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BUBBLES  FROM  THE  HOOGHLY. 

By  E.  C.  Hamley. 

THERE  was  a famine  in  the  land.  Over  one  extended  region 
in  the  south  of  India  the  rains  had  been  largely  deficient ; and 
slowly  gathering  volume,  there  began  to  swell  into  a mighty  voice  that 
great  prayer  for  help  from  those  in  power,  which  nearly  four  thousand 
years  ago  was  heard  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  the  people  cried  to 
Pharaoh  for  bread.  But  to  the  European  rulers  of  India  it  is  not 
given  to  dream  prophetic  visions  foreshowing  in-  striking  allegory  the 
things  that  will  shortly  be  brought  to  pass,  or  if  that  gift  is  in  them, 
perhaps  other  notable  ones  which  they  are  known  to  possess  have 
rendered  it  inoperative.  They  are  not  made  aware  of  these  calamities 
very  long  before  they  take  place,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
trouble  is  on  them,  they  usually  display  in  dealing  with  it  a resolution 
and  energy  which  may  be  as  beneficial  to  their  subjects  as  the  faculty 
of  second  sight,  and  possibly,  let  us  suppose,  are  bestowed  on  them 
in  its  stead.  Nor  have  they  as  a rule  been  entirely  without  fore- 
knowledge either — such  knowledge  of  the  future,  that  is,  as  comes 
out  of  a knowledge  of  the  past.  For  are  not  the  years  of  plenty  taxed 
to  supply  that  much  debated  famine  surplus,  that  reserve  of  money  or 
money’s  worth,  which  corresponds  to  Joseph’s  granaries,  and  which,  to 
provide  against  the  day  of  necessity,  is  laid  by  with  so  much  regularity 
every  year — always  of  course  excepting  those  years  when  it  is  con- 
venient to  spend  the  money  otherwise  ? 

In  Europe  also  famines  used  to  play  occasional  havoc,  as  Ireland 
is  the  sad  witness.  But  nowadays,  though  the  scarcity  which  of  old 
thinned  out  the  poor  and  needy  of  a whole  generation  still  recurs  at 
intervals,  we  only  read  without  too  deep  emotion  that  the  crops  in 
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such  and  such  a district  have  failed.  We  are  not  unnaturally  hard- 
hearted, but  we  rest  tranquil  in  the  knowledge  that  the  extremity  of 
distress  will  be  prevented,  for  the  failure  is  not  universal,  and  supplies 
from  regions  however  remote  can  soon  be  made  available  in  any  given 
place.  Our  complex  and  ample  means  of  communication  render  this 
certain,  and  relief,  whether  transmitted  by  benevolent  governments 
or  purchased  out  of  the  savings  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  is  easily 
brought  within  reach  of  those  in  need  without  any  appreciable  diffi- 
culty having  to  be  met  in  the  way  of  its  distribution.  But  in  India, 
those  railways  of  which  we  hear  a good  deal,  though  they  strike 
through  huge  tracts,  and  cover  miles  which,  when  numbered,  give 
imposing  figures,  form  nothing  of  that  network  of  lines  which  with 
larger  or  smaller  meshes  stands  out  so  prominently  on  the  maps  of 
most  parts  of  Europe.  Trains  roll  from  sea  to  sea,  but  over  the  vast 
areas  between  or  beyond  the  main  lines  there  are  no  intersecting 
branches,  no  systems  of  veins  spreading  away  from  the  great  arteries, 
and  if  in  these  neglected  regions  the  influence  of  railways  is  in  any 
way  apparent,  it  is  of  the  subtle  kind  insensibly  and  slowly 
modifying  the  conditions  of  life.  Ordinary  roads,  moreover,  are  not 
unduly  plentiful,  nor  does  the  bullock  cart — the  sole  vehicle  that 
traverses  them — move  with  much  expedition.  Under  such  circum- 
stances trade  must  always  have  difficulty  in  discharging  its  principal 
function,  which  we  are  told  is  that  of  placing  commodities  where  they 
are  wanted.  And  if  on  ordinary  occasions  this  is  the  case,  it  is  easy 
to  figure  what  occurs  in  emergencies  when  the  importance  of  saving 
time  is  supreme.  To  bring  food  into  a famished  country  is  compara- 
tively easy— to  make  it  available  to  those  that  are  ready  to  perish  is 
another  matter.  Have  not  men  been  found  starved  to  death  within 
a day’s  journey  of  abundance? 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  if  governments  both  local  and 
central  were  said  to  be  anxious— anxious  in  the  first  place  for  that 
complete  information  which  should  supply  the  means  of  judging 
whether  the  degree  of  actual  want  would  render  external  help 
necessary  to  the  affected  districts,  and  secondly,  anxious  for  the 
development  of  a system  that  could  make  distribution,  when  required, 
fairly  perfect,  meeting  the  special  difficulties  due  to  differences  of  races 
and  physical  conditions  of  the  country  they  inhabited. 

It  was  not  so  far  certain  that  the  calamity  was  of  the  really  severe 
type — reports  from  different  localities,  coloured  perhaps  by  personal 
sympathies  or  antipathies  in  the  reporter,  agreed  in  little  beyond 
the  fact  that  crops  were  undoubtedly  scanty  ; there  was  still  room 
to  hope  for  intelligence  comparatively  reassuring  ; but  with  the 
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shadow  of  possible  famine  lying  over  the  land  all  other  public  matters 
were  obscured,  the  entire  attention  of  responsible  officials  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fixed  upon  the  south.  Members  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment in  Calcutta  were  spoken  of  as  displaying  a deportment  even  more 
reserved  and  inscrutable  than  customary,  and  though  such  an  idea 
was  necessarily  without  foundation,  since  the  maximum  of  mystery 
had  long  before  been  adopted  in  daily  use,  still  the  very  suggestion 
proves  what  inordinate  weight  the  burden  of  the  situation  was  pre- 
sumed to  lay  upon  official  minds.  Visitors  from  Europe,  their 
imaginations  stirred  by  harrowing  newspaper  articles  and  telegrams, 
regarded  with  respectful  compassion'these  sorely  tried  men,  too  deeply 
concerned  for  the  sorrows  of  their  dark-skinned  brethren  to  be  able 
for  any  interval  to  divest  themselves  of  the  incubus  of  anxiety. 
Mrs.  Cudlip,  who  had  come  out  to  spend  the  cold  weather  in  Calcutta, 
as  she  cantered  in  the  morning  round  the  track  on  the  race-course, 
looked  with  very  genuine  sympathy  upon  a little  party  of  two 
secretaries  to  Government  and  a member  of  council,  who,  walking 
their  horses  on  the  ring,  were  with  sedate  but  not  inanimate  gestures 
engaged  in  close  discussion.  It  was  only  as  she  passed  them  a second 
time  at  a slower  pace,  and  heard  the  member  of  council  bewail  in 
indignant  terms  a “ further  fall  in  the  d — d rupee,”  that  she  realised 
how  the  care  sitting  behind  the  horseman  is  not  necessarily  of  a 
public  nature. 

It  was  a relief  to  find,  a few  minutes  later,  when  she  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Henry  Merivale,  a somewhat  prominent  young  merchant,  that  a 
non-official  mind  even  at  times  of  recreation  could  be  occupied  with 
the  afflictions  of  others.  Mr.  Merivale  talked  constantly  about  the 
famine,  and  when  she  mentioned  having  overheard  a remark  of  a 
high  official,  showed  considerable  concern  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 
In  particular  he  was  anxious  to  learn  whether  Government  intended 
to  send  any  assistance  to  the  distressed  population,  and  Mrs.  Cudlip 
thought  he  had  never  appeared  in  a finer  light  to  her  than  now,  when 
he  inveighed  against  the  supineness  of  authority  in  not  more  readily 
coming  to  the  aid  of  starving  ryots.  “ If  one  could  only  know  for  a 
fact  that  they  intended  to  buy  rice  or  any  other  grain  !”  he  said,  with 
something  like  passion  trembling  in  his  voice.  “Are  these  poor 
wretches  to  be  allowed  to  starve  ? What  wouldn’t  I give  to  know 
that  the  Government  had  decided  to  do  something  ?” 

His  tone  brought  to  her  mind  certain  rather  ill-natured  remarks 
she  had  heard  about  this  young  man’s  keenness  in  business  matters. 
How  little,  it  turned  out,  those  who  charged  him  with  making  efforts 
unduly  strenuous  and  engrossing  to  achieve  mercantile  success,  had 
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grasped  what  his  nature  in  reality  was  ! What  a nobly  sympathetic 
character  lay  concealed  under  a manner  which  when  important 
practical  questions  had  to  be  settled  perhaps  appeared  unusually 
earnest  ! But  then  men  ought  to  be  in  earnest  in  dealing  with  the 
work  they  gave  their  lives  to.  Possibly,  no  doubt,  Merivale’s  com- 
mercial competitors,  had  they  heard  him  speak,  might  have  conceived 
that  his  intensity  of  feeling  was  connected  less  intimately  with  his 
famishing  fellow  subjects  than  with  that  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
grain  which  would  certainly  ensue  if  the  Government  entered  the 
market  as  a buyer.  To  them  it  might  have  occurred  that  his  anxiety 
for  definite  information  was  only  another  form  of  an  anxiety  to  assist 
efforts  to  relieve  distress  by  purchasing  beforehand  all  available 
supplies — a kindly  step  by  which  benign  rulers  in  similar  cases  have 
occasionally  found  their  proceedings  much  simplified,  and  by  which 
the  philanthropic  speculator  possessed  of  timely  knowledge  has  been 
enabled  to  advance  his  price  with  a comfortable  sense  of  security  as 
to  the  result.  But  if  Merivale’s  rivals  would  perhaps  have  entertained 
such  ideas  as  these,  allowance  must  be  made  for  commercial  jealousy. 
As  tor  Mrs.  Cudlip,  her  eyes  grew  a little  dim  and  her  colour  a little 
higher  as  she  listened  to  him  speaking. 

“ Isn’t  there  anyone  who  knows  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Oh  yes,  probably,”  he  answered.  “ I dare  say  some  decision  is 
taken,  but  they  make  a secret  of  it,  you  know.  They  always  do  that.” 
Then,  after  a short  pause,  he  went  on,  “ I’ll  tell  you  who  is  sure  to 
know — your  friend  Mr.  Leckwith.” 

Mr.  Leckwith  was  certainly  a friend  of  Mrs.  Cudlip’s,  though  she 
had  only  come  to  know  him  personally  since  her  arrival  in  India. 
His  father  was  rector  of  the  village  near  which  her  husband  had 
bought  a small  property  ; and  when  she  was  left  a widow,  the  family 
at  the  rectory  had  shown  themselves  to  be  her  neighbours  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  near  Jericho  under- 
stood the  word.  Three  years  later,  therefore,  on  her  starting  to  spend, 
the  cold  weather  in  Calcutta,  it  was  natural  that  a son  of  the  Leck- 
withs  stationed  there  should  be  recommended  to  befriend  her,  and 
as  he  was  now  an  under-secretary  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the 
acquaintance  could  in  several  ways  be  of  service  to  her.  Though 
both  he  and  his  young  wife  would  have  desired  to  respond  to  his 
father’s  wishes  by  asking  Mrs.  Cudlip  to  stay  in  their  house,  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  a new  baby  had  made  that  impossible,  but  an  almost 
daily  visit  had  enabled  them  to  become  nearly  as  well  known  to  each 
other  as  if  one  roof  had  covered  all  three. 

There  was  clearly  some  special  significance  in  the  way  in  which 
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Merivale  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Cudlip  had  no  doubt  of  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey.  But  for  the  moment  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
pursuing  the  subject,  for  they  were  overtaken  by  that  gallant  officer 
Surgeon-Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  de  Hauteville  Sugg,  who,  actuated 
by  a desire  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the  nice-looking  widow, 
furnished  her  with  much  detailed  information  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  himself  was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  fever,  and  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  his  personal  experiences  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  that  complaint. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  home  Mrs.  Cudlip  was  accompanied  to 
her  door  by  Mr.  Merivale,  who,  she  thought,  helped  her  to  dismount 
a good  deal  more  pleasantly  than  the  average  man  ; in  the  evening 
when  she  rode  again  she  happened  quite  by  accident  to  fall  in  with 
Mr.  Merivale ; at  the  house  where  she  dined  she  sat  next  to  Mr. 
Merivale  ; and  during  the  small  dance  at  Government  House,  to  which 
she  went  after  dinner,  she  danced  five  times  with  Mr.  Merivale. 

All  the  world  had  seen  for  some  weeks  that  these  two  people 
were  drawing  together.  She  had  never  concealed  a liking  for  the 
society  of  this  frank-mannered  fellow,  whom  she  met  everywhere, 
and  whose  athletic  proclivities  showed  him  to  be  vigorous  in  body 
as  his  success  in  business  proved  him  to  be  in  affairs.  She  liked 
him,  but  she  had  not  recognised  that  she  looked  on  him  with  more 
than  liking.  But  she  had  come  to  know  it  now ; those  few 
words  of  his  about  the  starving  natives  had  affected  her  more  than 
innumerable  small  services  and  constant  attentions  of  the  sort 
that  a man  devotes  to  the  woman  he  endeavours  to  please.  She 
knew  now  that  he  was  worth  her  regard,  and  he  had  it.  She  herself 
had  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  accounts  of  suffering,  actual  and 
to  be  expected,  in  the  dearth-smitten  provinces,  yet  the  people  she 
commonly  met  did  not  as  a rule  speak  much  on  the  subject,  or  re- 
veal more  than  a decent  concern.  But  this  man, -who  hitherto  had 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  proved  to  be  stirred  to  -the  depths  of  his 
nature — and  she  loved  him  for  it.  Was  this  going  a trifle  further  than 
one  would  expect  ? Perhaps.  Perhaps,  too,  Mrs.  Cudlip  was  a little 
enthusiastic.  For  my  part,  I like  a little  enthusiasm. 

On  setting  out  next  day  to  pay  her  customary  visit  to  Mrs.  Leck- 
with,  she  went  with  the  determination  of  inquiring  if  nothing  could 
be  told  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  authorities  concerning  the  famine 
in  the  south.  Mrs.  Leckwith  would,  of  course,  find  out  and  tell  her, 
for  it  was  unjust  to  suppose  that  a Government  calling  itself  paternal 
would  deny  to  ardent  friends  of  humanity  so  cheap  a commodity  as 
information.  And  then,  when  she  had  got  the  knowledge — can  you 
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not  fancy  an  imaginary  scene  in  her  mind  when  it  was  imparted  to 
some  one  else  ? 

Unfortunately,  her  little  enterprise  was  not  quite  so  simple  as 
she  had  thought.  Experience,  as  well  as  precept,  renders  the  wife 
of  the  official  as  guarded  in  her  admissions  as  the  official  himself. 
Mrs.  Leckwith  was  entirely  disinclined  to  talk  on  the  subject,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  the  visit  to  a stranger  of 
importance,  who  had  come  upon  the  scene  a fortnight  or  so  before, 
and  who  was  now  engaged  in  that  persevering  suction  of  the  fore- 
finger which  physiologists,  I believe,  attribute  to  a misapprehension. 

Presently  the  babe  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept,  and  was  softly 
consoled  by  the  slender  girl  who  was  sitting  by  his  side.  “ Mosquito 
causing  great  botheration,”  she  said,  in  the  quaint  travesty  of  the 
English  language  and  accent  known  to  the  Anglo-Indian  as  chi-chi. 
Letitia  dressed  like  a European,  and  on  occasions  spoke  of  herself  as 
one,  but  her  complexion  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  any 
large  proportion  of  her  blood  came  from  a European  source. 

The  class  to  which  she  belonged — the  great  community  of 
half-castes  existing  in  India — do  not  appear  to  be  unhappy  ; but  is 
this  appearance  due  only  to  their  patience,  and  do  the  distrust  and 
aversion  of  all  the  other  races  really  mar  their  satisfaction  in  their 
lives  ? They  are  said  to  have  grave  moral  defects,  but  the  vices 
with  which  they  are  charged  are  chiefly  those  engendered  by 
suspicion  and  the  sense  of  their  own  wreakness.  With  different 
treatment  such  faults  might  tend  to  disappear.  But  the  tender- 
hearted Englishman,  always  ready  at  home  to  cry  brothers  with  the 
oppressed  savage  or  half-savage,  drops  much  of  his  sentiment  when, 
on  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  is  confronted  by  real  kinsmen 
not  wholly  pleasing  in  appearance  or  bearing.  He  leaves  them 
severely  alone.  The  brand  of  Cain  was  the  stamp  of  his  own  evil- 
doing.  “ A touch  of  the  tar-brush  ” appears  to  signify  the  ratification 
of  that  decree  which  through  many  generations  visits  upon  the 
children  the  error  of  a single  ancestor. 

When  Mrs.  Cudlip’s  visit  came  to  an  end  Letitia  took  her  to  the 
door,  and  then  to  the  gate,  and  after  that,  seeing  that  it  had  grown 
dark,  offered  to  walk  home  with  her.  To  Mrs.  Cudlip  it  seemed 
natural  that  some  one  should  accompany  her,  and  it  seemed  no  less 
natural  to  Narain  Singh,  the  durwan,  that  important  person  who 
spent  his  day  in  doing  nothing  with  so  much  dignity  at  the  gate. 
It  was  fortunate  that  it  did  seem  natural  to  him.  For  between 
Narain  and  Letitia  relations  were  strained — naturally  they  were 
strained.  Had  she  not,  doubtless  in  virtue  of  her  European 
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extraction,  resisted,  even  scornfully  resisted,  his  demand  for  that 
exceedingly  appropriate  toll  which  every  self-respecting  durwan 
levies  from  native  servants  and  others  entering  at  his  gateway? 
Unhappily,  the  collection  of  this  impost  depends  upon  an  unwritten, 
not  a written  law.  It  depends  upon  the  great  law  of  traditional 
custom,  which  to  a Hindoo  is  more  binding  than  a statute.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  enforced  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  its  infraction 
can  be  punished  only  with  a moral  visitation.  This  moral  punish- 
ment with  Narain  usually  took  the  form  of  what  in  the  nursery  and 
schoolroom  we  used  to  term  tale-bearing,  and  had  he  suspected 
that  Letitia  was  going  out  at  such  an  hour  without  permission,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  circumstance,  with  many  details  added  to 
enhance  its  significance,  would  very  promptly  have  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  domestic  authorities. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  after  conducting  Mrs.  Cudlip  to  her  door 
Letitia  did  not  return  at  once  nor  by  the  most  direct  way  possible. 
She  followed  a circuitous  route  leading  her  near  the  club,  in  which 
vicinity,  in  a quiet  street,  some  one  was  waiting  with  whom  she  had 
rather  a long  conversation — so  long,  in  fact,  that  when  she  did  even- 
tually return  to  the  baby,  her  reception  by  Mrs.  Leckwith  was 
conspicuously  wanting  in  cordiality. 

As  to  who  it  was  that  Letitia  met,  of  course  nothing  can  be 
known — the  evening  was  dark,  and  the  street  where  she  stayed  so 
long  was  lonely  and  retired.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  that. 
To  pass  to  other  things,  Mr.  Merivale’s  face  wore  quite  a different 
expression  when  Mrs.  Cudlip  met  him  that  evening  and  let  him 
gather  that  she  had  been  sufficiently  interested  in  what  he  had  said 
to  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain  some  information  from  Mrs, 
Leckwith. 

“She  is  so  completely  taken  up  with  the  baby,”  she  said, 
“ nothing  else  may  be  talked  of.  I wish  I had  met  her  husband, 
I’m  sure  he  would  have  told  me.” 

“ Possibly,”  Merivale  answered  dubiously.  “ But  you  really  must 
not  give  yourself  all  this  trouble.  We  shall  all  know  about  it 
sooner  or  later.” 

All  his  eagerness  seemed  to  have  gone.  “ Sooner  or  later  ” was 
a very  lukewarm  expression  compared  with  the  terms  he  had  used 
the  day  before,  and  Mrs.  Cudlip  could  not  prevent  a note  of  disap- 
pointment from  sounding  in  her  voice  as  she  said  : 

“ I thought  you  were  anxious  to  know.” 

It  was  a moment  of  some  little  difficulty  for  Merivale.  By 
instinct  he  recognised  what  that  tone  meant,  perceived  by  the  way 
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these  few  words  were  spoken  that  his  desire  to  know  if  help  were 
to  be  sent  to  those  starving  thousands  had  touched  her  sympathetic 
nature,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  now  of  destroying  in  a moment 
all  the  effect  he  had  before  unconsciously  produced.  He  wanted  to 
marry  Mrs.  Cudlip,  and  he  knew  the  danger  of  allowing  himself  to 
sink  in  her  regard. 

“ I am  anxious  to  know,”  he  said  ; “ but  a man  ought  to  get  his 
information  himself.  Our  friend  Leckwith  is  a trifle  uncertain  in 
temper,  you  know.  He  might  make  himself  disagreeable.  I would 
rather  anything  in  the  world  than  that  certain  people  should  undergo 
anything  unpleasant.” 

And  there  and  then  he  was  placed  on  the  highest  pedestal  that 
existed  in  Mrs.  Cudlip’s  estimation  ; and  I think  if  he  had  said  just 
a word  or  two  more  of  a particular  import,  something  might  have  been 
arranged  that  would  have  affected  their  joint  lives  in  a very  special 
way.  But  Meri vale’s  mind  was  a good  deal  occupied  with  another 
matter  just  then,  and  he  let  the  opportunity  go  by. 

There  was  nothing  singular  in  their  thus  meeting  again  at  dinner. 
What  is  known  as  Society  in  an  Indian  town  is  a small  circle  sub- 
divided into  smaller  cliques,  and  the  same  people  are  repeatedly 
thrown  together  during  the  season.  Mr.  Dyer,  the  host,  whose 
dignity  as  a judge  of  the  High  Court  somewhat  restricted  the  number 
of  ladies  whom  he  could  be  asked  to  take  down  to  dinner,  found 
himself  next  the  same  woman  at  least  twice  a week.  The  same 
monotony  in  partnership  was  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Dyer,  who,  as  a judge’s 
wife,  fell  to  other  judges,  members  of  council,  senior  military  men, 
and  generally  the  bald-headed,  not  wholly  to  her  satisfaction.  For, 
although  on  no  account  would  she  have  derogated  from  the  rights 
of  her  position,  there  was  a trifle  of  thirty  years  between  her  age  and 
her  husband’s,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  when  choice  was  open  to 
her  she  selected  his  contemporaries  in  any  marked  way  as  the 
objects  of  her  notice.  For  that  matter,  she  did  not  bestow  much  of 
it  upon  her  husband  himself,  her  time  being  much  occupied  by  one 
of  those  dazzling  creatures  who  discharged  the  onerous  and  high- 
spirited  duties  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  Viceroy.  But  lest  this  should 
suggest  any  scandalous  idea  of  disagreements  between  husband  and 
wife,  it  is  but  right  to  state  that  only  the  previous  week  she  had  been 
publicly  seen  driving  alone  with  Mr.  Dyer — a circumstance  which 
had  exercised  the  quidnuncs  not  a little. 

Mrs.  Cudlip  went  in  with  Surgeon-Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  de 
Hauteville  Sugg,  who  talked  all  the  evening  of  himself  and  sundry 
hardships  undergone  by  him  in  the  matter  of  leave  and  excess  of  duties* 
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He  was  not  more  inclined  to  grumble  than  others  in  that  depressing 
climate,  but  that  was  to  him  the  natural  way  of  trying  to  excite 
sympathy  in  the  woman  he  admired.  Below  that  face,  dried  and 
discoloured  by  twenty-five  years  of  the  Indian  sun,  there  was  a heart 
with  boundless  possibilities  of  affection,  which  had  been  stirred  to 
activity  by  the  sweet-faced  woman  whose  manner  differed  so  greatly 
from  that  of  the  women  he  usually  met  there.  He  was  endeavouring, 
most  likely  without  being  very  distinctly  aware  of  it,  to  make 
himself  of  interest  to  her,  and  if  the  method  he  adopted  was  not 
very  far-sighted  it  is  also  not  very  uncommon — our  own  affairs 
usually  seem  worthy  of  other  people’s  close  attention.  And  Mrs. 
Cudlip  was  in  no  way  disappointing — she  condoled  with  him  in  his 
grievances,  was  sure  he  needed  change,  and  could  not  conceive  how 
he  bore  the  strain  of  unalloyed,  continuous  responsibility.  He  was 
excited  with  nervous  pleasure  when  the  ladies  rose  to  go  upstairs, 
and  old  Dyer,  leaning  close  to  him,  said  : 

“Pleasant  woman,  Mrs.  Cudlip — and,  I understand,  has  a good 
deal  of  money.” 

“D — n her  money!”  growled  Sugg,  creating  in  the  mind  of  his 
host,  whose  experiment  in  matrimony  had  been  of  such  doubtful 
success,  an  impression  that  the  middle-aged  doctor  was  a shrewd 
hard-headed  man  of  the  world,  not  likely  to  trouble  himself  at  his 
time  of  life  about  the  other  sex.  Poor  fellow  ! it  was  a heart  he 
wanted,  not  money,  and  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  room  who  did 
not  guess  where  her  heart  was  given. 

The  heavily-made,  fat  native  who  rolled  into  Merivale’s  office  the 
next  morning  as  soon  as  anyone  could  be  admitted  to  speak  to  the 
sahib,  was  Bhur  Dass,  the  produce  broker  and  speculator.  You 
would  have  found  difficulty  in  realising  that  this  man,  with  teeth 
blackened  by  betel  nut,  with  soiled  and  tumbled  clothes,  and  old 
shoes  bursting  at  the  side,  was  one  of  the  controlling  forces  in  a 
great  market.  You  would  more  easily  have  imagined  him  to  be  the 
keeper  of  one  of  the  tiny  bazaar  shops,  where  little  heaps  of  grain 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  minute  quantities,  which  are  carried  away  in 
plantain  leaves  ; or  a money-changer  trading  at  the  street  corner 
with  piles  of  coppers  ranged  upon  his  box  and  burying  the  rupees 
which  he  changes  in  the  recesses  of  his  girdle.  But  Bhur  Dass  was 
an  important  man  in  his  way,  too  well  known  to  find  it  necessary  to 
be  careful  as  to  his  clothes,  and  that  heavy  eye  of  his,  where  a 
network  of  brown  veins  overran  the  white,  had  a wonderful  faculty  of 
seeing  through  a bargain. 

“ Salaam,  sahib,”  he  said,  lifting  his  hand  to  his  forehead  in  the 
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perfunctory  manner  which  is  assumed  by  the  modern  native  trader, 
and  which  has  lost  all  semblance  of  respect. 

And  Merivale  said,  “ Salaam.” 

“ Any  business  to-day  ? ” 

“ Not  so  far,”  said  Merivale ; and  then  a little  conversation  was 
held  as  to  prices  and  supplies  and  general  tendencies  in  the  bazaar. 
When  this  was  over  Bhur  Dass  came  closer,  and,  leaning  on  the  desk, 
said : 

“ Has  the  sahib  any  news  ? ” 

Merivale  knew  previously  that  Bhur  Dass  had  a partiality  for 
garlic,  and  he  was  particularly  sensible  of  it  now. 

“ No — nothing  special.” 

“ The  sahib  is  the  intimate  friend  of  many  sahibs  in  the  Govern- 
ment— they  are  great  men.  When  they  come  to  any  decision  about 
buying  grain  to  send  south  the  sahib  will  certainly  know.  Such  a 
thing  will  not  be  done  without  the  sahib’s  knowledge.”  Bhur  Dass 
had  said  that  every  day  for  the  last  fortnight. 

Merivale  shook  his  head. 

“ If  the  sahib  wishes  to  do  any  business  he  will  not  forget  his 
poor  servant  ? ” 

“ If  I send  for  you,  baboo,  will  you  come  at  once  ? ” 

“ I will  come  to  your  honour  very,  very  quickly.” 

“ If  I don’t  send  for  you  you  had  better  come  to  my  house  to- 
night— say  ten  o’clock.” 

Bhur  Dass,  putting  his  hands  together,  said  the  sahib  was  his 
father  and  mother — he  was,  that  is,  grateful  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
having  a presentiment  of  coming  favours. 

Merivale  was  closely  occupied  all  day  ; but  he  had  the  gift  of 
application,  getting  through  his  work  quickly,  and  the  anxieties  of 
business  lay  lightly  upon  him.  His  office  was  well  organised,  so 
that  references  to  him  on  small  matters  were  not  necessary,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  maintained  a very  adequate  knowledge  of  all  that 
went  on.  At  half-past  five  he  locked  his  desk,  sent  for  the  senior 
European — an  older  man  than  himself— asked  one  or  two  questions, 
and  gave  a few  instructions  regarding  current  transactions.  Then 
he  got  into  a smart  cart  and  drove  to  the  club.  There  he  had  a 
whiskey  peg,  and  finding  the  result  gratifying  had  another,  and  then 
wandered  into  the  card-room,  where  he  played  whist  till  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner. 

An  hour  after  Merivale  had  left  his  office  Mr.  Leckwith  rose 
wearily  from  his  table  and  began  to  put  his  papers  into  a large 
wooden  box.  This  box  would  be  carried  by  a scarlet-coated  peon, 
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which  is,  being  interpreted,  messenger,  to  his  house,  where  next 
morning,  at  about  six  o’clock,  Leckwith  would  open  it,  and  in  the 
freshness  of  a new  day  endeavour  to  complete  some  of  the  work 
now  left  unfinished.  That  unfinished  work  troubled  him  sadly,  and 
the  thought  of  it  often  descended  upon  him  in  the  restless  nights 
which  were  far  too  common  for  a man  of  his  age.  It  resulted,  he 
never  doubted,  from  the  duties  of  his  post  being  too  heavy  and  too 
many,  and  similarly  he  ascribed  the  sleepless  nights  to  the  activity 
of  an  overtaxed  brain.  But  possibly  if  he  had  had  a little  less 
anxiety  about  details  that  were  not  really  his  concern,  and  if  he 
could  have  trusted  his  subordinates  as  being  likely  to  do  their  work 
as  scrupulously  as  himself,  he  would  have  found  it  very  possible  to 
deal  with  the  intricate  questions  with  which  it  was  his  real  duty  to 
cope ; and  had  he  smoked  fewer  black  Trichinopoly  cheroots  be- 
tween six  o’clock  and  noon  he  might  have  been  less  languid  all  the 
morning.  But  these  things  did  not  occur  to  him,  and  he  plodded 
on  with  painful  conscientiousness,  often  complaining,  though  resolute 
not  to  succumb,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  falling  a victim  to 
the  public  service. 

He  walked  home  in  the  dark  across  the  Maidan,  the  level  but 
otherwise  beautiful  park  of  Calcutta.  That  evening  walk  he  took 
religiously  every  day,  in  the  belief  that  a gentle  stroll  of  a mile  was 
a form  of  exercise  calculated  to  safeguard  his  health.  On  coming 
in  he  spent  the  interval  before  dinner  in  his  wife’s  room,  cheering 
her  up,  though  whether  the  relation  of  the  half-dozen  official  annoy- 
ances that  had  most  fretted  him  during  the  day  really  contributed 
in  any  appreciable  degree  to  enliven  a sick-room  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  After  that  he  had  to  hurry  away  to  change  his  clothes 
and  be  in  time  to  receive  an  under-secretary  in  another  department, 
who  was  coming  to  dine  with  him.  Since  Mrs.  Leckwith’s  illness 
he  had  neither  dined  out  nor  asked  anyone  to  his  own  house,  but 
she  was  growing  better  now,  and,  being  a little  apprehensive  of  the 
effect  of  these  solitary  meals  upon  his  melancholy  disposition,  had 
urged  him  to  do  something  to  break  the  monotony. 

“Why  can’t  you  get  Mr.  Brand  to  come  in?”  she  had  said  a 
night  or  two  before,  while  they  were  both  watching  Letitia  as  she 
washed  what  was  now  irreverently  termed  old  baby.  “He’s  in 
mourning,  and  can’t  go  out  anywhere,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
spend  the  evening  quietly  with  you.” 

So  Mr.  Brand  was  coming,  and  arrived  at  two  minutes  to  eight, 
looking  very  sleek  and  well.  His  grief  in  bereavement  was  clearly 
of  the  inward  deep-seated  kind  ; for  outwardly  he  showed  a cheerful 
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and  proper  resignation  to  the  dispensation  that  had  removed  Mrs. 
Brand  from  a world  of  temptation.  “ Whatever  is  is  best,”  he  said 
mournfully  to  a friend  when  they  came  back  from  the  funeral,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  this  instance  he  spoke  from 
conviction. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  dining-room  when  Letitia  came 
up  and  handed  Leckwith  a letter.  As  he  tore  it  open  at  the  dining- 
room door,  he  was  wondering  why  it  was  brought  by  her  and  not  in 
the  usual  way  by  a bearer,  but  as  he  read  the  few  lines  within  he 
forgot  that  point.  Brand,  who  saw  the  colour  rise  in  his  drawn  face 
and  heard  him  muttering  angrily,  imagined  that  some  bad  news  had 
reached  him,  and  forbore  to  ask  questions.  His  wife  was  safe  up- 
stairs, so  that  it  was  not  well  to  assume  that  consolation  would  be 
effectual. 

But  as  soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the  room,  Leckwith  pushed 
the  letter  across  to  him. 

“Just  read  that,  Brand,  and  tell  me  what  you  think,”  he  said. 

This  is  what  Brand  read  : 

“ My  dear  Old  Man, — I shall  think  it  awfully  kind  if  you  will  tell 
me  whether  the  Government  have  come  to  any  definite  decision  either 
way  about  sending  relief  to  the  famine  districts.  You  know  what  a lot 
of  difference  it  will  make  in  the  market  when  that  question  is  settled, 
and,  of  course,  I don’t  wrant  to  be  out  of  it  when  anything  is  going 
in  my  own  line.  I am  sure  you  would  do  me  a good  turn  if  you 
could,  as  I would  to  you  if  I got  the  chance  ; and  if  you  are  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  anything  you  know  I shan’t  talk  or  play  the  fool. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“ Henry  Merivale.” 

“ What  a rum  un  ! ” said  Brand,  complacently,  as  he  refolded  the 
letter  and  put  it  back  into  its  envelope. 

“Rum  un,  you  call  him?”  Leckwith  cried.  “How  did  the  man 
dare  to  write  like  that  to  me  ? ”,  It  would,  I think,  have  been  a 
considerably  less  crime  to  have  made  the  request  to  another  member 
of  the  Government.  The  imputation  that  he— Herbert  Leckwith — 
could  betray  a state  secret  rendered  the  act  especially  offensive.  He 
called  Merivale  a scoundrel,  a blackguard,  a sneak,  and  many  more 
unpleasing  names. 

“ I don’t  know  that  it’s  sneakish  particularly,”  Brand  said,  in  a 
quiet  deprecating  way.  “ It’s  a very  improper  question  to  ask,  but 
he  asks  it  openly  enough.  Why  let  yourself  be  upset,  Leckwith  ? 
You  needn’t  give  him  an  answer,  you  know.  After  all,  there  might 
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be  a fortune  to  a man  who  knew  in  time,  and  the  temptation  is  too 
much,  I suppose,  for  these  box  wallahs.”  A box  wallah  is  a pedlar, 
the  name  given  by  the  blue  blood  of  official  magnates  to  members  of 
the  commercial  community.  Brand’s  father  had  been  a distinguished 
surveyor  and  house  agent,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  make  allowance  for 
inherited  prejudice. 

“ No,  I need  not  reply,  but  I certainly  will,  and  let  him  know 
what  I think  of  him.  His  letter  ought  to  be  published  and  shown 
up.  I only  wish  it  could  be  done.” 

Brand  tried  to  change  the  subject.  It  was  unnecessary  to  say 
more  upon  the  matter — it  ought,  he  considered,  to  be  quietly  ignored. 
He  was  probably  right,  for  he  had  a good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Leckwith  had  no  superfluity  of  that  commodity,  yet,  somehow,  with 
all  his  blundering  and  rash  indignation,  you  would  probably  have 
preferred  to  trust  any  interests  of  yours  to  him  rather  than  the  other. 

But  Leckwith  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  constantly  reverted  to 
Merivale.  “ ‘ My  dear  old  man,’  indeed  ! ” he  burst  out.  “ What  a 
slimy  way  of  writing  ! He  has  no  right  to  address  me  like  that.  He 
is  not  on  those  terms  with  me.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Brand  shook  his  head — he  meant  to  imply 
that  Merivale  was  one  of  those  who  address  all  their  male  acquaint- 
ance as  “ old  man,”  and  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  letter  had  no 
special  significance.  But  he  avoided  saying  anything  to  prolong  the 
discussion,  and  smoked  his  cheroot  tranquilly,  waiting  for  a chance 
to  divert  the  conversation. 

“ The  man  who  would  write  such  a letter  as  that  would  do  any- 
thing,” Leckwith  went  on.  “ He’d  try  any  trick  to  find  out  what  he 
wanted.  I dare  say  there’s  some  trick  here.  At  least,  he  couldn’t  be 
such  an  infernal  ass  as  to  suppose  he  could  get  any  information  by 
writing  to  me.” 

Brand  shook  his  head  again.  It  was  quite  unjust,  and  a little 
puerile,  to  make  these  suggestions,  but  protest  on  his  part  might  pro- 
long Leckwith’s  tedious  indictment. 

“ A most  dangerous  man,”  the  latter  continued.  “ He  wormed 
out  something  about  the  budget  last  year,  and  rigged  the  Government 
paper  market.  I believe  he  would  have  made  a fortune  then  if  some 
of  the  native  dealers  had  not  repudiated  their  contracts  and  bolted. 
I’m  devilish  glad  they  did.  Why,  if  we  were  actually  going  to  buy 
rice,  and  he  got  wind  of  it,  he  would  make  a corner  of  the  whole 
presidency,  and  we  should  pay  through  the  nose  for  every  grain  ; and 
if  he  had  an  inkling  now  of  the  newrs  we’ve  got  in,  he’d  sell  frantically 
and  ruin  every  dealer  in  the  bazaar.” 
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Brand  saw  a chance  of  changing  the  subject.  “ I suppose  now 
there  can’t  be  any  chance  of  having  to  send  relief  down,”  he  said, 
knocking  an  inch  of  ash  into  his  finger  glass. 

“ How  could  there  after  that  telegram  ? ” 

The  telegram  that  reached  the  Government  that  day  was,  “Reports 
show  accounts  of  famine  exaggerated.  Can  be  dealt  with  locally.” 
Brand  had  seen  it  and  was  easily  convinced  of  its  entire  truthfulness 
— of  course  the  accounts  were  exaggerated — accounts  of  any  sort 
that  would  have  the  result  of  increasing  his  own  labours  were 
exaggerated.  He  was  beginning  some  scathing  remarks  about  the 
general  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Madras  presidency,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a figure  at  one  of  the  open  doors  leading  on  to  the 
verandah,  and  Mrs.  Cudlip,  coming  in,  said  briskly  : 

“ Well,  Mr.  Leckwith,  and  who  is  the  lady  ? ” 

Mrs.  Cudlip’s  appearance  at  that  hour  is  easily  explained.  She 
was  living  at  one  of  those  establishments  which  form  a feature  of 
Calcutta  life.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  called  pen- 
sions, and  where  they  exist  in  England  are  sometimes  euphoniously 
referred  to  as  private  hotels.  In  the  eastern  town  the  older  and 
more  accurate  term,  boarding-house,  remains  in  use.  They  are  not 
particularly  comfortable,  but  there,  where  houses  are  scarce  and  rents 
high,  they  are  almost  a necessity,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  colder 
months  the  accommodation  which  they  offer  is  eagerly  competed  for 
by  the  members  of  that  fluctuating  population  which,  on  the  return  of 
hot  weather,  flies  into  other  latitudes  as  if  the  town  were  plague- 
stricken.  When  she  was  not  dining  with  friends,  Mrs.  Cudlip  had 
usually  no  alternative  after  the  table  d'hote  but  to  retire  and  spend 
the  evening  alone  in  her  own  rooms,  but  to-night  she  had  persuaded 
herself  that  duty  required  her  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Leckwith,  whom 
she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  during  the  day.  Perhaps  she 
had  also  remembered  that  Leckwith  always  just  now  dined  by 
himself,  and  she  may  have  reflected  that  if  she  entered  the  house 
through  the  verandah  she  would  find  him  alone,  and  might  ask  a 
certain  question  that  we  know  of.  It  occurs  to  you  that  she  was 
making  a good  deal  of  that  question.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  you 
think,  to  believe  that  the  constituted  authorities  would  judge  for  the 
best,  that  they  wTere  likely  to  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  at  least  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Merivale.  Yes,  but  have  you 
never  been  in  love  ? Has  it  never  seemed  to  you  that  some  one  else 
was  better  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind — that  the  instincts  and 
impulses  of  that  person  were  singularly  high,  such  as  it  was  almost  a 
duty  to  try  to  gratify  ? Have  you  never  thought  that  you  wrould  like 
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to  be  the  one  to  gratify  those  noble  impulses  ? Of  course  you  never 
have,  but  there  are  people  still  living  who  can  remember  when  ideas 
of  this  kind  used  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  young. 

She  had  left  her  servant,  who  walked  with  her,  at  the  gate,  and 
came  over  the  tennis-lawn  round  the  house  into  the  verandah. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Leckwith,  and  who  is  the  lady  ? ” she  said,  briskly,  as 
she  came  in,  and  then,  seeing  Brand,  felt  abashed,  and  heartily 
wished  she  had  gone  straight  upstairs. 

An  introduction  had  to  be  made,  and  then  she  had  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  what  brought  her  to  the  house.  There  was  nothing  in 
that  explanation  to  make  her  turn  scarlet ; and  I fear  her  change  of 
complexion  was  due  to  a conviction  which  suddenly  seized  her  that 
these  two  men  had  been  at  once  struck  by  her  entering  through  the 
verandah,  and  that  their  active  intelligences  setting  to  work  had 
seen  through  the  whole  of  her  motives,  and  divined  everything  that 
had  passed  through  her  mind.  She  made  sure  that  every  little 
feeling  in  her  heart  was  being  carefully  scanned.  That,  of  course, 
was  due  to  a consciousness  on  her  part  of  guilt — the  great  guilt  of 
being  in  love.  What  Brand  was  really  thinking  of  was  her  ankle, 
wondering  if  its  neatness  was  natural  or  due  to  the  boot ; while 
Leckwith  was  inwardly  arguing  that  politeness  did  not  require  him  to 
sacrifice  his  cheroot. 

Of  course,  as  things  had  turned  out,  she  could  gain  no  information 
from  Leckwith,  and  was  moving  to  the  door  with  a view  to  going  to 
Mrs.  Leckwith’s  room,  when  she  remembered  her  first  question. 

“ Who  was  the  lady,  Mr.  Leckwith  ? ” 

14  No,  you  mistake,  there  has  been  no  lady.  We  two  dined  together.” 

“ But  I saw  her.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“ In  the  verandah— over  there.” 

“ It  must  have  been  the  ayah  going  home.” 

“ No,  it  was  a European  in  a hat.  I saw  her  distinctly.” 

“ It  must  have  been  a ghost,  Mrs.  Cudlip.” 

“But,”  said  Brand,  “haven’t  you  a maid  more  or  less  European? 
Couldn’t  it  be  she  ? ” 

“Yes,  but  she  wouldn’t  leave  my  wife  in  the  evening,  for  the 
ayah  has  gone  away  now,  too.  Besides,  what  would  she  be  doing 
in  the  verandah  while  we  were  at  dinner  ? ” 

But  as  he  spoke  his  expression  changed  a little.  He  remembered 
that  it  was  Letitia  who  had  given  him  Merivale’s  note,  and  now, 
while  that  note  had  been  discussed,  it  seemed  she  had  been  within 
earshot. 
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He  called  a bearer,  somewhat  excitedly,  and  sent  for  Narain 
Singh,  who  presently  came  in,  twisting  round  his  shoulders  the  long 
roll  of  red  stuff  that  seems  to  complete  the  uniform  of  a durwan. 
He  salaamed  profoundly. 

“ Durwan,”  Leckwith  said,  “ has  anyone  gone  out  of  the  gate  ? ” 

The  nurse  had  gone,  he  said.  Letitia’s  official  name  among  the 
servants  was  nurse. 

“ Do  you  know  what  for  ? ” 

“ She  said  she  had  a note  from  the  memsahib,”  said  Narain, 
pleased  to  be  able  to  impute  a possible  misstatement. 

Leckwith  turned  to  Mrs.  Cudlip.  “As  if  my  wife  would  send  a 
note  by  that  girl,  especially  at  night ! ” he  said,  forgetting  that  Mrs. 
Cudlip  had  not  understood  one  word  of  what  had  passed.  Then 
he  said  to  the  durwan  again,  “ Did  any  letter  come  for  me  before 
dinner  ? ” ‘ 

“ None,  sahib.” 

“ You’re  quite  sure  ? ” 

“ His  honour  knows  I speak  the  truth.  No  messenger  came  to 
the  gate  with  any  note.” 

“ Brand,”  said  Leckwith,  with  an  exultant  look,  “ do  you  see 
what  has  happened  ? I told  you  that  fellow  was  prepared  to  play 
any  trick,  and  I knew  he  was  too  shrewd  to  fancy  he  could  get  any 
information  out  of  me.  He’s  bought  over  this  half-caste  girl.  They 
knew  we  were  dining  together.  The  note  coming  just  as  we  sat 
down  was  the  lure  to  make  us  talk,  and  that  mongrel  creature  was  to 
listen  to  what  we  said.” 

“What  '“.i  earth  has  happened  ? ” said  Mrs.  Cudlip,  who,  not 
unnaturally,  was  completely  mystified. 

“ Why,  a man,  who  is  received  here  as  a gentleman,  has  been 
trying  to  find  out  a Government  secret,  with  a view  to  lining  his  own 
pocket  by  it.  What  is  more,  unfortunately,  he  has  done  it,  and  that 
by  the  dirtiest  dodge  human  being  ever  conceived.”  Leckwith  was 
too  much  excited  to  choose  his  terms. 

“ What  a shocking  thing  ! ” Mrs.  Cudlip  said. 

It  seemed  to  her  quite  appalling.  One  reads  of  such  occurrences, 
but  to  find  them  actually  taking  place  within  her  own  knowledge  was 
a genuine  pain  to  her.  It  was  by  quite  a natural  transition  that  her 
mind  drew  in  bold  lines  a contrast  to  this  cunning  schemer  whom 
greed  put  upon  underhand  devices.  How  worthily  some  one  else 
seemed  to  show  now — some  one  else  who  also  wanted  information 
on  a subject  for  inscrutable  reasons  kept  a secret  by  the  Government* 
But  he  wanted  to  know  only  to  quiet  a noble  anxiety  for  a famished 
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race  whom  he  thought  neglected.  His  mind  was  so  high-pitched 
that  he  preferred  foregoing  his  desire  to  allowing  his  friend  to  incur 
by  inquiring  the  risk  of  the  small  unpleasantness  of  a denial. 

“ It  would  be  only  right  to  make  the  whole  thing  public,  and 
show  the  man  Merivale  up.”  Leckwith  said  that,  and  said  it  with  a 
stamp  of  the  foot. 

“ What  for  ? What  do  you  mean  ? ” said  Mrs.  Cudlip. 

“ What  for  ? ” said  Leckwith,  half  forgetting  that  he  w'as  speaking 
to  a lady.  “ I’ve  been  telling  you  what  for,  Mrs.  Cudlip.  That’s  the 
man  ! ” 

“ No,  no  !”  said  she,  with  a ring  in  her  voice.  “You’re  wrong — 
you  are,  indeed.  There  is  something,  I know,  that  Mr.  Merivale 
wants  to  learn,  but  it  isn’t  to  make  anything  of  it — it  couldn’t  be, 

I know  ; he  told  me.” 

“ Doesn’t  he  want  to  make  anything  out  of  it  ? Look  here  ! ” 
Leckwith  said,  holding  the  letter  out  to  her.  brand  tried  to  inter- 
pose. In  a minute  he  had  seen  the  situation,  and  would  have  saved 
her  from  a shock.  But  Leckwith,  if  he  had  ever  heard  Mrs.  Cudlip’s 
name  coupled  with  Merivale’s,  was  too  excited  now  to  remember  the 
fact — too  proud  of  his  own  penetration  to  let  doubt  remain  as  to 
his  discovery.  Putting  by  Brand’s  arm,  he  held  out  the  letter. 

And  Mrs.  Cudlip  read  it. 

As  for  Merivale  himself,  he  certainly  stood  to  make  something  very 
considerable.  The  unofficial  accounts  of  the  famine  had  continued 
to  be  very  distressing,  and  the  price  of  all  the  commoner  sorts  of  food 
stuffs  had  been  slowly  rising  from  the  anticipation  that  Government 
could  not  long  postpone  the  sending  of  relief.  The  same  thing  had 
happened  with  regard  to  the  means  of  carriage,  the  cost  of  freight 
having  persistently  advanced.  If  grain  were  sent  to  the  south  from 
Bengal  it  must  go  by  water,  and  as  requirements  would  not  then  admit 
of  delay,  the  Government  would  be  easily  compelled  to  pay  whatever 
was  demanded.  No  doubt,  this  raising  of  prices  was  effected  simply 
as  a speculation,  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  action  of 
Government  rendering  it  dangerous  to  carry  matters  to  an  extreme. 
Still,  it  was  substantial,  and  ample  margin  remained  for  an  operator 
to  work  to  excellent  advantage  if  he  were  prepared  to  deal  in  large 
quantities,  and  always  supposing  that  his  insight — that  is,  his  informa- 
tion— could  be  relied  on.  And  Merivale  had  no  doubt  that  his 
information  would  be  entirely  trustworthy.  Letitia,  whom  he  had 
somehow  got  hold  of,  had  shown  faculties  eminently  suited  for 
procuring  it.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  that  he  could  discover 
what  he  wished  to  know  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Cudlip,  but  the  need  of 
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despatch  was  urgent,  and  Letitia  would  go  to  work  more  promptly, 
and  the  results  of  her  endeavours  would  probably  be  more  definite. 
Her  methods,  you  see,  were  exceedingly  practical.  It  was  she 
who  had  devised  the  plan  that  had  been  carried  through,  for  Merivale, 
though  quite  ready  to  pay  for  anything  she  could  discover,  would 
have  shrunk  from  actually  suggesting  a trick  to  entrap  a man  whom 
he  called  his  friend.  To  profit  by  a snare  was  one  thing,  to  lay  it 
himself  was  another — and  Letitia’s  quick  wits  soon  realised  this. 
Knowing  that  the  two  secretaries  would  dine  together,  she  perceived 
that  as  soon  as  the  servants,  who  are  always  credited  with  under- 
standing some  English,  had  left  them,  they  would  have  no  reason 
for  reserve,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to  insure  their  talking  on  the 
right  topic.  “ Master  will  write  one  letter  to  Mr.  Leckwith,”  she  said ; 
and  Merivale,  asking  no  questions  as  to  how  it  would  be  used,  wrote 
it,  leaving  her  to  do  the  rest.  In  that  climate,  except  during  perhaps 
two  weeks  in  the  year,  there  is  never  any  disposition  to  keep  rooms 
closed  at  evening — the  windows  folding  like  doors  stand  always  open 
— and  Letitia  knew  where  she  could  post  herself  so  as  to  hear  all 
that  passed.  It  was  almost  impossible  that  the  two  men  in  discussing 
the  letter  could  fail  to  give  some  indication  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  As  a matter  of  fact,  everything  came  out  precisely  as  she 
designed — the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  made  abundantly 
clear ; she  had  heard  all  she  wanted  to  know,  and,  far  too  much 
occupied  by  her  success  to  notice  Mrs.  Cudlip  entering  the  other  end 
of  the  verandah,  had  run  off  to  impart  her  information. 

But  she  did  not  go  straight  to  Merivale.  There  was  some  one 
else  who,  she  intended,  should  have  the  first  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  her  ingenuity. 

In  a different  direction,  on  the  border  of  the  Maidan,  a sallow 
youth  was  standing  under  a cotton  tree  waiting  for  her.  He  had 
been  there  doing  nothing  for  half  an  hour  to  keep  his  tryst,  and  the 
delay  had  exercised  him  deeply.  In  his  employer’s  shop,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  a kind  of  clerk,  he  daily  spent  three  times  that  period 
in  absolute  inertness  with  much  inward  satisfaction.  But  it  was 
different  in  his  spare  hours,  and  besides,  he  was  in  a state  of  pro- 
found excitement,  for,  armed  with  the  information  that  she  would 
bring,  he  was  to  repair  to  the  bazaar,  and  there,  plunging  wildly  into 
speculation,  risk  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  rupees  with  reck- 
less temerity  upon  a certainty — that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  induce  any 
native  broker  to  deal  with  him. 

“ Oh,  you  are  coming  very  late,”  he  said,  with  obvious  emotion, 
when  at  length  Letitia  appeared.  To  do  justice  to  the  variety  of 
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his  accent  would  require  musical  notation  traversing  several 
octaves. 

Letitia  explained  that  she  was  not  late,  and  that  what  she  had  to 
tell  him  was  of  the  most  complete  accuracy. 

‘‘You  can  put  more  on  it,”  she  said.  “ Very  safe.” 

“ Oh,  very  much  afraid,”  replied  Mr.  de  Souza. 

I think  some  little  osculatory  exchange  had  to  take  place,  and 
then  he  hurried  off  to  cast  the  commerce  of  British  India  into  the 
seething  whirls  of  speculation.  It  was  half  an  hour  or  more  after 
Letitia  had  left  the  house  that  Merivale  at  the  club  received  a little 
pencil  note. 

“ No,  nothing  will  be  sent.  This  is  pukka.” 

He  had  refused  to  play  cards  or  billiards,  saying  he  had  fever* 
and  was  going  home  early.  A few  minutes  after  getting  the  note  he 
was  in  his  cart,  going  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  trot  towards  the 
house  where  he  lived.  This  was  not  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
town,  but  in  the  business  quarter,  where  he  shared  the  upper  stories 
of  a building  with  two  other  men  whose  offices  were  below.  It 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  live  near  the  club,  in  the  dis- 
trict where  Europeans  mostly  congregate  ; but  to  a man  given  to 
speculation  a neighbourhood  more  easily  approached  by  native 
dealers  had  considerable  advantage.  For  your  Hindoo  broker  does 
not  confine  his  operations  to  the  hours  which  alone  we  dedicate  to 
business.  As  long  as  he  is  awake  he  is  ready  to  trade— he  has  no 
pastime  and  no  resource  so  full  of  pleasure  and  interest  to  him  ; 
and  gathering  at  certain  known  spots,  groups  of  dusky  speculators, 
leaning  against  walls  or  squatting  on  their  heels,  prolong  their  transac- 
tions far  into  the  night. 

Merivale  was  a good  deal  strung.  In  the  next  hour  he  meant  to 
do  the  biggest  thing  he  had  ever  done.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  delay, 
for  there  was  no  saying  how  soon  some  Government  announcement 
might  not  be  made.  But  until  something  was  said  officially  all  was 
in  his  own  hands.  He  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  information, 
confident  in  his  own  adroitness  in  managing  the  market,  and,  as 
Brand  had  said,  there  was  almost  a fortune  in  it.  He  was  not  a 
man  whose  mind  was  given  to  painting  pictures  of  the  future,  but  he 
could  not  once  or  twice  resist  the  reflection  that  in  the  next  few  days 
the  whole  aspect  of  his  life  would  probably  be  in  some  measure 
changed.  There  are  times  when  we  cannot  help  feeling  certain  of 
events. 

As  he  drove  into  the  gateway  he  expected  to  see  Bhur  Dass’s  bare 
legs  standing  under  the  porch.  It  was  after  ten  o’clock,  but  he  had 
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not  yet  come.  Another  broker  came  in  just  after  the  cart,  and 
Merivale  gave  him  a small  order  to  buy  rice.  There  was  no  need  of 
showing  his  own  hand.  The  man  closed  at  once,  without  going  to 
the  bazaar  to  put  the  transaction  through.  It  seemed  a little  singu- 
lar, but,  supposing  it  happened  to  fit  in  with  some  dealings  already 
made,  Merivale  thought  no  more  of  the  circumstance.  It  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  when  Bhur  Dass  appeared  at  the  door  of 
his  room. 

“You  are  very  late,  baboo,”  said  Merivale. 

“ That  is  my  fault,  sahib.” 

“ Well,  what  is  going  on  ? ” 

“ His  honour  knows  best  what  is  going  on.” 

“ I have  been  thinking,  baboo,  that  there  is  no  use  waiting  and 
doing  nothing.  We  have  all  spent  a good  many  weeks  watching  to 
see  what  would  happen,  and  nothing  has  happened.  I have  made 
up  my  mind  to  sell  a little.”  Merivale’s  Hindustani  was  not  of  the 
highest  order,  but  he  was  fluent,  and  made  himself  easily  understood. 

“ I will  see  his  honour  in  the  morning,”  said  Bhur  Dass. 

“ Better  do  it  now.  When  I decide  on  a thing  I like  to  put  it 
through  at  once.” 

“ But  the  sahib  wishes  to  sell.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How  can  I sell  ? There  is  no  buyer  at  present.” 

“No  buyer ? ” Merivale  was  irritated,  suspecting  that  Bhur  Dass 
was  trying  to  make  capital  himself  by  putting  a definite  construction 
on  his  desire  to  sell.  “No  buyer?  Why,  the  market  is  strong,  man. 
You  know  as  well  as  I do  that  everyone  is  trying  to  buy.” 

“ Has  the  sahib  any  information  ? ” 

“ No,  of  course  I have  not.”  This  was  still  more  irritating.  As 
if,  having  information,  he  would  be  likely  to  make  it  public  ! 

“ The  sahib  has  not  seen  any  telegram  ? ” 

“ I have  seen  no  telegram.” 

Bhur  Dass  put  his  hand  into  some  mysterious  place  in  his 
garments,  and  produced  a scrap  of  printed  paper.  One  or  two  of 
the  newspapers  in  Calcutta,  in  default  of  evening  editions,  issue  to 
subscribers  a series  of  slips  giving  telegrams  and  other  pieces  of 
news  as  they  arrive.  It  was  one  of  these  slips,  wet  from  the  press, 
that  Bhur  Dass  produced.  Merivale  held  it  under  the  lamp  and 
read  it.  It  bore  that  same  telegram  of  which  Leckwith  had  spoken, 
saying  that  the  accounts  of  the  famine  were  exaggerated  and  that  it 
could  be  dealt  with  locally.  There  it  was  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Every  dealer  in  the  bazaar  knew  as  much  as  he  did.  No  wonder 
there  were  no  buyers. 
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“ I had  not  seen  it,  baboo.  I shall  do  nothing  to-night.  You 
may  go.” 

So  the  vision  of  that  fortune  which  Merivale  had  been  contem- 
plating vanished. 

That  night  Bhur  Dass  made  some  extra  and  especially  savoury 
offerings  to  his  family  idol — some  braised  corn,  some  garlic,  and  a 
small  measure  of  ghee.  This  last  article  was  a thought  rancid,  but 
perhaps  the  cheery  little  divinity  did  not  notice  this.  Transcendental 
philosophers  tell  us  that  everything  perceived  by  our  physical  senses 
is  but  a material  shell,  an  envelope  of  a spiritual  reality  within.  In 
the  morning  the  envelopes  of  the  corn,  the  garlic,  and  the  ghee  were 
still  there,  so  the  gratified  idol  had  doubtless  consumed  only  their 
spiritual  realities,  and  spiritual  ghee  can  surely  not  be  rancid.  But 
whatever  it  wras  that  the  revered  being  ate,  he  certainly  merited 
additional  offerings  that  night.  Quietly  as  he  sat  under  his  silver 
crown,  with  his  black  flat  legs  so  uncomfortably  crossed,  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  protect  the  family  that  bowed  down  to  him,  and 
warded  off  from  them  the  direst  calamity  that  could  befall  mortal 
men — to  wit,  the  loss  of  many  thousand  rupees.  For  the  faithful 
head  of  the  race,  in  the  person  of  Bhur  Dass,  had  some  time  before 
ten  o’clock  repaired  with  two  friends  to  Merivale  sahib’s  house — and 
had  the  sahib  come  back  while  he  was  there,  Bhur  Dass  would  most 
likely  have  done  business  on  his  own  account  that  would  have 
turned  out  very  lamentably.  The  excellent  deity  foresaw  this — that 
is  very  clear — and  he  inspired  Leckwith  sahib,  a member  of  the 
Government,  to  drive  down  at  the  unusual  hour  of  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  and  ask  in  a stern  voice  for  Merivale  sahib. 

Bhur  Dass,  bending  very  low,  had  answered  for  the  durwan  that 
the  sahib  was  not  yet  in. 

“ What  are  you  ? ” Leckwith  said.  “ You’re  not  a servant.” 

“ Sahib,  no.  I am  a broker.” 

“ What  do  you  deal  in  ? ” 

“ I deal  in  produce,  sahib,  mostly  grain  and  the  like.” 

“And  you  are  waiting  to  do  business  now  with  the  sahib  ? ” 

“Yes,  sahib.” 

“ Has  he  done  anything  yet  ? ” 

“ Not  yet,  sahib.” 

Leckwith  laughed  aloud.  The  three  men  drew  round  the  cart 
anxiously,  nothing  doubting  that  he  had  brought  special  news  for 
his  friend.  To  a Hindoo  such  a proceeding  seems  too  natural  to  be 
called  in  question. 

“ Then  go  round  to  the  ‘ John  Bull  ’ office  and  see  what  news 
here  is  before  you  do  anything.” 
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And  off  waddled  Bhur  Dass  and  his  companions,  not  many 
minutes  before  Merivale’s  steaming  horse  came  through  the  gate. 

Do  you  ask  what  had  brought  Leckwith  there  ? Primarily  the 
desire  to  expose  Merivale,  to  tell  him  that  his  device  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  to  denounce  the  unholy  gains  which  he  must  have 
already  reaped.  But  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  yet  availed 
himself  of  his  opportunity,  Leckwith’s  feelings  underwent  modifica- 
tion. Events  might  be  left  to  work  themselves  out,  he  thought,  and 
he  returned  to  his  house. 

But  it  was  not  the  wish  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Merivale  that 
had  brought  him  out  that  night.  He  had  gone  to  that  house  because 
he  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  his  heart  had  burnt  to  tell  the  trickster 
what  he  thought.  But  it  was  for  a different  reason  that  he  had 
driven  to  this  part  of  the  town.  He  had  come  down  because  a 
woman,  galled  by  deep  and  scornful  indignation,  had  urged  him  to  do 
something,  if  it  was  only  to  make  an  attempt  to  stand  between  the 
gambler  and  his  victims.  As  Mrs.  Cudlip  read  the  letter  that 
Leckwith  had  held  out  to  her,  down  had  come  the  pedestal  in  her 
mind,  down  had  come  Merivale’s  image  with  it,  and  away  flew  a 
hundred  pretty  dreams  that  fluttered  round  it.  His  own  words 
revealed  him.  A woman  can  allow  for  so  much  in  the  man  she  cares 
for.  She  could  have  reconciled  herself  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
trifle  over-sharp  in  business;  that  tendency  might  perhaps  have 
figured  merely  as  eminent  ability,  envied,  and  therefore  denounced, 
by  others.  Even  the  attempt  to  learn  a secret  useful  to  himself  her 
mind  might  have  represented  without  harshness  as  the  outcome  of 
that  eagerness  for  success  so  characteristic  of  the  inscrutable  male 
mind.  But  to  have  deceived  her,  to  have  posed  to  her  as  the  noble 
lover  of  mankind,  when  his  desires  were  wholly  in  the  root  of  all 
evil,  to  have  cheated  her  of  her  admiration  and  sympathy — these 
things  were  not  to  be  forgiven. 

“You  will  prevent  this  being  done,  of  course?  ” she  said. 

But  both  the  gentlemen  said  it  was  too  late.  By  this  time 
Merivale’s  operations  would  be  already  begun,  and  if  it  were  not  so 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  Government  news  might  be 
published  to-morrow,  but  not  to-night.  One  could  not  cry  it  in  the 
streets. 

“Well,  but  do  your  best — do  something,”  broke  from  Mrs. 
Cudlip. 

To  Brand  it  sounded  ridiculous — it  was  time  to  be  going  to  bed 
in  that  climate — not  to  be  doing  one’s  best  in  any  way.  But  Leck- 
with was  different.  He  was  not  easily  roused  to  any  action  beyond 
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assiduous  application  to  the  routine  work  of  his  office.  Naturally 
inert,  he  preferred  to  let  things  drift,  and  when  the  chance  of  remedy- 
ing them  had  gone  by  he  was  wont  to  blame  ill-luck.  That  was  his 
temperament.  But  an  appeal  to  exert  himself  in  what  seemed  a 
righteous  cause  had  never  failed  to  touch  his  sensitive  conscience — 
touched  it,  perhaps,  the  more  deeply  because  exertion  was  distasteful 
to  him  physically — while  to  find  a woman  more  intent  on  doing  right 
than  himself  was  humiliating  to  him. 

“ I’ve  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,”  he  said.  “ I’m  afraid 
it’s  useless,  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  try.  It  will  mean  loss  to  so 
many  if  Merivale  carries  his  trick  out.” 

So  he  hurried  round  to  the  member  of  council  in  charge  of  his 
department,  who  at  once  agreed  that  they  should  apply  to  the  editors 
of  the  newspapers  to  put  the  telegram  in  circulation.  He  drove  to  the 
office  as  fast  as  his  horse  would  go.  The  requests  of  Governments 
are  not  lightly  refused,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  telegram 
was  being  put  in  type. 

Yet,  had  Merivale  gained  his  piece  of  knowledge  half  an  hour 
earlier,  had  Letitia  gone  straight  to  him  when  she  passed  Narain 
Singh’s  gate,  even  then  a fine  stroke  of  business  would  have  been 
done,  and  several  thrifty  and  well-to-do  natives  would  have  come 
dangerously  near  to  ruin.  But  Letitia  had  never  intended  to  go  at 
once  to  the  club.  This  secret  that  was  so  valuable  to  one  man 
must  bear  a value  for  another  too,  and  she  had  determined  that  the 
lad  she  loved  should  have  the  first  chance  with  it. 

She  had  hurried  to  that  cotton  tree  where  we  saw  her  on  the 
Maidan,  and  as  she  walked  away  some  sweet  little  dreams  rose  in 
her  mind.  Were  not  the  great  weavers  of  dreams — youth  and  the 
prospect  of  opulence — at  her  side  ? She  dreamed  of  a tiny  bungalow 
in  a certain  close  unsavoury  street.  There,  in  leisurely  state,  and 
complaining  of  the  heat  as  European  lady  should,  she  would 
regulate  an  obsequious  household  ; there  the  passer-by  should  see  the 
luxurious  punkah  wave  through  the  day  and  evening  ; there  on  Sun- 
day mornings  she  would  receive  dusky  visitors,  to  whom  she  would 
talk  of  going  to  the  hills,  and  ridicule  the  ways  of  native  servants ; 
and  there  de  Souza,  arrayed  in  a hot  black  frock-coat  and  sun  helmet, 
should,  like  a true  English  gentleman,  swear  in  menacing  accents  at 
trembling  domestics.  Well,  we  all  have  our  ambitions. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  de  Souza  was  the  only  person  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  putting  Letitia’s  information  to  practical  use.  Having, 
not  without  difficulty,  found  a broker  professing  readiness  to  trust 
him,  marvelling  at  his  own  audacity,  he  sold  rice  in  such  quantities 
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that  when  the  actual  news  was  made  public  he  stood  to  gain  between 
fifty  and  sixty  rupees.  The  conception  that  he  would  handle  that 
sum  rendered  his  night  feverish  and  restless. 

But  when  the  time  for  settlement  arrived,  the  broker,  having 
furnished  no  written  contract,  gave  him  instead  of  the  money  a placid 
smile,  and  the  assurance  of  his  belief  that  the  sahib  had  dreamed 
it  all. 

When  Merivale  called  the  following  day  on  Mrs.  Cudlip,  her  door 
was  shut,  which  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  “ Not  at  home.”  By  the 
next  steamer  she  left  for  England,  having  discovered  that  her  affairs 
called  urgently  for  her  presence  there. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  Field- Marshal  de  Hauteville  Sugg  went  home 
not  long  afterwards.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  another  surgeon  he  had 
been  compelled  to  spend  over  three  hours  a day  at  the  hospital,  and 
nature  had  not  borne  the  strain. 

He  lives  now  in  England,  having  married  a pretty  widow.  He 
announced  his  engagement  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dyer,  who  told  some 
of  his  friends  of  it  at  dinner.  “ Pleasant  woman,  she  is ; ” and  then, 
closing  his  left  eye  with  pertinacious  compression,  he  added,  “ got  a 
bit  of  money,  too.” 
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THE  WHITE  ROSE  ON 
THE  BORDER. 


Part  I. 


F all  the  thousands  who  pass  yearly  by  “ Carlisle  wa’  ” on  their 


w way  to  the  romantic  Lakeland  or  to  the  wilder  wastes  and 
waters  of  Scotland,  how  many  bestow  so  much  as  a glance  of  passing 
interest  upon  the  old  red  border  city,  except  as  a convenient  place 
for  refreshment,  a stage  on  a tedious  journey?  Yet  beneath  those 
ancient  piles  of  Norman  fortress  and  Gothic  minster  as  stirring  an 
act  was  played  in  the  last  tragedy  of  the  awful  Stuart  cycle  as  any  on 
the  moor  by  Inverness,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Moidart  and  Skye : at 
Tyburn,  Kennington,  and  the  Tower  of  London.  As  Henry 
Esmond’s  grandsons  uncovered  their  heads  passing  beneath  Temple 
Bar,  so  may  reverent  pause  be  given  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
Prince  who  marched  so  merrily  into  Carlisle  city  just  a century  and 
a half  ago,  and  of  those  loyal  gentlemen  who,  for  love  of  him  and  the 
right,  laid  down  their  lives  at  Harribee. 

All  that  wild  borderland  rings  with  the  echoes  of  historic  story 
from  the  dim  days  of  King  Arthur  and  the  round  table,  whose  name 
lingers  in  cairn  and  valley,  to  that  foggy  Sunday  morning  when 
Prince  Charlie  and  his  knights  invested  the  city.  Jts  position  as  a 
frontier  fortress,  like  Newcastle  sixty  miles  to  the  east,  drew  within 
its  ancient  walls  Plantagenet  kings  on  their  way  to  annex  Scotland 
and  Scottish  kings  returning  to  retaliate.  Edward  I.  loved  the  quiet 
retreat  of  Lanercost  Priory.  Robert  Bruce  was  turned  excommuni- 
cate from  the  high  altar  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  when  he  fled  there 
red-handed  from  the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn  in  the  monastery 
at  Dumfries.  Fair  Queen  Mary  fled  there  too  from  Langside,  and 
lived  for  awhile  in  the  castle,  leaving  mementoes  of  her  gracious 
presence  in  carved  initials  and  a great  oaken  table,  said,  without 
much  show  of  probability,  to  have  served  her  for  an  altar. 

All  in  the  bleak  November  weather  of  1745,  Prince  Charles 
Edward  crossed  the  Border  and  marched  southward  for  London  at 
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the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  It  was  a very  small  army  with  which 
to  defy  the  forces  of  a powerful  government.  Historians  estimate  its 
strength  differently,  but  the  variations  are  small,  and  it  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men,  with  six  small 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  a hundred  and  fifty  baggage  carts  and 
waggons.  A rude,  undisciplined  band  of  desperadoes  they  must 
have  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  regiments  that  had  fought  in  Marl- 
borough’s wars;  of  much  less  account  in  those  of  a Moltke  or  a 
Wolseley.  Numbers  of  them  were  armed  with  nothing  better  than 
scythes,  sickles,  or  any  rude  weapon  that  came  to  hand.  The  chiefs 
and  those  clansmen  who  were  near  akin  to  them  were  well  armed 
with  pistol  and  broadsword,  target  and  dirk ; but  the  lately  passed 
Disarming  Act  had  told  severely  upon  those  poorer,  smaller  clans, 
which  though  not  exactly  tributary,  were  each  under  the  protecting 
banner  of  some  great  chief.  Yet  this  horde  of  half-clothed  savages 
had  not  only  dared  to  meet  those  famous  regiments  but  to  beat  them 
over  and  over  again.  There  was  method  in  the  seeming  madness 
of  their  .array.  They  were  trained  to  fall  into  perfect  order  the 
moment  the  word  was  given,  and  every  chief  knew,  with  such 
absolute  certainty  as  no  modern  general  can  possess,  that  wherever 
he  led  his  men  would  follow  as  steel  follows  the  magnet. 

Rude  and  raw  as  rank  and  file  might  be,  the  leaders  would  have 
yielded  neither  to  Charlemagne’s  paladins  nor  to  our  Wellingtons, 
Havelocks,  and  Gordons  for  knightly  valour  ; and  surely  no  cause  that 
was  not  righteous  and  noble  would  have  gathered  to  its  standard  such 
pure  high  souls  as  Lochiel,  the  “ gentle  Lochiel,”  the  “ sheet-anchor 
of  loyalty/’  whom  even  his  enemies  forbore  to  doom  to  the  Gehenna 
that  awaits  the  traitor,  trusting  that  “ Lochiel  would  be  a Whig  in 
heaven  ” ; as  the  chivalrous,  single-hearted  Duke  of  Perth  ; as  Lord 
George  Murray,  a rough  soldier,  hasty  and  jealous  of  temper,  but 
true  as  steel  and  wise  in  counsel ; Lord  Balmerino,  rugged  and 
staunch  to  the  scaffold.  And,  over  them  all,  the  gallant  young 
Prince-errant,  a leader  followed  with  such  enthusiastic  devotion  as 
surely  had  never  been  known  since  his  great  ancestor  the  Bruce  had 
freed  his  country  from  a foreign  yoke,  and  the  Black  Prince  was  laid 
to  rest  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Alas  ! that  among  those  valiant  souls  should  be  Elcho,  the  half- 
hearted, who  afterwards  so  bitterly  avenged  fancied  slights  by 
traducing  and  forsaking  his  Prince,  and  Murray,  of  Broughton, 
which  also  betrayed  him. 

Charles  decided  to  march  southward  by  Carlisle  to  avoid  Marshal 
Wade,  who  was  preparing  to  meet  him  at  Newcastle.  The  black 
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ugly  town  by  the  Tyne  bore  little  goodwill  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 
It  had  been  a prison  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  citizens  had  flung  into 
the  river  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  James  II.  to  avenge  the 
forfeiture  of.  their  Charter,  and  the  royal  appointment  of  a Catholic 
Mayor,  Sir  William  Creagh.  But  with  the  rising  for  the  Stuarts  in 
1715,  the  westward  country  district  was  closely  connected.  The 
ruined  castle  of  Dilston  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  its  sad 
and  solemn  memorial.  Until  a few  years  ago  the  body  of  James, 
third  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  rested  in  Dilston  chapel.  The  present 
writer  remembers  as  a very  little  child  being  shown  his  coffin.  A 
man  thrust  a candle  at  the  end  of  a pole  through  an  aperture  to  light 
the  vault,  into  which  one  peeped  with  awe.  There  is  a touching 
ballad  in  Percy’s  Reliques,  “ Lord  Derwentwater’s  Good-night,”  which 
no  doubt  expresses  the  last  earthly  desire  of  his  heart  : 

Albeit  that  in  London  town 
It  is  my  fate  to  die, 

Oh  ! carry  me  to  Northumberland 
In  my  father’s  grave  to  lie. 

And  chant  my  solemn  requiem 
In  Hexham’s  holy  towers, 

And  may  sw7eet  maids  of  fair  Tynedale 
Scatter  my  grave  with  flowers. 

They  carried  him  to  Northumberland  in  solemn  state,  though  by 
anxious,  mysterious  night-stages,  and  he  slept  there  for  a century  and 
a half.  Then  Lord  Petre,  eldest  descendant  of  that  earl  by  his  only 
daughter,  Lady  Mary  Radcliffe,  “ translated  ” the  body  to  his  Essex 
estate  of  Ingatestone.  The  bodies  of  the  other  Radcliffes  buried  at 
Dilston  were  then  removed  to  the  Catholic  churchyard  at  Hexham. 
A tall  cross  marks  their  graves.  One  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as 
something  of  a sacrilege  that  this  Northumbrian  hero  should  not 
have  been  suffered  to  sleep  by  the  wooded  hills  he  loved  so  well, 
above  the  stream  which  ran  like  blood  the  night  of  his  death,  when 
the  heavens  flamed  scarlet,  too,  and  the  people  whispered  “that 
Derwentwater’s  blood  was  running  in  the  sky.” 

The  forfeited  and  vast  estates  were  presented  by  the  Government 
to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Langley,  near  Hexham,  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Cadwallader  Bates,  who  erected  in  1883,  upon  the  main  road 
between  Langley  and  Haydon  Bridge,  a beautiful  stone  cross  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : “ To  the  memory  of  James  and  Charles, 
Viscounts  Langley,  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
London,  February  24,  1716,  and  December  8,  1746,  for  loyalty  to 
their  lawful  sovereign.’ 

Bywell  Castle,  near  Corbridge,  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in 
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1571  by  the  attainder  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  northern  rising  on  behalf  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  By  well  Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  great  Jacobite  Council 
in  1715,  when  its  owner,  Mr.  Fenwick,  received  Lord  Derwent- 
water,  Mr.  Forster,  of  Bamborough,  and  their  friends,  to  consult 
upon  their  plan  of  campaign. 

Newcastle  folks  were  in  a sad  fright  when  news  came  in  September 
1745  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  had  defeated  Sir  John  Cope, 
occupied  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  daily  expected  to  knock  at  their 
gates  on  his  way  to  London.  Marshal  Wade,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  garrison,  strongly  fortified  the  walls  and  gates,  and  guarded 
the  approaches  against  the  conquering  Prince.  On  October  17, 
1745,  o.s.,  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor  Stowell  was  born  at 
Heworth.  His  parents  were  quite  humble  Newcastle  people  named 
Scott,  and  it  is  said  that  shortly  before  his  birth  his  terrified 
mother  was  lowered  in  a basket  from  the  town  wall  by  their  house 
in  Love  Lane,  close  to  the  quay,  and  conveyed  in  a boat  across 
the  Tyne  to  Heworth  on  its  southern  shore.  Other  accounts  say 
that  Mrs.  Scott  was  removed  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  excite- 
ment prevailing  in  the  town,  and  that  it  was  the  doctor  who  escaped 
to  her  assistance  in  the  basket,  to  save  the  time  required  for 
obtaining  the  Mayor’s  permission  to  pass  through  the  closed  gates. 

Beyond  the  walls  the  country  people,  who  remembered  the  havoc 
of  thirty  years  ago,  looked  with  terror,  not  sympathy,  to  the  approach 
of  the  Jacobite  army.  On  June  8,  1829,  there  died  at  Hexham  a man 
named  Joseph  Dawson,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  ploughing  a field 
that  famous  year  of ’45,  and  was  frightened  from  his  work,  together 
with  his  fellow-labourers,  by  what  appeared  to  be  a troop  of  horse  on 
Whitfield  Fell.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  not  a detachment  of 
the  dreaded  Highlanders  daily  expected,  but  a drove  of  “ore 
galloways  ” — ponies  carrying  bags  of  ore  on  their  backs  from  the  lead 
mines  to  the  smelting  mills. 

On  November  8,  1745,  Prince  Charles  set  foot  on  English  soil. 
He  slept  that  night  at  Biddings,  near  Longtown.  On  the  9th  he  led 
his  division  of  the  army  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Eden  to  Rock- 
cliff,  crossing  the  river  at  the  Peat  Wath  below  Castletown.  A party 
of  officers  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  city  of  Carlisle  from  Stanwix 
banks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eden.  They  were  fired  upon  from 
the  Castle,  and  retired.  The  Prince  slept  that  night  at  Moorhouse, 
near  Burgh-upon-Sands,  where  his  great  Plantagenet  ancestor,  the 
Hammer  of  Scots,  had  laid  his  mighty  limbs  to  rest  four  centuries 
before. 
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On  Sunday,  the  10th,  the  city  was  invested  on  all  sides,  the  Duke 
of  Perth  commanding  one  division  at  Stanwix  on  the  north ; the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine  on  the  south-west  near  Denton  Mill ; the 
Prince  on  the  south  in  Blackhall  fields.  There  was  a fog,  and 
nothing  was  done  beyond  the  firing  of  a few  guns  from  the  citadel. 
The  Prince  slept  that  night  at  Blackhall,  and  next  day,  the  nth,  he 
marched  with  his  division  to  Brampton,  eager  to  meet  Marshal  Wade 
on  the  road  from  Newcastle,  and  give  him  battle  on  that  hilly  ground, 
so  advantageous  to  the  Highland  method  of  attack. 

Among  the  historic  places  of  the  world,  scenes  of  by-gone 
romance  and  derring-do,  shrines  to  be  reverenced  by  those  to  whom 
loyalty  and  valour  are  sacred  things,  the  little  market  town  of 
Brampton,  in  Cumberland,  is'all  but  unknown.  It  is  an  insignificant 
place  enough,  hardly  more  than  a village  ; out  of  the  way,  being 
some  distance  from  the  railway  line  ; just  off  the  low  plain  through 
which  the  Eden  flows  to  the  Solway,  surrounded  by  softly  swelling 
ridges  of  wooded  hill  and  dark,  bleak  masses  of  fell  beyond.  But  in 
its  midst  there  still  stands,  almost  unaltered,  the  very  house  that  for 
one  whole  week  was  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  an  English 
prince,  lawful  heir  of  her  ancient  throne.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  it  should  be  practically  forgotten.  Many  must  still  be  living 
who  heard  the  story  from  eye-witnesses.  Fourteen  years  ago  there 
were  certainly  persons  living  who  had  done  so  : old  David  Latimer, 
of  Brampton,  for  one,  who  described  to  the  present  vicar  of 
Lanercost,  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead  (who  died  in  March  1896),  how 
the  Highlanders  entered  and  occupied  the  town ; Thomas  Routledge, 
the  carrier,  who  died  in  1886,  and  who  remembered  having  heard  his 
grandmother  say  that  she  and  other  children  were  sent  off  to  Nether- 
Denton  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Highlanders.  Sergeant  Clark, 
of  Brampton,  who  was  living  in  1886,  aged  eighty-three,  if  not  living 
still,  heard  Mary  Gardner  relate  when  he  was  a boy  how  Lord 
George  Murray  and  his  staff  had  dined  at  her  father’s  house  at 
Westlinton,  she  being  eleven  years  old  at  the  time.  Miss  Lydia 
Hewitt,  living  at  Brampton  eight  years  ago,  and  perhaps  still,  had  in 
her  seventeenth  year  heard  of  Prince  Charlie  from  a man  who  saw 
him  during  the  occupation,  and  who  had  made  ladders  for  the  siege 
of  Carlisle  from  the  trees  in  Corby  woods. 

The  Prince  entered  Brampton  by  the  Lonning,  a lane  between 
poor  cottages  that  descends  the  steep  hill  along  which  runs  a paved 
road,  then  the  only  road  from  Carlisle.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lane 
where  the  present  parish  church  stands,  stood  then  the  chapel  of  the 
almshouses,  in  which  a number  of  Highlanders  were  quartered.  The 
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parish  church  of  that  and  many  preceding  ages  stood  a little  out  of 
the  town,  upon  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  Irthing,  and  is  now 
used  only  as  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  lying  round  it. 

The  small  square  house  which  the  Prince  made  his  headquarters 
stands  in  High  Cross  Street.  It  was  then  the  “Joiners’  Arms,”  but 
is  now  a draper’s  shop  and  residence.  Over  those  mean  walls  the 
royal  standard  floated  in  the  wintry  wind.  Up  and  down  those 
crooked  streets,  past  many  houses  still  standing,  the  royal  lifeguards 
clattered  and  the  tartans  waved.  The  stables  adjoining  that  house 
have  only  of  late  years  ceased  to  be  called  the  “ Cavalry  stables  ” ; 
and  another  house  in  the  same  street,  to  this  day  known  as  the 
“Barracks,”  by  its  name  hands  on  the  tradition  of  the  use  to  which 
it  was  once  put.  (Rev.  H.  Whitehead  on  “ Brampton  in  1745.”) 

The  Highlanders  encamped  on  the  Sands,  a large  triangular  green 
at  the  foot  of  a wooded  ridge,  just  where  the  Newcastle  road  comes 
into  Brampton.  In  these  dull  days  the  Sands  are  given  up  to  no- 
thing more  stirring  than  cattle  sales  and  political  meetings,  travelling 
theatres  and  menageries,  volunteer  drills  and  games.  The  Mote,  a 
high  conical  hill,  now  thickly  wooded,  was  then  covered  with  short 
heath,  and  alive  with  soldiers  too.  Against  the  white  and  brown  of 
the  wintry  landscape  the  banners  floated  in  gay  relief  with  their  fierce 
mottoes  and  slogans,  as  Waverley  beheld  them  on  the  slopes  of 
Duddingstone.  The  air  was  full  of  the  roll  of  drums,  the  shriek 
of  the  bagpipes,  the  wild  Celtic  tongue.  Mild  and  orderly  as  the 
army  had  proved  itself  all  along  the  march,  the  Cumbrian  country 
folk  were  half  crazed  with  terror  at  its  presence.  Mothers  hid  their 
children,  having  heard  that  the  Highlanders  would  eat  them.  Two 
officers  of  distinction  called  at  a house  near  Naworth  and  asked 
courteously  for  dinner,  offering  liberal  payment  for  their  entertain- 
ment ; but  their  hostess  having  little  confidence  in  Scottish  views  of 
rneutn  and  tunm , hid  her  pewter  service,  and  the  gentlemen  being 
restricted  to  the  use  of  two  wooden  spoons  and  a butcher’s  knife 
had  to  eat  their  mutton  with  their  fingers. 

A body  of  Highlanders  was  billeted  in  Naworth  Park.  They 
stained  the  character  of  the  army  for  honesty  by  shooting  some  sheep 
and  geese.  The  captain  in  command  was  extremely  angry,  as  such 
conduct  was  not  permitted  by  his  Royal  Highness.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  other  plunder  save  of  some  lace  taken  from  the 
hangings  of  a bed  in  Naworth  Castle.  Lord  Carlisle  and  his  family 
were  not  in  residence  at  the  time.  The  Highlanders  left  behind 
them  at  the  castle  a halbert,  a pike,  and  a javelin,  on  one  of  which 
weapons  is  the  date  1745,  probably  inscribed  later  for  identification. 
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They  also  left  a “ dress  sword  ” at  the  “ Half-Moon  ” Inn,  Brampton, 
a hostelry  then  kept  by  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  land- 
lord, Thomas  Thompson. 

The  Prince,  ever  anxious  to  spare  the  lives  of  “his  father’s 
deluded  subjects,”  sent  a courteous  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle, 
requesting  him  to  open  his  gates  in  peace  to  the  army,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  effusion  of  English  blood  ; that  poor  little  Mayor  who  tried 
so  hard  to  roar  like  a lion,  who  believed  himself  destined  for 
immortality  with  Leonidas  and  Horatius,  but  who  has  left  his  name 
to  posterity  only  as  a standing  joke  with  Falstaff  and  Johnnie  Cope. 
He  was  Pattison,  not  Paterson,  he  declared ; no  traitor  Scot,  but  a 
valiant  Englishman,  who  never,  never  would  yield  to  the  invader. 

The  letter  was  admitted  through  the  sallyport,  the  bearer  being 
paid  two  guineas  for  the  errand  by  his  Royal  Highness.  The 
doughty  Mayor  replied  by  a discharge  of  cannon,  and  the  siege  was 
begun  in  earnest. 

It  was  carried  on  under  conditions  of  great  discouragement.  The 
weather  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  even  the  hardy  Highlanders  could 
scarcely  bear  it,  yet  old  Tullibardine  and  frail  young  Perth  worked  in 
the  trenches  in  their  shirts  like  common  labourers.  The  ground  was 
marshy,  and  Lord  George  Murray  complained  that  he  could  not  get 
on  as  fast  as  he  wished  with  his  battery,  and  the  men  were  terribly 
exposed  to  fire  from  the  castle.  The  besiegers  dared  not  fire  a shot, 
lest  they  should  betray  the  smallness  of  their  calibre,  and  thus 
encourage  the  resistance  of  the  garrison.  In  spite  of  all  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  indefatigable  Duke  of  Perth,  it  was  feared  that  the 
place  of  attack  had  been  unfortunately  chosen. 

The  seeds  of  dissension,  too,  were  already  sown,  whose  harvest 
was  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Stuart  cause.  The  experienced  Lord 
George  Murray  was  jealous  of  the  higher  rank  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Perth.  Scotch  were  jealous  of  Irish,  Protestants  of  Catholics.  The 
Duke  was  compelled  to  resign  his  command  in  favour  of  Lord 
George.  Then  the  men  who  were  posted  on  the  blockade  com- 
plained that  they  were  unfairly  treated  in  being  constantly  employed 
in  the  trenches,  and  Lord  George  wrote  to  the  Prince,  suggesting 
that  men  should  be  drafted  from  the  battalions  at  Brampton,  to  take 
their  turn  of  the  toil  and  danger.  This  was  overruled,  as  the  regi- 
ments who  were  now  resting  were  those  who  had  had  all  the  hard 
work  at  Edinburgh ; to  the  great  annoyance  of  Lord  George,  who 
threatened  to  resign  his  command,  and  again  pestered  the  Prince  to 
remove  all  Catholics,  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  from  all  places  of  trust. 

So  the  Prince  waited  at  Brampton,  harassed  by  his  friends  much 
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more  than  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Carlisle,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  called  upon  any  day  to  fight  Marshal  Wade,  whose  army,  so 
far  as  numbers  and  equipment  went,  might  have  scattered  his  own 
like  chaff  before  the  wind ; and,  worst  of  all,  no  help  came  from 
England  ; and  if  England  would  not  rise,  France  would  hold  back 
too.  His  sweet  temper  began  to  wear  under  this  perpetual  strain. 
It  was  almost  passing  the  tact  of  a Stuart  to  soothe  away  imaginary 
wrongs  and  keep  the  peace.  Proud  Lowland  lords  and  gunpowder 
Highland  chiefs  were  all  as  ready  to  take  fire  on  matters  of  precedence 
and  privilege  as  if  he  were  already  at  St.  James’s  ruling  an  empire, 
with  stars  and  salaries  to  bestow. 

On  November  12  he  held  a council  at  Brampton.  He  wished  to 
march  eastward  to  meet  Wade,  but  was  overruled,  and  compelled  to 
remain  at  Brampton  to  cover  the  road  while  the  main  army  besieged 
Carlisle. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th,  the  Clans  and  Lowland  regiments  were 
marched  to  Warwick  Moor  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Prince.  At  noon 
he  rode  through  Warwick  Bridge,  attended  by  his  staff  and  his 
brilliant  bodyguard  of  Fitzjames’s  horse. 

The  moor  was  then  an  unenclosed  common,  which  has  all  but 
vanished  under  the  transforming  wand  of  cultivation.  It  has  been 
drained,  tilled,  and  planted  with  trees,  save  for  one  stretch  of  purple 
heather,  whose  roots  may  have  been  trampled  by  Prince  Charles’s 
horse.  The  new  road  to  Carlisle  now  climbs  the  steep  bank  up  to 
that  high  ridge  of  breezy  moorland,  after  crossing  the  modern 
Warwick  Bridge,  past  Warwick  Hall.  The  old  Hall  of  1745  has 
been  replaced  by  a handsome,  red  stone,  pseudo-classical  house,  and 
the  broad,  one-arched  stone  bridge  over  which  the  Prince  rode  has 
passed  away  too,  but  the  same  river  still  flows  smoothly  on  its  way  to 
the  Solway,  past  the  same  level  holmlands  and  wooded  banks,  and 
the  everlasting  hills  beyond  look  down,  unmoved  by  the  changes  of 
this  fitful-fevered  life,  upon  green  pasture  and  brown  cornfield  and 
our  busy,  matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century,  as  they  looked  down 
upon  the  last  army  that  crossed  the  Border  under  the  last  Stuart 
Prince  who  ever  trod  on  British  soil. 

The  army  received  him  with  a yell  of  rapture.  He  needed  all 
their  enthusiasm  to  cheer  him,  for  he  had  had  bad  news  that  morn- 
ing, and  his  brow  was  clouded  with  anxious  thought.  Long,  long 
years  after  he  was  described  by  one  who  saw  him  that  day  to  some 
who  touched  our  own  time,  as  pale-eyed  and  melancholy  : he  who 
was  wont  to  be  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  of  them  all.  Several  of 
the  north  country  squires,  who  had  been  wavering  between  prudence 
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and  hereditary  predilection,  had  openly  declared  for  the  Government; 
others,  for  whose  faith  the  most  experienced  Jacobite  agents  would 
have  answered  witt  their  lives,  refused  to  beat  up  their  tenantry  and 
slip  past  Marshal  Wade  to  join  the  forces  before  Carlisle.  “If 
they  refuse  to  rise,”  cried  the  angry  Prince,  “ I swear  I will  publish 
the  names  of  those  who  invited  me  to  come.” 

But  though  his  heart  was  wounded,  his  courage  never  quailed. 
He  rode  along  the  levies  and  inspected  his  men  : then  halted  upon 
the  western  edge  of  the  moor,  where  the  ridge  slopes  down  to  the 
plain,  and  viewed  the  city  : the  Cathedral  towering  above  the  low 
red  streets,  the  heavy  Norman  fortress  by  the  river.  Then  the 
army  divided  ; seven  regiments,  under  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  marched  to  Carlisle,  four  miles  distant ; 
the  others  remained  with  the  Prince. 

Like  David  on  Carmel,  he  was  sore-hearted  at  the  churlishness 
of  his  people,  who  refused  to  return  his  salutation  of  peace,  and 
taunted  him  as  one  in  rebellion  against  authority ; but  now  an 
Abigail,  gentle  and  open-hearted,  came  to  cheer  him  on  his  way, 
offering  with  her  loaves  and  wine,  and  sheep  ready-dressed,  kindly 
sympathy  and  heartfelt  prayers.  A message  came  from  Mrs. 
Warwick,  of  Warwick  Hall,  praying  his  Royal  Highness  to  honour 
her  house  by  his  company  at  dinner  ; requesting  also  that  he  would 
bring  those  of  his  friends  whom  he  might  be  pleased  to  select.  The 
Warwicks  were  Catholics  and  Jacobites,  but  among  those  who  timidly 
held  aloof.  The  squire  had  left  the  Hall  on  “urgent  private  busi- 
ness,” to  avoid  the  dilemma  presented  to  his  conscience  by  the 
planting  of  the  royal  standard  too  near  for  any  pretence  of  short- 
sightedness to  avail.  So  his  mother,  a Howard  of  Corby,  took  upon 
herself  to  offer  hospitality  to  the  royal  stranger  at  his  gates. 

The  Warwicks  have  passed  away  from  Warwick,  leaving  a 
memento  of  their  bounty  in  the  beautiful  little  Catholic  church  at 
Warwick  Bridge,  on  whose  walls  is  recorded  the  founding  of  the 
mission  by  that  very  Francis  Warwick  who  got  out  of  the  way  so 
conveniently  when  his  King’s  son  came  to  his  house. 

The  old  Hall  stood  where  the  new  Hall  stands,  low  by  the  river, 
sheltered  from  the  northern  and  western  winds  by  Warwick  Bank 
and  thick  woods.  Mrs.  Warwick  received  her  princely  guest  in  the 
“ Oak  parlour,”  where  he  dined,  like  an  English  soldier,  on  roast 
beef  and  ale.  After  drinking  to  the  King,  he  gave  as  a toast,  “ The 
Ladies  of  England,”  adding  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  many 
enemies  among  them. 

A lady  at  Wetheral,  near  Warwick,  has  in  her  possession  a pair 
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of  candlesticks  of  dark  wood  twisted  spirally,  which  were  used  in  the 
chamber  allotted  to  the  Prince  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Warwick 
Hall.  He  did  not  sleep  there,  but  returned  to  Brampton  the  same 
evening.  “ May  God  bless  him  ! ” Mrs.  Warwick  exclaimed,  as  he 
rode  from  her  door.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  such  genuine  and 
quite  unexpected  kindness,  and  exclaimed,  “ These  are  the  first 
Christian  people  I have  met  since  I passed  the  Border.” 

On  a later  day  in  the  same  week,  we  are  told  that  he  visited 
another  Jacobite  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of 
Hetherington.  Mrs.  Hetherington  and  her  daughters  left  Cumber- 
land soon  after  the  royal  visit,  and  lived  in  London,  where,  with 
their  friend,  Lady  Primrose,  they  hid  and  entertained  the  Prince 
when  he  paid  those  later  secret  visits  to  the  capital. 

Near  Haydon  Bridge  on  the  South  Tyne,  in  sight  of  the  road  to 
Allendale  town,  there  stands  a farmhouse  where,  according  to  a 
floating  tradition  among  the  people  of  the  district,  Prince  Charles 
Edward  once  slept.  It  was  recently,  if  not  now,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Bacon  Grey,  of  Styford.  At  first  sight  one  discredits  the  story, 
there  being  no  record  of  the  Prince  having  ever  set  foot  in  Northumber- 
land. He  marched  to  Derby  and  back  by  Carlisle  and  Preston.  On 
closer  examination  the  legend  becomes  extremely  probable.  He 
lived  for  a whole  week  at  Brampton,  only  twenty  miles  or  so  west  of 
Haydon  Bridge  ; days  of  restless  leisure,  watching  the  road  to  the 
east  for  General  Wade  and  the  beleaguered  Castle  of  Carlisle  on  the 
west.  He  was  all  this  time  intensely  anxious  to  bring  the  Northum- 
brian squires  to  his  standard,  and  to  discover  whether  they  meant  to 
keep  their  pledges.  What  more  natural  for  an  impatient  Prince 
who  loved  adventure,  and  who  had  proved  so  successfully  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  personal  appeal,  than  to  slip,  incognito , from  Brampton, 
and  ride  twenty  miles  to  try  the  effect  of  persuasion  upon  the  tardy 
Northumbrians  ? And  whither  should  he  direct  himself  with  better 
chance  of  success  than  to  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Derwentwaters, 
which  lay  so  near  at  hand  ? Amongst  the  tenantry  there  must  still 
be  many  living  who  had  followed  their  Lord  to  Rothbury,  and  might 
be  ready  to  fight  again  in  the  good  cause;  many  who  for  the  dear  love 
they  bore  his  memory  would  gladly  shelter  the  Prince,  for  whose  father 
he  had  died,  should  he  come  among  them  with  his  life  in  his  hands. 
It  is  a lonely  region,  far  beyond  the  vigilance  of  such  police  as  existed 
in  those  wild  days,  far  from  the  reach  of  magistrates  ; for  though  the 
Northumberland  gentlemen  would  not  fight  for  the  King  to  whom 
they  drank  so  loyally  and  so  liberally,  neither  would  they  qualify  for 
the  bench  by  taking  oaths  to  the  usurping  Government.  Most  of 
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them  were  disqualified  also  on  religious  grounds,  being  Catholics. 
Therefore  we  may,  with  much  reason,  accept  the  old  story,  and 
honour  that  lonely  farmhouse  as  the  one  roof,  in  all  once-loyal 
Northumberland,  that  may  have  sheltered  Prince  Charlie. 

On  November  15  came  an  express  to  the  Prince  at  Brampton  bearing 
the  joyful  news  that  a white  flag  of  truce  was  hung  out  over  Carlisle 
wall.  It  was  an  immense  surprise.  When  the  piping  times  of  peace 
came  round,  and  the  enemy  was  safely  crushed,  it  behoved  Carlisle 
to  pick  up  her  scattered  rags  of  dignity,  and  find  honourable  excuses 
for  her  facile  overthrow.  Mounsey,  the  Cumbrian  historian,  even 
ascribes  the  sudden  surrender,  not  to  want  of  valour,  but  to  secret 
sympathy  with  the  Stuart  cause.  Jefferson,  in  his  “ Guide  to  Carlisle  ” 
— a work  not  only  absurdly  deficient  by  reason  of  its  blushing  reticence 
as  to  the  barbarities  enacted  in  the  Castle  dungeons,  but  shamefully 
inaccurate  in  statistical  details — describes  the  sufferings  of  the  be- 
leaguered city  as  if  those  five  days  had  been  five  months,  and  had 
equalled  in  their  horrors  the  chronicles  of  Lucknow  and  Paris.  “ The 
garrison  in  Carlisle  Castle,”  he  says,  “ consisted  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  militia,  a few  volunteers,  and  two  companies  of  in- 
valids, which  at  that  time  had  not  their  full  complement  of  men/ 
Yet  Scotland  had  been  occupied  for  nearly  two  months  by  a hostile 
army,  expected  any  day  to  cross  the  Border,  and  Carlisle  was  as 
likely  to  be  called  upon  as  Berwick  and  Newcastle  to  defend  the  de 
facto  Government. 

“The  latter  were  commanded  by  Captain  Gilpin,  of  Scaleby 
Castle.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  some  independent  companies 
in  the  city,  who,  however,  did  not  assist  the  garrison  with  more  than 
two  or  three  men  from  each  company.”  Why  not?  Jefferson  sayeth 
not.  “ From  this  cause  they  were  compelled  to  be  continually  on 
duty,  and  one  half  of  the  garrison  relieved  the  other  alternately.  The 
militia  were  put  to  other  hardships,  harassed  by  continual  duty,  and 
the  citizens  compelling  them  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  provisions. 
They  could  not  even  procure  sufficient  straw  to  make  temporary  beds 
on  the  walls  : ” not  being  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  Prince  who  slept 
on  pease  straw,  and  Lochiel,  who  was  so  painfully  shocked  at  his  son’s 
luxuriousness  in  making  for  himself  a pillow  of  a snowball.  “ Captain 
Wilson,  a son  of  one  of  the  members  for  Westmoreland,  paid  thirty 
shillings  for  the  use  of  a cobbler’s  stall  in  which  to  take  rest  under 
the  walls.  . . . The  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  straits  ; for  seven 
days  ” — the  date  of  the  investment  was  November  10,  the  surrender 
November  15 — “they  are  said  to  have  had  scarcely  an  hour’s  rest 
and  many  of  them  fell  sick  from  excessive  fatigue.  Desertions  took 
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place  almost  hourly,  and  as  the  officers  of  some  of  the  companies 
were  left  with  only  three  or  four  men,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
resolved  to  surrender  the  city.” 

The  story  is  told  with  a romantic  explanatory  addition  by  Mr. 
Gilpin,  probably  a near  relative  of  Captain  Gilpin  of  Scaleby,  who 
commanded  the  volunteers.  He  describes  how  the  Governor  sent  to 
Marshal  Wade  for  help,  which  that  officer  declared  himself  compelled 
to  refuse.  This  disappointing  but  important  intelligence  was  commu- 
nicated to  a few  of  the  principal  officers  (the  garrison  must  have 
been  as  lavishly  officered  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  as  the  army  of 
Monaco)  ; also,  unfortunately  for  Whig  interests,  to  some  others, 
one  of  whom  was  a busy  attorney,  at  present  agreeably  and  diplo- 
matically employed  in  wooing  a country  gentleman’s  daughter.  To 
give  himself  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  intended  father-in-law,  he 
told  him  the  secret.  The  convivial  old  gentleman  repeated  it  at  his 
club  that  evening,  believing  himself  to  be  amongst  friends.  There 
happened  to  be  present  a Papist,  who  was  at  heart  a Jacobite.  His 
heart  got  the  better  of  his  social  obligations,  and  he  left  the  club- 
room  at  once  to  take  horse  and  ride  to  the  besieging  camp.  He  was 
at  once  granted  an  audience  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  the  other 
leaders,  who,  having  found  the  siege  impracticable,  had  given  orders 
to  the  camp  to  break  up  next  morning.  He  assured  them  that  should 
they  remain  one  more  day  before  the  city  it  would  be  forced  to  yield, 
being  hopelessly  weakened  by  mutiny  within.  Counter  orders  were 
immediately  issued.  Next  day  the  militia  at  Carlisle  began  to  dis- 
perse ; the  city  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  surrendered.  Here  mere 
luck  was  undoubtedly  with  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was  an  almost 
bloodless  victory  of  no  lasting  importance,  but  it  increased  the 
Prince’s  prestige  enormously,  and  cast  one  more  gleam  on  the  radiant 
path  of  undimmed  success  which  seemed  to  lead  straight  to  a throne. 

Remembering  the  difficulties  at  Edinburgh,  Charles  refused  to 
accept  any  terms  offered  by  the  city  unless  the  castle  too  were 
surrendered.  The  Governor,  Colonel  Durand,  and  garrison  submitted, 
sending  word  to  the  Prince  in  the  afternoon.  The  Duke  of  Perth 
rode  into  Carlisle  and  proclaimed  King  James  III.  at  the  cross,  the 
very  cross  now  standing  in  the  market-place  before  the  quaint  old 
Town  Hall,  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  stood  meekly  by  in 
their  state  robes  and  listened. 

Joyously  the  triumphant  Highlanders  marched  into  the  ancient 
city.  The  low  November  sun  flung  a golden  glory  over  them  : fair, 
false  promise  of  a golden  future.  With  all  their  gift  of  second  sight 
how  many  of  them,  dazzled  by  victory,  could  read  the  ghastly  pro- 
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phecy  written  on  those  walls?  Not  in  passing  golden  gleams  should 
they  look  for  omens  ; rather  in  the  later  angry  red  of  the  winter  sun 
falling  behind  the  hills,  dyeing  clouds  and  city  in  one  lurid  crimson 
flood. 

But  their  hearts  beat  high  in  fulness  of  exultation  as  they  marched 
in  to  the  merry  discordant  pipes.  Over  those  strong  gates,  opened 
to  their  bow  and  spear,  a place  was  waiting  for  many  a doomed  head, 
yet  the  stones  cried  out  no  warning.  The  winds  from  their  native 
country  would  wail  and  sigh  round  them,  while  their  sightless  eyes 
stared  towards  the  dear  hills  whose  heather  would  never  bloom  more 
for  them,  until  the  carrion  crow  should  find  them  out.  And  those 
brave  hearts ! 

There  was  no  enthusiasm,  if  there  was  no  protest,  when  the  Duke 
read  the  proclamation.  The  stolid  citizens  gathered  round  the  cross 
to  see  and  hear,  but  they  seemed  neither  to  know  nor  to  care  which 
king  claimed  their  fealty.  The  faces  crowding  the  windows  neither 
smiled  nor  frowned,  were  only  faintly  curious.  One  alone  of  the 
conquerors,  the  gentle  young  Captain- General,  won  the  admiration 
of  the  Carlisle  folk  and  touched  their  hearts  by  his  grace  and  courtesy. 
It  was  the  most  spiritless  town  that  ever  was  taken.  It  had  not  had 
the  heart  to  resist,  and  now  it  had  not  the  spirit  to  suffer  shame.  Its 
one  little  tin-trumpet  of  defiance  had  exhausted  its  energies  and 
satisfied  its  amour-propre. 

One  of  the  militia  officers,  Joseph  Dacre,  great-grandfather  of 
the  present  Vicar  of  Irthington,  drank  publicly  to  the  de  facto 
sovereign,  George,  when  the  health  of  Charles,  Prince  Regent,  was 
drunk  in  the  market-place  by  the  victors.  The  Prince  refused  to 
punish  this  act  of  defiance.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Fleming,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  that  very  day  confined  of  a 
daughter  at  Rose  Castle,  the  episcopal  residence.  “ She  gave  orders,” 
the  “ Siege-baby  ” writes  herself  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine , 
“ that  I should  be  privately  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rosemary  d’Acre. 
At  that  moment  a company  of  the  Highlanders  appeared,  headed  by 
a Captain  Macdonald,  who  having  heard  there  was  much  plate  and 
valuables  in  the  castle,  came  to  plunder  it.”  (This  is  an  evident 
misapprehension.)  “ Upon  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders,  an  old 
grey-headed  servant  ran  out  and  entreated  Captain  Macdonald  not 
to.  proceed,  as  any  noise  or  alarm  might  occasion  the  death  of  both 
lady  and  child.  The  captain  inquired  when  the  lady  had  been  con- 
fined. ‘Within  this  hour,’  the  servant  answered.  Captain  Mac- 
donald stopped.  The  servant  added,  ‘ They  were  just  going  to 
christen  the  infant.’  Macdonald,  taking  off  his  cockade,  said,  ‘Let 
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her  be  christened  with  this  cockade  in  her  cap ; it  will  be  her  protec- 
tion now  and  after  if  any  of  our  stragglers  should  come  this  way;  we 
will  await  the  ceremony  in  silence’;  which  they  accordingly  did,  and 
then  went  into  the  coach-yard,  and  were  regaled  with  beef,  cheese, 
ale,  &c.  They  went  off  without  the  smallest  disturbance.  My  white 
cockade  was  safely  preserved,  and  shown  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
always  reminding  me  to  respect  the  Scotch,  and  the  Highlanders  in 
particular.  Rosemary  Clerk,  Edinburgh,  1887.” 

Lady  Clerk  was  presented  to  George  IV.  when  he  visited 
Edinburgh  in  1824,  and  related  to  him  the  story  of  her  christening 
and  her  white  cockade. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  November  16,  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Carlisle  came  in  state  to  Brampton.  There  on  their 
knees  before  the  Prince,  the  grim  chiefs  standing  round,  they 
presented  the  keys  of  Carlisle  to  his  Royal  Highness.  They  pre- 
sented but  a sorry  appearance,  quaking  visibly  in  the  august  presence. 
The  Prince  addressed  them  in  his  kindly  way  : “You  glory  in  being 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you  are  right.  I,  too,  am  proud  of 
being  an  Englishman  ; I consider  it  my  most  glorious  birthright ; and 
I am  sure  that  you  would  never  have  yielded  your  post  except  to  an 
English  Prince.” 

There  died  at  Brampton  only  in  1881  an  old  man  named 
Hetherington,  who  had  often  heard  his  grandmother  describe  the 
crowd  and  commotion  in  High  Cross  Street,  Brampton,  on  that 
occasion.  She  died  in  1813,  aged  89. 

On  that  same  November  16  news  reached  Newcastle  of  the 
perilous  plight  of  Carlisle,  and  Marshal  Wade  sallied  forth  to  its 
relief.  But  the  very  heavens  fought  for  the  Prince.  The  long- 
threatened  snow  fell  thick,  and  buried  such  rudimentary  roads  as  then 
lay  between  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Wade  got  no  nearer  than 
Hexham,  where  he  heard  that  Carlisle  had  surrendered.  He  marched 
back  at  once  to  his  snug  quarters  in  Newcastle,  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  left  the  way  to  London  open  to  the 
Prince. 

ALISON  BUCKLER. 

(To  be  concluded .) 
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THE  HUMOURS  OF  NEWSPAPER 

EDITING. 


MARINTH,  the  whimsical  character  in  the  flippant  novel 


i\  “ The  Green  Carnation,”  says,  “ Newspapers  are  very  enervat- 
ing. I wonder  what  a journalist  is  like.  I always  imagine  him  a 
person  with  a large  head — with  the  particular  sort  of  large  head,  you 
know,  that  is  large  because  it  contains  absolutely  nothing.”  This 
imagining,  senseless  though  it  sounds,  is  not  altogether  a satire. 
There  are  to  be  found  on  our  newspapers  editors  with  large  heads  con- 
taining absolutely  nothing,  slovenly  men  with  brains  devoid  of  ideas, 
and  apparel  more  or  less  without  buttons  ; but  the  old-fashioned, 
snuffy,  shuffling  editor  is  dying  out.  He  only  lingers  in  some  remote 
country  office,  where  he  patches  up  his  leading  article  from  any 
source  except  his  own  mind,  and  the  paper  go^  to  press  somnolently 
once  a week.  The  editor  of  an  English  daily  newspaper,  whether 
his  head  be  large  or  small,  must  have  something  in  it.  The  thirst 
for  news  is  so  insatiable,  and  newspaper  competition  so  keen,  that 
the  editor  of  a modern  daily  journal  must  have  energy,  resource, 
culture,  and  commercial  instinct.  Nor  only  has  he  “ to  collect  and 
keep  together  contributors,  to  settle  with  them  the  line  that  shall  be 
taken  upon  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  live  a good  deal  in 
society,”  but  he  has  to  keep  cognisant  of  the  world’s  life,  to  take  a 
political  and  social  part  in  it,  to  show  remarkable  sagacity  in  the 
swift  acquisition  of  important  news  at  any  cost,  and  spend  six  hours 
nightly  in  the  unremitting  work  of  arrangement,  counsel,  and  super- 
vision in  his  own  den.  He  has  comparatively  little  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  original  writing.  It  is  his  duty  to  get  the 
best  possible  work  out  of  his  literary  staff,  to  guard  his  paper  from 
folly  of  policy  and  expression,  to  steer  clear  of  libel,  to  alter,  sup- 
press, and  revise,  till  he  has  produced  a newspaper  that  is  creditable 
to  himself  and  attractive  to  the  reader. 

The  outsider  would  naturally  suppose  that  such  onerous  work, 
always  done  under  pressure,  tended  rather  to  destroy  than  foster 
humour.  That  supposition  is,  in  the  main,  true.  The  daily  paper 
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editor  is  a serious  person.  Frolic  and  sentiment  are  alien  to  his 
professional  career.  He  becomes  dignified,  grim,  or  anxious  in  his 
perpetual  endeavour  to  please  everybody,  and  to  comprehend  the 
political  crises  that,  in  these  eventful  days,  arrive  and  depart  so 
quickly.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  “ Endymion,”  tell  us  that  a country 
like  England,  accustomed  to  fogs,  and  possessing  a powerful  middle- 
class,  requires  grave  statesmen.  The  country  also  requires  grave 
editors — and  she  gets  them.  The  editors  of  our  great  dailies  are, 
almost  to  a man,  contemptuous  of  humour.  The  contributor  is 
continually  disheartened  and  dismayed  to  find  that  his  wittiest 
sentence,  or  most  brilliant  metaphor,  or  smartest  joke,  has  been 
ruthlessly  struck  out,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
appointment and  rage,  he  may  receive  a curt  note  in  this  phrase : 
“ Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  remind  you  that  ours  is  not  a comic  paper.” 

The  earth  would  be  a melancholy  dwelling-place  unless  gladdened 
by  sunshine.  The  newspaper  world  would  be  dull  without  humour. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  stifle  the  one  as  the  other.  The  hideous, 
repellent  smoke  of  our  great  cities  strives  to  intercept  the  sunlight. 
The  editor  grinds  his  heel  on  all  levity.  Yet  a shaft  of  glorious  light 
occasionally  penetrates  to  the  darkest  alley ; and  some  laughable 
error  or  comment  is  sure  to  wriggle  into  print.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly much  humour  in  newspaper  editing,  though  it  is  often  fugitive 
humour. 

Even  the  working  life  of  the  editor  is  not  inseparable  from  enter- 
tainment. In  the  eighteenth  century  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Courant 
was  deliciously  amusing  when  he  wrote,  “ I will  give  no  comments 
of  my  own  in  this  paper,  as  I assume  that  other  people  have  sense 
enough  to  make  reflections  for  themselves  ! ” Henry  Bate,  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post , never  picked  his  words  with  care.  His 
savage  onslaughts  raised  smiles  in  coffee-house  and  club,  and  also 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  peril.  He  was  composed  of  stem 
stuff.  He  lived  up  to  the  motto,  “I  never  apologise.  I never 
retract.”  Captain  Stoney,  a buck  of  the  time,  demanded  satisfaction 
for  a very  personal  paragraph  that  appeared  in  Bate’s  paper  ; but  he 
got  little.  “The  editor’s  choice  lay  between  a horse-whipping  and  a 
duel,  and  he  chose  the  duel.  The  two  gentlemen,  meeting  in  the 
Adelphi  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  called  for  a room,  shut  the  door,  and 
being  furnished  with  pistols,  fired  at  each  other  without  effect.  They 
then  drew  their  swords,  and  continued  to  fight  till  the  door  was 
burst  open  by  the  police.”  Bate  was  not  the  only  London  editor 
called  upon  to  use  sword  and  pistol,  as  well  as  pen  ; and  at  a later 
date,  an  editor  in  the  north,  bravely  focussing  public  opinion  on  the 
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instigators  of  a dastardly  trade  outrage,  sat  night  after  night  with  a 
revolver  on  his  desk,  prepared  for  a surprise  visit. 

Charles  Dickens  was  not  a militant  editor.  Starting  the  Daily 
News  with  great  zeal,  he  soon  wearied  of  his  self-imposed  task,  and 
resigned  the  editorship,  “ tired  to  death,  and  quite  worn  out.”  But 
in  this  century  America  has  not  had  a monopoly  of  the  fighting 
editor.  Captain  Hamber,  formerly  in  control  of  the  Standard , 
gave  a conspicuous  example  of  pugilistic  skill.  “ He  had  driven 
down  with  Mrs.  Hamber  to  the  office,  leaving  her  in  the  cab  for 
a few  minutes.  While  he  was  away,  the  driver  addressed  her  in 
tones  she  did  not  like.  ‘Tom,’  she  said,  when  her  husband 
reappeared,  ‘ this  man  has  spoken  impertinently.’  ‘ Get  down  from 
your  perch  at  once,’  said  the  journalist.  The  man,  with  an  oath, 
descended.  Hamber  boxed  him  first  on  one  ear,  then  the  other. 
When  the  cabman  squared  up  to  the  editor,  the  latter  slipped  a right 
and  left  into  his  opponent,  polishing  him  off  very  neatly.” 

The  editor  of  an  English  daily  escapes  the  indignity  that  was 
meted  out  to  John  Walter,  the  founder  of  the  Times , when  he  was 
sentenced  for  libel  “ to  stand  for  an  hour  in  the  pillory  at  Charing 
Cross  ” ; but  he  has  his  trials  and  annoyances.  He  is  frequently 
threatened  with  proceedings  for  libel,  and  at  intervals  he  gets  fierce 
letters  in  which  the  writers  promise  him  sound  thrashings.  Occa- 
sionally these  promises  are  followed  by  performances  ; but  the 
editor,  like  the  Yankee  colonel,  seldom  takes  the  demonstrations 
passively.  The  editor  is  alike  a master  of  suavity  and  defiance. 
He  prefers  to  exercise  the  former  quality,  because  it  is  essential  to 
his  work  that  he  should  keep  a quiet  mind  ; but  if  he  cannot  soothe 
the  exasperated  visitor  with  gentle  rhetoric,  or  freeze  his  anger  with 
cold  disdain,  he  dares  the  ruffled  individual  to  do  his  worst.  There 
have  been  many  extraordinary  interviews  in  the  editor’s  room,  even 
in  these  peace-loving  times.  I remember  one.  A short,  stout, 
choleric  man  rushed  into  the  office,  and  said,  with  his  voice  hoarse 
with  rage,  “ I must  see  the  editor.”  He  was  shown  up.  “ Good- 
day,”  said  the  editor  placidly.  “ Don’t  ‘ Good-  day  ’ me,  sir,”  roared 
the  irascible  person,  flourishing  a copy  of  that  day’s  paper.  “ What 
do  you  mean  by  this,  sir? — it’s  a gross  libel — you  must  apologise  ! ” 
The  editor  was  sitting  low  down  in  a capacious  easy  chair,  and  looked 
quite  insignificant  with  his  head  just  peeping  above  the  desk.  “ I 
am  sorry  if  we  have  offended  you,”  he  said  calmly,  grieved  that 
the  feelings  of  a subscriber  had  been  lacerated.  Taking  increasing 
interest  in  the  man’s  indignant  protests  and  threats,  the  editor  began 
to  rise  from  his  seat.  He  continued  to  rise,  deliberately,  to  his  full 
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height,  over  six  feet,  towering  high  above  the  small  man.  The  little 
Spartan  was  surprised,  then  startled,  and  gasping,  “ Oh,  you  need  not 
apologise,”  beat  a hasty  but  discreet  retreat. 

The  editor’s  chief  recreation  is  dining,  for  he  attends  more  public 
banquets  than  a Cabinet  Minister ; but  he  has  two  or  three  other 
forms  of  rare  pastime,  notably  yachting,  golfing,  and  riding.  A 
humorous  story  is  told  of  a Yorkshire  editor  who  was  devoted  to 
horse  exercise.  He  usually  rode  a tall  chestnut  steed  from  his 
country  house  to  his  office  in  the  hilly  city.  One  day  the  animal 
took  fright  in  the  chief  street,  and  flung  him  into  a passing  hansom 
as  adroitly  as  if  he  were  an  acrobat.  The  spectators,  greatly  alarmed, 
ran  to  his  assistance  ; but  the  venerable  gentleman  required  no  help. 
He  had  had  many  adventures  in  the  hunting-field,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  surprises.  He  gathered  himself  together,  stepped,  with 
a smile,  out  of  the  hansom,  nodded  to  the  driver,  and  sauntered  to 
his  office  as  cheerfully  as  though  “taking  a header  into  a hansom” 
was  a daily  employment.  The  only  perturbed  person  was  the 
cabman.  He  pursed  his  lips,  and  winked,  and  said,  “ Ah  shud  a 
thowt  as  t’  owd  chap  wouldn’t  a hurried  off  wi’out  payin’  his  fare  ! ” 

I have  said  that  the  modern  editor  is  devoid  of  humour ; but  I 
know  one  exception,  and  of  this  gifted  penman  a good  story  is  told. 
During  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster’s  term  of  office  as  Minister  of 
Education,  that  statesman  visited  the  city  in  which  the  editor  resides. 
Many  Board  schools  were  opened  that  day,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  reporters  should  drive  from  school  to  school.  A four-in-hand 
was  engaged  for  their  quick  progress.  The  vehicle  was  crowded 
with  pressmen.  During  the  long  drive  the  horses  became  restive, 
and  the  coach  was  in  imminent  danger  of  overturning.  At  the  time, 
the  editor  was  whirling  by  in  a private  carriage.  He  looked  with  a 
sardonic  smile  at  the  prancing  horses,  the  tilting  coach,  and  the 
overbalancing  pressmen,  and  said,  “ Ah  ! The  horses  are  frightened 
at  their  load  of  wickedness  ! ” 

One  of  the  strangest  freaks  in  newspaper  editing  was  indulged  in 
a few  years  ago  in  a Midland  town.  The  editor  of  a new  evening 
paper  wrote  a leading  article  two  columns  in  length,  and  placed  a 
footnote  at  the  end  of  the  effusion,  stating  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  inflict  such  a long  leading  article  on  his  readers  again.  He 
faithfully  kept  his  promise.  The  paper  has  not  appeared  since. 
Sometimes  the  editor  introduces  a delicious  bull  into  his  leading 
article.  On  a northern  daily,  not  long  ago,  he  wrote  a short  leader  on 
Thomas  Monck  Mason,  and  sagely  remarked,  “ Though  the  name  of 
Thomas  Monck  Mason  was  once  familiar  enough  to  the  English 
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public,  the  announcement  of  his  death  will  be  the  first  intimation  of  his 
birth  to  thousands  of  our  readers.” 

Only  the  other  day  the  question  was  asked,  “ What  becomes  of 
University  men  ? ” The  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  Many 
become  journalists.  In  more  than  one  newspaper  office  the  literary 
departments  are  sprinkled  with  University  men.  Some  are  brilliant, 
well-informed  writers,  quite  abreast  of  their  work.  Others  have  not 
only  “ the  tendency  to  arrogance  ” that  seems  unfortunately  insepar- 
able from  University  training,  but  they  have  a good  deal  to  learn  in 
the  rough  school  of  journalism.  They  comment,  with  scanty  know- 
ledge, on  public  questions  with  amazing  assurance.  They  are 
prepared  to  criticise  anything  or  anybody.  The  outcome  of  this 
unshaken  confidence  and  limited  experience  is  an  exquisite  or 
annoying  slip,  and  the  reader  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  staid 
morning  paper  has  at  least  one  comic  man  on  its  staff  after  all. 

I know  one  editor  whose  handwriting  is  perfect.  It  is  round,  clear, 
and  as  graceful  in  formation  as  the  fuchsia  flower ; but  one  of  the 
humours  of  the  average  editor  is*  to  write  execrably.  Horace  Greeley 
had  a wretched  fist,  but  I have  in  my  possession  a letter  that  can 
give  his  copy  the  palm  for  illegibility.  I wrote  to  an  editor  sug- 
gesting an  article  on  a current  topic.  He  replied  by  return,  saying 
that  he  would  accept  it.  I forwarded  the  manuscript.  The  article 
appeared  in  his  paper.  On  the  following  day  I received  a note  from 
the  editor.  He  admitted  that  the  article  was  interesting,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  said  that  he  had  not  ordered  it — that  I must  have  mis- 
read his  communication.  I reperused  the  note,  and,  after  con- 
siderable study,  discovered  that  I had  read  ‘‘can  accept”  instead 
of  “ cannot  accept  ” ; but  his  contraction  of  the  word  “ cannot  ” 
was  a marvellous  hieroglyph.  So  erratic  was  his  handwriting,  it 
flashed,  splashed,  and  sputtered  over  the  paper  so  like  a pyrotechnic 
display  that  he  was  known  among  the  printers  as  “ Fireworks,”  and 
they  received  extra  payment  for  setting  his  manuscript  in  type. 

The  editor  has  one  prime  source  of  gratification.  He  can  manu- 
facture his  own  language.  He  is  superior  to  the  dictionary.  To 
him  the  Queen’s  English  is  a mere  phrase.  He  insists  on  the  use  of 
Editor’s  English.  I have  known  him  give  stern  instructions  that  the 
word  “ while ” must  be  written  for  “whilst”;  that  “jeopardy ” was 
quite  inadmissible — it  should  be  “jeopard ” ; that  “ staunch”  should 
be  spelt  “ stanch  ” ; and  that  “ no  fewer  than  ” must  always  supersede 
the  stupid  phrase  “ no  less  than  ” in  his  columns.  He  has  (very 
justly)  asserted  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  “reliable,”  and 
that  the  word  “ transpired  ” is  a vulgarism.  Perhaps  the  only  occa- 
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sion  on  which  the  editor  thoroughly  unbends,  is  during  the  precious 
hour  he  devotes  to  wading  through  the  questions  from  correspond- 
ents, and  the  letters  addressed  to  himself.  He  bubbles  with  delight 
on  receiving  the  familiar  queries,  “ Is  Liverpool  a seaport  ? ” “ Does 

upwards  of  a hundred  mean  more  or  less  than  a hundred  ? ” Letters 
to  the  editor  in  this  style  also  make  him  squirm  : 

“ Dear  Sir, — I want  your  advice.  For  twenty  years  I have 
taken  your  valuable  paper ; and  yesterday  my  wife  eloped  with 
the  lodger.  “ Yours, 

“ A Constant  Reader.” 

“ Dear  Sir, — I notice  that  you  are  receiving  letters  about  the 
early  arrival  of  the  cuckoo.  I heard  the  cuckoo  fifteen  years 
ago.  “ Yours, 

“ Flathead.” 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  now  in  this  city,  and  in  three  days  you 
will  hear  of  another  crime.  “ Yours, 

“Jack’ the  Ripper.” 

The  above  letter  is  sent  two  or  three  times  a year  by  some  lunatic, 
who  adds  that  he  has  “a  buzzing  in  his  head.”  The  note  is 
generally  written  in  red  ink,  to  represent  blood,  and  bears  as  a crest 
a human  heart  pierced  by  a stiletto. 

The  editor  needs  a good  deal  of  self-control,  patience,  and  loving 
kindness  to  make  his  life  tolerable ; but  there  is  one  department  of 
his  paper  in  which  he  can  vent  indignation  and  venom  long 
smothered.  He  can  let  it  prance  and  sting  all  through  the  reviews 
of  books.  That  he  seldom  yields  to  the  temptation  proves  that  he 
has  a noble  nature.  Marie  Corelli  has  worked  herself  into  a white 
heat  of  anger  against  all  editors  and  reviewers.  She  writes  : “ The 
criticism  does  not  depend  on  the  merit  of  the  book,  but  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  reviewer.”  Does  she  not  take  these  long-suffering 
men  too  seriously  ? They  are  doomed  to  struggle  through  thousands 
of  pages  of  arrant  rubbish,  and  it  is  their  piteous  task,  not  only  to 
review  books,  but  to  notice  a heap  of  things  the  advertising  genius 
sends.  “ The  Sorrows  of  Satan  ” are  trivial  compared  to  “ The 
Sorrows  of  the  Editor.”  The  latter,  unlike  the  former,  means  well, 
but  his  temper  is  sorely  tried  when  he  is  obliged  to  review  bagatelle 
boards,  rubber  tyres,  and  barrel  organs.  Fie  should  be  gently 
thought  of,  even  in  the  savage  mood  that  prompts  him  to  write  of  the 
poet  : “ He  does  not  understand  English,  and  is  ignorant  of  the 
mechanics  of  blank  verse  ; ” or  of  the  novelist  : “ He  kindly  warns 
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us  that  another  book  from  the  same  pen  will  appear  next  month  ; ” 
or  of  the  short-story  teller : “ It  is  possible  that  five  tales  marked 
with  a richer,  deeper  vulgarity  have  never  before  been  given  to  the 
world.” 

The  editor  moves  in  a vortex  of  conflicting  interests,  and  perhaps 
fails,  now  and  then,  to  accurately  gauge  the  motives  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  ; but  he  invariably  gives  fair  play,  and 
can  recognise  good  work.  He  puts  his  mind  and  physique  into  his 
own  duty,  and  fills  a position  of  great  responsibility  honestly  and 
fearlessly.  He  is  zealous  for  his  party,  works  unstintingly  for  many 
good  objects,  and  bears  himself  like  a Saladin  against  shams.  He 
has  one  vanity  : he  is  proud  of  the  place  he  occupies.  He  has  the 
spirit  of  John  Black,  who  envied  no  one.  “ You  are  the  only  jour- 
nalist who  forgets  that  I am  Prime  Minister,”  said  Lord  Melbourne 
to  that  pressman.  “ How  so,  my  lord  ? ” inquired  Black.  “ Because 
you  never  ask  a favour  of  me.”  “ I have  no  favour  to  ask,”  Black 
retorted.  “ You  are  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  ; but  I am  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle , and  I would  not  change  places  with 
the  proudest  man  in  England — not  even,  my  lord,  with  you  ! ” 


JOHN  PENDLETON 
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ROBERT  BURTON  AND  THE 
" ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY 


HAT  De  Quincey  said  of  Charles  Lamb  might  with  even 


V V greater  force  be  applied  to  Burton,  viz.  that  he  “ ranks 
amongst  writers  whose  works  are  destined  to  be  for  ever  unpopular, 
and  yet  for  ever  interesting  ; interesting,  moreover,  by  means  of  those 
very  qualities  which  guarantee  their  non-popularity.” 

The  qualities  which  militate  against  our  author’s  popularity  are : 
firstly,  the  inordinate  length  of  his  work  ; secondly,  his  habit  of 
interpolating  thousands  of  quotations  from  the  classical  authors  at 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  opportunity  ; while  a third  dis- 
advantage under  which  Burton  labours  is  his  fantastic  discontinuity 
of  thought.  He  has  no  hesitation  whatever  in  branching  out  into 
long  and  irrelevant  digressions  at  the  smallest  provocation  ; and 
although  he  makes  a great  show  of  treating  his  subject  methodically 
and  systematically  with  all  his  parade  of  “ Partitions,”  “ Sections,” 
“ Members,”  “ Subsections,”  &c.,  yet  a more  veritable  literary 
fantasia  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  With  regard  to  his  predilec- 
tion for  quotation,  it  seems  as  though  the  man  were  perpetually  on 
the  look-out  for  openings  to  utilise  his  classic  lore.  The  consequence 
is  that  about  half  his  work  is  practically  written  in  a foreign  language, 
and  one  feels  sure  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  must  have  had  his  eye 
upon  Burton  when  he  complains  in  the  introduction  to  “ Vulgar 
Errors  ” that  we  shall  soon  have  to  learn  Latin  in  order  to  understand 
English  if  certain  writers  persisted  in  their  course  ! These  extracts, 
dotted  about  on  every  page  and  almost  in  every  line,  give  a hybrid 
look  to  the  whole  work,  and  make  up  an  appearance  which  has  been 
facetiously  described  as  “ literary  small-pox.”  All  these  characteristics 
taken  together  make  the  perusal  of  the  “ Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ” 
a labour  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  Life  is  short,  but  Burton’s 
“ Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ” is  very  long.  We  are  of  opinion  that  (as 
Macaulay  once  said  of  the  “ Faerie  Queene  ”)  no  one  with  a heart  less 
stout  than  that  of  a commentator  would  ever  get  to  the  last  page. 
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Yet  it  is  on  account  of  these  very  qualities — the  quaintness,  the  store 
of  appropriate  and  apt  quotation,  the  original  unoriginality  of  the 
work,  the  unexpected  and  altogether  delightful  digressions,  the  strange 
excesses  into  which  the  writer  allows  himself  to  be  led — it  is  on 
account  of  all  these  that  the  perusal  of  the  “ Anatomy  ” becomes  if 
indeed  a labour  yet  a most  pleasant  and  diverting  one. 

The  work  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  proved  so  successful  that 
eight  editions  were  exhausted  in  a very  short  time,  and,  as  Wood 
tells  us,  it  proved  so  remunerative  to  the  bookseller  that  he  “ got  an 
estate  by  it.”  We  are  not,  however,  informed  whether  the  venture 
was  equally  profitable  to  the  author.  A significant  silence  is  pre- 
served upon  this  point.  But  then  we  must  remember  that  in  those  days 
Sir  Walter  Besant  and  the  Society  of  Authors  were  not.  Even  now 
lovers  of  the  little-read  grand  old  authors — the  Brownes,  Burtons, 
Fullers,  &c.,  those  musty  “ old  folios  ” beloved  of  Coleridge — find 
recreation  and  delight  in  the  magnificent  “ cento  ” of  “ Democritus 
Junior.”  Charles  Lamb  never  wrote  a sentence  which  I should  feel 
more  inclined  to  endorse  than  this  : “You  cannot  make  a pet  book 
of  an  author  whom  everybody  reads.”  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and 
Robert  Burton  fill  the  role  par  excellence  of  “ pet  authors.”  For  one 
reason,  they  are  but  little  read  ; for  another,  they  reveal  themselves 
so  frankly  and  ingenuously  to  their  reader,  they  lay  bare  before  him 
their  greatnesses  and  their  weaknesses,  their  sublimities  and  their 
trivialities ; no  reserve  is  maintained  between  them  and  their 
audience — they  give  rein  equally  to  their  whims  and  caprices  as  to 
their  sublimest  thoughts  and  speculations.  What  Montaigne  said  of 
his  “ Essais  ” they  might  have  said  of  their  pieces  : “ I am  my  ‘ Religio 
Medici,’  ” or  “ I am  my  ‘ Anatomy  of  Melancholy.’  ” 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  so  rich  a mine  of  quotation  as  is  the 
work  we  are  discussing  would  not  be  left  unworked  by  writers  desir- 
ing a cheap  reputation  for  wide  reading  and  erudition.  Consequently 
we  find  that  Burton’s  volume  has  been  unmercifully  rifled  of  its 
riches  both  borrowed  and  original.  His  biographer,  Wood,  points 
out  one  Will  Greenwood  as  a notorious  offender  in  this  respect ; and 
to  mention  a better  known  name,  readers  of  Sterne’s  “ Tristram 
Shandy  ” will  not  have  failed  to  notice  many  tricks  and  turns  of 
expression  as  well  as  whole  sentences  which  have  been  copied  from 
the  “ Anatomy.”  Ludicrously  enough  one  finds,  on  comparing  the 
two  volumes,  that  the  very  passage  in  which  Sterne  complains  : “ Shall 
we  for  ever  make  new  books,  as  apothecaries  make  newr  mixtures,  by 
pouring  out  of  one  vessel  into  another?”  has  been  stolen  from 
Burton.  It  is  very  comical  to  hear  one  plagiarist  rebuking  a fellow 
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offender  with  a sentence  which  he  has  himself  appropriated  from 
another  work  ! In  one  place  Laurence  Sterne  facetiously  declares : 
“ I believe,  in  my  conscience,  I intercept  many  a thought  which 
heaven  intended  for  another  man  ! ” He  only  forgot  to  add,  that 
when  unable  to  intercept  these  thoughts  in  their  passage,  he 
hesitated  not  to  remedy  the  failure  by  appropriation  at  a later  stage. 

But  here  it  is  necessary,  as  an  introduction  to  a brief  analysis  of 
his  work,  to  give  a short  sketch  of  Burton’s  career. 

On  the  8th  day  of  February  in  the  year  1576  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestershire,  Robert  Burton  made  his  acquaintance  with  what  Mr. 
Shandy  has  been  pleased  to  term  “ this  scurvy  and  disastrous  world 
of  ours.”  His  parents,  according  to  Anthony  k Wood,  belonged  to 
an  ancient  and  “gentile”  family  of  the  county.  Young  Democritus 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Free  School  of  Sutton  Coldfield 
and  at  Nuneaton,  which  latter  also  abounds  in  memories  of  George 
Eliot.  His  school  life  appears  to  have  passed  in  uneventful 
monotony,  which  was,  however,  frequently  (but  not  altogether 
pleasantly)  broken  by  periodical  stimulations  of  his  “muscular 
integument,”  administered  by  preceptors  who,  like  those  of  Herr 
Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  held  the  view  that  the  faculties  of  the 
human  soul  could  only  be  thus  reached,  which  castigations,  however, 
the  unfortunate  victim  seems  to  have  relished  as  little  as  did  the 
famous  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes.  The  foundations  of 
his  knowledge  having  been  thus  soundly  laid  in  the  above  highly 
orthodox  manner,  he  was,  in  1593,  entered  as  a commoner  at  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  at  the  time  of  the  Long  Vacation.  He  here 
made  considerable  progress  in  mathematics,  classics,  and  divinity, 
and  in  due  time  graduated  as  “ Batchellor  of  Divinity.”  He  seems 
to  have  been  a great  favourite  among  his  college  contemporaries,  his 
company  being,  we  are  told,  “ very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile,  and 
no  man  in  his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrous  inter- 
larding his  common  discourses  with  verses  from  the  poets  and 
classical  authors,”  a practice,  however,  which  must  have  made  his 
society  very  objectionable  to  an  ordinary  person.  But  the  Univer- 
sities being  at  that  period  mainly  made  up  of  a set  of  pedants,  among 
whom  the  flash  and  glitter  of  learning  were  more  valued  than  sound 
scholarship,  he  acquired  no  little  reputation.  This  habit  of  indis- 
criminate quotation  thus  early  indulged  in  became  with  him  a second 
nature,  and  constitutes  at  once  the  charm  and  the  drawback  of  his 
literary  efforts.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  for  form’s  sake,  though  we  read  “ he  wanted  not  a tutor,”  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  a Dr.  John  Bancroft.  Notwithstanding 
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his  apparently  humorous  and  jovial  disposition,  he  was  subject  from 
an  early  period  of  his  life  to  profound  fits  of  depression  and  melan- 
choly, which  grew  with  his  growth  until,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
relief,  he  set  about  the  composition  of  that  work  which  has  made  him 
famous.  His  object  was  not,  however,  attained  ; and  we  find  that 
his  self-imposed  task  was  but  the  means  of  increasing  his  malady, 
until  we  learn  from  Grainger  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh 
“ but  going  to  a bridge  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen, 
which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a violent  fit  of  laughter.”  In 
1614  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences,  and  two  years 
later  was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west 
suburb  of  Oxon,  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  also  received  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicester- 
shire, at  the  hands  of  George,  Lord  Berkeley.  His  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  very  smoothly  with  him, 
he  being  unfortunate  (as  we  gather  from  his  work)  in  some  of  his 
patrons,  who  seem  to  have  had  a very  clear  perception  of  the  evils  of 
riches,  and  determined  that  Robert  should  not  be  tempted  to  stray 
from  the  “ funambulatory  track  and  narrow  path  of  goodness  ” (as 
Sir  T.  Browne  would  call  it)  on  that  account,  thus  conserving  at  one 
and  the  same  time  both  their  pockets  and  his  morals. 

In  1624  appeared  the  first  edition,  in  quarto,  of  the  “Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,”  which  was  so  well  received  that  six  editions  were 
required  in  the  author’s  lifetime. 

The  remaining  years  of  Burton’s  life  were  spent  by  him  in 
preparing  successive  editions  of  his  volume,  and  in  indiscriminate 
and  voracious  devouring  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  died 
in  his  chambers  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1639,  it  is  said,  at  or 
very  near  the  time  he  had  foretold  from  a calculation  of  his  own 
nativity — for  Burton  added  the  study  of  astrology  to  his  other  labours. 
As  in  the  case  of  Jerome  Cardan,  narrated  by  Bayle,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  hinted  that,  rather  than  his  prediction  should 
prove  false,  he  took  the  only  way  open  to  him  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  be  fulfilled.  But  no  doubt  this  was  a cruel  calumny.  It  may 
indeed  have  been  that  his  melancholy  overstepped  the  limit  that 
separated  it  from  madness,  and  being  thus  bereft  of  the  restraining 
force  of  reason,  he  took  his  own  life.  If  so,  the  touching  words 
with  which  he  closes  his  section  on  Suicides  receive  a new  and 
pathetic  interest,  and  an  almost  prophetic  significance,  but  no  one 
who  has  perused  these  paragraphs  could  doubt  for  a moment  but  that 
he  would  not  wilfully  cut  short  his  existence  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
beggarly  distinction  of  having  proved  a true  prophet  of  his  own  end. 
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Thus  died  Robert  Burton  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  as  his  monument  that  work  concerning  which  a 
few  words  will  now  be  said. 

Although  it  would  be  a waste  of  ingenuity  to  criticise  seriously  as 
a scientific  treatise  on  the  subject  of  melancholy  such  a literary 
extravaganza  as  is  presented  to  us  under  the  name  of  “ Democritus 
Junior,”1  yet  having,  as  Hallam  expresses  it,  “ a style  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  point  and  terseness,  and  writing  with  much  good 
sense  and  observation  of  men  as  well  as  books,  and  having  the  skill 
of  choosing  his  quotations  from  their  rareness,  oddity,  and  amusing 
character,  without  losing  sight  of  their  pertinence  to  the  subject,”  he 
has  produced  a work  which  might  well  be  termed  a “ vast  store- 
house of  entertainment  and  singular  learning.”  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  is  preceded  by  a long  introduction,  which  is  a 
powerful  satire.  In  this  portion  he  indulges  in  that  favourite  dream 
of  social  reformers,  an  ideal  commonwealth.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Burton’s  sketch  of  an  ideal  community  is  remarkably  free  from 
the  wild  impracticable  fancies  which  are  generally  characteristic  of 
these  attempts  to  remodel  society.  He  displays  a most  rare  faculty 
for  taking  things  as  they  are,  and  making  the  best  of  them,  and  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  a basis  from  which 
to  evolve  a scheme  of  government  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be.  Like 
Solon,  he  frames  his  laws  not  to  suit  a perfect,  although  entirely 
visionary  Golden  Age,  but  with  a view  to  meeting  the  existing  temper 
of  the  community  as  he  understands  it.  Certainly  Burton  would  not 
have  been  included  in  Francis  Bacon’s  humorous  stricture  : “ As 
for  the  philosophers,  they  make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  common- 
wealths, and  their  discourses  are  as  the  stars  which  give  little  light 
because  they  are  so  high.” 

Coming  to  the  treatise  proper,  the  first  part  treats  of  the  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Prognostics  of  Melancholy  ; the  second  part  of  the 
Cure  of  Melancholy  ; and  the  third  part  is  reserved  for  a special 
discussion  of  Love  and  Religious  Melancholies. 

Melancholy,  according  to  Burton,  has  an  objective  existence,  and 
may  be  composed  of  a material  or  an  immaterial  essence,  or  it  may 
be  a compound  of  both.  In  the  two  former  cases  the  melancholy  is 
simple,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  compound.  Material  melancholy  is 
one  of  the  humours  of  the  body,  such  as  blood,  pituita,  serum,  &c. 
The  causes  of  this  disease  he  fetches  from  the  heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth.  And  this  statement 
is  literally  true.  Probably  no  one  ever  had  so  fine  and  rare  a 
1 The  ncm  de  plum:  assumed  by  Burton  on  the  title-page  of  his  book. 
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collection  of  causes  as  Burton.  In  gathering  them  in  he  displays  all 
the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  collector,  but  none  of  the 
judicial  balancing  and  weighing  of  the  scientist.  Among  the  causes 
we  find  mentioned : the  Planets,  Stars,  the  Devil,  Witches,  Magi- 
cians, Parents,  Anger,  Love,  and  Old  Age,  which  is  a cause  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  “ cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  Melancholy.” 
Another  cause,  which  he  cites  out  of  Montaltus,  is  this  : “ The 
efficient  cause  of  Melancholy  is  a hot  and  dry,  not  a cold  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the  brain  roasting  the 
blood.” 

A propos  of  causes,  we  may  as  well  give  what  he  sets  down  as  the 
cause  of  laughter.  “ Laughter  proceeds  from  an  abundance  of 
pleasant  vapours  which,  proceeding  from  the  heart,  tickle  the  mid- 
riff, because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves,  by  which  titillation 
the  sense  being  moved,  and  the  arteries  distended  or  pulled,  the 
spirits  from  thence  move,  and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance, 
and  eyes.”  Tears,  the  reader  may  be  interested  to  know,  proceed 
from  “ the  heating  of  a moist  brain.” 

But  now  let  us  see  how  he  proposes  to  cure  this  distressing 
malady  of  melancholy.  Now,  if  his  collection  of  causes  was  extraor- 
dinary, what  shall  we  say  of  that  of  his  cures  ? Here  are  some  of 
them  : “ Cauteries  and  hot  irons,”  he  says,  “ are  to  be  used  in  the 
suture  of  the  crown,  and  the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run 
a good  while.  ’Tis  not  amiss  to  bore  the  skull  with  an  instrument 
to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.”  His  patient,  however,  might 
perhaps  think  otherwise.  This  is  a cure  for  head  melancholy.  Here 
is  another  even  more  barbarous  : “ Sallus.  Salvianus  . . . because 
this  humour  hardly  yields  to  other  physic,  would  have  the  leg 
cauterised — on  the  left  leg,  below  the  knee — and  the  head  bored  in 
two  or  three  places.”  His  reader  is  inclined  to  think  that  even 
if  this  malady  did  not  yield  readily  to  physic,  there  was  no  need 
to  take  so  savage  a revenge  on  the  patient.  He  then  goes  on  with 
inimitable  sang  froid  to  relate  (as  an  incentive  to  this  desperate 
remedy,  “how  a melancholy  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no  remedies 
could  be  healed,  when  by  chance  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
his  skull  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured.”  And  again  : “ Another,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  ‘ breaking  his  head  with  a fall  from 
on  high,  was  instantly  cured  of  his  dotage.’  ” To  those  afflicted  with 
love  melancholy,  he  tells  of  a high  rock  in  Greece,  whence,  if  lovers 
precipitated  themselves,  they  would  be  completely  cured  of  their 
affliction.  No  doubt  such  a cure  would  be  very  complete  and  per- 
manent, and  we  should  think  that  the  patient  would  be  very  unlikely 
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to  have  any  relapses  after  such  treatment.  It  is  reassuring  to  be  able 
to  state,  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Burton  ever 
practically  carried  out  his  treatment  either  on  himself  or  on  others, 
unless,  indeed,  we  like  to  infer  that  the  strange  reports  which  circu- 
lated as  to  the  manner  of  his  death  were  garbled  accounts  of  the 
results  of  one  of  these  operations,  which  our  author  had  attempted  to 
perform  on  himself  in  the  hope  of  a cure. 

A peculiarity  about  Burton’s  cures  is  that  each  individual  remedy 
is  more  sure,  more  certain,  and  more  valuable  than  any  which  come 
before  or  after.  This  or  that  remedy  alone  will  most  certainly  cure 
where  all  others  fail ; it  alone  of  itself  will  suffice,  needing  no  combina- 
tion with  any  other  ; its  effect  is  marvellous — and  so  on.  The  fact 
is,  that  when  our  author  once  gets  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of 
vigorous  rhetoric,  he  gets  carried  away  by  his  own  eloquent  fervour, 
and  says  a good  deal  more  than  he  means,  or  would  feel  inclined  in 
calmer  moments  to  endorse.  He  throws  himself  with  all  his  im- 
petuous and  eccentric  energy  into  the  topic  upon  which  at  the 
moment  he  happens  to  be  discoursing,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion  thoroughly  exhausts  it ; and  not  sufficiently  considering  the 
relation  which  that  particular  division  of  his  subject  upon  which  he 
is  for  the  time  engaged  will  bear  to  some  other  division,  when  it 
behoves  him  to  treat  of  that  portion  he  has  practically  to  unsay  much 
that  he  has  said.  One  may  be  sure  that  if  he  throws  his  influence 
into  one  scale  of  the  balance  the  opposite  one  will  kick  the  beam. 
And  this  criticism  applies  to  Burton’s  treatment  of  many  other  matters 
besides  the  cure  for  melancholy. 

Owing  to  Burton’s  habit  of  tumbling  out  pell-mell  the  results  of 
his  researches  among  the  erudite  authors,  one  theory  or  rule  of  prac- 
tice being  piled  upon  another,  with  which  it  harmonises  about  as  well 
as  oil  with  water,  the  task  of  extracting  any  practical  or  useful  advice 
from  his  volume  would  destroy  a strong  man.  Yet,  whenever  this 
curious  man  chooses  to  write  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion, there  is,  as  Johnson  remarks,  no  little  force  in  what  he  says, 
which  makes  one  the  more  regret  that  he  was  so  fond  of  using  his 
Commonplace  Book.  His  graphic  and  picturesque  description  of  the 
varying  states  of  feeling  in  a melancholy  man  is  a case  in  point,  and 
must  have  evidently  been  written  from  his  own  experience.  And 
notwithstanding  the  absurdity  and  inapplicability  of  much  of  his 
counsel,  which  naturally  results  from  the  importation  into  his  book  of 
a vast  mass  of  crude,  undigested,  and  often  conflicting  material,  yet 
whenever  he  has  been  bold  enough  to  stand  on  his  own  legs,  and 
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give  us  something  of  his  own,  he  displays  no  small  amount  of  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense. 

But  it  is  in  his  consolatory  chapters  that  Burton’s  true  worth 
shines  forth,  and  compels  our  admiration.  He  is  here  no  longer  the 
disappointed,  churlish  cynic,  nor  does  he  in  these  pages,  as  he  often 
seems  to  do  elsewhere,  exhibit  a longing,  Paracelsus-like,1  to  save 
mankind,  while  he  yet  tramples  on  it,  but,  throwing  off  his  ill-fitting 
disguise,  shows  himself  the  good  honest  fellow  he  really  is— a com* 
forter  of  the  distressed,  a sympathiser  with  the  afflicted,  a com- 
passionate friend,  a true,  staunch  champion  of  the  oppressed  and 
sorrowful.  And  here  I will  leave  the  consideration  of  his  work  with 
the  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  its  many  faults,  oddities,  and 
extravagancies,  yet  its  peculiar  literary  merits,  and  the  genuine  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  therein  disclosed,  will  ever  secure  for  it  a 
place  among  those  works  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
1 anguage  shall  endure. 

EDWARD  W.  ADAMS. 


See  Browning’s  u Paracelsus.” 
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THE  KINDLY  CROCODILE. 


Haec  ego  somnia  vidi. 

Ov.  Met . 

IN  a far  country  lies  the  dismallest  swamp  of  our  poor  lost  world. 

The  land  of  the  heathen  compasseth  it  round  about.  Sahara — 
that  notable  desert — hedgeth  it  in  to  the  north  ; east  is  the  kingdom 
of  Gobo ; west,  the  principalities  of  Woolli  and  Bendou ; while 
south  stretch  the  untra versed  jungles  of  Fetteconda. 

This  swamp  hath  been  seen  of  few — few  (of  good  sooth)  there 
being  that  pass  that  way.  Of  them  that  have  set  eyes  on  it,  the 
better  part  lie  in  their  graves — struck  down  by  lethal  stench,  or  done 
to  death  by  noisome  beasts.  Two  only  there  be  that  survive.  Of 
the  twain,  one  grovels  on  the  ground — a drivelling  idiot,  for  very 
horror  of  the  passage ; his  fellow  (praised  be  the  Prophet’s  Holy 
Name  !)  hath  faculties  unimpaired,  and  is,  indeed,  none  other  than  he 
that  recordeth  these  things. 

In  the  year  of  Hegira  1305 — in  the  month  Saphar — did  this 
recorder,  bent  on  business  of  merchandise,  sally  forth  with  a 
company  from  the  fenced  city  of  Kebba,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gobo, 
to  do  his  errand  even  to  Jong  of  the  Mariboos,  a people  that  hath 
habitation  in  the  extremest  limit  of  the  principality  of  Bendou. 

Thus  must  he,  of  necessity,  skirt  the  fringe  of  that  grievous 
swamp. 

The  sun  was  as  a ball  of  molten  fire  in  the  firmament  above  ; 
spiky  thorns  in  the  brake  below  tore  the  wayfarer’s  flesh  with  their 
barbed  pincers ; water,  for  drink,  was  hard  to  come  by,  and  the 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  grass  around  waved  tall  and  close,  and  thereout  would 
ofttimes  come  the  sound  of  beasts  at  savage  play,  filling  the  craven 
negro  with  dread,  so  that  the  carrier  would  fling  aside  his  pack  and 
flee.  In  vain  did  the  Moor  exhort  to  be  of  good  cheer,  or  smite 
with  his  staff*.  The  heart  of  the  son  of  Ham  is  as  wax,  consuming 
away  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  fear. 

Thus  in  arduous  tasks  and  pains  unspeakable,  the  days  of 
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Saphar  slid  by,  and  the  swamp  was  at  hand.  From  afar,  as  the 
caravan  drew  nigh  its  marge,  the  steam  of  it  rose  each  sunset,  as  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  even  to  the  zenith,  befogging  our  lady  Moon,  so  that 
she  shone  with  evil  eye — a disk  of  blood. 

It  came  to  pass  that  on  a certain  day  there  arose  a mighty 
tempest,  with  Egyptian  darkness,  and  lightning  that  licked  the 
ground.  The  caravan  wras  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
each  man  to  his  hiding,  as  quail  that  scurry  from  the  talons  of  a 
swooping  kite. 

The  pitch  darkness  of  night  came  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
tempest.  The  recorder  wras  left  alone  ; yea,  all  that  night,  damp 
and  afeard,  he  lay  in  the  howling  wilderness.  He  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  the  night  watches  and  cried  aloud  ; but  there  wras  none  to  hear. 
And  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth.  With  the  first  faint  streak  of 
dawn,  he  plodded  on.  Woolly  fog  lay  like  a pall  on  all  the  land  ; 
no  friendly  sun  to  guide  him  on  his  way.  The  swramp  wras  all  about* 
and  his  heart  began  to  fail,  and  his  knees  to  knock  together  for  fear. 
Many  are  the  lanes  that  lead,  like  tongues  of  grass,  down  into  that 
deadly  swamp ; but  wroe  to  him  that  setteth  out  to  pursue  them. 
From  their  labyrinthine  maze  is  no  return.  Narrower  and  more 
unstable  at  every  step  their  intricate  causeways.  Serbonian  bog 
closes  the  wanderer  in  on  every  side.  To  sink  in  sloughy  quagmire, 
to  gasp  his  life  away  in  suffocating  slime,  is  that  man’s  uneasy  end. 

When  the  poor  Mussulman  wras  wrell-nigh  spent,  and  night  again 
at  hand,  he  spied,  in  the  lifting  of  fog,  a dead  and  blasted  tree 
standing  on  a tussock.  On  its  gaunt  arm  perched  a meditative 
vulture,  brooding  on  the^bog.  “ I will  hie  me,”  says  the  man,  “ to 
yonder  tree,  and  abide  with  the  bird.  What  though  he  pick  my 
bones  for  his  morning  meal  ? Better  so,  than  sink  by  slow  inches  in 
this  mucky  slime.” 

When  he  was  come  to  the  tree’s  root,  and  essayed  to  clamber  up 
out  of  the  bog,  that  foul  harpy  flapped  noiselessly  into  the  night,  and 
the  Moor  was  alone.  Painfully  he  raised  himself  to  the  vacant 
fork  and  clung  for  dear  life  to  the  smooth  and  barkless  bole. 
Darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  swamp  ; and  he  made  his  medi- 
tation, and  called  lustily  on  the  Prophet,  and  settled  his  mind  to  die. 
In  vain  he  made  his  meditation  ; in  vain  his  lusty  calls.  In  vain  he 
cast  about  for  rays  of  hope  or  shreds  of  consolation,  and  he  sought 
forgetfulness  in  sleep. 

Still  in  vain  : the  alligators, 

Scrambled  through  the  marshy  brake. 

And  the  vampire  leeches  gaily 
Sucked  the  garfish  in  the  lake. 
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Ere  midnight,  dark  eclipse  drew  on  and  hid  the  blessed  moon. 
But  dim  uncertain  light  of  stars  shooting  through  the  fog  (they  shoot 
mightily  in  the  month  Saphar)  at  times  revealed  the  horror  of  the 
scene.  Far  off,  where  jungle  impinged  on  swamp,  were  lions  roaring 
for  their  prey,  with  the  prancing  unicorn  in  masterful  strife  for  the 
conqueror’s  crown.  Unwieldly  Behemoth  stood  gaping  by  or  soused 
in  the  morass — a lewd  ungainly  beast,  sunk  in  sloth,  whose  only  joy 
it  is 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a sensual  sty. 

And  many  another  wretch  of  monstrous  shape  was  there ; pre- 
historic fiends,  of  forms  not  seen  before  by  man.  And  in  that  hour 
of  dark  eclipse  they  rent  the  midnight  air  with  wolfish  howls  and 
bellowings  of  blank  despair.  The  denizen,  the  mediatised,  the  alien 
alike  : they  fought,  and  snarled,  and  bled.  O bestial  strife  ! O 
Play  of  Nature— apocalypse  of  woe  ! 

In  the  height  of  that  eclipse,  old  mother  Earth  did  quake,  like 
him  that  shivers  in  his  ague.  At  which  the  universal  host  of  beasts 
“ up  sent  a shout  that  tore  hell’s  concave.”  And  all  this  while,  in 
the  slime  below,  were  lambent  snakes,  coiling,  gliding,  interlacing. 

Of  a sudden— in  a twinkling  of  an  eye — awed  hush  fell  on  those 
romping  reptiles  ; and,  lo  ! there  was  come  upon  them,  all  un- 
announced, a mightier  than  they — a huge  serpent,  one  that  was,  as 
it  were,  a prince,  and  having  authority.  And  from  before  his  face 
did  the  ophidian  fry  scuttle  and  wriggle,  with  sibilance  and  haste, 
their  slimy  tracks  of  green  phosphoric  fire  showing  like  streaked 
lightning  in  the  sooty  peat  of  the  bog.  And  Ophiomachus  was  left 
alone — he  and  the  Moor  together.  But  the  serpent  wist  not  the  man 
was  there,  and  he  raised  his  crest  and  surveyed  the  void,  defrauded 
of  his  meal,  and  lean. 

O grave  suspense  ! what  eternities  of  agony  lay  in  that  one  dire 
moment  of  time  ! Poor  hapless  Moor,  bitterly  did  he  rue  the  day 
on  which  he  set  foot  in  the  parts  of  the  Painim  ! A sigh,  not  to  be 
choked,  burst  from  his  bosom.  That  sigh  the  serpent  noted  ; and 
casting  around,  his  eye  rested  on  the  blasted  tree,  with  your  recorder 
in  its  fork.  Then  he  began  to  glide  thitherward,  with  a rustling  as 
of  thorns  on  the  fire.  His  skin  was  crepitant  in  moving ; at  its 
motion  the  Moor’s  skin  crept.  He  sounded  his  rattle  in  wrath  ; the 
jaws  of  the  Moor  rattled  for  fear. 

When  the  serpent  was  come  close  up,  he  embraced  the  trunk  in 
his  folds,  and  fixing  the  man  with  fascinating  eye,  drew  nigh  his  foot 
depending.  His  mouth  was  agape  to  receive  it — his  quivering  tongue 
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had  licked  the  heel — when  a thing  passing  strange  wrought  havoc  on 
that  subtile  fiend. 

The  gruelly  mud  at  the  tree’s  base  upheaved — a rampant  crocodile 
emerged  from  his  miry  lair  ! Thrusting  his  nether  jaw  against  the 
trunk,  like  a slanting  spout,  he  uplifted  his  upper  (after  the 
manner  of  crocodiles  and  portcullises),  and  from  his  cavernous 
fauces  he  blew  a blast  of  frothy  breath  against  Ophiomachus, 
so  that  the  reptile  fell  backwards  into  his  maw,  and  disappeared 
therein. 

There  be  many  of  God’s  creatures  that,  for  sufficient  reasons, 
stand  dumb  in  the  presence  of  man.  Yet  will  they,  on  just  occasions 
(as  saith  the  scripture  of  the  Hebrews),  take  up  their  parables,  and 
expound  righteousness.  Thus  was  it  with  the  kindly  affectioned 
crocodile  of  the  swamp  of  Gobo.  Opening  again  his  uncomely  but 
friendly  jaws,  there  came  first  a second  jet  of  steam,  like  unto  the 
blast  of  a furnace,  or  the  smoke  of  a city  the  infidel  hath  sacked  and 
harried.  And  then  did  he  say,  in  the  voice  and  speech  of  a crocodile,1 
“Fear  not,  thou  servant  of  the  Prophet;  but  alight  from  thy  tree, 
and  sing  loud  to  thy  God,  who,  by  the  mouth  of  me,  His  crocodile, 
hath  snatched  thy  life  from  the  jaws  of  that  old  serpent.  Nay,  be 
not  afraid,  but  be  of  good  cheer.  No  ghoul — no  body-snatcher — am 
I.  Rather  do  I serve  Him  whom  all  created  things  do,  in  their  wise, 
obey ; and  He  hath  sent  me  to  succour  the  soul  that  stood  even  in 
the  gate  of  death.” 

Amazed  beyond  bound  was  he  that  relateth  this  matter,  thus  to 
hear  the  unclean  beast  give  vent  to  words  of  piety  and  worth.  Had 
Satan  entered  into  the  scaly  monster — were  his  glozing  words  but  a 
lure — was  there  deceit  on  his  tongue,  to  trap  the  simple  ? Would  he 
mock  a true  believer — would  he  snare  him  from  his  perch,  to  stow 
him,  cheek  by  jowl  with  that  old  serpent,  in  the  coils  of  his  ravening 
maw?  Jonah  in  the  whale’s  belly  were  a trifle  to  that  ! Nay,  the 
situation  of  the  Friars  in  their  place  of  torment,  depicted  with  such 
rude  realism  by  the  latitudinarian  Sompnour,  might  almost  better  be 
borne  than  a crocodile’s  trenchant  crunch  ! And  the  man  lifted  up 
his  voice,  and  cried,  from  his  fork,  “Aroint  thee,  thou  miscreant 
Champsas  ! What,  shall  adder  and  Moslem  alike  go  down  quick  to 
thy  bottomless  pit  ? ” and  he  remained  up  his  tree. 

“ God  pardon  thee,”  quoth  his  neighbour  ; “ to  save  thy  life  have 
I cast  my  own  behind  me,”  and  he  turned  to  go. 

Eftsoons  the  deadly  venom  of  the  serpent  did  squirm  in  his 

1 The  speech  of  crocodiles  is  as  old  as  Phaedrus  (lib.  i,  xxv.),  if  not  <d£sop 
himself. 
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vitals.  A fearsome  thing  it  is  to  see  a fellow- man  writhe  in  the 
sharpness  of  death,  but  who  may  abide  a serpent-stung  crocodile  ? 

He  leapt  into  the  air  like  a stricken  deer,  and  falling  backward 
with  a thud,  the  earth  quaked  again  ; fetid  mud  bubbled  up  around 
his  carcase,  and  he  lay  with  his  four  scaly  paws  (in  default  of  hands) 
lifted  up  to  heaven  for  help. 

Then  the  Moor,  no  longer  unbelieving,  allowed  that  it  was  a 
miracle,  and  he  slid  down,  and  drew  nigh  to  assuage,  if  it  were 
possible,  his  saviour’s  dying  pangs,  and  wipe  away,  with  the  hem  of 
his  robe,  the  oozy  slime  that  exuded  from  his  closing  eyes. 

Kindly  affectioned  and  unselfish  to  the  bitter  end,  did  the  dying 
saurian  once  again  lift  up  his  crocodilly  voice,  now  faint  and  tinny 
with  the  hollowness  of  dissolution,  and  cry,  “Avaunt,  good  Saracen, 
avaunt ! Bide  further  afield,  lest  peradventure,  in  the  tantrums  of 
death,  I cleave  thy  skull  with  my  scaly  tail.  But,  oh  ! for  the  love 
of  Him  that  made  us  both,  speak  no  more  so  despitefully  of  crocodile 
tears  ’’—-and  he  wept  aloud. 

The  Moor,  acting  on  his  friend’s  advice,  withdrew  to  that  tussock 
by  the  tree’s  root,  and  sat  himself  down  there,  and  heard  the  pas- 
sionate snap  of  that  monster’s  jaws,  as  his  gentle  spirit  fled  out  of 
them. 

Shortly  thereafter,  deep  sleep  fell  upon  the  man  ; and  even  in  his 
dreams,  the  dying  lizard’s  last  words  rang  in  his  ear — “By  the  memory 
of  me,  I conjure  thee,  O Moor,  speak  no  more  so  lightly  of  crocodile's 
tea  rs ! ” 

Then  did  his  dream-thoughts  make  themselves  wings,  and  bear 
the  man  swiftly  to  his  far  home  in  Araby  the  Blest.  Once  again  was 
he  with  the  Wahhabee  of  Riad.  His  harem  received  him.  A peri 
of  paradise— -the  houri  of  his  heart- — lay  panting  in  his  arms. 

He  heard  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer 
from  the  highest  minaret  of  Holy  Wisdom’s  mosque.  Louder  and 
louder  came  the  welcome  call,  irresistibly  shrill  and  piercing. 

Thereat  did  this  Moor  awake  from  his  slumber ; and  what  he 
heard  that  muezzin  say,  was  this:  “Past  nine,  sir ! Hot  water  at  your 
door  ! Boat  sails  at  ten  ! ” 

The  dreamer  lay  in  Savannah  at  the  time  of  his  visitation,  on  his 
way  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Springing  nimbly  up  from  his  nightmare, 
the  first  thing  his  eye  encountered  was  a young  alligator,  a pin  driven 
through  its  leathery  snout,  dangling  from  the  wall  over  against  his 
bed.  It  is  very  certain  he  had  not  seen  the  beast  overnight,  having 
scrambled  into  his  bed,  worn  with  travel,  long  past  midnight,  and 
with  no  eye  for  anything  in  his  room  but  bed.  Nor  could  he  well 
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have  seen  it  in  the  night  watches,  even  if  he  had  chanced  to  wake,  as 
the  shutters  were  closed  and  his  chamber  in  darkness. 

Who  can  say  what  subtle  fluid  may  have  emanated  from  that  dried 
lizard,  and  entered  into  his  seething  brain  ? 

Had  he  (he  asks  himself)  been  hypnotised  by  a stuffed  alligator  ? 
His  dream  is  not  without  its  moral : let  old  Bunyan  show  it 
forth. 

If  that  a pearl  may  in  a toad’s  head  dwell, 

And  may  be  found  too  in  an  oyster  shell ; 

If  things  that  promise  nothing,  do  contain 
What  better  is  than  gold  ; who  will  disdain, 

That  have  an  inkling  of  it,  there  to  look. 

That  he  may  find. 


J.  LAWSON, 
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KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROAD  IN 
BERKSHIRE. 


BAGSHOT  HEATH  on  a moonlight  night  ! How  many  hearts 
have  quaked  as  they  neared  the  well-known  haunt  of  the 
knights  of  the  road  ! The  poet  Gay  well  describes  the  feelings  of 
the  anxious  passengers  in  the  stage  coach,  as  it  lumbered  heavily 
along,  when  he  sings  : 

Prepared  for  war,  now  Bagshot  Heath  we  cross, 

Where  broken  gamesters  oft  repair  their  loss. 

Broken  gamesters  ! Can  this  be  a description  of  those  gallant, 
courtly  gentlemen,  who,  indeed,  purloined  people’s  purses,  but  who 
are  popularly  supposed  to  have  done  the  deed  in^such  a gentlemanly 
manner  and  with  so  polite  an  air  that  the  transaction  was  regarded 
rather  as  an  honour  than  an  injury  ? 

Indeed,  a halo  of  romance  has  settled  around  the  brows  of  the 
cunning  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  levied  toll  on  travellers  in  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries.  Imagination  pictures  them  as  the  heroes 
of  their  age.  Novels  have  been  written  about  them,  extolling 
their  reckless  daring,  fearless  rides,  and  hair-breadth  escapes.  The 
knights  of  the  road  are  deemed  the  descendants  of  the  gallant 
outlaws  of  ancient  days,  of  Robin  Hood  and  Hereward  the  Wake, 
who  cared  not  so  long  as  the  green  hollies  waved  overhead,  and  the 
dun  deer  sported  on  the  lawn,  while,  with  bow  in  hand  and  sword 
by  their  sides,  they  lived  right  joyously  in  the  merry  greenwood. 
The  highwayman  of  the  18th  century,  who  plundered  stage  coaches, 
inherits  all  the  charming  romance  that  time  has  woven  round  the 
memory  of  the  hero  of  Sherwood  Forest,  who  waged  war  on  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  other  uninteresting  personages. 

It  is  a thankless  task  to  dispel  illusions  ; but  I fear  that  most  of 
these  gallant  knights  of  the  road  were  but  sorry  knaves  after  all, 
ruined  gamesters,  rogues,  and  vagabonds,  who  took  to  crime  and 
highway  robbery  as  readily  as  ducks  to  water,  and  often  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  misdeeds  on  one  of  those  ugly  wooden  frames  which 
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stood  at  convenient  distances  along  our  main  roads.  On  Bagshot 
Heath,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth, 
were  stationed  hideous  gallows-trees,  from  which  dangled  in  chains 
the  bleached  bones  of  some  highwayman  or  sheep-stealer. 

We  Berkshire  folk  should  know  something  of  these  wrorthy 
gentlemen  of  the  road,  as  two  of  the  three  most  notorious  places  in 
the  kingdom — Bagshot  Heath,  Maidenhead  Thicket,  and  Hounslow 
Heath — are  within  the  borders  of  our  county.  Maidenhead  Thicket 
was  in  the  time  of  Good  Queen  Bess  so  dangerous  a spot  on  account 
of  the  attacks  of  highwaymen  that  the  Vicar  of  Hurley,  who  con- 
ducted Divine  Service  at  Maidenhead,  was  allowed  an  extra  salary  of 
^50  a year  on  account  of  the  danger  he  incurred  in  passing  the 
spot.  In  still  earlier  times  it  had  acquired  its  unenviable  reputation. 
Leland  writes  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  at  Maidenhythe 
was  “ infested  with  robbers  for  five  miles  in  extent,”  and  in  1255,  in 
consequence  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  district,  orders  were 
given  to  widen  the  road  between  Twyford  and  Maidenhead. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  had  greatly  increased 
vagrancy  in  the  16th  century.  Rich  abbeys,  like  that  of  Reading, 
employed  large  numbers  of  workmen  and  servants,  who,  when  their 
masters  had  fallen  into  evil  case,  were  thrown  upon  a heartless 
world  and  took  to  robbery  for  a livelihood.  The  hospitia  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  good  old  days  always  provided  food  and  a bed 
for  weary  travellers,  of  whatever  rank  they  were,  and  needy  wanderers 
sorely  felt  the  loss  of  their  kind  hosts.  The  rich  courtiers  grabbed 
the  Church’s  lands  and  wealth,  and  the  poor  folk  followed  their 
example  by  grabbing  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Con- 
sequently there  were  in  these  parts  “ a great  stoare  of  stout  vagabonds 
and  maysterless  men  (able  enough  for  labour),  which  do  great  hurt 
in  the  county  by  their  idle  and  naughtie  life.”  The  unfortunate 
persons  who  were  robbed  could  claim  compensation  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Plundred  in  which  the  robbery  took  place.  This 
old  law  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our  great  Berkshire  king, 
Alfred  ; for  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  when  gold  bracelets  were 
hung  up  by  the  road  side,  on  account  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
and  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Hundred,  no  one  dared  to 
remove  them  ? 

But  when  these  highway  robberies  on  Maidenhead  Thicket  were 
so  frequent,  the  burden  of  making  compensation  fell  somewhat 
heavily  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hundred  of  Benhurst.  In  one 
year  they  paid  as  much  as  ^255  for  robberies  committed  on 
unfortunate  wayfarers.  Therefore  a special  Act  of  Parliament  was 
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passed  in  1597  in  order  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  from  their  bur- 
dens. 

But  the  vulgar  crowd  of  footpads  were  very  different  from  the 
elite  of  the  profession  who  frequented  Bagshot  Heath  in  the  days  of 
the  Merry  Monarch  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Many 
otherwise  respectable  persons  took  to  the  road  as  a kind  of  sport. 
The  profession  had  a curious  kind  of  fascination  about  it.  Given  a 
swift  steed,  a moonlight  night,  and  a light  heart,  it  was  excellent 
“ sport  ” to  stop  a coach,  turn  out  the  sleepy  passengers,  ransack 
their  pockets,  frighten  the  old  ladies,  kiss  the  young  ones,  and  then 
fly  for  dear  life  across  the  country,  confident  in  the  strength  and 
speed  of  a good  horse  whose  gallant  leaps  and  long,  swinging  gallop 
soon  distanced  all  pursuers.  It  was  exciting  certainly  ; and  though 
the  gallows-tree  creaked  ominously  with  its  fettered  burden,  the  bones 
of  some  old  comrade  of  the  road,  what  did  it  matter  ? A short  life 
and  a merry  one  was  enough  for  a knight  of  the  road. 

A gallant  young  yeoman  farmer  lived  near  Bagshot,  for  whom  the 
pleasures  of  the  sport  had  a peculiar  fascination.  Each  night  he 
sallied  forth,  with  his  horse-pistols  at  his  saddle-bows,  and  well 
masked.  The  only  toll  he  levied  was  gold.  Silver,  notes,  and 
trinkets  he  scorned.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of  his  midnight 
rides.  But  it  struck  certain  of  his  acquaintances  as  peculiar  that  the 
farmer  had  always  a superfluity  of  gold  coins.  Many  a golden 
guinea  did  he  give  away  in  charity.  He  slipped  them  under  poor 
cottagers’  doors.  He  bought  his  pigs  and  sheep  with  gold — always 
gold.  And  then,  putting  two  and  two  together,  they  asked — could 
this  Golden  Farmer  be  the  gold-taking  highwayman  ? This  hypothesis 
having  been  once  suggested,  the  proof  was  not  long  forthcoming. 
He  was  watched  ; plans  were  laid  for  his  capture  ; and  soon  on  Bag- 
shot  Heath,  near  the  scenes  of  his  old  exploits,  his  body  hung  in 
chains.  An  inn  near  the  spot  for  many  years  recorded  his  memory 
by  its  sign,  “ The  Golden  Farmer,”  until  at  length  some  innovating 
landlord  changed  its  name  to  the  meaningless  “Jolly  Farmers.”  We 
have  many  such  in  Berkshire  on  signboards,  but  bad  times  have  some- 
what thinned  off  the  real  ones. 

But  Berkshire  can  boast  of  many  more  famous  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  than  the  Golden  Farmer  of  Bagshot. 
Here  was  the  home  and  favourite  field  of  operations  of  that  most 
chivalrous  of  highwaymen,  Claude  Duval.  Mr.  Frith  has  made  us 
all  familiar,  by  his  interesting  picture,  with  that  remarkable  incident 
in  the  career  of  this  accomplished  knight  of  the  road,  when  he  way- 
laid the  travelling-carriage  of  Sir  Somebody  Richardson,  and  allowed 
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him  to  retain  ^300  out  of  the  ^400  which  he  knew  was  in  the 
carriage,  on  the  condition  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  dancing 
a coranto  on  the  heath  with  the  real  knight’s  fair  lady.  Unless 
tradition  lies,  the  lady  did  not  offer  many  objections  to  the 
conditions. 

This  gallant  robber  of  men’s  purses  and  ladies’  hearts  was  of 
French  extraction.  He  was  born  at  Domfront,  in  Normandy,  where 
his  father  was  a miller.  In  his  youth  he  was  for  some  time  page  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  then  turned  highwayman,  a calling 
which  he  found  remarkably  profitable.  On  one  occasion  he  met  the 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds  to  Charles  II.,  one  Squire  Roper,  as  he 
was  pursuing  a solitary  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest.  But  the  hunter 
became  the  hunted  ; the  sport  was  changed  ; Claude  Duval  quietly 
demanded  the  Master’s  purse,  pocketed  fifty  guineas,  and  left  him 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  bewail  his  fate  until  he  was  released  by  the 
foresters.  The  life  of  this  notorious  criminal  furnishes  us  with  an 
example  of  the  peculiar  fascination  which  the  “ sport  ” afforded  to 
its  votaries.  Duval  became  so  rich  with  his  ill-gotten  gains  that  he 
was  enabled  to  retire  from  the  profession  and  return  to  France.  But 
a quiet  life,  free  from  the  excitement  of  his  old  career,  did  not  agree 
with  his  adventurous  spirit.  He  returned  again  to  England,  and  re- 
sumed his  avocations.  At  length  he  was  captured  at  the  “ Hole  in 
the  Wall,”  in  Chandos  Street.  While  in  prison  awaiting  his  doom, 
many  ladies  of  position  visited  him,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
release  ; but  justice  was  inexorable,  and  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn 
in  January  1670.  His  epitaph  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Covent 
Garden,  speaks  of  him  as  “ Old  Tyburn’s  glory,  England’s  illustrious 
thief,”  and  tells  us  : 

Here  lies  Duval — Reader,  if  male  thou  art, 

Look  to  thy  purse  ; if  female,  to  thy  heart. 

Much  havoc  has  he  made  of  both. 

Just  beyond  the  borders  of  our  county,  about  a mile  from  the 
village  of  Bagshot,  stands  a solitary,  picturesque,  reed-thatched  farm- 
house, once  the  residence  of  Claude  Duval.  The  late  Mr.  G.  M, 
Hughes,  the  historian  of  Windsor  Forest,  describes  in  his  work  the 
interior  of  this  haunt,  and  tells  of  the  old  fire-side  and  chimney,  in 
which  a hiding-place  was  so  contrived  that  its  only  access  was 
through  a trap-door  in  the  back,  which,  when  closed,  was  concealed 
by  the  smoke.  Here  Duval  often  lay  concealed  when  the  soldiers 
searched  his  dwelling. 

In  this  very  house  an  equally  notorious  knight  of  the  road  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  and  plied  his  trade  on  Bagshot  Heath. 
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Dick  Turpin,  the  hero  of  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  “ Rookwood,”  in  the 
course  of  his  career  has  often,  doubtless,  paid  our  county  a visit,  and 
relieved  our  travellers  of  superfluous  wealth.  But  Epping  Forest 
and  Hackney  Marshes  were  his  favourite  haunts,  and  when  these 
places  became  too  hot  for  him  he  retired  to  the  North,  and  was 
captured  at  York,  where  he  was  hung  in  1739.  I*  is  unpleasant  to 
have  one’s  illusions  dispelled,  especially  when  our  feelings  have  been 
aroused  by  one  of  the  most  stirring  romances  of  our  time.  The 
readers  of  “ Rookwood  ” have  followed  with  glowing  interest  the 
account  of  that  marvellous  ride  to  York.  Ainsworth’s  narrative  was 
almost  as  great  a feat  as  that  of  Black  Bess.  He  filled  over  one 
hundred  pages  of  printed  matter  in  a day  and  a night — in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours — and  never  once  rested  from  his  writing.  He 
describes  the  excitement  he  was  in,  how  his  pen  scoured  over  the 
pages  as  he  followed  his  hero  along  the  country  roads,  over  hedge 
and  gate,  and  did  not  pause  till  he  heard  the  bell  of  York  Minster 
toll  the  knell  of  poor  Black  Bess.  After  reading  that  glowing 
description  of  pluck  and  daring,  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  told  that  the 
whole  story  is  a myth.  But  Mr.  Hughes  has  investigated  the  whole 
matter,  and  declares  that  the  real  incident  on  which  the  story  was 
founded  occurred  about  the  year  1676,  long  before  Turpin  was  born. 
One  Nicks  robbed  a gentleman  on  Gadshill  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  crossed  the  river  with  his  bay  mare  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
a ferry-boat  at  Gravesend,  and  then  by  Braintree,  Huntingdon,  and 
other  places,  of  all  of  which  we  have  a very  circumstantial  account, 
reached  York  that  evening,  went  to  the  Bowling  Green,  pointedly 
asked  the  mayor  what  time  it  was,  proved  an  alibi,  and  got  off. 
This  account  was  published  about  the  time  of  Turpin’s  execution, 
but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  him  whatever.  It  required,  adds  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  romance  of  the  19th  century  to  change  Nicks  to  Turpin, 
and  the  bay  mare  to  Black  Bess. 

The  advertisements  in  the  columns  of  old  newspapers  reflect 
very  closely  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  hue  and  cry  after 
highwaymen  is  often  raised.  The  following  is  remarkable  as  showing 
that  the  fascinations  of  the  road  were  sufficient  to  attract  men  of 
high  social  position  : 

Whereas  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  attorney-at-law  in  the  town  of  Monmouth, 
well  known  by  being  several  years  together  under-sheriff  of  the  same  county, 
hath  of  divers  times  robbed  the  mail’  coming  from  that  town  to  London,  and 
taking  out  divers  letters  and  writs,  and  is  now  fled  from  justice,  and  supposed  to 
have  sheltered  himself  in  some  of  the  | new-raised  troops.  These  are  to  give 
notice,  that  whosoever  shall  secure  the  said  Herbert  Jones,  so  as  to  be  committed 
in  order  to  answer  these  said  crimes,  may  give  notice  thereof  to  Sir  Thomas 
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Fowles,  goldsmith,  Temple  Bar,  London,  or  to  Mr.  Michael  Bohune,  mercer,  in 
Monmouth,  and  shall  receive  a guinea’s  reward. 

We  have  mentioned  only  a few  of  the  elite  of  the  profession,  but 
there  were  also  bands  of  desperate  villains  who  haunted  the  roads. 
There  was  the  Dibley  gang  who  terrified  the  whole  county,  whose 
leader  was  hanged  at  Reading  in  1702.  There  were  the  Waltham 
Blacks,  a most  daring  band  of  ruthless  scoundrels.  Indeed,  robbery 
and  outrage  were  constantly  practised  until  the  end  of  the  century. 
Sometimes  the  keepers  of  wayside  inns  were  in  league  with  the  high- 
waymen, who  took  life  and  purses  with  equal  indifference.  Not  all 
persons  were  as  provident  as  old  Lady  Brown,  who,  when  accom- 
panying Walpole  to  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  at 
Chiswick,  was  waylaid  and  robbed  of  her  purse,  and  yet  did  not 
lament  her  loss  very  greatly.  “ Oh  ! ” she  explained  to  her  companion, 
“ there  was  nothing  but  bad  money  in  it.  I kept  it  on  purpose  ! ” 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  stories  that  cluster  round  the 
memories  of  the  knights  of  the  road.  There  was  the  polite  bandit 
who  restored  to  his  victim  a sword  which  he  valued  greatly,  with  a 
profuse  apology,  declaring  that  if  it  had  been  set  with  diamonds, 
nothing  could  have  persuaded  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  necessity 
alone  obliged  him  to  deprive  the  gentleman  of  his  purse.  There  was 
the  gallant  bandit  who  always  took  off  his  hat  before  he  rode  away. 
There  was  the  murderous  ruffian  who  thought  nothing  of  killing  his 
victim.  Buf  the  tall  gibbets  thinned  their  ranks.  Wild  heaths  were 
reclaimed  ; the  country  became  more  civilised.  The  manners  of  our 
Berkshire  folk  improved.  Bagshot  Heath  soon  lost  its  unenviable 
glory;  and  the  knights  of  the  road  became  an  extinct  race  long  before 
the  iron  horses  began  to  drag  their  freight  of  passengers  along  the 
iron  roads,  and  the  scream  of  the  engines  took  the  place  of  the 
cheerful  notes  of  the  post-horn. 

P.  H,  DITCHFIELD. 
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MUNDUS  ALTER  ET  IDEM } 


THIS  anonymous  romance  of  the  time  of  James  I.— the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  unexplored  Terra  Australis  and  Nova 
Guinea — though  now  commonly  attributed  to  Bishop  Hall,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  by  name  until  1674,1  2 
eighteen  years  after  his  death  (1656),  and  nearly  seventy  years  after 
the  date  of  its  first  publication  in  1605.  It  is  included  in  three 
collected  editions  of  Hall’s  works,3  and  the  good  Bishop’s  bio- 
graphers, Jones4  and  Lewis,5  both  take  it  for  granted  that  the  work 
is  his,  apparently  without  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  claimed  for 
any  other  writer.  Four  separate  editions  were  printed  in  Latin,  and 
three  or  four  translations  and  adaptations  of  the  work,  or  parts  of  it, 
in  English  and  one  in  German.  This  German  translation,  which 
was  issued  in  Leipzig  in  1613,  about  eight  years  after  the  Latin 
original,  bears  upon  the  title-page  an  author’s  name — that  of  Alberico 
Gentili,  a scholar  whose  reputation  was  greater  in  his  day  even  than 
that  of  Joseph  Hall.  Another  claim  has  been  made  by  Crenius,  the 
Dutch  philologist,  on  behalf  of  the  Reverend  Jonas  Proost,  of 
Colchester.6 

For  a bibliographical  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
spective claims  thus  advanced.  With  that  object  I have  brought 
together,  in  as  concise  a manner  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  ail 

1  Mundus  Alter  & Idem  sive  Terra  Australis  ante  hacsetnper  incognita  longis 
itineribus  peregnni  Academici  nuperrime  lustrata  Auth.  Mercurio  Britannico, 
i.e.  Another  World  and  the  Same  ; or,  the  Southern  Land  hitherto  unknown  by 
long  journeys  of  a travelling  Academic  quite  lately  passed  through.  Author  : A 
British  Mercury. 

2  Hyde,  Catalog.  Impress.  Lib.  Biblioth.  Bodleiana , 1674. 

3  (1)  Works  of  Bishop  Hall(io  vols.),  London,  1808.  Vol.  X.  (2)  Works  of 
Bishop  Hall,  edited  by  Rev.  Peter  Hall  (12  vols.),  London,  i837-39-  Vol.  XII. 
(3)  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  Edited  by  Dr.  Philip  Wynter. 
Oxford,  1863  (10  vols.).  Vol.  X.  p.  401. 

4  Bishop  Hall,  his  Life  and  Times , by  Rev.  John  Jones,  1826. 

5  Life  of  Joseph  Hall , by  Rev.  George  Lewis,  1886. 

0 Crenius,  Animadversiones  Philologicce  et  Historic cet  Pt.  VIII.  p.  55j 
Amsterdam,  1701. 
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the  evidence  I can  find,  new  and  old,  from  rare  works  practically  in- 
accessible to  the  majority  of  readers,  in  the  hope,  if  possible,  of 
eliciting  further,  and  perhaps  unpublished,  evidence.  At  the  same 
time  I have  taken  the  opportunity  of  correcting  some  misappre- 
hensions and  misstatements  of  eminent  writers,  who  have  criticised 
the  work  without  having  read  it. 

The  little  book  is  sufficiently  important  to  have  received  special 
notice  from  our  own  literary  historians  and  many  eminent  foreign 
critics,  and  has  been  classed  with  More’s  “ Utopia  ” and  Campanella’s 
“ City  of  the  Sun.” 

Hallam,  treating  of  prose  fiction,1  writes  : — 

I can  only  produce  two  books  by  English  authors  in  this  first  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  fall  properly  under  the  class  of  novels  or  romances, 
and  of  these  one  is  written  in  Latin.  This  is  the  ‘ ‘ Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  ” of  Bishop 
Hall,  an  imitation  of  the  latter  and  weaker  volumes  of  Rabelais.  A country  in 
Terra  Australis  is  divided  into  four  regions  : Crapulia,  Viraginia,  Moronea,  and 
Lavernia.  Maps  of  the  whole  land  and  of  particular  regions  are  given  ; and  the 
nature  of  the  satire,  not  much  of  which  has  any  especial  relation  to  England  [!], 
may  easily  be  collected. 

Warton,  after  a long  criticism  of  Hall’s  poetry,2  adds  : — 

With  Hall’s  satires  should  be  ranked  his  “ Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,”  an  ingenious 
satirical  fiction  in  prose,  where,  under  a pretended  description  of  the  Terra 
Australis,  he  forms  a pleasant  invective  against  the  characteristic  vices  of  various 
nations,  and  is  remarkably  severe  on  the  Church  of  Rome(!).  This  piece  was 
written  about  the  year  1600,  before  he  had  quitted  the  classics  for  the  fathers,  and 
published  some  years  afterwards  against  his  consent. 

The  book  itself  is  prefaced  by  an  “ Epistle,”  signed  “ Gulielmus 
Knight.”  Dr.  Philip  Wynter,  Hall’s  latest  editor,  accepting  this 
epistle  as  bona  fide , remarks  : — 

To  William  Knight,  in  whose  hands  . . . the  MS.  had  been  placed,  we  are 

indebted  for  its  preservation  and  ultimate  publication.  It  is  one  of  the  Bishop’s 
earliest  works,  certainly  prior  to  the  year  1600  ; and  though  the  humour  is  perhaps 
a little  too  broad,  and  its  general  character  coarse  and  indelicate,  it  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  the  reputation  which  he  subsequently  attained.  . . . How  this 

William  Knight  came  to  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Bishop  we  are  not 
informed.  There  is,  however,  an  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  the  Bishop 
[Dec.  v.  ep.  10]  which  shows  that  their  acquaintance  was  of  early  date,  and  he 
was  probably  the  author  of  “ A Concordance  Axiomaticall  ...  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.”3 . . . He  is  said  to  have  edited  Hall’s  “ Virgidemiarum.” 


1 Literature  of  Europe , 1839,  Vol.  III.  p.  684. 

2 Warton,  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry , London,  1781,  Vol.  IV.  p.  52  ; London,  1840, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  439-440;  London,  1871,  Vol.  IV.  p.  397. 

8 Knight,  A Concordance  Axiomaticall , London,  1610. 
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Knight  matriculated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  July  i,  1579, 
went  out  B.A.  1582-83,  was  afterwards  elected  Fellow,  and  in  1586 
commenced  M.A.  On  July  12,  1603,  he  was  incorporated  M.A.  at 
Oxford.1  His  “Concordance”  published  in  1610,  was  begun  about 
fourteen  years  before.  He  allowed  copies  to  be  made  for  his  friends, 
“ with  faithful  promise  never  to  let  them  pass  without  his  consent ; ” 
but  they  gave  him  “ no  rest,”  and  he  had  to  set  to  and  print  it.  This 
in  his  preface,  which  is  dated  July  20,  1610.  Hall’s  Epistle  to  Knight 
(Dec.  v.  ep.  10),  commending  his  “variety  of  tongues  and  style  of 
arts,”  and  encouraging  him  to  “ persist  in  the  calling  of  the 
ministry,”  was  not  published  till  October  4,  16 10, 2 when  Hall  was 
thirty-six,  and  Knight  about  fifty.  In  the  same  collection  of  letters 
Hall  includes  one  (Dec.  iv.  ep.  8)  addressed  to  another  friend,  Dr. 
Thomas  James,3  Oxford,  who  compiled  the  first  two  Bodleian  Library 
catalogues  of  1605  and  1620.  In  the  latter  “ Mundus  Alter”  is 
entered,  not  under  Hall’s  name,  but  under  “ Mercurius  Britann[ic]us.” 

Naude,  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  librarian,  in  a work  treating  of  books 
on  Political  Philosophy  (1641),  remarks  : — 

Lastly,  there  has  been  lately  published  a book  written  by  an  Englishman, 
whose  name  I do  not  know,  and  entitled,  “Another  World  and  the  Same,”  or  rather 
a satyr  on  the  corrupt  morals  of  this  age.  The  uthor  gives  a particular  place  to 
every  vice,  and  calls  the  nations  that  inhabit  those  places,  and  the  places  them- 
selves, names  that  are  wittily  composed,  and  adapted  to  the  very  nature  of  every- 
thing ; thus  he  lays  before  us  an  account  of  Poneropolis  (the  Wicked  City)  proper 
both  to  divert  us  and  to  persuade  us  to  a virtuous  life  ( Translation ).4 

A part  of  the  country  “ Lavernia,”  in  “ Mundus  Alter,”  is  occupied 
by  rogues,  thieves,  cutpurses,  and  suchlike,  but  there  is  no  city  in  it 
called  “ Poneropolis.”  Naude  was  “ nodding  ; ” he  had  been  reading 
Rabelais.  The  next  reference  to  “ Mundus  ” is  by  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn, 
theologian,  historian,  biographer  of  Laud,  and  fellow-sufferer  with 
Hall  during  the  Rebellion.  Heylyn,  no  doubt,  in  the  following  para- 
graph refers  to  Hall.  He  is  describing  “Terra  Incognita  ” and 
imaginary  countries  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  “ Cosmography  ” (1652), 
three  or  four  years  before  Hall’s  decease  : — 

“ Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  ” is  a witty  and  ingenious  invention  of  a learned 
prelate,  writ  by  him  in  his  younger  days  (but  well  enough  becoming  the  austerity 
of  the  gravest  head),  in  which  he  distinguisheth  the  vices,  passions,  humours,  and 
ill  affections  most  commonly  incident  to  mankind  into  several  provinces  ; gives 
the  character  of  each,  as  in  the  descriptions  of  a country,  people,  and  chief  cities 


1 Thompson  Cooper,  Diet.  N.  Diog.  XXXI.  1892,  p.  266. 

3 Arber,  Transcript  of  Stationers ’ Registers , Vol.  III.  London,  1876. 

8 James,  Catalog.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  1620. 

4 Naudeus,  Bibliograph.  Polity  Witteberge,  1641,  pp.  41,  42. 
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of  it,  and  sets  them  forth  unto  the  eye  in  such  lively  colours  that  the  vitious  man 
may  see  therein  his  own  deformities,  and  the  well-minded  man  his  own  imper- 
fections. The  scene  of  this  design  is  laid  by  the  reverend  author  in  this  Terra 
Australis  ; the  decorum  happily  preserved  in  the  whole  discovery,  the  style  acutely 
clear,  the  invention  singular.  Of  whom  and  his  New  World  I shall  give  you  that 
Eulogie  which  the  historian  doth  of  Homer,  “ Nec  ante  ilium  quern  ille  imitaretur, 
neq’  post  ilium  qui  eum  imitari  posset,  inventus  est.  ” 1 1 “ There  was  none 

found  before  him  whom  he  could  imitate,  none  after  him  had  invention.” 

Thomas  Hyde,  Bodley’s  librarian,  in  the  third  catalogue  of  the 
collection  printed  in  1674,  gives  a reference  from  “ Mercurius  Bri- 
tannicus”  (p.  451,  col.  B)  to  Joseph  Hall  (p.  319,  col.  B),  where 
“Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,”  &c.,  is  included  among  Hall’s  works,  ac- 
knowledged and  unacknowledged.  This  is  the  earliest  reference  of 
the  work  to  Hall  by  name — eighteen  years  after  his  death.  Blaufus,2 
German  critic  and  theologian — who  will  be  referred  to  later  on 3 — 
points  out  that  Cave,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  as  well  as  Hyde, 
believed  Hall  to  have  written  the  book.  Placcius  4 and  Serpilius  5 
give  it  to  Hall  upon  the  same  evidence.  I have  searched  Cave’s 
writings  without  finding  any  reference  to  the  “ Mundus  Alter.”  Was 
Cave’s  name  written  inadvertently  by  Blaufus  instead  of  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  Heylyn  ? 

J.  A.  Bosius,6  German  philologist  and  professor  of  history,  is 
sometimes  given  as  an  authority,  but  he  merely  repeats  Naude,  with 
Naude’s  blunder  : — 

“Mundus  Alter  et  Idem”  ab  Anglo  quodam  antepaucos  annos  conscriptus 
in  deprauatos  huius  saeculi  mores,  ac  veluti  poneropolim  quandam,  sive  ciuitatem 
vitiis  omnibus  infectam,  exhibens. 

Bayle,  art.  “Hall  (Joseph),”  after  giving  a resume  of  Hall’s  life 
and  works,  adds  : 7 — 

The  catalogue  of  the  Oxford  Library  ascribes  to  him  a book  entitled  “Mundus 
Alter  et  Idem,”  i.e.  “Another  World  and  the  Same;  or,  the  Southern  Lands, 


1 Heylyn,  Cosmographies  London,  1652.  Appendix,  lib.  iv.  p.  195  ; 6th  edit., 
lib.  iv.  p.  1 6 1,  London  1682. 

2 Blaufus,  Vermischte  Beytrage  zur  Eriueitenuig  der  Kentniss  seltener  und 
merkwurdiger  Biicker,  Bde.  II.,  Jena,  1756,  pp.  328-356. 

3 See  posts  pp.  75  and  86. 

* Placcius,  Theatrum  Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymorum,  Hamburg,  1708. 
Script.  Pseud.  Detectis,  p.  441. 

5 Serpilius,  Lebens-Beschreibung  der  biblischen  Scribentert,  Leipzig,  170 8, 

Theil  IV.  p.  314. 

6 Bosius,  De  Comparanda  Prudentia  Civili , Jena,  1679. 

7 Bayle,  Dictionnaire  hist,  et  crit.s  Rotterdam,  1720,  Tome  II.  p.  1392. 
English  translation  by  DesMaizeaux,  &c.,  London,  1736,  Vol.  III.  p.  345  ; trans- 
lated by  Bernard,  &c.,  London,  1 737,  Vol.  V.  pp.  714,  715. 
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formerly  always  unknown,  lately  travelled  over  by  a foreign  Academician,  by 
Mercurius  Britannicus,”  and  footnote  : 

It  is  an  ingenious  and  learned  fiction,  in  which  he  described  the  wicked  morals 
of  several  nations,  the  drunkenness  of  some,  the  leudness  of  others,  &c.  He  does 
not  spare  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  composed  this  book  whilst  he  cultivated  polite 
literature,  and,  having  applied  himself  afterwards  to  Divinity,  he  neglected  that 
work,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a mere  trifle  ; but  his  friend,  William  Knight,  had 
not  the  same  opinion  of  it;  he  judged  it  so  worthy  to  be  published  that  he  caused 
it  to  be  printed,  though  he  feared  thereby  to  displease  the  person  who  composed 
it,  and  trusted  him  with  the  manuscript.  This  is  what  he  lays  before  the  reader 
at  length  in  the  preface.  I cannot  tell  in  what  year  it  was  first  published.  I have 
only  the  edition  of  Utrecht  of  the  year  1643,  to  which  the  publisher  added  Cam- 
panella’s  “ City  of  the  Sun”  and  Chancellor  Bacon’s  “ New  Atlantis,”  because 
these  works  are  upon  a subject  much  like  that  of  Bishop  Hall’s.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  see  here  with  pleasure  Naude’s  judgment  of  it  (quoted  above,  p.  68). 

The  editors  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  (1725)  of  Baillet’s 
“Jugemensdes  Sgavans”1  supply  a list  of  disguised  authors,  amongst 
which  is  included 


“Mercurius  Britannicus  : Joseph  Hall.” 

Thus  far  there  is  no  further  external  evidence  of  Hall’s  author- 
ship than  is  afforded  by  Knight’s  preface,  Hyde’s  Catalogue,  and 
Heylyn’s  reference  of  the  book  to  “ a learned  prelate  ” — Hall  with- 
out doubt. 

Some  years  before  the  appearance  of  “ Mundus  Alter  ” there  had 
been  published  “ Virgidemiarum  : Three  Tooth-lesse  Satyrs  ” (1597) ; 
and  “ Three  Byting  Satyrs”  (1598),  reissued  with  the  initials  I.  H., 
1602.  This  was  known  as  Hall’s  and  acknowledged.  Arber2notes 
an  “ order  ” for  Hall’s  “ Satires,”  and  several  works  by  other  authors,  to 
be  burnt  (June  1,  1599),  but  three  of  these  with  Hall’s  “ Satires  ” 
were  afterwards  “ staied.”  He  who  had  already  satirised  the  loose 
morals  of  his  time  in  verse  could  no  doubt  do  so  in  prose,  and  in 
Latin  for  scholars  unacquainted  with  English.  Hall  had  not,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  been  out  of  England,  and  did  not  go  abroad  until 
he  accompanied  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  and  Lord  Hertford’s  embassy 
to  Brussels  in  1605,  after  “ Mundus”  appeared.  Whoever  the 
writer,  whether  he  had  travelled  or  not,  he  was  well  read  in  works  of 
travel  and  geography,  and  knew  how  to  use  his  “ Mercator  ” and 
“ Maundeville,”  and  later  travellers  and  voyagers.  Hall  used  them  in 
his  “ Satires  ” (Book  IV.  Satires  vi.  and  vii.),  as  well  as  his  local 

1 Adrien  Baillet,  Jugemens  des  Sfavans  sur  Us  principaux  oitvrages  de 
auteurs , nouv.  edit.,  Amsterdam,  1725,  tome  v.  p.  332. 

2 Arber,  Transcript  0/  Stationers'  Registers , Vol.  III.  London,  1876. 
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knowledge  of  London  and  Cambridge  (Book  V.  Satire  i.),  with  which 
passages  in  the  “ Mundus  ” may  be  compared. 

Despite  Hallam’s  remark  that  “ not  much  of  the  Satire  has  any 
especial  relation  to  England,”  “ Mercurius  Britannicus  ” needed  not 
to  have  left  England  or  to  have  gone  far  beyond  the  walls  of  London 
for  examples  of  the  manners  he  has  described  in  “ Mundus  Alter  et 
Idem.”  The  names  of  persons  and  places  are  easily  identified.  Ram 
Alley,  a notorious  passage  leading  to  the  Temple,  Petticoat  Lane, 
the  Fleet  Prison,  the  feasting  at  Guildhall,  drinking  at  the  taverns, 
and  other  incidents  are  thinly  disguised.  There  is  also  a humorous 
reference  to  tobacco  and  the  habit  of  smoking  (so  much  abhorred 
by  James  I.)  as  having  been  introduced  by  one  Topia  Waralladorem, 
an  ungodly  fellow  of  this  country,  who  had  been  taught  to  smoke  by 
an  Indian  devil.  This  can  refer  only  to  the  people’s  favourite,  Raleigh, 
lodged  in  the  Tower  since  December  16, 1603.  The  author  tells  the 
story  of  a poor  man  who  is  drugged  and  carried  away  in  his  sleep  to 
wake  up  in  a palace  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  afterwards  carried 
out  again,  a story  older  than  Boccaccio.  Although  “Mercurius 
Britannicus”  wanders  through  the  newly  discovered  “Terra  Australis,” 
“Nova  Guinea,”  and  the  “Psittacorum  Regio,”  with  their  imaginary 
cities,  rivers,  and  mountains,  underlying  the  whole  is  the  London 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  same  Alsatia  is  reflected  in  the 
“ Mundus  ” as  was  long  afterwards  discovered  to  us  by  Scott  in  the 
“Fortunes  of  Nigel.” 

In  the  state  of  “ Crapulia  ” the  inhabitants  are  given  over  to  eat- 
ing and  drinking ; their  laws  are  against  fasting,  and  cooks,  bakers, 
tavern-keepers,  the  well-fed,  greedy,  and  jolly  only  are  eligible  for 
citizenship,  the  highest  offices  being  reserved  for  such  as  have 
attained  a certain  “rotundity.”  In  “Viraginia”  the  government  is  by 
the  women.  Here  as  in  Erasmus,  later  on  in  Neville,  and  in  our  own 
time,  in  Trevelyan,  the  ladies  have  their  assembly  or  parliament.  In 
the  “ Mundus  Alter  ” the  women’s  parliament  is  perpetual,  so  that 
what  is  voted  to-day  may  be  repealed  to-morrow.  “ Moronia  ” is 
the  country  of  fools,  and  “ Lavernia  ” that  of  thieves,  cutpurses,  and 
rogues.  The  work  of  a scholar,  it  is  also  that  of  a scholar  whose 
acquaintance  with  continental  speech  was  very  considerable,  as  there 
are  scattered  over  its  pages  nearly  two  hundred  proper  names  of 
persons,  places,  and  things  of  which  thirty-nine  are  Spanish,  thirty- 
five  Latin,  twenty-nine  Italian,  twenty-eight  Greek,  twenty-eight 
French,  fifteen  German,  six  English,  and  one  Hebrew.  At  the  end 
(p.  214)  it  is  subscribed  thus  : — * 
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Hos  ego  homines,  hos  mores,  has  urbes  vidi  stupui,  visi ; annoque  demura 
tricesimo  itineris  tanti  laboribus  fractus  in  patriam  redii. 

Peregrinus  quondam  Academicus. 

(I.e.  these  men,  their  manners,  their  cities,  I have  seen  with  wonder.  After 
thirty  years  of  travelling  I returned,  broken  by  toils,  into  my  native  country.  A 
traveller,  formerly  an  Academic. ) 

If  this  subscription  is  bona  fide , and  the  native  country  is  England 
or  Germany  or  France,  the  work  cannot  be  Gentili’s. 

The  “ Dedication  ” is  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  : — 

Honoratissimo  Domino  nec  minus  virtute  sua  quam  splendore  generis  illustri 
Dom  Henrico  Comiti  Huntingdonke  Mundum  suum  supplex  vouet  Mercurius 
Britannicus. 

Hall’s  father  had,  in  an  official  capacity,  served  Henry,  third  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  : this  Earl  was  also  a benefactor  of  Hall’s  College 
(Emmanuel),  and  Hall  was  himself  indebted  to  him  for  his  fellowship. 
The  Earl,  however,  dying  suddenly,  only  two  days  before  the  election,1 
this  dedication  must  be  intended  for  his  grandnephew,  Henry,  the 
fifth  Earl,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1604,  unless  (according  to 
Knight’s  preface)  the  work  had  been  written  before  the  death  of  the 
third  Earl,  December  14,  1595,  and  the  dedication  was  allowed  to 
stand  uncorrected,  which  is  unlikely. 

Many  years  after,  Hall  dedicated  two  other  works  to  the  fifth  Earl, 
viz.  his  fifth  book  of  “ Contemplations”  (1612),  and  “Heaven  upon 
Earth”  (1627).  In  the  former  Hall  addresses  him  as  “a  bountiful 
favourer  of  all  good  learning,”  and  “ the  first  patron  of  my  poor 
studies.” 

Besides  the  editions  of  “ Mundus  ” in  Hall’s  collected  works 
there  are,  as  before  stated,  four  separate  editions  in  Latin,  four 
translations  or  adaptations  in  English  and  one  translation  into  Ger- 
man. Three  of  the  original  Latin  and  two  English  editions  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  the  Latin  one  was  published  at  Hanau, 
dated  1607  ; another  at  Frankfort,  undated  ; a third  at  Utrecht 
1643 ; and  I have  note  of  a fourth  at  Munich  1664.  The  date  upon 
the  engraved  title  of  the  Utrecht  edition  is  indistinct,  and  has 
sometimes  been  printed  in  catalogues  as  1648.  The  undated  Frank- 
fort edition  is  printed  in  the  B.M.  catalogue  [1640?],  but  corrected 
to  [1635?],  one  of  the  four  copies  of  this  in  the  museum  bearing  a 
former  owner’s  name  and  that  date  upon  it.  Internal  evidence  shows 
that  the  Frankfort  edition  is  earlier  than  that  of  Hanau.  The  title 

1 Some  Specialities  in  the  Life  of  foseph  Hally  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Written 
with  his  own  hand,  prefixed  to  his  Remaining  Works , London,  1660,  p.  24 
Works , London,  1863,  Vol.  I. 
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was  moreover  entered  in  the  ‘‘Stationers’  Registers” 1 by  John  Porter, 
June  2,  1605.  This  must  have  been  the  Frankfort  edition,  because 
the  Hanau  edition  (dated  1607)  is  included  in  the  “ Frankfort  General 
Catalogue  of  Books,”  published  in  the  autumn  of  1606 2 — an  example 
of  the  postdating  of  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  which  instances  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  are  to  biblio- 
graphers so  inconveniently  frequent.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Stationers'  Registers  1 to  August  4,  1608,  there  is  another  entry — the 
transfer  from  Porter  (or  his  representatives)  to  Leonard  Green — of 
eleven  different  publications,  including  three  of  Hall’s  books  and 
“ Mundus  Alter.”  Mr.  Arber,  in  his  index,  queries  the  address  of 
John  Porter.  He  was  printer  to  Cambridge  University  from  1593.3 

I have  examined  seven  copies  of  the  undated  Frankfort  edition 
and  three  of  the  Hanau  edition  (1607)  : — 

F I.  My  own,  formerly  Dr.  Doran’s  copy. 

2.  Mr.  Lawrence’s  copy — Brixton  Free  Library. 

3.  The  Grenville  copy — British  Museum,  G.  16138. 

4.  Another  copy — British  Museum,  684,  d.  5. 

5.  Another  copy — British  Museum,  1079,  c.  16. 

6.  Another  copy — British  Museum,  12316.  aa.  35. 

7.  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  copy  in  the  Chatsworth  Library. 

H I.  My  own  copy,  bought  in  Paris. 

2.  Mr.  S.  W.  Silver’s  copy — York  Gate  Library,  bought  in  Paris. 

3.  British  Museum,  980.  b.  36. 

A copy  of  the  Frankfort  edition  is  in  the  Huth  Collection,  and  a 
note  in  the  catalogue  states  that  there  is  a copy  of  the  Hanau 
edition  in  the  library  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Turner ; also  that  “ the  letterpress 
is  precisely  the  same  ” in  both.  This  is  a mistake.  The  title-pages 
and  maps  are  different  (as  noticed  by  Mr.  Huth’s  cataloguer).  The 
pagination  is  the  same,  even  where  incorrect.  Pages  65  to  80 
(sig.  D)  are  numbered  66  to  81.  Sig.  E is  correctly  paged  81  to  96, 
so  that  in  both  editions  there  are  two  pages  numbered  81,  but  no 
page  65  in  either.  But  both  editions  are  different  in  the  type 
throughout  and  in  other  minutiae  : the  headpieces  and  initial  letters 
are  all  different.  The  marginal  notes  are  not  only  reset,  but  some- 
times lettered  and  sometimes  figured,  the  lettering  being  in  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Italic,  and  no  uniformity  in  this  respect  in  either  edition. 
The  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German  characters  are  different.  Catch- 

1 Arber,  Transcript  of  Stationers'  Registers , Vol.  III.  London,  1876. 

2 Catalogus  Universalis  pro  Nnndinis  Fi  ancofurtensibus  auiumnalibus  de 
anno  1606,  sect.  Hist.  Polit.  et  Geogr.  B.M.  TP.  6513,  d. 

* Bigmore  and  Wyman,  Bibliog.  of  Printings  Vol.  I.  p.  ioo. 
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words  are  at  the  foot  of  every  page  in  the  Frankfort  edition,  but  only 
on  the  left-hand  pages  of  the  Hanau  edition.  The  “ se  ” diphthong 
of  the  Frankfort  edition  is  sometimes  “ e ” in  the  Hanau  edition ; 
the  spacing,  hyphenating,  abbreviating,  and  general  setting  of  the 
Hanau  edition,  as  well  as  the  maps  and  title-page,  are  superior  to 
the  work  in  the  Frankfort  edition.  Comparing  the  copies  of  the 
Frankfort  edition  with  each  other,  I discover  in  F i that  the  dedica- 
tion, preface,  and  index  of  chapters,  as  also  sig.  D,  pp.  49-64,  belong 
to  the  Hanau  edition.  I supposed,  at  first,  that  this  copy  (F  1) 
might  have  been  an  imperfect  one,  and  “ made  up,”  but  I have  since 
noticed  that  the  Grenville  copy  of  the  Frankfort  edition  (F  3)  has 
also  sig.  D of  the  Hanau  edition  ; that  F 4 and  F 5 have  the  pre- 
fatory matter  (that  is  dedication,  preface,  and  index)  of  the  Hanau 
edition.  The  stock  of  the  two  editions  was  therefore  interchanged. 
That  both  were  common  property  and  authorised  is  implied  in  the 
respective  imprints  : — 

(F)  Francofurti  apud  hceredes  Ascanij  de  Rinialme. 

(At  Frankfort,  the  house  of  the  heirs  of  Ascanius  de  Rinialme.) 

(H)  Sumptibus  hccredum  Ascanij  de  Renialme.  Hannovice , per  Gulielmum 
Antonin,  Ao.  1607. 

(At  the  cost  of  the  heirs  of  Ascanius  de  Renialme.  At  Hanau,  by 
Wilhelm  Antonium,  in  the  year  1607.) 

Other  variations,  however,  must  be  noticed  : — 

(1)  The  original  Frankfort  preface  (in  F 2,  F 3,  and  F 7,  of 
the  above-mentioned  copies)  gives  the  editor’s  name,  “ Gulieimus 
Knight.”  The  Hanau  preface  (F  1,  F 4,  F 5,  H 1,  H 2,  H 3) 
is  signed  “Gu/lielmus  Knight.”  The  publisher’s  name,  Gulieimus 
Antonium,  is  correctly  spelt.  Was  there  any  motive  for  this  mis- 
spelling of  the  editor’s  name  ? 

(2)  Lib.  III.  c.  2 (correctly  Lib.  II.  c.  2)  in  the  index  of  the 
Hanau  copies  (also  used  in  the  Frankfort  copies  F 1,  F 4,  F 5) 
reads  : — 

Quid  Alberico  Gcntili  a Gyncecopolitis  factum  fuerit . 

(What  to  Alberico  Gentili  by  the  womenfolk  was  done.) 

In  the  Frankfort  copies  F 1 and  F 5 (copies  probably  imported 
for  sale  in  England  ?)  the  name  “ Alberico  Gentili”  is  struck  out  and 
the  word  “ mihi  ” written  in  the  margin.  F 2,  F 3,  and  F 7 have 
the  correction  made  in  the  type,  which  reads  : — 

Quid  mihi  h Gyncccopolitis  factum  fuerit 

(What  to  me  by  the  womenfolk  was  done); 

and  this  is  the  heading  of  that  chapter  on  page  92  in  both  editions. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  the  word  “Gynaea”  has  a double 
meaning  : the  chapter  treats  not  only  of  the  government  of  women- 
folk but  of  their  country — that  part  of  the  Terra  Australis  then 
called  “ Nova  Guinea.”  The  appearance  of  Alberico  Gentili’s  name 
in  the  index  of  chapters  is  the  ground  upon  which  Blaufus  claimed 
the  work  for  him.  Upon  Knight’s  preface,  Blaufus  1 remarks  that 
prefaces  to  anonymous  works  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  in  this 
instance  he  thinks  the  coincidences  supposed  to  indicate  that  Hall  is 
the  author  are  not  to  be  regarded.  Examining  the  book  he  dis- 
covers in  the  “ index  of  chapters  ” the  name  of  “ Alberico  Gentili,” 
and  that,  he  says,  settles  the  question.  Apparently  Blaufus  had 
not  seen  the  German  translation,  with  Gentili’s  name  upon  the  title- 
page. 

The  son  of  the  Protestant  refugee  Matteo  Gentili,  Alberico 2 
was  born  and  educated  in  Italy.  He  had  already  taken  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Perugia  in  his  twentieth  year  (1572),  when, 
pursued  by  the  Inquisition,  he  accompanied  his  father  into  Carniola. 
The  Papal  authorities  having  excommunicated  them,  the  fugitives 
had  to  leave  Austrian  territory.  Alberico  came  to  London  ; a 
brother  Scipio  went  to  one  of  the  North  German  universities  ; the 
father  subsequently  followed  Alberico.  Alberico  had  therefore 
more  reason  for  satirising  the  Church  than  Rabelais  or  Erasmus. 
However,  in  England  the  influence  of  Dr.  Tobie  Matthew  (Bishop 
of  Durham,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York),  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  obtained  for 
Alberico  admission  to  Oxford,  and  soon  after,  being  appointed 
lecturer  on  law,  he  there  greatly  increased  his  reputation,  and  was 
consulted  by  the  Government.  When  the  Spanish  Ambassador  was 
discovered  to  be  plotting  against  the  Crown,  by  Gentili’s  advice, 
Mendoza  was  merely  requested  to  leave  the  country.  In  1586 
Gentili  accompanied  the  English  embassy  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
His  writings  were  voluminous,  and  comprehended  lectures  and 
treatises  upon  civil,  canon,  and  ecclesiastical  law.  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  discussions  with  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  others 
in  controversial  subjects,  such  as  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons 
and  the  lawfulness  of  play-acting.  Others  of  his  numerous  publi- 
cations treat  upon  witchcraft,  casuistry  and  Biblical  exegesis,  the 
Vulgate,  classical  philology,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  He 

1 Blaufus,  Vermischte  Beytrdge  zur  Erweiterung  der  Kentniss  seltener  und 
merkzuiirdiger  Bucher.  Bde.  II.,  Jena,  1756,  pp.  328-356. 

2 Prof.  Holland,  Diet.  N.  Biog.  XXI.  pp.  124-127  ; Lecture  on  Albericus 
Gentilis,  Oxford,  1874. 
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had  taken  up  his  residence  in  London  in  1590,  his  Oxford  duties 
being  performed  by  deputy.  In  1600  he  was  admitted  to  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  in  1605  retained  by  the  King  of  Spain  as  perpetual  advo- 
cate for  Spanish  subjects  in  England.  He  died  in  1608.  An 
incident  of  his  life  is  worthy  of  record  in  connection  with  the  present 
subject.  When  Tobie  Matthew,  the  “Son  Absolom  ” of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  was  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  Gentili  visited  him  there  at  the 
father’s  request,  to  try  to  win  him  back  to  the  orthodox  faith. 
Tobie  had  been  granted  a licence  to  travel  for  three  years  (July  3, 
1604),  but  returned  in  a few  months.  There  was  a close  intimacy 
between  Gentili,  the  two  Matthews,  the  young  Lord  Hastings  (after- 
wards Huntingdon),  Dudley  Carleton,  Bacon,  and  others.  It  was 
the  time  of  James’s  accession,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  war  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  siege  of  Ostend,  &c. ; the  young  and  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  period  were  constantly  going  to  and  from  the  Continent. 
This  is,  however,  no  argument  for  Gentili’s  authorship  of  the 
“ Mundus  Alter.”  But  did  he  in  his  peregrinations  through  some 
of  the  lanes  or  alleys  of  London  meet  with  any  adventures  among 
the  womenfolk,  which  at  the  time  amused  the  populace  ? If  he 
did,  it  would  explain  the  reference  to  him  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents, which  appeared  only  in  the  “ Index,”  and  was  struck  out  in 
some  copies  and  corrected  in  the  Frankfort  copies  imported  for  sale 
in  England.  Assuming  that  such  a man  as  Gentili  had  the  time  and 
did  write  the  work,  would  he  have  referred  to  himself  by  name,  or 
have  used  such  an  expression  as  “ What  the  womenfolk  did  to 
me  ” ? On  the  other  hand,  would  Hall  have  made  the  mistake  of 
openly  mentioning  so  important  a personage  ? 

A copy  of  Foster’s  “ Gray’s  Inn  Admission  List  ” accidentally 
falling  in  my  way,  curiosity  prompted  me  to  look  at  the  entry  of 
Gentili’s  name,  when,  unexpectedly,  I came  upon  that  of 
Ascanius  Rialme,  an  Italian.  August  3,  1592. 

This  would  be  the  Ascanio  Renialme,  or  Renialme,  at  whose 
expense  the  work  was  published. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  these  entries  appear  in  rapid  succession: — 

1597-8.  Mar.  17.  Henry  Lord  Hastings,  heir-apparent  to  the  Earl  of 

Huntingdon.  (He  succeeded  as  fifth  Earl,  Dec.  31,  1604.) 

1599.  May  15.  Tobias  Matthew,  gent.,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Tobias 

Matthew,  Bp.  of  Durham  (afterwards  Archbp.  of  York). 

1600.  Aug.  14.  Albericus  Gentilis,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Regius  Prof,  at 

Oxford,  son  of  Matthew  Gentilis,  by  blood  “ Picenus.” 

1602.  Aug.  10.  William  (Herbert)  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Herbert  of 

Cardiff,  Lord  Parr  and  Rosse  of  Kendal,  Baron  Marmion  and  St. 

Quint  in. 
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(The  earliest  translation  of  the  “ Mundus”  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  he  is  supposed  to  be  “ W.  H.,  the  only  begetter”  of  Shakespeare’s 
sonnets.) 

Joseph  Hall  was  admitted  to  Gray’s  Inn  upon  his  elevation  to 
the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  thirteen  years  later  (November  i,  1615), 
the  same  day  with  Laud,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury.  Referring  to  the 
original  MS.  Admission  Book  at  Gray’s  Inn  Library,  I find  a very 
indistinct  and  abbreviated  entry,  only  part  of  which  I have  as  yet 
been  able  to  decipher: — 

Aschanius  Rialme  Italus  admissis Sen quia  illustris. 

Villord  (?) ix Malines  (?)  libros  et  opera  studios  (?)  et  suis 

impensis admittis Cant 

Here  at  Gray’s  Inn  we  find  one  of  the  alleged  authors — Alberico 
Gentili— the  author’s  patron — the  Earl  of  Huntingdon — and  Ascanio 
Rinialme,  publisher,  or  son  of  the  publisher,  whose  heirs  bear  the 
expense  of  both  editions  of  the  publication.  The  publisher  of  the 
Hanau  edition,  “ Gulielmum  Antonium,”  was  (curious  coincidence  !) 
the  printer  of  at  least  four  others  of  Gentili’s  books — two  issued  prior 
to  the  “ Mundus  Alter  ” and  two  afterwards.  Strange,  if  Hall  was  the 
author,  that  he  or  Knight  should  go  to  Gentili’s  publisher ; or,  if 
Gentili  was  the  author,  that  he  should  arrange  for  its  sale  in  England 
through  Hall’s  publisher,  the  Cambridge  printer  John  Porter,  as 
shown  by  the  entries  in  the  “ Stationers’  Registers.”  When  Gentili  died 
he  left  instructions  for  his  papers  to  be  destroyed,  but  about  forty 
volumes  were  preserved,  and  have  recently  found  a resting-place  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Do  they  contain  any  information  on  the  subject  ? 

Gentili  used  to  pride  himself  on  the  habit  of  keeping  a diary  in 
which  he  entered  not  only  the  conversations  in  which  he  took  a part 
but  those  also  which  he  happened  to  overhear.1 

Lastly  there  is  the  claim  for  Jonas  Proost.  Crenius,2 3  referring  to 
the  original  work,  writes  : — 

Ut  vero  scias  qvis  ille  Mercurius  Britannicus,  sive  script  or  sit  faceti  illius  libri, 
adscribam  verba,  qvae  Auctor  sua  manu  in  fronte  mei  exemplaris,  qvod  e magni 
librorum  amatoris  Bibliotheca  nactus  sum,  scripsit  : — 

Reverendo  fratri  in  Christo  ac  Symmista  percharo  D.  Johanni  Pannelio,  fideli 
Ecclesia  Christ  i,  qua  est  apud  Caletenses , Pas  tori,  els  nr)]v  ttjs  etivoias  re  {malt 
evvoias  re  scribendum)  /cal  <pi\las  afxidmov  /cal  airepiairdaTov  /nvrjuoavvrjy  hocce 
qvalecumque  munusculum  dono  misit  Jonas  Proost.  15.  Jul.  1607.  Colcestria. 

Angl.  That  indeed  you  may  know  who  that  British  Mercury  or  writer  of  that 

1 Prof.  Holland,  Diet.  N.  Biog.  XXI.  pp.  1 24-127;  Lecture  on  Albericus 

Gentilis,  Oxford,  1874. 

3 Crenius,  Animadversiones  Philologica  et  Historiea.  Pt.  VIII,  p. 
Amsterdam,  1701. 
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clever  book  is,  I will  write  down  the  words  which  the  author,  with  his  own  hand, 
on  the  front  of  my  copy,  which,  from  the  library  of  a great  lover  of  books,  I 
obtained,  wrote : — 

“ To  the  reverend  Brother  in  Christ,  and  my  beloved  fellow  initiate,  John 
Pannelio,  faithful  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  at  Calais,  in  token  of 
sympathy  and  friendship  sincere  and  firm,  this  little  present,  such  as  it  is,  Jonas 
Proost  has  sent  as  a gift,  15th  July,  1607.  Colchester.” 

I can  find  nothing  further  relating  to  Jonas  Proost,  but  this  does 
not  say  that  he  wrote  “ Mundus  Alter  et  Idem.” 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  evidence  afforded  by  translations 
and  adaptations,  of  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  there  are  four  in 
English  and  one  in  German.  The  earliest  of  these,  viz. — 

The  Discovery  of  a New  World,  or  a Description  of  the  South  Indies 
Hetherto  unknowne.  By  an  English  Mercury.  Imprinted  for  Ed.  Blount  and  W, 
Barrett — 

is  undated.  The  title  (in  a circle,  surmounted  by  figure  of  Mercury) 
is  imitated  from  the  Frankfort  edition  (1605)  of  “Mundus  Alter  et 
Idem.”  I have  seen  two  copies  only  : — 

D 1.  British  Museum,  Grenville  copy,  G.  16409,  dated  in  B.M. 

Catalogue  [1620?]. 

D 2.  My  own  copy. 

The  text  of  both  copies  is  alike,  but  the  introductory  matter  is 
different.  D 1 is  the  earlier  issue,  and  is,  no  doubt,  that  entered  in 
the  “ Stationers’  Registers  ” by  Thomas  Thorpe,  January  18,  1609.1 
This  copy  of  the  book  has  a “ Dedicatory  Epistle  ” and  note  from 
“ I.  H.,  the  Translator,  unto  I.  H.,  the  Author,”  which,  with  the 
title,  occupies  four  leaves ; “A  Table  of  the  Chapters,”  “The  Occasion 
of  this  travell,  and  the  pre-instruction  for  it  ” (corresponding  with 
“ Itineris  Occasio  ” of  the  original  Latin),  twelve  leaves  unpaged. 
Then  follows  the  text,  “ Discovery,”  &c.,  pp.  1-244,  the  numbering 
of  p.  96  and  pp.  145-160  (sig.  L)  being  incorrect. 

The  “ Discovery  ” has  been  described  as  an  “ imitation  ” of 
“ Mundus  Alter.”  It  is  more,  and  follows  the  original  very  closely 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  translator’s  subscription  at  foot  of 
p.  244  reads  : — 

These  men,  townes,  and  manners,  did  I behold,  admire,  and  laugh  at ; and 
after  thirty  yeares  travell,  growing  weary  of  wandering,  I returned  into  my  native 
country. 

The  Cambridge  Pilgrim e. 


1 Arber,  Stationers'  Registers,  Vol.  III.  p.  400. 
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The  following  is  the  “ Epistle  Dedicatorie  : ” 

To  the  Trve  Mirror  of  truest  honor,  William,  Earle  of  Penbroke. 

If  it  be  an  offence  (my  noble  Lord)  to  shew  our  Affections  vnto  those  wee 
honor  in  any  obiect  of  dutyfullnesse  whatsoever  : then  have  I offended,  and  must 
kneele  for  remission.  But  if  love  and  gratitude  be  lawdable  effects,  in  what 
forme  soever  they  appeare,  then  have  not  I broken  any  condition  of  decorum,  in 
consecrating  this  worke  to  your  illustrious  honour.  It  bare  the  badge  of  an 
honorable  Patron  in  the  originall ; and  I could  make  it  do  no  lesse  in  the  transla- 
tion. And  for  mine  election,  the  worlds  general  decay  of  the  esteeme  of  learning, 
in  those  breasts  that  have  best  meanes  to  support  it,  and  the  farre-spread  fame  of 
your  glory,  by  that  Phoenix-bounty  that  hath  left  all  the  land  to  build  her  nest  in 
your  bosome,  these  motives  have  more  then  induced  mee  to  approache  so  neere 
that  bright  lustre  your  Honour  lights  the  world  with,  as  to  beare  one  part  in  the 
Hymnes  of  your  prayses,  by  this  dutifull  dedication.  And  (good  my  Lord)  herein 
bee  you  my  seaven-fold  shield  against  the  shott  of  those  blistered  mouthes,  whose 
most  felicitie  is  to  mis-interprete  most  maliciouslie.  Or  doe  but  giue  mee  foote- 
holde,  and  then  let  mee  alone  to  beate  all  their  disgraces  about  their  owneeares,  and 
the  whole  worlds,  in  a true  satyrick  furie ; in  an  Aristoes  Swanne,  that  shall 
snatch  their  names  from  times  all-wasting  skirt,  and  beare  them  vp  to  everlasting 
recorde  in  the  Temple  of  Infamie.  But  for  my  dutie  to  your  sacred  vertues,  let 
this  expresse  mee : I will  bee  that  Bolognian  dogge,  whose  faith  purchased  him 
this  Epitaph  : that  hee  did  alwayes 

Latrai  a’  ladri,  & a gli  amanti  tacqui,  &c. 

Barke  lowd  at  theeves,  and  make  them  ever  faile  : 

But  whe  friends  came,  lay  down,  & wagd  fcris  taile. 1 

Such  am  I : consecrated  to  your  Lordships  service  : and  vnder  the  protection 
of  this  mine  owne  zeale,  aduenture  to  present  you  with  A discouerie  and  no  dis- 
couerie , of  a world  and  no  world,  both  know  tie  and  vnknowne , by  a traveller  that 
never  travelled.  Written  first  in  Latine  and  no  Latine,  and  now  translated, 
and  yet  not  translated,  by  the  same  man,  yet  not  the  same  man  that  first  of  all 
pend  it. 

Your  Honours  most  zealously  devoted 
I.  H.2 

The  following  is  the  translator’s  note  : — 

I.  H.  the  Translator,  vnto  I.  H.  the  Author. 

Sir, — If  the  turning  of  your  wittie  worke  into  our  mother  tongue  doe  distast 
you,  blame  not  any  but  your  selfe  that  wrote  it : Language  doth  not  alter  the 
sence  of  anything.  I had  as  leeve  one  called  me  knaue  in  English  as  in  Italian. 
Where  I varye  from  your  Originall,  it  is  either  to  expresse  your  sence,  or  preserue 
your  conceit.  Thus  I hope  to  heare  you  satisfied  : for  others,  if  any  snarle,  He 
bite  as  deepe  as  they : since  that 


1 MS.  in  margin. 

Latratu  Fures  excepi,  mutus  Amanti: 

Sic  placui  Domino,  sic  placui  Dominae. 

At  Thieves  I bark’d,  was  to  a Lover  mute  : 

Thus  did  my  Master,  thus  my  Mistress  suit. 

2 A note  in  handwriting  of  this  century  says  that  I.  H.  is  Joseph  Hall. 
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Wrong,  & Revenge  infuse  more  feruent  spirit, 

Then  all  the  Muses  can  ; in  right  of  merit. 

Your  gravity  and  place,  Enuie  as  well  as  I must  reverence  : if  you  but  rest 
vnmoou’d,  let  any  man  else  kicke,  He  scorne  him  : let  the  whole  world  of  fleering 
Critiques  traduce  mee,  or  no,  it  skilles  not  whether  : Both,  I am  arm’d  for,  one  I 
looke  for,  neither  I care  for.  Thus,  from  him  that  ever  will  bee  yours. 

Resolute,  J.  H. 

So  far  the  British  Museum  copy  of  “ The  Discovery”  (D  i). 

The  foregoing  dedication  and  translator’s  note  are  omitted  from 
my  copy  of  the  book  (D  2),  but  in  its  place  there  is  substituted 
along  and  apologetic  address  of  eight  pages,  from  which  the  following 
is  abridged  : — 

To  the  Readers,  Instructions  for  their  voiage  into  this  new  world. 

. . . Inquisitiue  Sceptiques  . . . have  out-runne  their  owne  judgments  in 
descanting  farre  otherwise  of  this  worke,  then  a fauourable  censure  would  ever 
haue  held  it  to  deserue,  and  being  either  lead  with  too  much  zeale  to  the  well 
deseruing  vertues  of  that  Reiterend  matt  that  long  agoe  laid  the  first  project  of  this 
Discouery,  or  with  (it  may  be  a true)  obseruation  of  some  imperfection  in  mee  that 
now  of  late  haue  raised  this  new  building  vpon  that  old  foundation  : haue  taken 
occasion  both  to  thinke  him  lesse  worthy  of  their  good  conceites,  and  also  to  pro- 
claime  me  a iust  deseruer  of  the  seuerest  and  most  exemplary  censures.  Which 
wrong  done  vnto  him  (whome  I must  euer  reuerence)  hath  bound  mee  to  make  an 
ingenuous  acknowledgement  of  mine  owne  forgetfulnesse  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  present  worke,  rather  than  to  sit  still  and  see  his  reputation  exposed  to  the 
misconstructions  to  which  my  negligence  is  (and  in  some  iudgements,  iustly) 
imagined  to  haue  giuen  the  first  and  originall  cause.  But  let  this  protestation  be 
(if  it  may  be)  sufficient  to  remooue  the  weight  of  sinister  imputations  from  his 
grauity,  and  lay  them  vpon  mine  owne  youthfulnesse,  that  I dare  engage  my  life, 
there  is  no  man  in  the  whole  world,  who  hath  either  conuersed  with  himsclfe  in 
person,  or  his  workes  in  print,  that  euer  will  surmise  this  present  copy  to  have 
had  any  testimony  of  his  acknowledgement,  or  approbation  to  bee  any  way 
befitting  his  place,  or  (which  is  more)  his  profession.  Wherefore  to  giue  a full 
answere  vnto  that  gross  misprision  of  theirs,  who  imagine  the  worke  it  selfe  to 
haue  beene  of  his  writing  and  publishing  in  the  forme  wherein  it  now  passeth ; 
whereby  they  take  occasion  to  taxe  him  of  diuers  (in  their  iudgement)  immodest, 
light,  scurrilous,  and  ridiculous  passages  therein.  I doe  here  absolutely  auerre, 
and  give  notice  to  all  that  shall  hereafter  take  view  hereof,  This  worke  was 
neuer  his,  he  neuer  saw  it,  neuer  dreamed  of  any  such  matter,  vntill  he  met  it  in 
the  hand  of  another  man.  There  was  indeed  a little  booke  some  8 or  9 
yeares  agoe  that  came  from  Franckford , which  some  few  (I  know  not  upon  what 
illumination  more  then  ordinary)  affirmed  to  have  passed  the  file  of  his  muse, 
which  if  it  be  true,  it  can  be  no  way  in  the  world  either  prejudiciall  to  his 
learning  (seeing  it  hath  all  perfection  fitting  an  absolute  poeme),  nor  to  his 
grauity  or  profession,  seeing  it  was  a birth  of  his  youth  ; wherein  neuertheless  I 
will  avow  that  hee  hath  towred  above  the  capacities  (at  least  aboue  the  imitation) 
of  all  those  ouer-weening  iudgements  that  dare  any  way  to  traduce  his  originall. 
In  iust  defence  of  which  worthy  worke,  I cast  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  all  that 
malice  or  traduce  him,  that  it  is  neither  any  way  scurrilous,  immodest,  light,  nor 
ridiculous  : and  I will  give  the  proudest  Critique  that  lives,  as  many  yeares  as  hee 
and  his  fellowes  haue  bin  fooles,  either  to  parallell  it,  or  to  pick  any  the  least 
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touch  out  of  it,  which  cannot  be  defended  even  till  his  wittes  that  shall  oppose 
be  drawne  as  dry  as  ever  Dutchman  left  cup. 

But  as  touching  this  present  pile  of  English , it  is  mine,  it  hath  no  further 
alliace  to  his,  then  chalke  hath  to  cheese  ...  no  more  doth  this  worke  any  way 
resemble  his  in  fashion,  stile,  or  discourse,  but  only  in  the  inuention  and  project. 

. . . That  these  weakenesses  ...  in  mee,  should  be  made  as  staines  to  the  repu 
tation  of  another,  of  one  whose  learning,  life,  and  workes  now  extant  may  serve 
as  purging  fires  whereat  all  those  that  hence  have  taken  occasion  to  wrong  him 
thus,  might  long  agoe  have  lighted  their  ignorance  were  it  neuer  so  immense  ; 
that  my  lightnesses  should  bee  reputed  as  births  of  his  worthines  ! Oh  that  my 
pen  (whereby  since  I have  ignorantly  iniur’d  him,  I doe  thus  willingly  and  freely 
cleare  him)  could  but  make  them  see  what  an  uniust  construction  they  have  made 
of  an  ignorant  (and  I protest  vtterly  unwilling)  offence  ! But  since  mine  owne 
vnwarinesse  gave  first  occasion  of  those  vnkinde,  and  more  then  foolish,  callumnia- 
tions  which  ignorance  draweth  from  mine  error,  to  staine  his  goodnesse  with  ; all 
the  satisfaction  I can  give  him  is  to  shew  myselfe  willing  to  make  a faire  way 
againe  for  his  deserts,  in  the  bosomes  of  such  as  hence  take  their  occasio  of  dis- 
like, by  proclaiming  this  truth  to  all  that  shall  read  it,  that  this  present  Discovery 
of  the  South  Indies  is  none  of  his,  but  had  this  forme  given  it,  without  his 
knowledge,  by  one  who  will  euer  acknowledge  his  worth  and  grauity  to  haue 
beene  vtterly  ignorant  of  any  vnfit  phrase  whatsoever  included  in  the  whole  booke. 
Hee  whom  my  contrition  and  this  satisfaction  (collaterally)  cannot  content,  is 
without  mercy,  and  I assure  my  selfe  will  dye  without  merit,  if  hee  bee  not  quickly 
shipt  away  for  this  new  Continent , with  letters  of  commendation  to  all  our  friends 
in  Cockscombaya.  . . . You  (right  Ioviall  spirits),  and  none  but  you,  are  they 
to  whom  I consecrate  these  my  trauels,  since  none  but  you  can  discerne  the  sence 
which  they  include.  . . . 

And  know  all  you  that  have  not  yet  seene  these  Lands,  but  intend  to  take  a 
view  of  the  hereafter,  that  you  must  first  of  al  take  one  of  that  French  Doctors 
pills,  Despouillez  vous  de  tout  affection , and  this  will  enable  you  fully  to  endure 
the  alteration  of  all  ayres  in  this  clime.  Secondly  you  must  neuer  trauell  single, 
but  two,  or  three  in  a company.  . . . Thirdly,  you  must  go  ouer  the  country 
thrice,  ere  you  shalbe  able  to  make  any  exact  platforme  of  it  : Once  for  Straboy 
once  for  Socrates , and  once  for  Merlin  Cocaius ; the  First  for  the  Geography , the 
second  for  the  Morality , and  the  third  for  the  Language  and  Etymology.  No 
more  at  this  time,  but  aboord  when  you  please  and  a good  gale  of  wit  go  along 
with  you. 

His,  that  is  his, 

Iohn  Healey. 

From  this  address  (somewhat  abridged)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
dedication  in  D i,  which  is  signed  “ I.  H.,”  cannot  be  Hall’s.  The 
address  in  D 2 shows  that  the  author  disapproved  of  the  transla- 
tion or  did  not  sanction  it.1  “Healey”  speaks  of  his  own  “youth- 
fulness,”  and  claims  any  lightness  or  faults  in  it  as  his  own.  The 
original,  he  says,  came  from  Frankfort  eight  or  nine  years  before, 
which  would  imply  that  the  Frankfort  edition  was  published  in 
1600  or  1601.  We  have  seen  that  “Mundus”  was  entered  in 
“Stationers’  Registers,”  June  2,  1605. 

Healey  may  not  have  known  the  date  of  the  publication.  He 
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refers  it,  however,  to  “a  reverend  man.  . . “No  man  will  sur- 
mise this  [“  Discovery ”]  to  have  had  any  testimony  of  his  acknow- 
ledgement or  approbation  to  be  fitting  his  place  or  profession,” 
Then,  as  if  he  had  not  expressed  himself  clearly,  he  adds  : “ This 
work  was  never  his  ; he  never  saw  it,  never  dreamed  of  any  such 
matter,  until  he  met  it  in  the  hand  of  another  man.”  Again, 
“ this  pile  of  English  is  mine  . . . this  present  ‘ Discovery ’ is  none 
of  his.”  I.  H.,  the  dedicator,  and  I.  H.,  the  translator,  are  therefore 
the  same  person. 

Who  was  John  Healey?  There  was  John  Hele,  serjeant-of-law, 
who  opened  the  indictment  of  Raleigh  at  Winchester,  and  was  noted 
in  other  ways.  There  are  numerous  publications  of  that  period 
bearing  the  same  initials.  Some  of  these  are  unquestionably  Hall’s, 
and  have  been  included  in  his  collected  works.  Some  are  given 
to  John  Hayward,  and  some  may  with  good  reason  be  given  to  Sir 
John  Harington.  Four  publications,  all  of  them  translations,  are 
credited  to  Healey 

1.  “ Discovery  of  a New  World,”  1609. 

2.  “Plessis  de  Morney:  Tears  on  the  Loss  of  his  Son,”  1609. 

3.  “Epictetus  his  Manual,”  1610. 

4.  “St.  Augustine,  City  of  God,”  1610. 

Both  the  first  and  the  last  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
the  last,  on  Healey’s  behalf,  by  Th.  Th.,  i.e.  Thomas  Thorpe,  the 
publisher. 

To  the  Honorablest  Patron  of  Muses  and  Good  Mindes,  Lord  William  Earle  of 
Penbroke,  Knight  of  the  Honourable  Order,  &c. 

Right  gracious  and  gracefull  Lord,  your  late  imaginary,  but  now  actual 
Trauailler,  then  to  most  conceited  Viraginia  [ vide  “Mundus”],  now  to  almost  con- 
cealed Virginia  ; then  a light,  but  not  lewde,  now  a sage  and  allowed  translator  ; 
then  of  a scarce  knowne  nouice  [author  of  “ Mundus”],  now  a famous  Father  [St. 
Augustine];  then  of  adeuised  country  scarce  on  earth  [“Mundus”],  now  of  a desired 
Citie  [of  God]  sure  in  heaven ; then  of  Vtopia  [no  place],  now  of  Eutopia  [a  happy 
place],  not  as  by  testament,  but  as  a tesimonie  of  gratitude,  observance,  and 
hearts-honour  to  your  Honor  bequeathed  at  hence-parting  (thereby  scarce  per- 
fecting) this  his  translation  at  the  imprinting  to  your  Lordships  protecting.  He, 
that  against  detraction,  beyond  expectation,  then  found  your  sweete  patronage  in 
a matter  of  small  moment,  without  distrust  or  disturbance  in  this  worke  of  more 
worth,  more  weight,  as  he  approoved  his  more  abilitie,  so  would  not  but  expect 
your  Honours  more  acceptance. 

Though  these  be  Church-men,  and  this  a Church-matter,  he  vnapt,  or  vn- 
worthy  to  hold  trafique  with  either  ; yet  heere  Saint  Augustine  and  his  Commenter 
Vives,  most  savour  of  the  secular:  and  the  one  accordingly  to  Marcellinus,  the 
other  to  our  King  Henry,  directed  their  dedications  ; and  as  translators  are  only 
tyed  to  have  and  give  true  vnderstanding,  so  are  they  freer  then  the  authors  to 
sute  them-selves  a Patrone.  Which  as  to  Scipio,  the  staffe  and  stay,  the  type 
and  top  of  that  Cornelian  stemme,  in  qnam>  vt  plura  genera  in  vnam  arhorcm , 
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videtur  insita  multorum  illuminata  sapicntia , your  poore  Pacuuius,  Terence,  of 
Ennius  (or  what  you  list,  so  he  be  yours),  thought  most  convenient  to  consecrate. 
Wherefore  his  legacie,  laide  at  your  Honours  feete,  is  rather  here  delivered  to 
your  Honours  humbly  thrice-kissed  hands  by  his  poore  delegate. 

Your  Lordships  true-devoted, 

Th.  Tn. 

From  the  first  paragraph  it  has  been  supposed  that  Healey  was 
dead.  But  the  words  “ Your  late  imaginary,  but  now  actual  traveller, 
then  to  most  conceited  Viraginia  [ in  “ Mundus  Alter,”  but  the  word 
is  not  used  in  the  “ Discovery  ”]  now  to  almost  concealed  Virginia  ” 
imply  rather  that  J.  H.,  or  John  Healey,  had  left  England  in  the  May 
of  1609  in  one  of  the  eight  vessels  carrying  emigrants  to  the  new 
colony,  which  was  now  in  extreme  peril,  owing  to  the  shipwreck  and 
detention  of  Government  officials  and  supplies.  Neither  “Colonial 
State  Papers  ” nor  Hotten’s  “ Original  Lists  of  Emigrants  ” give  a 
list  of  these  earliest  colonists,  but  a reference  to  the  “ Domestic  State 
Papers,”  James  I.,  introduces  one  John  Healey,  alias  Vavasour,  who 
had  been  arrested  in  the  North  of  England  after  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  This  Healey  was  a Recusant,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
“ there  was  yet  another  barrel  to  broach.”  From  his  evidence  when 
under  examination  in  York  Castle  (March  and  April  1606),  we  learn 
that  he  was  son  of  Richard  Healey,  servant  to  Lord  Sheffield,  and, 
then  not  being  of  full  age,  would  have  been  born  about  1585-6. 
After  four  years  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  being  about 
seventeen  (that  is,  in  April  or  May  1603),  he  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy.  Being  asked,  he  said  that  he  was  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  at  Florence.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
thence  to  Naples  and  Otranto,  intending  to  go  to  Africa.  He 
travelled  without  money  and  as  a poor  scholar  dependent  upon 
charity.  When  asked  the  names  of  those  of  his  own  countrymen 
whom  he  had  met  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
warned  not  to  inquire  lest  he  should  be  treated  as  a spy,  and  that  he 
did  not  know.  From  Otranto  he  came  through  Apulia  and  Campania 
to  Loreto,  thence  to  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  and  Venice,  thinking  to  go 
to  Greece  and  Jerusalem  ; but,  after  waiting  for  shipping  seven  weeks 
in  Venice,  where  he  lodged  with  the  Capuchins,  with  whom  he  might 
have  remained  as  long  as  he  would,  he  came  back  to  Verona  and 
Vicenza,  passing  next  into  Switzerland  to  Basle,  whence  he  travelled 
into  Saxony.  Meeting  with  six  Englishmen  who  were  going  to  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  he  accompanied  them  into  Bohemia.  From 
Prague  he  came  to  Rheims  and  Cambray,  and  so  to  Lille,  Malines, 
and  Calais,  where  he  took  shipping  for  London,  arriving  there  in 
December  1604.  After  a few  weeks  in  London  and  six  months  at 
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his  mother’s  house  at  Sawbridge,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  travelled  to  the 
North,  finding  a situation  as  servant  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Carnaby  at  Walton,  in  Northumberland,  and  so  forth. 
While  detained  in  York  Castle,  Healey  wrote  penitently  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  acknowledging  that  since  his  return  to  England  he  had 
been  in  the  company  of  a priest  who  had  spoken  of  murdering  the 
Earl.  Healey  begged  forgiveness,  and  gave  information  about  other 
suspicious  persons,  their  places  of  resort  in  London,  their  manner  of 
bringing  in  passengers  and  “great  store  of  books ’’from  the  Con- 
tinent.1 This,  no  doubt,  is  the  young  scholar  and  “ Cambridge 
Pilgrime  ” who  afterwards  translated  “ Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  ” and 
other  works  above  mentioned,  and  who  wrote  the  dedication  of 
“ The  Discovery  ” to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  well  as  the  prefaces 
signed  “ J.  H.”  and  “John  Healey.”  His  time  from  April  1606, 
when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury,  until  1609,  was  probably  taken  up 
with  his  translations.  The  dedication  of  the  “ City  of  God,”  above 
quoted,  clearly  states  that  the  translator  was  in  trouble  over  “ The 
Discovery,”  and  that  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  befriended 
him.  This  dedication,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  signed  “Th.  Th.,”  who 
had  recently  dedicated  another  volume — “ Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  ” — 
to  the  same  patron  (?) — “ To  W.  H.,”  i.e.  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

This  earl,  according  to  Clarendon,  was  more  loved  and  esteemed 
than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  and  was  always  ready  to  advance  worthy 
men.  He  was  friend  of  Donne,  Daniel  was  his  tutor,  and  George 
Herbert  his  kinsman  ; William  Browne  lived  with  him,  Massinger 
was  son  of  his  father’s  steward,  Ben  Jonson  also  dedicated  his 
“Epigrams”  to  the  Earl,  who  every  New  Year’s  Day  sent  Jonson 
£ 20  to  buy  books.  To  him  also  Chapman  inscribed  a sonnet; 
Davison  his  “ Poetical  Rhapsody,” 2 and  Hall  long  afterwards 
(September  21,  1623)  a sermon.3  The  Earl  was,  moreover, 
deeply  interested  in  New  England,  and  was  a member  of  the  King’s 
Council  for  the  Virginia  Company  from  May  23,  1609.  He  may 
have  obtained  some  appointment  for  Plealey  in  the  colony.  I know 
nothing  of  Healey’s  later  history. 

Sixty  years  afterwards  a very  coarse  adaptation  of  “Mundus” 
was  published  under  the  title  of — 

Pcittacorum  Regio,  the  Land  of  Parrots  ; or,  the  Shelands.  With  a description 
of  other  strange  adjacent  countries  in  the  Dominions  of  Prince  de  l’Amour,  not 

1 State  Papers , Domestic , James  I.,  Vols.  XIX.,  XX. 

2 Sidney  Lee,  Diet.  N.  Biog.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  226-231. 

* Bp.  Hall,  Works  (1863),  Vol.  V.  p.  174. 
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hitherto  found  in  any  geographical  map.  By  one  of  the  late  most  reputed  wits 
, . . London,  1669. 

Again,  fifteen  years  later,  the  following  appeared 

The  Travels  of  Don  Francisco  de  Quevedo  through  Terra  Australis  Incognita. 
Discovering  the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Fashions  of  the  South  Indians.  A novel. 
Originally  in  Spanish.  . . . London,  1684. 

These  are  reproductions  of  Healey’s  “ Discovery,”  rewritten  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  Restoration  period  and  slightly  abridged. 
Needless  to  add,  despite  a very  pretentious  address  to  the  reader, 
the  latter  is  not  the  work  of  Quevedo. 

In  Dr.  William  King’s  “Miscellanies,”  London,  1732,  there  is  a 
fragment  entitled  “ Crapulia,  or  the  Region  of  the  Crossicks,”  which 
the  editor  calls  a satire  upon  the  Dutch.  This  was  also  included  in 
Dr.  William  King’s  “Original  Works”  (3  vols.),  Vol.  III.  London, 
1776,  and  has  been  recently  reprinted  by  Prof.  Morley  as  “A  Frag- 
ment of  Bishop  Hall’s  ‘ Mundus  Alter  ’ ” [Book  I.],  in  “ Ideal 
Commonwealths”  (1885). 

Beyond  Healey’s  apologies  there  is  no  reference  to  the  author  of 
“ Mundus,”  in  these  translations,  other  than  in  the  headings  to  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  book  or  part - 

Discovery.  “ How  the  Gossipingo-esses  used  the  author  of  this  discovery.” 

Psittacorum.  This  adaptation  is  not  in  chapters. 

Quevedo.  “ How  Quevedo  was  used  by  the  Gossip-Ingoesses.” 

The  long  war  in  the  Netherlands,  resulting  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  and  conflicts  in  other  countries — bringing  about 
various  constitutional  changes — systems  of  political  government, 
became  as  much  a subject  for  common  discussion  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  theological  systems  had  been  in  the  sixteenth. 
Gentili,  Bacon,  and  other  writers  in  England,  Bodin,  Gregoire, 
Grotius,  and  a host  of  Spanish  writers  on  the  Continent  contributed 
to  the  subject.  In  1612  a Leipzig  publisher  issued  a German 
translation  of  More’s  “ Utopia,”  and  in  the  following  year  he  brought 
out  what  he  called  the  second  part,  viz. — 

UTOPLE  PARS  II.  Mundus  alter  & idem.  Die  heutige  newe  alte  Welt. 
Darinnen  aussfurlich  vnd  nach  notturfft  erzehlet  wird/was  die  alte  numehr  bald 
sechstausendjahrige  Welt  fur  ein  newe  Welt  geboren/Aus  derer  man  gleich- 
sam  in  einem  Spiegel  ihrer  Mutter  vnd  Gebarerin  Art/Sitten/Wandel  vnd 
Gebrauch  augenscheinlich  mag  sehen  vnd  erkennen.  Allen  Liebhabern  der 
Gottseligkeit/Tugenden  vnd  Kunsten  zu  beharrlicher  Fortsetzung  vnd  continuirung 
in  ihrem  loblichen  vorhaben  : Den  Weltkindern  aber  zu  getrewer  Warnung  von 
allem  bosen/vnd  denen  hierinnen  furgebildeten  Lastern  abzustehen  : Erstlich  in 
Lateinischer  Sprach  gestellt/durch  den  Edlen  vnd  hochgelerten  Herrn  Albericum 
Gentilem  in  Engelland  : Nun  aber  mit  besonderm  fleiss  verteutscht/vnd  mit 
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newen  Kupfferstucken  vnd  Landtaffeln  gezieret  Durch  [Utopian  characters : 
Gregorivm  hvemvmervivm].  . . . Leipzig.  . . . Ilenning  Grossen  dcs  Jungern, 
Anno  1613. 

In  English  : 

The  New  Old  World  . . . wherein  is  related  what  the  . . . six  thousand- 

year-old  World  has  produced  . . . that  all  lovers  of  Piety,  Virtues,  and  Arts 

may  persevere  in  their  laudable  purpose  . . . and  Children  of  the  World  be 

warned  to  abstain  from  all  evil  and  vice.  Written  firstly  in  Latin  by  the  noble 
and  very  learned  Alberico  Gcntili  in  England.  Now  . . . done  into  German 

• * . with  maps  . . . Leipzig  . . .1613. 

The  only  copy  which  I have  seen  is  a small  octavo  of  232  pages 
without  preface  or  table  of  contents.  The  name  of  Gentili  is  also 
given  in  the  kcading  of  Book  II.,  chap,  ii.,  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
thus  : — 

Wie  die  Weiber  zu  Frawenhcini  mit  mir  Alberico  Gcntili  seind  vmbgangen. 

To  sum  up : this  chapter  heading  and  the  entries  in  the  tables  of 
contents  prefixed  to  the  Frankfort  uncorrected  edition  and  that  of 
Hanau  may  be  (?)  the  origin  of  the  claim  made  on  behalf  of  Gentili. 
Blaufus  considered  that  it  settled  the  question  and  dismissed  the 
preface  of  “ Gulielmus  Knight”  as  not  to  be  regarded.1  Is  it,  how- 
ever, probable  that  Gentili  would  have  mentioned  his  own  name  in 
an  anonymous  and  satirical  work  ? On  the  other  hand  what  motive 
could  Hall  have  had  for  mentioning  Alberico  Gentili  by  name  ? 
That  it  was  an  oversight  or  a blunder  is  shown  by  the  corrected 
copies  F 1,  2,  3,  and  5,  a blunder  due  to  the  compiler  of  the 
table  of  contents,  who  may  have  been  the  printer.  If  so,  it  must  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  compiler,  or  printer,  believed  Gentili  to 
be  the  author.  The  other  circumstances,  already  recited,  wrhich 
connect  the  work  with  Gentili  are  its  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  its  publication  at  the  cost  of  Ascanio  Riniahrm 
both  members  of  Gentili’s  Inn,  and  further  coincidence  that  the 
improved  edition,  Hanau,  1607,  bears  the  same  imprint  as  at  least 
four  others  of  Gentili’s  acknowledged  works.  Assuming  the  preface 
to  be  bona  fide , Knight,  as  an  Oxford  M.A.,  may  have  been  as  much 
the  friend  of  Gentili  as  of  Hall. 

For  Hall  there  is  (a)  the  address  of  “ J.  H.,  the  translator,  to 
J.  H.,  the  author,”  (b)  the  translator’s  apology  to  the  “reverend  man  ” 
to  wdiose  muse  some  fewr  attributed  the  little  book  from  Frankfort, 
(e)  Heylyn’s  assignment  of  it  to  a “ learned  prelate  ’’—unquestionably 
Hall  is  intended — and  (d)  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  (1674)  referring 

1 Blaufus,  Vermis  chic  Beytrdge  zur  Erweiterung  der  Kcntniss  scltcncr  und 
Vierkwiirdigcr  Eiichcr,  Bde.  II.  Jena,  1756,  pp.  328-356. 
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“Mercurius  Britannicus  ” to  Hall.  Upon  which  an  advocate  for 
Gentili  might  further  argue  that,  accepting  all  that  the  critics  say  about 
the  book,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  which  a scholar  need  be  ashamed ; 
( e ) Hall  never  claimed  it  himself,  as  far  as  is  known  ; (/)  his  friend 
James  did  not  claim  it  for  him  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  of  1620, 
while  (g)  Gentili  is  mentioned  as  the  author  in  the  table  of  contents 
prefixed  to  the  book  ; and  (h)  his  name  appears  as  author  of  it 
upon  the  title-page  of  the  German  translation  (1613)  within  eight 
years  of  the  original  publication,  not  more  than  five  years  after 
Gentili’s  death,  three  years  before  the  death  of  his  brother,  Scipio 
Gentili,  and  without  his  or  Hall’s  contradiction  (?). 

There  is  one  other  question.  Was  Healey’s  reference  to  the 
“ reverend  ” author  bond  fide , or  was  it  a disguise  intended  to  throw 
suspicion  off  the  real  author  or  authors  ? At  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  “ Mundus  Alter  ” there  were  many  about  town  who 
could  have  satirised  in  good  Latin  the  Court,  the  Universities,  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  and  its  aldermen,  and  have 
interlarded  the  narrative  with  references  to  circumstances,  habits, 
and  customs  of  Continental  peoples.  There  was  more  than  one 
William  Kempe — Knight,  I had  almost  written — “ dancing  ” about  in 
England,  into  Germany,  and  “over  the  Alps,”  who,  to  use  the 
player’s  own  words,  found  it  better  “ to  make  a fool  of  the  world,  as 
I have  done,  than  to  be  fooled  of  the  world,  as,”  he  adds,  “ you 
scholars  are.”  1 

EDWARD  A.  PETHERICK. 


The  Return  from  Parnassus  (1601),  London,  1606. 
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HOMBURG  AND  ITS  WATERS. 


NE  of  the  commonest  attributes  of  human  nature  is  a love  of 


change.  However  luxurious  home  may  be,  we  occasionally 
long  for  variety  of  some  kind,  even  if  it  entails  a little  hardship — 
indeed,  a little  hardship  to  some,  is  a variety  and  a novelty  that  in 
itself  constitutes  a charm.  It  is  a wise  provision  of  nature  that  it 
should  be  so,  more  especially  in  those  of  an  easy-going,  lethargic 
nature,  for  a little  privation  of  luxury  to  the  pampered  and  indolent, 
and  the  over-fed,  means  length  of  life.  The  laws  of  health,  which 
embrace  occasional  abstinence  and  work  or  exercise,  cannot  be 
disregarded  for  any  length  of  time  with  impunity  ; nature  retaliates 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  hence  a wholesome  restriction  occasion- 
ally is  in  every  way  beneficial.  The  man  who  lives  in  a large  town, 
if  he  is  in  health,  and  even  under  some  circumstances  if  he  is  ill,  longs 
for  the  fresh  and  bracing  air  of  breezy  Bexhill,  a future  health  and 
pleasure  resort  of  great  promise,  or  the  moors,  or  patiently  takes  his 
place  at  a salmon-fishing  stream  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland  or  Wales, 
and  whips  the  river  or  loch  hour  after  hour  with  patient  expectation. 
This  furnishes  a change  from  the  monotony  of  London  life,  whether 
it  is  a sedentary  City  life  or  a West  End  one,  with  all  its  manifold 
pleasures  and  Sybarite  enjoyments.  The  greater  the  change  from 
ordinary  surroundings  the  greater  the  charm,  and  the  exhilarating 
effect  of  altered  environment  stimulates  the  energies  of  even  the 
most  blase . 

Perhaps  it  is  this  wish  for  absolute  variety  and  complete  change 
that  makes  the  Englishman  go  abroad  in  preference  to  seeking  the 
numerous  places  of  interest  in  his  own  country.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  tens  of  thousands  would  have  equal  scope  for 
enjoyment,  and  certainly  greater  comfort,  in  their  own  country, 
whether  it  is  in  its  resorts  of  pleasure  or  in  parts  frequented  by 
valetudinarians,  such  as  Buxton  and  Bath  in  England,  Strathpeflfer 
in  Scotland,  or  beautiful  spots  in  Wales  such  as  Trefrew  and 
Llandrindod  Wells.  Yet  how  many  there  are  who  go  abroad 
where  the  sanitary  surroundings  are  anything  but  what  they 
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should  be,  and  where  possibly  the  water  is  contaminated  with 
typhoid  and  other  poisons  that  often  lay  the  votary  of  pleasure 
on  a bed  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  premature  death.  Why,  such 
places  as  Naples,  Rome,  and  Cairo  are  hotbeds  of  all  diseases  that 
filth  or  miasma  engenders.  As  a country,  England  may  lack  much 
in  the  way  of  pleasure  that  may  be  found  abroad,  but  undoubtedly 
it  has  4 set  an  example  in  sanitary  arrangements  to  countries 
and  lands  that  have  much  to  attract,  but  lack  the  cleanliness 
and  love  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  surroundings  that  are  to  be  found 
in  every  well-appointed  house  or  hotel  at  home.  That  there 
are  a large  number  of  places  of  interest  in  England,  of  course 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  some  of  them  offer  almost  the  same 
advantages  as  those  of  well-known  continental  cities.  The  ordinary 
Englishman  perhaps,  however,  looks  not  only  for  physical  relaxation, 
but  mental  as  well,  and  perchance,  having  become  weary  of  home 
quietness,  he  finds  the  freedom  of  continental  pleasure  resorts  a 
change  from  the  dulness  and  decorum,  more  especially  on  a Sunday, 
of  such  places  as  Brighton,  Scarborough,  and  so  on.  A man  need 
not  be  depraved  if,  after  the  hard  work  of  many  months  and  the  dull 
routine  of  England,  he  feels  inclined  to  relax  a little  when  he  goes 
abroad.  He  simply  does  as  others  do,  who  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  himself,  and  undoubtedly  he  does  not  harm  himself  either 
physically  or  morally  if  he  does  this.  He  feels  like  a boy  out  of 
school,  and  takes  liberties  that  would  shock  his  more  austere 
acquaintances  at  home. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  English  watering-places  that 
are  second  to  none,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  their  day.  Possibly 
this  may  be  due  to  the  ease  with  which  people  can  now  be  carried 
by  steam  or  rail.  Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  may  have  as  many  virtues 
as  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Harrogate  or  Cheltenham  would  be  as 
advantageous  for  the  different  ailments  that  their  waters  are  cele- 
brated for,  as  Homburg  or  Marienbad.  The  change  of  air  would  be 
as  beneficial  from  London  to  Harrogate  as  from  London  to  Aix  or 
Homburg,  and  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  have  as  many  medicinal 
qualities  as  those  of  Marienbad,  but  it  is  not  the  fashion  now  to  seek 
the  former  places. 

No  English  watering-place  will  recommend  any  other  English 
watering-place,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  that  there  are  such 
places  becomes,  to  a certain  extent,  circumscribed.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  enterprise  in  advertising  them,  because  there  is  no  combination 
to  do  it.  I think  an  advertisement  of  Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
one  or  two  other  places,  appears  in  the  Lancet , but  this  is  an 
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exception.  What  is  required  to  make  them  known  is  combination, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  those  who  spend  their  millions  of 
money  abroad  will  seek  places  nearer  home.  If  English  resorts  for 
the  valetudinarian  and  the  neurotic  were  “ boomed  ” as  limited 
liability  companies  and  quack  medicines  are,  people  would  soon 
believe  in  their  virtues  even  if  they  had  none.  There  is  also  another 
important  factor  in  the  case  of  change  of  air  and  scene,  that  often 
leads  to  disappointment,  and  sends  the  valetudinarian  home  worse 
for  his  outing,  and  that  is  that  people  who  go  away  for  a change  of 
air  from  home  do  not  choose  the  right  place.  You  hear  of  a 
Londoner  who  is  relaxed  and  run  down  going  to  Bournemouth,  or 
of  a person  going  for  a change  from  Cornwall  to  Cairo,  when  Scar- 
borough or  the  North  of  England  is  indicated.  This  is  simply 
jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  evil  of  this  moving 
to  places  unsuitable  is  very  well  portrayed  in  the  following  lines  to  be 
seen  in  Cheltenham  churchyard  : 

“ Here  lie  I and  my  three  daughters, 

Killed  by  drinking  Cheltenham  waters. 

Had  we  but  stuck  to  Epsom  salts, 

We  shouldn’t  have  been  in  these  here  vaults.” 

Perhaps  this  illustrates  very  forcibly  that  a person  should  be 
advised  by  some  one  who  understands  the  constitutional  require- 
ments of  the  individual,  and  the  most  suitable  health  resort  for  the 
particular  requirements,  before  he  decides  whither  to  go.  Of  course, 
it  often  comes  within  my  province  to  do  this,  and  so  to  prevent  a 
person  from  going  for  his  annual  holiday  to  a place  that  would  be 
absolutely  injurious  to  him  instead  of  beneficial.  As  I often  point 
out  to  the  would-be  valetudinarian,  not  only  is  it  important  to  take 
a holiday  yearly,  or  oftener,  but  it  is  still  more  important  that  while 
on  that  holiday  he  should  exercise  a little  care  in  the  matter  of  diet, 
exercise,  &c.,  and  leave  his  worries,  business  or  other,  at  home, 
so  as  to  get  not  only  pleasure,  but  also  the  full  benefit  that  such  a 
change  really  means,  or  should  mean. 

Those  who  know  Homburg  and  its  manifold  pleasures,  its  health- 
giving springs,  its  pleasant  drives,  its  facilities  for  bicycling,  tennis, 
and  other  outdoor  amusements,  cannot  wonder  at  its  popularity. 
The  most  illustrious  personage  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  most  genial 
and  popular — the  future  ruler  of  a third  of  the  human  race — pays 
it  an  annual  visit,  and  the  rank  and  fashion,  beauty  and  talent  of  half 
the  countries  under  the  sun  follow  his  example. 

Undoubtedly,  the  virtues  of  the  healing  waters  of  Homburg  are 
manifold.  Naturally  the  benefits  that  a course  of  Homburg  waters 
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brings  to  the  gouty  and  the  luxurious  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
early  hours  and  copious  libations  of  “ Elizabeth  Brunnen,”  with  a 
little  restriction  in  diet,  are  part  of  the  cure.  Perhaps  an  expert  in 
dietetics  may  find  a little  fault  with  some  of  the  anomalies  of 
Homburg  “ dieting  ” and  its  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  why 
people  should  expect  to  lose  fat  on  a Homburg  dietary  passes  my 
comprehension,  though  many  go  there  for  that  purpose.  If  they 
want  to  do  this,  and  certainly  some  of  its  votaries  would  look  better 
and  feel  better  if  they  carried  five  or  six  stone  less  of  adipose  tissue, 
the  waters  should  be  supplemented  by  a very  different  dietary  from  what 
I saw  partaken  of  by  victims  there.  However,  I have  no  wish  to  find 
fault.  Possibly  I know  English  habits  and  English  requirements 
better  than  foreign  physicians,  and  am  too  exacting  at  least  on  this 
point.  Anyhow  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  merits  and  benefits  of 
the  Homburg  waters,  and  a course  of  them  means  improved  health 
and  increased  length  of  life  to  the  Sybarite  and  the  bonvivant. 

Homburg  is  beautifully  situated.  It  stands  about  650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taunus  Mountains. 
The  town  itself  is  a small  one,  consisting  of  about  9,000  inhabitants 
but  it  is  naturally  the  rendezvous  of  the  higher  classes  as  a watering- 
place  of  the  highest  repute,  and  its  waters  have  given  relief  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  suffering  from  congestive  diseases,  such  as  gout, 
jaundice,  liver  derangements,  dyspeptic  troubles,  skin  diseases,  and 
other  ailments  due  to  accumulation  of  waste  in  the  system.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  air  of  Homburg,  which  is  healthy  and  bracing, 
has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  benefits  obtained  from  its  waters,  and 
people  there  naturally  take  more  exercise  than  they  do  at  home,  a sine 
qua  non  if  robust  health  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  in  good  health  and  condition  if  he  does  not  take 
outdoor  exercise.  The  drainage  and  sewerage  works  of  Homburg 
are,  as  far  as  one  can  gather,  perfect.  The  springs  of  Homburg  are 
different  in  constituents,  and  are  variously  used  according  to  the 
ailment.  The  favourite  spring  is  the  “ Elizabeth  Brunnen.”  This 
contains  a large  proportion  of  chlorides,  and  acts  as  a gentle  aperient. 
If  it  is  drunk  in  suitable  quantities  it  tends  to  wash  out  of  the  system 
waste  products  in  the  form  of  gout,  bile,  and  excess  of  acidity  and 
other  effete  materials,  the  result  of  perhaps  too  luxurious  a mode  of 
living,  combined  with  too  little  exercise.  The  Louisen  and  Strahl- 
brunnen  (chalybeate  waters)  have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent 
tonics,  and  undoubtedly  in  cases  of  anaemia  they  would  be  beneficial, 
and  therefore,  by  improving  the  state  of  the  blood,  would  naturally 
improve  the  general  health  and  constitutional  stamina. 
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The  baths  of  Homburg  have  great  repute  in  Germany.  The 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Bad  contains  fifty-two  rooms  for  mineral  baths. 
The  waters  run  cold  into  the  tubs,  and  are  then  heated  by  steam,  so 
that  little  of  their  iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  lost.  The  baths  are 
fitted  up  on  the  one  side  for  ladies,  and  on  the  other  for  gentlemen  ; 
and  massage,  mud,  and  inhalation  are  also  provided. 

The  Kurhaus,  wkich  opens  out  upon  the  park,  is  of  course  the 
natural  centre  Of  attraction,  and  is  enlivened  by  concerts  given  two 
or  three  times  a day.  Naturally  the  different  amusements  that  are  to 
be  found  at  watering-places  obtain  here.  Theatres,  dances,  and  so 
on  are  a pleasant  change  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  There  are 
also  extensive  grounds  for  cricket,  croquet,  golf,  tennis,  &c.,  and  the 
international  tennis-courts  of  Homburg  are  an  institution  now  known 
all  over  Europe. 

Homburg  is  very  accessible,  and  trains  run  frequently  to  Frank- 
furt, and,  as  is  well  known,  Frankfurt  is  in  communication  with 
every  capital  and  with  every  country  in  Europe. 

The  museum  at  the  Kurhaus  is  well  worth  a visit.  It  contains 
numerous  Roman  relics  found  in  the  Castle  of  Saalburg,  an  ancient 
Roman  castle,  about  an  hour’s  drive  from  Homburg.  This  place  also 
is  well  worth  a visit,  for  it  contains  some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Roman  villas,  baths,  and  of  Roman  civilisation — Pompei  excepted 
-^-found  in  Europe.  Homburg  abounds  in  hotels.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  is  Ritter’s,  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
makes  his  headquarters  during  his  stay  at  Homburg.  This  looks 
out  on  the  park,  and  is  replete  with  every  comfort.  It  is  patronised 
by  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Other  hotels  that  offer 
every  accommodation  to  the  visitor  are  the  Four  Seasons,  the 
Victoria,  and  the  Russie,  & c. 

A foreign  watering-place  spoils  you  for  an  English  watering-place, 
and  a foreign  health  resort  for  an  English  one.  It  is  a pity  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  but  it  is.  There  are  plenty  of  interesting 
places  in  our  own  country,  in  fact  there  are  more  than  there  are 
abroad,  and  certainly  more  interesting  to  the  ordinary  Englishman. 
There,  are  old  abbeys,  there  are  battle-fields,  there  are  stately  homes, 
open  occasionally  by  the  munificence  of  their  owners  to  the  curious 
and  the  antiquary.  Possibly  these  are  more  visited  by  Americans  than 
English,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  certain  that  the  Englishman 
when  abroad  seems  to  think  it  the  correct  thing  to  master  all  the  legends 
of  the  localities  through  which  he  passes.  He  visits  the  cathedrals 
and  picture  galleries  of  the  towns  that  he  stays  at,  though  possibly 
London  with  its  many  attractions  has  not  been  considered  worthy  of 
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his  attention.  He  may  know  more  about  the  paintings  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Brussels  Ol  the  Louvre  than  he  does  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  he  may  be  better  acquainted  with  the  Colosseum  at 
Rome  than  he  is  with  the  Tower  of  London.  Indeed,  I know 
people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  London,  and  who  yet  know 
less  of  its  interesting  and  historical  associations  than  the  country 
cousin  who  possibly  every  few  years  pays  a few  days’  visit  to  town. 

Every  effort  is  made  at  Homburg  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
visitor.  Its  gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  though  its  Kursaal 
may  not  furnish  the  feverish  excitement  that  it  did  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  gambling  in  its  different  forms  was  so  rife  at  Hom- 
burg, it  supplies  at  all  events  an  excellent  cuisine,  beautiful  music, 
evening  dances,  and  promenades  that  remind  one  of  “ The  Row  ” 
during  the  London  season.  Every  effort  is  made  to  please  the 
visitor.  The  hotels,  as  before  mentioned,  are  numerous,  and  the 
influx  of  English  visitors  has  induced  the  proprietors  to  study  to 
a certain  extent  English  habits  and  English  requirements.  The 
season  at  Homburg  lasts  from  May  until  October,  but  the  English 
visit  it  principally  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber. The  cure  is  supposed  to  occupy  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  visitor  is  considered  to  be  so  washed  out  and  limp 
that  he  is  recommended  to  go  for  a few  days  to  Switzerland  to  be 
braced  up. 

It  is  said  that,  “ When  you  are  in  Rome  you  must  do  as  Rome 
does,”  and  so  I suppose  that  when  you  go  to  Homburg  you  must  do 
as  Homburg  does  ; but  personally  I think  that  the  same  amount  of 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  a visit  to  Homburg,  and  yet  the  vale- 
tudinarian leave  there  as  strong  or  stronger  and  more  energetic  than 
when  he  went,  if  the  dietary  were  constructed  on  a more  bracing 
system  and  on  one  more  consonant  with  English  tastes. 

One  can  quite  understand  that  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  drugs  was  entirely  empirical,  and  when  a 
physician  undoubtedly  killed  more  patients  than  he  cured,  or  poisoned 
with  the  most  abominable  concoctions  in  the  way  of  drugs  and 
animal  substances,  the  healing  waters  of  such  places  as  Homburg 
must  have  had  great  repute.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  they  did  the 
patient  no  good  they  did  no  harm,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  the  physician  of  that  day,  and  indeed  as  much  as  can  be 
said  for  many  of  the  physicians  of  the  present  day  in  countries  that 
consider  themselves  civilised.  It  is  true  that  certain  drugs  are  said 
to  cure  or  to  alleviate  certain  diseases,  and  undoubtedly  they  do  so ; 
but  to  be  able  to  explain  the  rationale  of  their  action  would  require 
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a Newton  in  the  medical  world,  and  I do  not  think  that  a Newton 
has  yet  arrived.  That  there  are  plenty  who  think  themselves 
“ Newtons  ” goes  without  saying. 

The  science  of  medicine  even  now  is  to  a great  extent  empirical. 
Ask  the  physiologist  the  exact  way  in  which  ipecacuanha,  or  calomel, 
or  colchicum  acts,  and  see  what  he  says. 

The  quack  is  more  fortunate,  because  he  can  and  does  tell  lies, 
and  those  who  ought  to  expose  him,  do  not  do  so.  This  is  unfor- 
tunately an  age  of  quackery,  and  thousands  are  killed  annually  by 
quacks  ; it  is  also  the  age  of  credulity,  people  believe  every  lying 
advertisement  they  read  in  the  papers,  and  swallow  all  the  pernicious 
compounds  with  the  blindest  of  faith.  The  fat  person  who  wants 
to  get  thin,  instead  of  going  the  right  way  to  do  it,  and  safely  and 
permanently  reducing  his  or  her  bulk,  generally  flies  to  the  aid  of 
advertised  “harmless”  compounds  that  are  simply  poison,  and  only 
reduce  weight  by  destroying  the  digestive  organs  first.  The  pale, 
drawn,  wrinkled  faces  of  the  votaries  of  one  particular  quack  remedy 
for  reducing  fat  may  be  seen  in  the  Row  and  in  the  streets  daily. 
The  female  whose  beauty  is  waning  endeavours  to  simulate  youth  by 
the  aid  of  cosmetic  and  arsenical  wafers,  that  give  the  complexion  an 
evanescent  bloom  at  the  expense  of  health  and  often  even  life.  The 
gouty  person,  instead  of  going  to  Homburg  or  undergoing  a proper 
system  of  diet,  for  a time,  generally  takes  some  quack  advertised 
remedy,  and  it  weakens  his  constitution  and  ruins  his  health  as  a 
result.  Indeed,  the  legislature  helps  the  quack  to  kill  people  by  its 
three-halfpenny  stamp  of  approval,  for  all  quack  remedies  are  pro- 
tected by  “ Royal  Letters  Patent.”  I believe  that  is  what  the  stamp 
implies ; at  all  events,  it  is  what  the  quack  says  it  does,  whether  it 
does  or  not.  The  milkman  who  dilutes  his  wares  with  water  is 
prosecuted,  and  the  publican  who  waters  his  spirits  soon  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  law.  But  the  quack  can  claim  virtues  for 
his  poisons  that  they  do  not  possess,  and  the  law  pats  him  on  the 
back  and  helps  him  to  sell  his  vile  compounds  that  daily  insidiously 
kill  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 

The  science  of  surgery  has  made  gigantic  strides,  and  thousands 
of  lives  are  saved  annually  that  undoubtedly  a hundred  years  ago 
would  have  found  an  early  grave  ; but  as  far  as  the  science  of  medi- 
cine is  concerned,  very  little  is  known  of  the  absolute  method  in 
which  drugs  work.  With  the  exception  of  a few  drugs  that  one 
might  almost  count  on  the  ends  of  one’s  fingers,  no  more  is  known 
than  was  known  five  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  fashions  in 
medicine  as  there  are  fashions  in  clothes,  and  the  fashions  of  one 
generation  die  out  in  the  next.  A hundred  years  ago  people  were 
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killed  by  being  bled  too  much,  now  people  are  often  allowed  to  die 
from  want  of  being  bled  at  all. 

Possibly  the  early  decay  of  the  teeth  of  the  present  generation 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  physicians  of  a hundred  years  ago 
salivated  their  patients  until  their  teeth  dropped  out  of  their  heads, 
and  so  injured  the  constitution  even  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
How  many  in  the  “ good  old  times  ” were  bled  to  death — Byron  and 
Scott  among  them — leeched  to  death,  purged  to  death,  emeticked  to 
death,  Heaven  only  knows.  I have  had  years  of  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  mal-nutrition  by  medicine  and  by  diet,  and 
my  opinion  after  all  comes  to  this,  that  the  ailments  due  to  improper 
food  can  only  be  cured  by  proper  food,  and  that  to  resort  to  drugs 
in  such  cases  is  outraging  nature.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  gourmand 
after  surfeiting  on  good  living  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  purgatives  to  clear 
the  system  of  the  waste  that  he  has  imposed  upon  it,  but  he  does 
this  at  the  expense  of  future  suffering.  If  he  taught  himself  to 
refrain  a little  for  a time  from  the  luxuries  that  have  brought  about 
his  trouble,  and  to  have  his  dietary  regulated  by  some  one  who  under- 
stands dietetics,  he  would  be  benefited,  and  that  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

I have  preached  for  years  that  diet  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
medicine  in  diseases  that  are  due  to  errors  in  diet  and  insufficient 
exercise,  and  I half  believe  that  the  more  sensible  portion  of  the 
public  are  beginning  to  hold  the  same  opinion.  It  seems  a curious 
anomaly  that  the  bodies  that  teach  the  rising  generation  of  medical 
practitioners  do  not  give  diet  a place  in  the  curriculum,  but  doubtless 
public  opinion  after  a time  will  wake  them  up.  It  is  certain  that 
nothing  else  will.  It  is  time  it  did,  for  after  all  we  live  by  what  we 
eat  and  assimilate,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  disease  means  some 
error  in  nutrition,  and  when  it  comes,  its  cure  is  more  a matter  of 
diet  than  of  drugs,  but  most  people  like  to  pay  for  being  drugged 
better  than  they  do  for  being  dieted.  In  conclusion,  I would  strongly 
advise  the  victim  of  good  living  and  of  a luxurious  mode  of  life  to 
visit  such  a place  as  Homburg,  and  to  have  his  dietary  regulated 
while  there,  in  preference  to  converting  his  stomach  into  a medicine 
chest,  by  swallowing  drugs  the  influence  of  which  is  only  ephemeral 
as  far  as  benefit  is  concerned,  but  permanent  as  far  as  the  injury 
they  do  ; and  above  all,  whether  his  ailment  be  gout,  obesity, 
biliousness,  or  one  of  the  numerous  other  ailments  that  are  the 
outcome  of  Sybarite  taste,  let  him  avoid  quack  medicines  as  he  would 
poison,  for  that  is  what  they  really  are.  I would  not  write  so  strongly 
did  I not  daily  see  the  injury  caused  by  these. 


N.  E.  YORKE-DAVIES. 
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A WET  DAY . 


ALL  day  the  heavy  clouds  hung  down, 

Grey  mists  about  the  hills  were  thrown, 
The  trees  dripped  ceaselessly; 

The  while  a sad  and  low  refrain, 

That  seemed  to  tell  of  constant  pain, 

Came  up  from  the  grey  sea. 

Yet,  spite  of  all  the  damp  and  chill, 

Some  little  flower  stars  shining  still 

Might  in  the  hedge  be  seen  ; 

And  ever  through  the  falling  rain 
Was  borne  into  the  sodden  lane 

The  scent  of  eglantine. 

With  eventide  the  brightness  came, 

The  sun  shone  out  with  sudden  flame 
As  joy  to  one  who  grieves  ; 

He  touched  the  mournful  trees  with  gold, 

And  lighted  rainbows  manifold 

Among  the  dripping  leaves. 

Soft  cloudlets  of  a rosy  hue 
Came  sailing  through  a tender  blue  ; 

And,  like  a soothed  child, 

The  earth,  though  still  her  eyes  were  wet, 

And  grief  she  could  not  quite  forget, 

Looked  up  to  heaven  and  smiled. 


ISA  J.  POSTGATE. 
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“ Magda ” — “ Carmen  ” — “ The  Greatest  of  These  — ” 

MRS.  PATRICK  CAMPBELL  has  frankly  asserted  herself  as 
a rival  to  Signora  Eleonora  Duse  and  to  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  She  has  chosen  to  appear  in  that  play  by  the  best  known 
of  the  dramatists  of  “Young  Germany  ” which  had  already  attracted 
the  great  Italian  actress  and  the  great  French  actress.  In  such  a 
competition  to  be  able  to  sustain  any  comparison  is  in  a measure, 
even  in  a great  measure,  to  succeed.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has 
yet  to  show — if  ever  she  is  able  to  show — that  she  is  an  actress  of 
the  temper  and  the  state  of  Duse  and  Bernhardt.  But  at  least  she 
can  say,  or  at  least  her  admirers  can  say,  that  she  has  played  a part 
which  the  Italian  actress  and  the  French  actress  found  worthy  of 
their  genius,  and  that  her  performance  demanded  and  obtained  a 
serious  consideration.  Her  Magda  deserves  to  be  considered  with 
the  two  other  Magdas,  to  be  compared  with  them,  contrasted  with 
them,  to  be  judged  and  praised  and  blamed  by  wellnigh  the  same 
standard  by  which  they  are  judged  and  praised  and,  where  needs 
must,  blamed. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  see  the  play  when  it  was  played  by  the 
German  players  ; I was  in  New  York,  as  I remember,  when  they 
were  in  London.  It  has,  therefore,  been  my  fortune  to  see  the 
heroine  of  a Teutonic  drama  interpreted  solely  by  women  of  Southern 
blood  or  of  Southern  temperament.  Duse  is  Italian  ; Bernhardt  has 
nothing  German  save  her  name.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  as  we  all 
know,  is  Italianate  ; she  is,  by  the  spindle,  of  Roman  blood,  and 
her  appearance  and  her  temperament  suggest  the  South.  None  of 
the  three  actresses,  therefore,  had  any  natural  affinity  with  the  German 
heroine  ; each  was  met  by  the  same  difficulty  of  creating  not  merely 
a character  but  a nationality,  and  each  of  them  met  the  difficulty  in 
exactly  the  same  way — and  that  the  simplest — by  giving  the  question 
of  nationality  the  go-by,  and  by  playing  the  part  of  Magda  in  the 
way  most  natural  to  them.  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  was  the  most  vivid 
creation,  the  most  vital ; it  was  the  finest,  if  perhaps  the  broadest, 
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conception  of  the  woman’s  nature,  artist  a little,  adventuress  a little, 
much  a mother,  much  a sentimentalist,  in  all  a woman  and  a very 
charming  woman.  The  work  both  of  Eleonora  Duse  and  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  was  on  a lower  plane,  because  it  was  less 
human,  less  comprehensive,  less  many-sided,  less  a creation,  more 
individual.  Signora  Duse  ran  the  risk  of  making  the  part  too  dull ; 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  the  risk  of  making  it  too  shrewish.  The 
feverish  genius  of  the  Italian  actress  has  at  times  a tendency  to  drop 
from  its  light  and  heat  into  a kind  of  apathy,  almost  a kind  ot 
stolidity.  The  restless  talent  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is  always 
inclined  to  fret  itself  out  in  the  expression  of  the  smaller  part  of 
heady  emotions,  to  be  petulant  rather  than  passionate,  to  be  fretful 
rather  than  furious,  to  make  the  splendid  endeavour  but  always  to 
come  below  the  aim. 

It  may  seem  hard  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  should  always  be  re- 
minded of  Paula  Tanqueray,  but  the  reminder  is  inevitable  so  long  as 
it  can  be  said,  as  it  must  still  be  said,  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has 
never  played  any  part  so  well,  or  anything  like’  so  well,  as  she  played 
Paula  Tanqueray.  It  was  the  flaw  in  her  Magda  that  while  it  recalled,  it 
did  not  overcrow,  her  most  famous  creation.  Her  Magda  was  not 
liberally  conceived  nor  largely  executed  : its  rages  were  too  shrill,  its 
resignations  too  acidulated,  the  flame  of  its  being  flickered  in  too 
wayward  a fashion,  and  yet  it  had  its  own  fascination,  that  peculiar 
fascination  which  has  persuaded  so  many  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
is  a great  actress.  It  is  partly  a fascination  of  presence,  but  it  is  also 
partly  the  fascination  of  a woman  who  wants  to  be  an  artist  and  who 
may  yet  prove  herself  to  be  a great  artist.  The  mutinous,  midnight  hair, 
the  midnight  eyes  that  might  mislead  the  morn,  the  eager,  amazing 
face  that  seems  most  fitly  moulded  for  defiance  and  denial,  may  well 
command  women’s  wonder  and  men’s  admiration.  But  there  is  an 
energy,  an  ambition,  a purpose  behind  the  outward  show  which  may 
be  the  energy,  the  ambition,  the  purpose  of  genius.  In  any  case,  it 
is  much  to  have  energy,  more  to  have  ambition,  most  to  have  a 
purpose,  and  these  have  served  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  so  far  well  in 
permitting  her  to  attempt  without  discomfiture  a rivalry  with  Duse 
and  with  Bernhardt. 

It  was  a great  pity  for  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and  for  the  play, 
and  for  all  concerned  in  it,  that  it  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
faithful  translation,  and  that  so  much  pains  were  wasted  in  pre- 
senting the  exact  seeming  of  the  petty  life  of  a petty  German  town. 
Where  the  fidelity  of  the  environment  interested  at  all,  it  distracted 
from  the  main  business  of  the  piece,  which  was  the  character  of 
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Magda.  Few  London  playgoers  know,  few  can  care  about  the 
unfamiliar  details,  however  accurate,  of  a small  German  household 
in  a small  German  town.  It  would  have  been  so  much  wiser,  so 
much  better,  to  transplant  the  story  boldly  and  bodily  to  our  islands. 
The  type  of  father  represented  by  old  Schwartze  is  indeed  not  very 
common  in  England,  but  he  is  not  unfindable  in  the  island.  There 
are  still  in  Scotland  the  austerities  and  the  glooms  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  the  patriarchal  headships  of  a tribal  race.  What  contrast  could 
have  been  apter  to  serve  the  turn  than  the  contrast  between  some 
Calvinistic  household  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow — and  there  must 
needs  be  many  such — and  the  theatrical  triumphs  of  some  girl  who 
has  fled  from  the  greyness  of  their  rigour  into  the  many-coloured  life 
of  Bohemia,  and  has  returned  after  a while  to  the  shadow-land  of 
her  youth,  bringing  her  strange  sheaves  with  her?  Here  lay  the 
material  for  a powerful  play,  a play  which  could  have  given  all  that 
was  vital  in  “ Heimat,”  and  yet  have  made  it  richer  in  the  possibility 
of  an  abiding  success.  But  if  it  were  not  itself  successful,  it  certainly 
did  well  for  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 

A little  later  than  the  time  when  all  London  was  talking  of 
the  “ Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,”  and  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s 
interpretation  of  Paula  Ray,  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  made  a claim  to 
be  regarded  as  an  actress  of  the  first  rank,  or,  at  least,  as  a candidate 
for  the  honours  of  the  front  rank.  It  was  in  a play  called  “ The 
Transgressor” — a poor  play  enough,  but  a pl^y  which  afforded  some- 
thing more  than  a slight  opportunity  to  a sympathetic  and  emotional 
actress.  On  the  first  night  of  “The  Transgressor/’  Miss  Nethersole 
certainly  appeared  to  possess  emotion  and  sympathy  in  large  measure. 
Her  acting  was  not  new  to  London,  but  London  never  knew  that 
she  could  act  so  well.  The  promise  of  “The  Dean’s  Daughter” 
was  recalled  ; there  was  a Spanish  villainess,  too,  in  an  Adelphi 
melodrama  who  had  made  the  pulses  beat ; there  were  one  or  two 
other  parts  that  were  more  or  less  memorable.  But  Miss  Nethersole 
had  done  nothing  so  fine,  so  harmonious,  so  passionate  and  yet  so 
restrained  in  passion,  as  the  heroine  of  “ The  Transgressor,”  and 
those  were  not  only  pardonable  for  believing,  but  seemed  to  have 
every  justification  for  believing,  as  I certainly  believed,  that  our  stage 
was  the  gainer  by  an  actress  with  a great  future  before  her.  As  I 
had  seen  the  first  night  of  “The  Transgressor”  in  London,  so 
chance  put  it  in  my  way  that  I saw  the  first  night  of  “ The  Trans- 
gressor ” at  Palmer’s  Theatre  in  New  York,  when  Miss  Nethersole 
made  her  first  appearance  before  an  American  audience.  As  I 
remember,  that  American  audience  was  somewhat  disappointed  with 
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an  artist  of  whom,  however,  they  had  formed  few  expectations ; it 
was  my  misfortune  to  be  gravely  disappointed  with  an  artist  of 
whom,  but  a few  months  before,  I had  formed  very  high  expecta- 
tions indeed.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  first  nights,  in  the 
space  between  London  and  New  York,  Miss  Nethersole  had  con- 
trived so  to  alter  and  undo,  exaggerate  and  distort  all  that  had 
seemed  beautiful  and  powerful,  human,  passionate,  and  womanly  in 
her  earlier  rendering,  that  it  was  difficult  to  accept  the  actress  as  the 
same  actress,  or  the  part  as  the  same  part.  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to 
understand  the  cause  of  the  change  that  converted  what  was  a fine 
and  almost  a noble  piece  of  playing  into  the  stagey,  tricky,  obvious 
piece  of  work  that  Miss  Nethersole  offered  to  a New  York  audience 
as  the  high-top-gallant  of  her  gifts.  After  that  Miss  Nethersole 
went  on  tour  in  the  States ; rumours  came  back  of  her  successes  ; 
I was  told — but  the  tale  may  not  have  been  true — that  one  of  her 
occidental  critics — in  Oshkosh  it  may  have  been,  or  Duluth — pre- 
faced his  notice  with  the  words  : “ This  woman  is  not  an  Actress  ; 
this  woman  is  a Goddess.”  Actress  or  Goddess,  I did  not  see  Miss 
Nethersole  act  again  for  long  enough.  She  took  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell’s part  in  “ The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith.”  I saw  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  in  the  part,  but  I did  not  see  Miss  Nethersole  ; and  so  it 
happened  that  the  first  time  that  I saw  her  act  after  her  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  was  on  the  first  night  of  her  performance  of 
“ Carmen  ” at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  last  month. 

Many  things  fought  against  Miss  Nethersole  in  “ Carmen.”  In 
the  first  place,  the  very  foolish  fuss  that  was  made  about  the  kind 
of  success  earned  in  the  United  States  by  “Carmen” — a success 
largely  depending  upon  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  a certain 
kiss  which  Miss  Nethersole  was  reported  to  bestow,  with  more  than 
Southern  effusion  and  more  than  Southern  prodigality,  upon  one 
of  her  many  lovers  in  the  piece.  It  was  a misfortune  for  Miss 
Nethersole  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  babble  about  the 
Carmen  kiss.  It  was  also  a misfortune  for  Miss  Nethersole  that  she 
had  not  a better  version  of  Merimee’s  exquisite  story  to  play  in. 
We  have  the  adapter’s  assurance  that  the  play  is  adapted  from 
Merimee’s  story,  and  that  assurance  would  be  enough,  even  without 
the  fact  that  one  or  two  trifling  episodes  belonging  to  Merimee  and 
not  to  Meilhac  occur  in  an  English  version  that  follows  for  the  most 
part  faithfully  enough  upon  the  lines  of  Meilhac.  Apart  from  this 
assurance,  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  adapter  had  ever 
turned  the  few,  the  enchanted  pages  of  Merimee’s  tale.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  the  ludicrous  corporal  of  the  English  play  had  any- 
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thing  in  common  with  the  “jeune  gaillard,  au  regard  sombre  ether/’ 
whose  face  “ a la  fois  noble  et  farouche  ” recalled  to  the  spectator  “ le 
Satan  de  Milton.”  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  feline  jade  whose 
cajoleries  seemed  apter  for  the  Haymarket  than  the  Guadalquivir 
had  anything  in  common  with  the  maddening  murderous  Egyptian, 
the  very  holes  in  whose  stockings  haunted  and  tortured  the  mind  of 
her  lover.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  ignorance, 
or  at  least  the  apparent  ignorance,  of  an  adapter  who  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  a Picador  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
Spada  ; who  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  a mass  can  be 
said  at  any  moment  of  that  time  in  the  afternoon  when  the  Plazas  de 
Toros  begin  their  sport.  No  more  of  that.  It  was  a third  misfortune, 
albeit  a slighter,  for  Miss  Nethersole,  that  she  should  have  chosen  for 
her  experiment  the  very  stage  which  was  for  so  long  associated  with 
a burlesque  of  “ Carmen,”  and  that  her  version,  following  as  it  did 
almost  scene  by  scene  the  burlesque  that  followed  the  opera,  should 
inevitably  recall  to  many  playgoers  the  buffooneries  of  Lonnen  and 
Williams,  the  sweet  voice  of  Florence  St.  John,  and  the  exquisite 
sword  dance  of  Letty  Lind.  And  yet  there  was  a kind  of  fitness  in 
the  choice  of  a playhouse,  for  both  performances  were  a burlesque 
upon  “ Carmen.” 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  it  did  seenFat  first  as  if  Miss 
Nethersole  might  have  triumphed  over  them.  Though  she  was  not 
the  Carmen  of  Merimee,  she  was  a Carmen  of  a kind  ; she  had,  or  so 
one  imagined,  toned  down  some  of  the  effervescence  that  had  enrap- 
tured elsewhere ; there  was  a force,  a vehemence,  an  audacity  in  her 
first  act  that  was  not  without  its  queer  charm.  But  after  that  act  her 
creation  fell  to  pieces.  Monotonous  in  its  solicitations,  often  pain- 
fully inaudible,  it  soon  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  an  acceptable 
“ Carmen  ” ; what  promised  to  be  a clever  study  of  a grinning, 
jigging  slut,  wearied  with  endless  repetition,  and  at  the  end  one  was 
merely  glad  to  be  rid  of  it. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Grundy’s  play  is  at  once  its  apology  and  its 
pardon.  The  word  “ Charity  ” which  is  wanting  to  end  the  un- 
finished sentence  that  Mr.  Grundy  has  adopted  begins  another  and 
no  less  famous  sentence  that  ends  with  the  word  “ sins.”  Charity 
can  condone  the  methodical  obviousness,  the  formal  familiarity  of 
the  story  and  the  execution ; can  condone  the  intolerable  eloquence 
of  the  conventional  puppets ; can  condone  the  author’s  vexatious 
habit  of  abandoning  the  plain  way  of  prose  for  lengths  of  blank 
verse.  It  is  trying  to  find  a writer  of  ability  willing  to  allow  an 
ordinary  man,  an  ordinary  woman  to  roll  out  lines  like  these 
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That  is  the  sanctity  of  sanctities. 


or — 

And  those  who  plucked  his  beard  now  grasp  his  hand. 

“ The  Greatest  of  These  — — ” is  in  many  ways  a dull,  an  unobservant 
play,  but  Mr.  Grundy,  always  unequal  and  always  inconsistent,  would 
not  be  himself  if  he  had  not  put  some  bright  moments,  some  flashes 
of  observation  into  “ The  Greatest  of  These  — — It  served  to  re- 
introduce Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  to  London  under  somewhat  new 
conditions.  The  actor  and  actress  played  parts  of  a kind  with  which 
until  now  they  have  not  been  associated.  But  if  the  outward  show 
was  somewhat  altered,  the  art  remained  the  same. 

JUSTIN  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY. 


TABLE  TALK. 


Tailed  Englishmen. 

IDO  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  in  mediaeval  times  the 
reproach  was  levelled  at  Englishmen  in  France  and  other 
portions  of  the  Continent,  and  even  in  Scotland,  that  they  had  tails. 
About  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  slander  seems  first  to  have 
been  heard.  Its  origin  was,  of  course,  ecclesiastical.  At  Cerne,  in 
Dorsetshire,  according  to  Robert  Wace’s  romance  of  the  “ Brut,” 
written  about  1155,  when  Saint  Augustine  was  preaching,  certain 
men,  moved  of  the  devil,  fastened  rays’  tails  to  his  garments  and 
drove  him  ignominiously  away.  For  this  outrage  they  and  their 
descendants  and  kin  developed  tails.  In  one  manuscript  of 
Layamon  we  have  Rochester  substituted  for  Dorchester,  and  the 
men  of  Kent  are  the  bearers  of  the  infliction,  not  those  of  Dorset. 
Kindred  legends  concerning  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  tail  of  whose 
mare  had  been  cut  off,  arose,  and  the  reproach  gradually  extended  to 
all  Englishmen.  Richard  the  Lion-heart  and  his  followers  were 
described  by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Sicilians  as  tailed  men,  caudati . 
In  the  romance  of  “ Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ” the  Emperor  of  Cyprus 
dismisses  messengers  from  Richard,  saying  : — 

Out,  taylards  of  my  paleys  (palace)  ; 

Now  go  and  say  your  tayled  king 
That  I owe  him  no  thing. 

And  when  the  English  king  fell  into  the  power  of  the  king  of 
Allemayne  : — 

The  king  called  Richard  be  name 

And  clepyd  (called)  him  taylard  and  sayde  hym  schame. 

The  rebuke  in  subsequent  years  was  frequently  repeated  in  France,, 
and,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Lanercost,  Charles,  brother  of 
the  French  king,  hanged  live  dogs  side  by  side  with  English  pri- 
soners, to  show  that  he  saw  no  difference.  The  Scotch,  then  the 
nearest  and  dearest  foes  of  the  English,  followed  suit,  and  when 
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English  troops  were  advancing,  jeered  at  them  as  canes  caudatos , 
tailed  dogs.  The  phrase  “ Kentish  Longtails  ” is  still  known.  Even 
to  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  the  reproach  was  levelled,  and 
an  Aberdeen  professor  wrote  : 

Anglicus  a tergo 
Caudam  gerit. 

“ The  Englishman  carries  a tail  behind.”  This  curious  belief  will  be 
found  fully  illustrated,  and,  let  me  say,  refuted,  in  “Caudatus 
Anglicus,  a mediaeval  slander,”  by  George  Neilson.1  Mr.  Neilson  is 
one  of  the  acutest  and  most  resolute  of  Scottish  antiquaries,  and  the 
present  and  other  antiquarian  publications  from  the  same  pen  deserve 
more  recognition  than  they  have  yet  obtained  in  this  country. 

“ Le  Morte  d’Arthur.” 

IN  his  very  interesting  and  characteristic  preface  to  the  original 
edition  of  “ Le  Morte  d’Arthur,  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Book 
of  King  Arthur  and  of  his  Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,” 
Caxton  tells  how  “ many  noble  and  divers  gentlemen  of  this  realm 
of  England  came  and  demanded  ” of  him  “ many  and  ofttimes  ” why 
he  had  not  “ do  made  (sic)  and  imprint  the  noble  history  of  the  Saint 
Greal  and  of  the  most  renowned  Christian  King,  first  and  chief  of 
the  three  best  Christian,  and  worthy,  King  Arthur,  which  ought 
most  to  be  remembered  amongst  us  Englishmen  before  all  other 
Christian  kings.”  For  a while  he  hesitated  before  the  claims  of 
other  worthier  Paynim,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  and  before  the 
doubts  raised  whether  Arthur  were  indeed  a reality  or  a dream. 
Taking,  at  length,  heart  of  grace,  and  bewailing  somewhat  the  fact 
that  more  books  had  been  made  of  his  noble  acts  oversea  than  in 
England,  “as  well  in  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Greekish,  as  in 
French,”  he  determined  “ after  the  simple  conning  that  God  (had) 
sent  to  him  to  imprint  a book  of  the  noble  histories  of  the  said 
King  Arthur  and  of  certain  of  his  knights  after  a copy  unto  (him) 
delivered,  which  copy  Sir  Thomas  Malorye  did  take  out  of  certain 
books  of  French  and  reduced  it  into  English.”  In  so  doing,  Caxton 
could  scarcely  have  conjectured  that  he  was  producing  a work  to 
which  future  literature  in  his  own  country  was  to  owe  more  than  to 
any  life  of  Charlemagne  or  Godfrey,  Alexander  or  Csesar,  David  or 
Judas  Maccabeus,  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  imprint,  and 
indeed  to  any  existing  manuscript  or  book  whatever,  except  those 
English  Scriptures  it  was  not  then  permitted  to  print. 

1 Edinburgh  : Ceorge  P.  Johnston. 
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The  Influence  upon  Poetry  of  the  Arthurian  Legend 

O OME  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  was  to  pass  before  the 
full  influence  of  an  immortal  work  was  to  be  felt.  Ascham, 
the  tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  denounced  fiercely  its  immorality  and 
its  bloodthirstiness,  and  subsequent  writers,  even  to  the  latest 
editors,  have  reprehended  its  pictures  of  incontinence  and  incest. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  even,  the  sanest  as  well  as  the  most  sympathetic 
of  critics,  condemns  “ the  extreme  ingratitude  and  profligacy  ” of  Sir 
Tristram.  That  the  code  of  life  shown  in  the  Arthurian  romances  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  to-day,  at  least  as  conventionally  stated, 
may  be  granted.  Herein,  however,  is  no  reproach  to  Malory,  who 
simply  took  stories  already  existing  and,  to  use  Caxton’s  words, 
“reduced  them,”  elevating,  indeed,  in  some  fashion  the  tone  that 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  stories.  The  analogy  with  Chaucer, 
whose  freedom  of  speech  is,  in  these  later  days,  inconceivable,  has 
previously  been  pointed  out.  I am  not  concerned  to  defend  either 
writer.  A work  which,  apart  from  its  other  merits,  has  inspired  a 
muse  so  chaste  and  timid  as  that  of  Tennyson  is  not  likely  now  to 
be  rashly  decried.  Milton,  too,  has  no  word  of  condemnation  for 
the  Arthurian  legends,  which  he  himself  thought  of  treating,  his 
neglect  to  carry  out  his  purpose  being  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  our 
literature  has  known.  His  few  allusions  to  them  show  how  profound 
was  his  admiration  and  how  deeply  they  had  impressed  him.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Swinburne  to  show  that  in  the  very  part  of  the  epos 
which  has  incurred  severest  condemnation  in  the  past  and  been  most 
timidly  treated  in  the  present  lies  the  justification  of  the  tale.  The 
incest  on  which  the  whole  is  based  leads  to  the  fatal  and  inevitable 
termination,  and  so  links  the  Arthurian  legend  with  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  fatality  of  the  whole'  lies,  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  first  pointed  out,  its  vindication. 

Its  Influence  on  Nineteenth  Century  Poets. 

THE  great  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  present  century  have 
been  especially  wrought  upon  by  the  Arthurian  legends. 
Tennyson’s  use  or  misuse  of  them  is  known  to  all  the  world.  The 
great  poetical  work  of  Mr.  William  Morris  bears  the  title  of  “ The 
Defence  of  Guenevere,”  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  poets  of  the 
day  whose  works  have  not  been  coloured  by  them.  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  already  given  us  in  his  “ Tristram  of  Lyonesse  ” one  of  the  most 
important  if  not  the  most  important  revivification  of  these  great 
legends.  For  his  second  experiment  Mr.  Swinburne  has  chosen  th$ 
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argument  of  the  second  book  of  the  “Morte  d’ Arthur,”  comprising  the 
pathetic  story  of  the  two  ill-fated  brothers,  Sir  Balan  and  Sir  Balen. 
“ The  Tale  of  Balen  ” ! Mr.  Swinburne  has  called  his  new  render- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  the  story  is  concerned,  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
the  old.  What  has,  it  may  safely  be  held,  commended  to  him  this 
before  other  stories,  is  the  fact  that  it  offers  him  an  opportunity  of 
glorifying  his  native  county  of  Northumberland.  “For,”  says 
Malorye  of  Balin,  as  he  calls  him,  “ he  was  a good  man  named  of 
his  body,  and  he  was  born  in  Northumberland.”  It  differs  from 
some  of  the  other  legends  in  that  there  is  no  direct  love  interest, 
though  some  fine  pictures  of  “ fierce  war  and  faithful  love  ” are 
presented  in  its  course.  The  story  of  Sir  Balen  from  the  moment 
when,  obscure  and  in  disfavour  with  Arthur,  he  draws  the  sword 
which  none  other  of  the  court  can  release,  to  that  when,  through  the 
change  of  shield  forced  on  him  by  treachery,  he  inflicts  on  his  brother 
Balan  the  death  which  he  receives  at  his  hand,  is  told  with  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  original. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  Tale  of  Balen. 

IN  assigning  to  the  story  of  the  two  brothers  a poetical  investiture, 
Mr.  Swinburne  has,  as  in  much  of  his  later  work,  indulged  in  a 
metrical  experiment.  Mr.  Swinburne  alone  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  invention  of  a larger  number  of  metres  than  all  other  English 
poets  put  together.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  adopted  a species 
of  ballad  metre,  which  is,  of  course,  appropriate  to  the  fable.  By 
multiplicity  of  rhymes  he,  however,  assigns  it  a gravity  and  solemnity 
with  which  the  ballad  is  rarely  endowed.  The  number  of  lines  in 
each  verse,  as  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  is  nine.  In  other  respects  the 
treatment  is  wholly  different.  Lines  one,  two,  three,  four  rhyme  with 
each  other,  as  do  lines  six,  seven,  and  eight ; while  lines  five  and  nine 
rhyme  together,  and  so  vary  the  form  of  somewhat  wave-like  and 
monotonous  beat.  The  opening  verse,  which  is  as  fine  as  any  other, 
will  convey  the  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  faced  and  the  extent  of  his  triumph  : — 

In  hawthorn-time  the  heart  grows  light, 

The  world  is  sweet  in  sound  and  sight, 

Glad  thoughts  and  birds  take  flower  and  flight, 

The  heather  kindles  toward  the  light, 

The  whin  is  frankincense  and  flame. 

And  be  it  for  strife  or  be  it  for  love 
The  falcon  quickens  as  the  dove 
When  earth  is  touched  from  heaven  above 
With  joy  that  knows  no  name. 


1 Chatto  & Windus. 
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The  melody-  here  is  long-drawn  and  dreamy  rather  than  fervent,  but 
the  epithets  have  the  old  Swinburnian  loveliness  and  justice,  and  the 
picture  of  the  “ whin,”  which  is  the  northern  word  for  the  yellow 
furze,  is  exquisite. 

Beauties  of  the  Poem. 

IT  is  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to  convey  an  idea  of  a 
poem  the  main  portion  of  which  is  narrative.  On  beauties  of 
description  and  execution  it  is  possible  a short  while  to  dwell.  Many 
of  these  are  such  as  Mr.  Swinburne  alone  can  evoke.  Here  is  a 
divine  description  of  the  land  through  which  Sir  Balen  travels  when 
going  to  join  King  Arthur  at  Camelot : — 

Along  the  wandering  ways  of  Tyne, 

By  beech  and  birch  and  thorn  that  shine 
And  laugh  when  life’s  requickening  wine 
Makes  night  and  noon  and  dawn  divine 
And  stirs  in  all  the  veins  of  spring, 

And  past  the  brightening  banks  of  Tees, 

He  rode  as  one  that  breathes  and  sees 
A sun  more  blithe,  a merrier  breeze, 

A life  that  hails  him  king. 

In  a different  style,  but  splendidly  vigorous,  is  the  account  of  the 
two  bravest  knights  of  Arthur’s  Court,  who  strive  vainly  to  wrest  from 
its  sheath  the  fatal  sword  destined  to  be  Balen’s  bane  : — 

Then  forth  strode  Launcelot,  and  laid 
The  mighty-moulded  hand  that  made 
Strong  knights  reel  back  like  birds  affrayed 
By  storm  that  smote  them  as  they  strayed 
Against  the  hilt  that  yielded  not. 

Then  Tristram,  bright  and  sad  and  kind 
As  one  that  bore  in  noble  mind 
Love  that  made  light  as  darkness  blind, 

Fared  even  as  Launcelot. 


Versification  of  the  Tale  of  Balen. 

ONE  more  stanza  I will  quote  in  full  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  impetuosity  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  style  in  the  warlike 
picture.  The  following  verse  depicts  the  charge  upon  Sir  Balen  of 
Sir  Launceor  : — 

As  wave  on  wave  shocks,  and  confounds 
The  bounding  bulk  whereon  it  bounds 
And  breaks  and  shattering  seaward  sounds 
As  crying  of  the  old  sea’s  wolves  and  hounds 
That  moan  and  ravin  and  rage  and  wail, 
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So  steed  on  steed  encountering  sheer 
Shocked,  and  the  strength  of  Launceor’s  spear 
Shivered  on  Balen’s  shield,  and  fear 
Bade  hope  within  him  quail. 

At  the  outset  the  stanza  fails  easily  or  wholly  to  commend  itself.  It 
grows,  however,  upon  us,  and  when  we  are  steeped  in  and  saturated 
with  it  we  feel  its  resurgent  strength  and  beauty.  It  has  a soothing 
lullaby  as  of  a stormy  sea  heard  from  a distance,  where  the  beat  of 
the  wave  on  the  iron-bound  coast  comes  drowsily  to  one  in  shelter. 
In  some  subtle  yet  designed  fashion,  moreover,  the  whole  poem  has 
the  atmosphere  of  Northumberland.  We  feel  how,  when  they  see 

The  lovely  stormy  wings  of  snow, 

The  hearts  of  northern  men  burn  bright 
With  joy  that  mocks  the  joy  of  spring, 

To  hear  all  heaven’s  keen  clarions  ring 
Music  that  bids  the  spirit  sing, 

And  day  gives  thanks  for  night. 

I must  not,  however,  quote  the  whole  of  the  noble  work,  and  will 
furnish  only  a few  separate  lines,  the  beauty  of  which  can  be  felt 
even  without  the  context.  Such  is  the  picture  of  youth  when 
Light  and  life  and  spring  were  one. 

Who  would  not  wish  to  hear 

The  music  of  the  midnight,  soon 

To  die  fronTdarkening  star  to  star  ? 

With  which,  contrast  the  time  when 

The  sundawn’s  hour  is  nigh, 

When  rapture  trembles  through  the  sea. 

Here,  again,  is  a jubilant  utterance  : — 

Only  the  might  of  joy  in  love 
Brake  forth  within  him  as  a fire. 


The  entire  poem  overflows  with  beauty,  and  is  worthy  in  all  respects 
of  the  greatest  of  living  singers. 


SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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THE  SKY-PILOT. 

By  Mary  S.  Hancock. 

Chapter  I. 

“ T AM  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.”  A voice  broke  into  the 

JL  pathetic  silence  of  the  churchyard  with  the  words  of  eternal 
hope  and  triumph  ; a lark  carolled  somewhere  out  of  sight  in  the 
summer  sky  ; the  glory  of  revivified  Nature  was  everywhere — in  the 
budding  flowers  and  in  the  leafy  trees.  Long  grasses  began  to  wave  ; 
the  branches  cast  pleasant  shadows  all  around  ; and  in  the  quiet  walk 
a small  procession  followed  Eleanor  Deerhurst  to  her  last  lone  resting- 
place.  Poor  Eleanor  Deerhurst ! 

In  the  very  moment  of  starting,  when  with  thrilling  distinctness 
the  words  of  endless  hope  fell  on  the  air,  another  voice  broke  in  with 
infelicitous  haste  : 

“When  you’ve  done,  sir,”  it  said,  half  aloud,  “the  corpse’s 
brother  wishes  to  speak  to  you.” 

Eleanor  Deerhurst  had  already  merged  her  identity  in  that  of  a 
mere  “ corpse  ” to  the  undertaker,  while  to  her  brother  she  had 
become,  in  a wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  simply  “the  remains.” 
Alas,  poor  humanity  ! 

To  the  man  who  read  the  service  of  solemn  committal — “dust  to 
dust  ” — to  the  girl  who  listened,  the  scene  was  almost  heart-rending. 
To  him  who  followed  it  was  indescribably  perplexing.  He  had  seen 
so  little  of  Nell  since  she  married  Robert  Deerhurst  and  went  away 
with  him  into  another  sphere  and  another  “beat”  of  life. 

He  was  only  a man  of  the  hod  in  those  days.  Robert  Deerhurst 
was  a clerk,  who  wore  a black  coat  all  day  long,  and  talked  with 
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infinite  littleness  of  “ labourers.”  Yet  how  curiously  cases  reverse 
themselves  in  this  world  ! 

Thomas  Farrant  was  now  a man  of  wealth  and  substance,  ample 
in  person,  glossy  and  brilliant  as  to  raiment.  The  world,  life,  and 
his  own  endeavours,  had  made  him  abundantly  blessed  and  super- 
abundantly successful. 

The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  had  played  falsely  to  Robert 
Deerhurst.  He  was  dust  long  ago  ; and  as  for  Nell — poor  Nell  ! — she 
had  become  “ the  remains.” 

Thomas  Farrant  thought  of  these  things  as  he  followed,  by  virtue 
of  being  the  “ corpse’s  brother,”  side  by  side  with  the  quiet  and 
sorrowful  chief  mourner.  It  was  this  chief  mourner  that  troubled 
Thomas  now. 

“ She’s  nobbut  a slip  of  a gurl,”  he  told  himself,  “ but  what  am  I 
ter  do  wi’  ’er  ? What’ll  she  do  along  wi’  the  likes  o’  we  ? ” 

Mr.  Farrant  spoke  in  the  plural,  as  a rule — after  the  fashion  of 
royalty — but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  his  household  began  and  ended 
with  himself. 

“ Ma  hat  covers  ma  fam’ly,”  he  would  say,  with  a smile  of  intense 
breadth  and  still  more  intense  shrewdness.  “ An’  what  is  us  ter  do 
wi’  th’  lass  ? ” 

The  “ lass  ” was  so  unlike  Thomas  that  he  might  well  ponder  over 
her  destiny.  She  was  so  dainty  and  so  lovely,  even  in  her  simple 
mourning  apparel,  that  she  looked  a strange  contrast  to  the  pros- 
perous man  at  her  side. 

Nell  had  been  this  sort  of  girl,  Thomas  remembered  ; but  Irene 
was  even  more  spirituelle  than  her  mother,  and  Thomas  was  half 
afraid  of  her. 

He  was  rich,  but  he  lived  in  a queer  way  of  his  own  ; it  suited 
him — but  what  about  Irene  ? 

He  hardly  listened  to  the  service,  or  noted  the  pathos  thrown 
into  the  beautiful  words  by  the  fine  tenor  voice  of  the  parson. 
Parsons— like  girls — were  not  much  in  his  way ; and  he  did  not  care 
for  them. 

Irene  was  desperately  poor— a “pauper”  he  would  have  called 
her  if  she  had  not  been  Nell’s  child.  The  parson  was  in  the  same 
condition  as  a church  mouse.  Thomas  Farrant  had  not  a soul  above 
riches.  They  warmed  him,  fed  him,  clothed  him,  comforted  him  j 
for  what  said  he  in  his  heart  ? — 

“A  fat  sorrow  is  better  than  a lean  one,  any  day.  Nell’s  legacy 
is  nobbut  skin  an’  bone  grief,  ’at  can  help  no  one.”  He  wondered 
why  he  coupled  the  parson  and  the  girl  together  in  thought— probably 
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because  both  were  poor  alike.  He  knew  the  man  loved  the  girl, 
but 

“ ‘ Behold,  I shew  you  a mystery,’  ” read  the  parson.  “ ‘ We  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  ; for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 
For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality.’  ” 

These  words  brought  back  Thomas  Farrant’s  thoughts.  They 
were  like  the  sonorous  call  to  arms,  to  awakening  to  a final  triumphant 
roll-call  of  nations,  and  individuals,  and  souls — Nell’s — and — his 
own. 

And  Thomas  Farrant  started. 

He  liked  great  people,  great  things,  and  great  words.  In  common 
with  men  of  his  kind,  the  more  incomprehensible  the  words,  the  better 
he  enjoyed  them.  But  now  they  were  only  too  comprehensible. 

They  made  him  think. 

What  had  he  ever  done  to  help  Nell  in  all  these  weariful  years  ? 

What  had  he  done  for  anybody  but  himself? 

“Us’ll  tak’  th’  lass  hame  th’  neet,”  he  said,  pulling  his  coat  over 
his  substantial  figure,  and  raising  his  eyes  heavenward,  as  if  in  an 
attempt  at  self-justification. 

“ Thet’s  what  us  is  goin’  ter  do  noo.” 

He  glanced  again  at  the  girl ; but  with  those  words  ringing  in  his 
ear  he  felt  impelled  towards  the  right. 

“ Us’ll  tak’  her  hame  ; we’ve  said  sae.  Noo  what’s  amiss  ? ” 

No  one  spoke,  but  still  his  conscience  was  not  quite  clear. 

“ Us’ll  ha’  it  oot  wi’  Y;#,  by’m-bye,”  he  muttered.  “ If  us  tak’s 
th’  gurl,  she’ll  ha’  ter  do  better  for  hersel’  than  Nell  did,  for  she’s 
nought  but  th’  remains  noo,  an’  she  moight  ha’  bin  wha  she  pleased. 
Eh,  it’s  a wearifu’  warld,  an’  no  mistake.”  The  “ warld  ” at  that 
moment  was  radiantly,  gloriously  beautiful — earth,  air,  sea,  sky — as 
if  the  promise  of  that  eternal  “ change  ” were  already  coming  to  pass. 
But  Thomas  knew  not  yet  that  we  colour  our  worlds  with  the  hues 
of  our  own  natural  sentiments.  Beauty  lies  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder. 

Then  the  last  “ Amen  ” was  uttered,  the  gravediggers  descended 
into  poor  Nell’s  narrow  bed,  and  began  hastily  to  shovel  in  the  earth. 
A small  funeral  was  not  very  imposing  to  these  creatures  of  habit. 
They  felt  sorry  for  Irene — but  they  saw  many  mourners  every  day  ; 
they  knew  that  life  ended  here.  At  their  feet  the  dead  lay  by  scores  ; 
they  spoke  of  comfortable  and  uncomfortable  graves,  and  talked 
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with  unconcealed  delight  of  a “ beautiful  corpse  ” ; moreover,  they 
had  quickly  taken  the  measure  of  Thomas  Farrant,  and  recognised 
that  he  was  not  one  of  “ the  quality.”  No  sooner  had  they  ascer- 
tained this,  than  they  leaped  down  upon  Nell,  and  shovelled  away 
with  a will.  There  would  be  other  burials  requiring  their  aid 
presently  ; they  must  make  haste.  Nor  did  Thomas  stay  to  watch 
their  proceedings. 

“ Us  is  goin’  noo,”  he  said,  taking  the  parson  aside  for  an  instant. 
“ Theer’s  nowt  heer  ter  kape  us.” 

He  glared  defiantly  at  the  parson,  and  the  younger  man  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  straight  before  him. 

“ I shall  never  lose  sight  of  her,”  he  said,  in  brave  firmness. 
“ Irene  knows  that  well  enough.” 

The  girl  had  lingered  for  a moment,  but  at  the  sound  of  her  name 
she  came  forward. 

“Yes,  I know,”  she  answered  quietly,  but  quite  as  firmly.  “I 
am  waiting.” 

“ Ye’re  nowt  but  a lass,”  replied  Mr.  Farrant,  with  a touch  of 
anger,  for  which  he  had  the  grace — afterwards — to  feel  ashamed. 
“ Ye’re  not  o’  age.  An’  us  is  rich.  Us  isn’t  loike  yer  mither,  or  yer 
faither’s  folk  naythor.  They’re  a puir  lot,  w’en  a’s  sed  an’  dune.” 

“ They  are  of  gentle  birth,”  said  the  parson,  with  stiffened  back 
and  heightened  colour,  for  he  had  heard  the  whole  story  from  poor 
Eleanor  Deerhurst ; but  his  words  displeased  the  old  man. 

“ Ay,  thet’s  what  ye  think  maist  aboot ; but  what’ll  they  do  fur 
ye,  d’ye  think?  Wull  they  tak’  Ireen,  an’  feed  ’er,  an’  dress  ’er? 
Hoots  ! mon,  they  dinna  ken  ’at  she’s  ’een  alive  ! ” 

“ We  cannot  talk  of  these  things  here  and  now,”  said  the  parson 
hurriedly.  “ It’s  very  inopportune,  sir.” 

“ It’s  gangin’  ter  cost  me  a purty  toon,”  responded  Thomas,  still 
more  angrily  ; and  then  he,  too,  stopped. 

In  his  ears  there  rose  the  echo  of  those  words,  “ In  a moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we  shall  be  changed.” 

In  the  parson’s  ears  his  own  voice  was  repeating  other  words. 

“ Almighty  God,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ with  whom  do  live  the 
spirits  of  them  that  depart  hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with  whom  the 
souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of 
the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity,  we  give  Thee  hearty  thanks— — ” 
He  got  no  further  than  this.  He  was  returning  thanks — what 
for? 

Irene  had  lost  a mother,  and  the  world  had  no  more  mothers  to 
give  her. 
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He  had  lost  a dear,  kind  friend,  who,  out  of  poverty  and  pain,  had 
taught  him  lessons  of  singular  fortitude  and  faith.  Yet  he  returned 
thanks. 

“ Mrs.  Deerhurst  had  not,  at  any  rate,  lived  to  hear  all  this,”  he 
murmured,  and  felt  increasingly  thankful. 

Irene  had  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  her  influence  restrained 
him  still  more. 

“ We’ve  put  th’  remains  comf  bly  awa’,  an’  we’ve  paid  oop 
liberally,  so  we’ll  saay  good-day  ter  ye,  sir,  an’  thank  ye  fur  the  wurrds 
ye  spoke  ter  ’er” 

A backward  glance  at  poor  Nell’s  grave  showed  that  he  meant  the 
dead  mother,  and  by  no  means  the  living  daughter. 

“ Us  is  lossin’  monney  whiles  us  staays  heer,”  he  added,  as  he 
took  hold  of  his  niece’s  hand.  “ Look  arter  th’  coin,  parson  ; fill 
ye’r  pockets  ; siller  is  th’  best  freen’  ye  kin  hev  ! ” 

And  in  the  parson’s  ears  every  leaf-bud  on  the  swaying  trees, 
every  cowslip  hidden  in  the  murmuring  grass,  every  lark  that  trilled 
its  gladness  in  the  face  of  heaven,  kept  repeating  in  undying  stanzas, 
“ This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption.  This  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality.” 

The  souls  of  the  faithful  waiting  in  the  stillness  for  the  trumpet- 
call  to  re-consciousness  seemed  to  answer  back  the  words,  “ This 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.” 

When  he  turned  his  head,  Thomas  and  his  niece  had  gone. 

Another  man  would  have  said  : “ That  dream  is  over.” 

The  parson  straightened  himself,  and  looked  manfully  upward. 

“ I can  wait,”  he  said  quietly.  “ I am  going  to  wait.” 


Chapter  II. 

That  summer  passed  away. 

When  the  winter  came  over  the  land  the  parson  had  gone  too. 

Life  had  been  darkening  for  him  for  some  time,  and  even  Irene 
had  made  no  sign  of  remembrance.  The  parson  was  gradually 
losing  his  hopefulness — that  had  remained  as  the  last  remnant  of 
his  youth  ; now  he  was  losing  it.  And  he  was  sad.  He  was  ill, 
too,  with  a touch  of  melancholy  that  oppressed  him  now  and  then  ; 
and  some  one  recommended  the  sea.  The  parson  was  still  poor, 
but  the  sea  was  near,  and  would  not  prove  a costly  holiday.  So 
thither  he  went. 
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The  sea  is  not  enlivening  in  dull  weather.  There  is  a moan 
that  fills  the  ears  and  is  haunted  by  the  cries  of  the  loved  and  the 
lost,  who  are  borne  away  into  the  Silent  Land  upon  the  breast  of  the 
hurricane,  or  swifter  chariot  of  sudden  death. 

And  the  parson  listened  to  the  voices  until  his  heart  grew  heavy 
within  him,  and  his  hopefulness  went  down  with  a wail  of  agony. 

“Instead  of  feeling  better,  I am  a great  deal  worse,”  he  said 
despairingly.  “ I must  go  back  to-morrow.” 

That  night  there  was  a storm  ; wild  and  tumultuous  waves  rose  up 
to  sweep  the  piers  and  thunder  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Sleep  was 
impossible,  and  the  parson  went  out  into  the  war ; it  almost  did  him 
good  to  struggle  with  the  wind,  and  fight  for  his  footing  with  the 
force  of  the  fierce  gale.  Once  he  laughed  aloud  at  himself.  His 
old  nerve  came  back,  his  head  grew  firm,  his  eye  became  bright. 

He  could  even  think  of  Irene  with  a momentary  throb  of 
passionate  vigour.  He  was  triumphing  over  himself  and  over  his 
pain. 

Suddenly  there  shot  up  a light  out  of  the  weird  darkness  of  the 
ocean—  a long  trail  of  wild  blue  light,  that  flashed  into  the  air,  and 
then  died.  It  was  a mute  appeal,  and  the  parson  knew  it. 

One  or  two  women  near  began  to  pray.  They  understood  the 
signal ; they  knew  that,  out  on  the  sea,  human  hearts  were  having  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  Death.  They  prayed  aloud.  But  in  the 
parson’s  soul  there  came,  oddly  enough,  the  awaking  echoes : 
“ The  trumpet  shall  sound  ” — and  “ We  shall  be  changed,”  he  said, 
hardly  knowing  why  he  said  so.  No  trumpet  had  sounded,  save 
that  one  clear  call  to  duty  which  is  ever  clarion-tongued  ; but  the 
parson  went  forward  boldly.  A “ change  ” had  come  to  himself, 
and  he  knew  it. 

Down  on  the  shore  the  men  were  launching  the  lifeboat  and 
asking  for  volunteers ; and  the  parson  went  amongst  them.  He 
looked  strong  ; he  took  up  an  oar  as  if  he  loved  it,  and  the  captain 
put  his  hand  on  his  arm  : 

“ Man,  I dinna  ken  ye  ; can  ye  row  ? ” 

“Ay.  Many  a time  have  I rowed  straight  home  to  victory.” 

They  were  shouting  in  one  another’s  ears ; but  the  wind  was 
strong.  There  was  a firm  grip  of  hands.  It  was  a sign  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Rescuers.  What  the  captain  wanted  was  just  one 
who  could  row  “ straight  home  to  victory.” 

Who  shall  tell  the  story  of  that  shipwreck  ? 

Who  can  paint  the  picture  of  that  rescue  ? 

Not  until  the  lifeboat  had  ended  its  perilous  work  did  the  men 
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on  board  her  realise  that  their  captain  had  allowed  a “ sky-pilot  ” to 
take  a hand  at  the  oars.  They  had  never  before  believed  in  any 
sort  of  luck  for  a craft  that  carried  a “ sky-pilot  ” in  it.  And  as  for 

the  lifeboat ! Well,  it  was  over  now,  and  the  peril  was  past. 

The  parson  stood  in  the  rear,  the  captain  in  the  foreground  grasped 
the  hand  of  a man  whom  he  led  unresistingly  towards  his  new 
comrade. 

“Thank  ’im — he  made  it  possible  to  go  to  your  relief,”  rang 
out  the  cheery  tones  of  the  captain’s  voice,  making  itself  heard 
above  the  storm.  “Thank  ’im.”  And  then — only  then — did  the 
parson  raise  his  eyes. 

“ Mr.  Farrant,”  he  said  slowly,  “ I recognised  you  in  the  boat.” 

The  other  man  stared. 

“ It’s  th’  parson,”  he  cried  aloud.  “ Th’  parson  as  wanted  ter 
marry  Irene,  an’  wha  buried  th’  Remains.  Us  wur  rude  ter  ye,  sir  ; 
an’  ye — ye’ve  saved  us — me  ! ” 

Behind  them  was  the  sea,  that  had  so  nearly  become  Thomas 
Farrant’s  grave.  Between  them  was  a deep  darkness,  only  broken  by 
the  red  glare  of  hastily  improvised  torches. 

And  the  parson  lingered  behind,  while  Thomas  Farrant  peered 
at  him  through  the  dimness.  This  man  had  taken  Irene  from  him, 
and  had  covered  him  with  insults. 

Yet  he  had  helped  to  save  him.  The  parson  was  mute  beneath 
the  power  of  diviner  inspiration.  He  waited — he  knew  not  why . 
At  last  Thomas  Farrant  broke  the  silence. 

“Coom  hame  wi’  us,  mon,”  he  said  more  gently.  “Ye’ve  saved 
us.  Ye  shall  ha’  yer  rewaird.  There’s  ane  ’at  kin  thank  ye  mair 
nor  I.  Our  hame’s  heer.  Did  ye  no  ken  it  ? Ay,  an’  th’  lass  is 
waitin’.” 

And  the  parson  went — for  his  reward. 

“ I’ve  bin  nigh  onto  death,”  said  the  old  man  to  his  niece.  “ Us 
hev  corned  thro’  a deal ; an’,  lass,  us  is  fair  vanquished  noo.  Th’ 
pairson  kin  read,  an’  he  kin  pray  ; but,  ma  certes,  he’s  gotten  a rare 
grip  o’  his  ain,  an’  a han’,  forbye,  that’s  as  saft  as  selk.  I doot  ye 
canna  do  better.” 

And  this  was  the  love-making  of  the  parson  and  Irene. 

First,  the  shadow  of  death — the  pain  of  grief — then  the  song  of 
the  lark. 

Again,  a bitterness  akin  to  death — a great  soul-hunger — the  war 
of  the  elements. 

And  then — Irene — peace  ! 
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SENIOR  WRANGLERS . 

MACAULAY’S  general  views  on  the  subject  of  University 
honours  are  well  known  : “ If  a man  brings  away  from 
Cambridge  self-knowledge,  accuracy  of  mind,  and  habits  of  strong 
intellectual  exertion,  he  has  gained  more  than  if  he  had  made  a 
display  of  showy,  superficial,  Etonian  scholarship,  got  three  or  four 
Browne’s  medals,  and  gone  forth  into  the  world  a schoolboy,  and 
doomed  to  be  a schoolboy  to  the  last.  After  all,  what  a man  does 
at  Cambridge  is,  in  itself,  nothing.  If  he  makes  a poor  figure  in  life, 
his  having  been  Senior  Wrangler  or  University  scholar  is  never 
mentioned  but  with  derision.  If  he  makes  a distinguished  figure, 
his  early  honours  merge  in  those  of  a later  date.  I hope  I do  not 
over-rate  my  own  place  in  the  estimation  of  society.  Such  as  it  is, 
I would  not  give  a halfpenny  to  add  to  the  consideration  which  I 
enjoy  all  the  consideration  that  I should  derive  from  having  been 
Senior  Wrangler.  But  I often  regret,  and  even  acutely,  my  want  of 
a Senior  Wrangler’s  knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics  ; and  I 
regret  still  more  some  habits  of  mind  which  a Senior  Wrangler  is 
pretty  certain  to  possess.”  Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  general 
public  may  be,  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  his  year  is  certainly,  for  the 
time  being,  the  greatest  personage  in  the  University,  unless,  indeed, 
in  this  age  of  athleticism,  the  captain  of  the  ’Varsity  boat — if  success- 
ful in  the  great  annual  contest — rivals  him.  The  proctors  are, 
indeed,  small  in  importance  when  compared  with  the  gifted  youth 
whose  name  appears  first  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  ; even  the 
Vice-Chancellor  himself  is  but  a dim  light  when  beheld  by  the  side 
of  that  man  whose  profound  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  excel 
the  whole  alumni  of  the  University  in  mathematical  science.  There 
is  a story  on  record  which  declares  that  a certain  Senior  Wrangler, 
upon  going  to  a theatre  in  London,  fresh  from  his  triumphs  at 
Cambridge,  imagined  that  the  cheers  which  greeted  Her  Majesty’s 
entrance  into  her  box  were  an  ovation  in  his  honour,  and  that, 
standing  upon  his  seat,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  bowed  his- 
thanks  to  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  audience.  On  the  whole,  this 
youth,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  not  altogether  so  deserving  of 
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ridicule  as  may  at  first  appear.  Certainly  a great  gun  at  his  University, 
which  was  his  little  world,  as  ignorant  as  a child,  probably,  of  the 
usages  of  society,  he  might  well  imagine  that  his  fame  had  travelled 
as  far  as  the  metropolis,  and  that  a display  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
honour  was  not  more  than  his  labour,  industry,  and  talents  deserved. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  “ What  becomes  of  our  Senior 
Wranglers  ? ” Without  attempting  to  throw  much  light  upon  that 
question,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  glancing  briefly  at  the 
history  of  some  of  those  who  came  out  first  in  the  most  famous  of 
all  competitive  examinations.  The  first  list  preserved  in  that 
fascinating  volume,  the  “Cambridge  Calendar,”  is  dated  1748.  It 
was  put  forth,  that  is,  twenty- one  years  after  the  death  of  Newton, 
and  six  years  after  the  death  of  Bentley  ; when,  therefore,  Cambridge, 
though  it  had  produced  no  worthy  successors  to  those  great  men,  was 
still  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  their  glory.  The  tripos  of  1896  will 
be  the  149th  of  the  series  ; and  as  it  is  the  oldest  of  all  such  examina- 
tions, it  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and  has 
included  a very  large  number  of  distinguished  names.  An  institution 
which  has  thus  developed  by  a kind  of  spontaneous  and  natural 
growth  has  always  something  picturesque  about  it ; that  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate  in  a time  of  restless  change  ; and  yet  more,  it  has 
certain  merits  which  the  most  ardent  reformer  should  not  altogether 
neglect.  The  picturesqueness  will  hardly  be  doubted. 

There  could  hardly  be  a better  setting  for  a novel  than  one  of 
the  old  colleges  before  the  days  of  the  first  University  Commission. 
The  society  described  in  the  “ Mill  on  the  Floss  ” had  not  more  of 
marked  idiosyncrasy,  of  quaint  tradition  worked  into  its  very 
structure,  than  the  old  college  society  of  half  a century  back.  The 
novelists  who  have  touched  the  subject,  as  Thackeray  in  “Pen- 
dennis,”  have  for  the  most  part  spoken  only  of  the  undergraduates, 
and  the  undergraduate  is  pretty  much  like  other  young  men.  He 
had  not  been  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  place  long  enough  to 
absorb  its  peculiar  local  colouring.  We  are  thinking  rather  of  the 
genuine  don,  the  man  who  had  lived  for  years  amidst  old  buildings, 
on  which  every  generation  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  days  of 
Victoria  had  left  its  mark ; who,  though  not  bound  by  vows,  loved 
his  college  as  the  aged  monk  loved  his  monastery  ; to  whom  the 
college  stood  in  place  of  wife  and  family  ; who  held  its  traditions 
sacred,  and  resented  the  alteration  of  its  trifling  customs  as  sacrilege  ; 
who  found  all  his  social  enjoyments  in  college  feasts  and  orthodox 
rubbers  of  whist ; whose  furthest  rambles  were  daily  constitutionals 
along  “ Senior  Wrangler’s  Walk,”  by  the  side  of  Hobson’s  Conduit, 
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or  to  the  summit  of  Gogmagog  Range  ; who  was  as  much  at  home 
in  University  politics  and  intrigues  for  the  headship  of  colleges  as  a 
Parliamentary  whip  in  the  intricacies  of  political  struggles ; who 
sometimes  developed  into  a cynical  old  bachelor,  with  rather  too 
keen  an  appreciation  of  his  famous  vintages  of  port,  and  sometimes 
became  the  spiritual  guide  of  a country  parish,  revisiting  his  old 
haunts  when  a feast  was  towards,  and  occasionally  by  good  luck 
reaching  a kind  of  “Nirvana”  in  the  delicious  retirement  of  a 
Master’s  lodge.  The  society  in  which  such  men  were  prominent 
figures  had  its  failings,  but  there  was  in  it  plenty  of  real  good-fellow- 
ship ; it  respected  talent,  and  had  a large  share  of  intelligence  ; and, 
if  the  novelist  might  complain  of  the  want  of  the  feminine  element, 
there  were  always  cases  pathetic  enough  in  their  way,  if  the  pathos 
had  been  revealed  to  the  portrayer  of  poor  snuffy  old  Mr.  Gilfil.  A 
long  engagement,  with  the  pining  girl  in  the  distance,  the  stolid 
incumbent  refusing  with  unreasonable  obstinacy  to  exchange  the 
vicarage  for  the  churchyard,  and  the  youthful  lover  dwindling  into 
the  peevish,  don,  would  suggest  abundant  motives  for  novelists  in 
that  vein.  We  are  digressing  ; but  the  old  Mathematical  Tripos  seemed 
to  be  the  natural  product  of  the  old  order.  There  was  something — 
so,  at  least,  rash  reformers  were  inclined  to  whisper — arbitrary  about 
the  system.  They  sometimes  ventured  to  doubt  whether  the  vast 
importance  attached  to  success  in  the  examination  was  really  favour- 
able to  education.  But  such  people  went  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
true  end  of  a university  was  the  improvement  of  the  intellect ; the 
true  end  was  that  vigorous,  hard-headed  men  should  win  its  prizes  in 
a fair  field.  If  a contest  was  incidentally  good  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  so  much  the  better ; but  this  was  a secondary  and 
incidental  matter.  The  primary  and  essential  thing  was  to  be  able 
to  provide  an  automatic  test  which  should  say  distinctly  that  A was 
worth  1,000  marks  and  B worth  only  975.  Nothing  could  do  this 
better  than  the  Mathematical  Tripos  ; and,  accordingly,  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  had  a kind  of  sacred  and  inviolable  character.  Whilst  it 
flourished,  Cambridge  would  flourish ; if  it  decayed,  Cambridge 
would  decay,  and  with  Cambridge  presumably  the  world.  Still,  we 
may  ask  whether  experience  in  any  degree  justifies  the  sentiment ; 
whether  the  system  were  good  or  bad  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  ; we  may  ask  whether  it  has,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
the  ablest  men  ? The  question  may  be  best  answered  by  applying  to 
the  “ Cambridge  Calendar  ” ; and  we  will  briefly  run  over  some  of 
the  facts.  In  the  earlier  lists  there  are  not  many  names  known  to 
other  than  antiquaries.  The  first  name  we  notice  which  has  any 
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kind  of  fame  is  that  of  Dodd,  of  Clare,  who  was  a Wrangler  or  a 
“ Senior  Optime  ” (the  two  classes  are  mixed  in  the  first  few  lists),  in 
1750.  He  is  called  in  a note  the  author  of  “Thoughts  in  Prison/ 
which  is  a delicate  way  of  hinting  that  he  was  probably  the  first 
Wrangler  who  wras  hanged.  A little  further  on  we  find  a man  of 
whom  a good  Tory  will  perhaps  say  that  he  was  the  first  who 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  ; the  vigorous  and  acute  Radical,  Horne 
Tooke,  was  a Senior  Optime  in  1758.  In  1761  we  find  the  first 
Senior  Wrangler  (Wilton)  who  afterwards  reached  the  Bench. 
In  1763  there  is  a more  characteristic  name;  Paley,  the  Senior 
Wrangler  of  that  year,  represents  the  very  type  of  the  clear- 
headed, vigorous  north-countrymen  who  have  wron  so  many  triumphs 
in  this  field.  One  of  the  moderators  in  this  year  was  Watson, 
of  Trinity,  who  had  been  Second  Wrangler  in  1759,  and  wrho 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  His  “ Anecdotes  ” give  one 
of  the  most  curious  pictures  extant  of  an  old-fashioned  variety  of 
bishop.  He  thought  himself  a most  exemplary  and  virtuous  man, 
whilst  it  never  even  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  ever  to  go  near 
his  diocese.  He  was,  however,  a man  of  great  ability,  and  had  he 
been  on  the  right  side  in  politics,  might  not  have  had  to  complain 
that  he  was  an  instance  of  neglected  merit— a luckless  wight  with 
nothing  but  a bishopric  in  Wales  and  a rich  professorship  in 
Cambridge  to  comfort  him  in  a pleasant  country  retirement  in 
Windermere.  In  1771  Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,  was 
Third  Wrangler  ; and  in  1772  the  Senior  Wrangler  was  Pretyman,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  tutor  of  Pitt  at  Pembroke  College, 
and  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  biographer  of 
his  pupil.  In  1774  the  Senior  Wrangler  was  Milner,  of  Queen’s,  a 
name  of  great  Cambridge  celebrity,  though  less  familiar  elsewhere, 
who  was  at  one  time  a tutor  of  Wilberforce.  At  Cambridge  he  was 
famed  as  a kind  of  local  Johnson,  and  was  for  many  years  the  ruler 
of  the  Conservative  party.  The  Second  Wrangler  of  1776  was  a man 
of  very  different  type — the  pugnacious  and  crotchety,  versatile 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  scholar,  theologian,  and  politician,  who  took  the 
road  which  did  not  lead  to  preferment,  and  ended  his  days  shortly 
after  an  imprisonment  for  his  Radical  utterances.  About  the  same 
time  we  have  names  of  a more  strictly  academical  fame.  In  1778  the 
Senior  Wrangler  was  Farish,  a well-known  mathematical  professor ; 
in  1783  the  same  place  was  gained  by  Wollaston,  of  scientific  fame  ; 
and  in  the  previous  year  by  Wood,  whose  name  is  most  indelibly 
associated  with  algebra  in  the  minds  of  many  generations  of 
Cambridge  men.  In  the  same  Tripos  (1782)  is  the  great  name  of 
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Person,  who,  however,  did  only  enough  in  mathematics  to  qualify 
him  to  win  the  classical  prize  of  a chancellor’s  medal.  There  were 
some  eminent  students  at  Cambridge  during  the  next  few  years, 
especially  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  who  were  both  there  about 
1790.  But  though  Cambridge  has  been  rich  in  poets,  the  poets 
have  not  apparently  taken  to  the  Cambridge  system.  In  olden  days, 
neither  Milton  nor  Dryden,  and  neither  Coleridge  nor  Wordsworth, 
nor  Byron,  nor,  later  on,  Tennyson,  appear  in  the  honour  lists. 
Wordsworth’s  brother,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity,  was  a Wrangler 
in  1796.  In  1794  we  find  a familiar  name  ; Butler,  of  Sidney,  after- 
wards the  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  and  abused  as  such  by  Byron, 
was  Senior  Wrangler.  With  the  opening  of  the  present  century  comes 
a remarkable  series  of  Senior  Wranglers.  In  1801  the  Senior  Wrangler 
was  Henry  Martyn,  the  devoted  missionary,  whose  fame  in  that 
respect  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Tripos ; but  amongst  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  honour  were  a number  who  took  the  more  common- 
place paths  to  success.  Kaye,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
Senior  Wrangler  in  1804  ; Turton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1805  ; 
Pollock,  afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1806 ; 
Bickersteth,  afterwards  Lord  Langdale  and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in 
1808;  Alderson,  afterwards  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  father  of  the 
present  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  in  1809;  and  Maule,  afterwards  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1810.  Thus,  of  ten  successive  Senior 
Wranglers,  four  became  judges,  two  bishops,  one  achieved  a glory  of 
a higher  kind,  whilst  of  the  remaining  three,  one  (Starkie,  1803) 
was  afterwards  a professor.  In  the  next  ten  years  we  find  no  judges, 
but  some  names  of  scientific  interest.  Herschel,  afterwards  Sir 
John,  was  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  1813;  and  1816  was  the  famous 
year  in  which  Whewell,  the  type  of  the  true  Cambridge  man  for  many 
years,  the  man  “ whose  foible  was  omniscience,”  whom  the  prize- 
fighter grudged  to  the  Church  as  obviously  fitted  for  his  own  profes- 
sion, the  Whewell  in  whom,  in  spite  of  certain  external  harshness, 
all  Cambridge  men  had  learned  to  take  a pride,  was  beaten  by  the 
unknown  Jacob.  Legends  long  circulated  to  account  for  this  defeat  ; 
and  it  was  told  how  Jacob  had  “ run  dark,”  to  use  the  only  appro- 
priate phrase,  and  thrown  Whewell  off  his  guard  by  professing  to  go 
out  hunting,  and  really  alighting  to  read  mathematics  at  some  distant 
village.  Another  Senior  Wrangler  of  high  reputation  at  Cambridge 
was  King  (1819),  afterwards  President  of  Queen’s  College.  In  1823 
we  come  to  Airy,  afterwards  Astronomer  Royal,  and  in  1825  to 
Professor  Challis.  In  1827  the  famous  mathematician,  De  Morgan, 
succeeded  only  in  reaching  the  fourth  place.  The  Senior  Wrangler 
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of  1828  was  Perry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  In  1829  the 
Senior  Wrangler  was  Philpott,  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the 
second  was  Cavendish,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  No  member 
of  the  peerage,  it  seems,  has  ever  taken  such  a degree  until  the 
present  Lord  Rayleigh  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1865.  In  1836  the 
second  place  was  taken  by  Bishop  Colenso,  and  in  1840  by  Harvey 
Goodwin,  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  following  years  were 
remarkable  for  Senior  Wranglers  of  scientific  eminence.  In  1841  the 
Senior  Wrangler  was  Stokes,  in  1842  Cayley,  and  in  1843  Adams  ; all 
of  whom  were  afterwards  mathematical  professors  at  Cambridge.  In 
1845  Sir  W.  Thomson  was  Second  Wrangler  ; the  Senior  Wrangler  of 
1848  was  Todhunter,  the  author  of  many  well-known  treatises,  and 
of  1853  Professor  Tait.  Routh,  most  famous  of  coaches,  was  senior 
in  1854,  while  Lord  Justice  Rigby  was  second  in  1856.  In  1857 
Finch,  afterwards  Inspector  of  Schools,  was  senior,  whilst  Sir  John 
Gorst  was  third.  In  1859  Wilson,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  and 
formerly  Head-master  of  Clifton  College,  was  senior;  in  i860  Mr. 
Justice  Stirling  ; and  in  1863  Mr.  Justice  Romer.  In  1865  Lord 
Rayleigh  was  senior,  while  Professor  Marshall,  of  political  economy 
fame,  was  second.  In  1867  Professor  Clifford  was  senior,  and  in 
1869  Mr.  Moulton,  the  eminent  Q.C.  And  here  we  pause  ; for  we 
are  getting  amongst  the  present  generation,  and  therefore  amongst 
men  whose  reputation  may  not  yet  correspond  to  their  best 
achievements. 

The  list,  as  we  have  hastily  run  through  it,  certainly  seems  to 
suggest  one  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  intellectual 
vigour  has  always  been  a necessary  condition  of  success  in  these 
Triposes.  No  one  can  be  a very  high  Wrangler  without  possessing 
rare  mental  qualifications.  But  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that 
the  kind  of  ability  has  changed,  and  that,  whilst  the  Senior  Wranglers 
of  earlier  years  were  men  who  satisfied  Johnson’s  definition  of 
genius — men,  that  is,  of  great  general  power  applied  to  a particular 
pursuit — the  later  Senior  Wranglers  have  been  more  commonly  men 
of  more  specific  taste  for  mathematical  inquiry.  The  Senior 
Wrangler  used  to  aim  at  the  Bench  ; he  is  now  more  qualified  for 
the  professor’s  chair.  Some  obvious  considerations  may  account 
for  this.  The  recent  development  of  our  educational  system  has 
enormously  increased  the  inducements  to  some  sort  of  professional 
career.  The  Senior  Wrangler  is  very  often  a poor  man  who  has  to 
make  a living  by  his  brains.  His  degree  is,  in  fact,  a certificate 
which  will  entitle  him  to  preference  if  he  chooses  to  become  a 
candidate  for  a professorship.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a very 
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slight  advantage  if  he  chooses  to  go  to  the  Bar.  It  gains  for  him, 
at  most,  a prize  fellowship,  which  may  help  to  carry  him  through  his 
early  struggles.  The  year  1890  witnessed  a phenomenon  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  After  the  list  of 
Wranglers  and  Optimes  had  been  read  out,  came  the  list  of  women 
who  had  qualified,  the  first  being  Philippa  Garrett  Fawcett,  daughter 
of  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  who  was  declared  above  the  Senior 
Wrangler.  Do  all  you  can  to  exclude  “ cram,”  the  man  who  has  a 
docile  mind,  who  is  capable  of  becoming  (as  Carlyle  informs  us)  a 
passive  bucket  to  be  pumped  into,  will  always  have  a chance  of 
comparing  favourably  with  the  genius  who  is  content  to  be  wayward 
and  eccentric.  Your  poet  is  apt  to  dream  when  he  ought  (“  ought” 
being  used  in  the  examiner’s  sense)  to  be  learning.  Your  mathe- 
matician of  genius  will  be  trying  problems  of  his  own  invention 
instead  of  plodding  along  the  track  ; and  your  aspiring  politician 
will  be  spouting  nonsense  at  the  Union,  often,  we  may  add  in  a 
whisper,  to  his  own  advantage.  University  distinctions  are  attain- 
able by  the  same  qualities  which  lead  to  eminence  in  after-life,  and 
therefore  obtained  for  the  most  part  by  the  man  of  genius,  if  he 
cares  to  obtain  them. 
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IN  SPANISH  GIPSYRIES. 

GEORGE  BORROWS  fascinating  monograph,  “ The  Gipsies  of 
Spain,”  had  always  been  my  favourite  book,  and  when  I crossed 
the  Pyrenees  for  the  first  time,  partly  on  business,  partly  on  pleasure 
bent,  I decided  to  spend  at  least  the  major  part  of  my  leisure  in 
covering  the  same  ground.  An  additional  reason  for  selecting  Gipsy- 
dom  for  my  speciality  was  the  influence  which  I knew  it  exercised  on 
the  Spanish  language  and  national  character.  As  a student  of 
modern  Spanish  through  the  medium  of  its  novels,  I knew  that  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  it  was  the  slang  with  which  it  was  satu- 
rated, and  that  this  slang  was  practically  entirely  of  gipsy  origin.  In 
this  respect  Spanish  stands  alone.  The  other  European  argots  show 
no  special  partiality  for  importing  gipsy  vocables.  In  Spain  the 
man  who  knows  something  of  gipsy  will  be  looked  up  to  in  what- 
ever class  of  society  he  penetrates.  The  intending  tourist  will  do 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Often  there  is  some  expression  which  for 
the  moment  dominates  popular  taste  and  serves  as  a universal  pass- 
key. Such  a word  was  “ barbian ,”  which  in  my  time  had  just  become 
the  vogue,  and  the  mere  use  of  which  was  equivalent  to  the  “ Open 
Sesame  ” of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Armed  with  that  word  alone,  the 
traveller  was  safer  than  with  revolver  and  knife,  and  might  fear- 
lessly expose  himself  in  any  company.  Its  action  in  opening  all 
doors  and  dispelling  suspicion  was  as  immediate  and  potent  as  that 
of  the  “ Dead  Man’s  Hand  ” in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends.  What  I did 
with  its  aid  I intend  to  set  down  in  the  following  lines  as  nearly  as 
memory  and  what  notes  I have  preserved  of  a very  interesting  journey 
will  permit  me. 

The  gipsies  of  Madrid,  as  Borrow  tells  us,  are  a negligeable 
quantity,  and  principally  affect  the  street  called  Lavapies,  whither  I 
accordingly  turned  my  steps.  I must  confess  that  my  explorations 
commenced  here  with  something  very  like  a “ frost.”  The  gipsies 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  watchful  policemen,  who  in  this  quarter 
always  perambulate  in  pairs,  shadowed  my  movements  with  such 
evident  suspicion  that  I thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and  removed  myself.  I did  not  know  that,  a little  later,  in  Seville,  I 
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should  actually  come  into  collision  with  the  authorities  over  this  same 
propensity  of  mine  for  slumming.  But  of  that  more  anon.  In 
Madrid  I was  forced  to  confine  my  observations  to  the  so-called 
flamenco  cafes.  In  Spain  everything  is  fla?nenco  that  has  any  con- 
nection (real  or  supposed)  with  the  gipsies.  The  opposite  to 
flamenco  is  gac/iona/,  corresponding  to  the  “gorgious  ” (belonging  to  a 
Gorgio , or  gentile)  of  English  gipsy  literature.  What  I was  in  search 
of  was  the  flamenco  song  and  dance.  I was  sleeping  with  a friend, 
who  had  a little  suite  of  rooms  at  the  top  of  a house  in  the  Aduana. 
Our  life  was  a very  regular  one.  Every  morning,  early,  the  maid  brought 
to  our  door  two  tiny  cups  of  chocolate,  made  in  Spanish  fashion, 
as  thick  as  possible.  Every  evening,  late,  we  would  return  from  making 
the  round  of  the  flamenco  concerts,  where  we  had  sat  for  hours  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  a quarrel  and  getting  an  object  lesson  in  the  use  of 
the  knife.  Arriving  at  our  front  door,  we  had  to  whistle  for  the 
night-watchman,  who  keeps  in  a bunch  at  his  girdle  all  the  keys  of 
the  street,  without  which  we  could  not  get  in.  This  guardian  of  the 
peace,  with  his  halberd  and  lantern,  is  practically  the  same  as  the  old 
English  Charley.  As  for  the  flamenco  coffee-houses,  they  are  a kind 
of  minor  music-halls,  where,  on  a raised  platform,  while  the  customers 
were  consuming  light  refreshments,  the  gipsy  band  performed  and 
the  gipsy  girls  sang  and  danced  in  that  Oriental  manner  which 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  nautch.  Between  the  dances  the  girls 
strolled  in  and  out  among  the  audience,  selling  paper-covered  novels, 
presumably  for  their  own  benefit.  One  I bought  was  called  “La 
Casamentera  ” — The  Matchmaker.  As  I have  already  hinted,  these 
are  places  where  jealousies  are  quickly  kindled,  and  as  quickly  settled  by 
the  method  of  arbitration  of  which  one  reads  so  frequently  in  Spanish 
newspapers.  The  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  the  shape  of  the  first  man 
who  gets  in  with  his  knife,  is  as  much  a scientific  certainty  as  that  of 
the  spryest  with  his  shooting-iron  in  a Western  mining  camp.  I 
bought  one  of  these  same  knives  in  Madrid.  It  was  a murderous 
triangular  blade, with  engraved  on  it  the  three  words  mujer , vino , toros 
— women,  wine,  and  bulls — the  trinity  most  worshipped  in  modern 
Spain.  This  was  my  only  preparation  for  the  Andalusian  trip  which 
was  the  next  item  on  my  programme. 

On  the  Sunday,  after  a visit  to  the  bull  ring,  I just  managed  to 
catch  the  evening  train.  I travelled  third  class,  with  an  eye  to  getting 
local  colour,  and  I got  it.  A girl  on  one  side  of  me  fell  asleep  with 
her  head  on  my  lap,  and  my  gallant  acceptance  of  this  situation  sent 
me  up  in  the  estimation  of  my  fellow-travellers.  My  other  neigh- 
bour, a soldier,  rolled  me  a cigarette,  and  entered  into  a long 
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discussion  as  to  the  relative  bravery  of  the  infantry  of  England  and 
those  of  his  own  nation.  I wore  a Basque  cap,  which  is  like  a Scotch 
bonnet,  only  with  a little  tail  in  the  middle  instead  of  a tuft.  This 
head-gear  caused  me  to  be  taken  for  a native  of  one  of  the  three 
Basque  provinces,  a soft  impeachment  which  I took  care  to  live  up 
to.  The  Basque  language  is  well  known  to  be  the  only  one  the  devil 
never  learned.  He  tried  for  seven  years,  and  only  mastered  three 
words.  Modesty  forbids  my  boasting  that  I did  any  better  than  my 
fellow-student.  But  I had  at  any  rate  got  by  heart  one  phrase,  which 
served  me  in  good  stead  in  my  assumed  role^  and  that  was  the  Basque 
for  “ Thank  you  ” (“  Eusquerric  asco  ”).  The  train  proceeded  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  and,  recking  little  of  time-tables,  stopped  what  seemed  to 
me,  unaccustomed,  an  eternity  at  every  little  station.  I was  dreamily 
meditating  whether  my  copy  of  Tit  Bits  would  secure  the  payment 
of  a hundred  pounds  to  my  relatives  if  I died  of  old  age  before 
disembarking  from  the  train,  when  at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
palm-trees  of  Cordova. 

Were  I a romanticist,  I should  here  indulge  in  copious  extracts 
from  guide-books  in  praise  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Moors.  As 
a realist,  I am  bound  to  admit  that  my  remembrance  of  it  is  chiefly 
that  of  a place  where  I was  swindled  out  of  a five-franc  piece  in 
changing  a sovereign.  The  perpetrator  of  this  scandalous  breach  of 
international  law  added  insult  to  injury  by  slangily  alluding  to  the 
coin  as  a machacante.  The  only  gipsies  I saw  at  Cordova  were  the 
swarthy  fellows  who  seized  hold  of  the  alighting  passengers  with  loud 
shouts  of“Al  Catedral  ! A1  Catedral  ! ” To  the  Cathedral  I certainly 
wished  to  go,  and  the  gipsies  were  not  then  considered  dangerous. 
The  attempt  on  the  life  of  Doctor  Middleton  by  a gipsy  guide  was 
still  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  disdaining  all  proffered  services,  I 
struck  fearlessly  into  the  maze  of  narrow  lanes  for  which  Cordova  is 
celebrated.  These  alleys  are  so  phenomenally  strait  that  there  is  only 
room  for  one  vehicle  to  pass  through  them  at  a time,  and  even  for 
that  a groove  has  to  be  cut  in  each  side  of  the  street  to  take  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  axles.  To  prevent  collision  in  these  narrow 
ways  they  are  inscribed  alternately  “ Entrada  de  carruajes  ” and 
“ Salida  de  carruajes ,”  equivalent  to  our  “ In  ” and  “ Out.”  After 
many  devious  windings,  I found  myself  in  the  famous  Mosque  of 
Cordova.  Lost  in  a veritable  forest  of  a thousand  columns,  I could 
not  help  thinking  of  another  mosque  I had  also  seen,  as  different 
from  the  present  one  as  chalk  from  cheese,  as  much  a pigmy  as  this 
was  a giant,  and  as  unknown  as  this  was  known  throughout  the 
world.  The  mosque  I refer  to  is  that  dear,  delightful,  bijou  octagon 
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which,  hidden  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Buda,  flaunts  its 
crescent  emblem  in  the  teeth  of  Christendom.  Covering  the  remains 
of  a Turkish  monk,  or  sanfon,  it  remains  a monument  of  the 
Mahommedan  rule  in  Hungary,  as  that  of  Cordova  commemorates 
that  rule  in  Spain.  A card-basket,  with  but  a beggarly  account  of 
pasteboards,  shows  how  much  it  is  out  of  the  regular  tourist  track. 
I myself  had  a hard  job  to  find  it.  But  from  time  to  time  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  are  visited  by  some  black-faced,  white-robed  devotee, 
who  has  made  a pilgrimage  from  farthest  Asia  or  darkest  Africa  to 
kneel  at  the  shrine  of  Sheikh  Gul  Baba. 

Changing  trains  at  Bobadilla,  I made  a good  friend  in  the  new 
guard.  He  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm  for  the  mosque  at  Cordova, 
which  he  disdainfully  characterised  as  chico,  but  he  was  moved  by  my 
gipsy  lore,  and  promised  that  if  I put  up  at  his  house,  one  of  his 
boys  should  guide  me  about  Granada.  It  appeared  that  he  was  pro- 
prietor of  an  hotel,  and  I readily  assented  to  his  suggestion,  as  I had 
formed  no  engagements,  and  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  go  to  an 
entirely  unsophisticated  native  hostelry.  Arrived  at  the  terminus,  I 
committed  myself,  not  without  misgivings,  to  as  ancient  and  ram- 
shackle a shandridan  as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  It  was  com- 
posed of  any  number  of  assorted  fragments,  no  two  of  which, 
apparently,  had  originally  belonged  together,  but  which  were  for  the 
present  purpose  hitched  into  an  inharmonious  whole  with  bits  of 
rope.  The  effect  on  the  infamous  road  we  travelled  was  a com- 
bination of  the  switchback  railway  and  “ razzle-dazzle,”  performed 
to  the  music  of  a policeman’s  rattle.  At  last  we  reached  the  Oriental. 
Jimenez  (my  landlord)  introduced  me  to  his  family,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  maid-servant  was  a gipsy.  The  next  day  I was  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mariano  Hernandez,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt, 
or,  in  plain  English,  King  of  the  Gipsies  of  the  Alpujarras. 

I was  soon  on  excellent  terms  writh  all  in  the  hotel.  The  fact  that 
I was  a vegetarian,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Spain,  was  rather  to  my 
advantage  than  otherwise,  as  my  scruples  were  attributed  to  religion. 

I have  found  since  that  my  Chinese  friends  in  the  London  opium 
dens  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion.  I did  not  dis- 
abuse Jimenez  of  this  notion,  nor  of  another  equally  inexplicable 
and  still  more  flattering  to  me.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  that 
I was  a medical  student,  and  I had  to  be  upon  my  best  manners  to 
keep  up  the  part.  Antonio,  who  was  to  be  my  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  was  barely  out  of  his  school-days,  and  none  the  less 
virtuous  or  interesting  for  that.  He  entered  into  all  my  projects  with 
amazing  enthusiasm,  and  enough  pantomime  to  stock  a fashionable 
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elocutionist  for  a year.  He  had  one  gesture  which  served  as  what 
a Wagnerian  would  call  a hit  motif  for  the  Gipsy  King.  Whenever 
he  mentioned  that  august  personage — which  he  never  did  without  due 
respect — he  threw  up  his  arm  over  his  head  to  indicate  the  abnormal 
height  of  His  Majesty’s  hat.  This,  it  seemed,  had  become  proverbial 
in  Granada,  and  was  accepted  as  the  visible  insignia  of  his  royalty. 
I first  saw  the  gipsy  quarter  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra. 
This  was  before  the  great  fire.  “ Barrio  de  los  gitanosf  said  my 
guide.  Leaving  the  fairy  palace,  we  found  the  Gipsy  King  at  the  gate 
which  bears  the  sculptures  of  the  hand  and  key.  Legend  tells  that 
when  the  hand  upon  the  outer  arch  reaches  forth  and  grasps  the  key 
upon  the  inner  arch,  the  spell  which  keeps  the  Alhambra  standing 
will  be  broken,  and  it  will  make  itself  air  and  vanish.  At  this  most 
famous  of  all  gates  the  king  appears  to  station  himself  daily,  in  the 
hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  visitors  by  his  strange  attire, 
which  is  that  known  to  the  frequenters  of  fancy  dress  balls  as  the 
Spanish  Muleteer.  Its  most  prominent  feature  is  the  already 
mentioned  hat  of  velvet,  the  high  peaked  shape  known  in  Spanish 
as  calanes , and  which  gives  the  wearer  the  aspect  of  being  a per- 
ambulating church  and  steeple.  However,  the  nearer  the  church  the 
farther  from  heaven  ; and  I more  than  suspect  Mariano  Hernandez 
was  decidedly  wanting  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  He  professes  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  the  sale  of  his  photos;  but  it  must  be  almost  as  precarious 
as  the  trade  of  making  hot  cross  buns.  My  object  being  to  penetrate 
the  underground  kingdom  of  which  (presumably  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest)  he  is  ruler,  I had  to  make  a rather  extended  bargain.  He  was 
taken  aback  when  I addressed  him  with  “ Laches  chibeses .”  The  fact 
that  I knew  something  of  his  secret  language  doubtless  influenced 
him  in  closing  at  fifteen  francs  as  full  payment  for  all  he  could  show 
me  in  his  dominions.  Antonio,  who  was  evidently  impressed  with 
this  negotiation  in  what  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  a polite 
tongue,  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  fee  was  exceptionally  low. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Hernandez  amply  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  contract.  A more  interesting  day  I never  spent  than  in  his 
company.  The  gipsies  of  Granada  live  in  a series  of  mountain 
caves.  The  skirts  of  the  Alpujarras  are  literally  honeycombed  with 
them.  They  communicate  with  one  another  by  giddy  footpaths,  and 
are  partly  veiled  from  eyes  profane  by  pieces  of  old  carpet  that  hang 
over  their  mouths,  and  by  masses  of  prickly  pear.  Below  runs  the  river 
Darro.  Inside,  we  seem  to  have  returned  to  the  life  of  the  cave  men. 
The  first  thing  the  king  does  is  to  strip  off  his  regal  robes,  which  he 
frankly  confesses  are  only  donned  to  impress  the  rank  outsider.  In 
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his  working  clothes  this  really  fine  specimen  of  the  gipsy  race  looks 
less  of  a popinjay  than  most  monarchs,  but  perhaps  none  the  less 
royal.  His  power  over  his  subjects  is  undoubted,  and  his  vocabulary 
is  larger  and  more  refined.  A bottle  of  Valdepenas  is  emptied  amid 
desultory  conversation  on  what  George  Borrow  would  call  the  affairs 
of  Egypt.  I see  the  gipsy  smiths  at  work,  buried  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  somewhat  suggestive  of  Vulcan  in  Mount  Etna.  Gipsy 
music  is  played,  gipsy  songs  are  sung,  and  at  last  the  floor  (if  so  it 
may  be  called)  is  cleared  for  a gipsy  dance.  It  is  such  as,  perhaps, 
can  no  longer  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  I had  come  sixteen 
hundred  miles  for  it.  I was  prepared  for  something  curious  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  including  that  of  the  second-hand  bookseller.  I 
found  it  was  just  as  well  I had  left  at  home  that  estimable  but  hardly 
fin  de  siecle  lady,  Mrs.  Grundy,  whom  on  all  my  other  trips  I had 
made  my  travelling-companion.  It  was  a bacchanalian,  saturnalian 
orgie.  The  accompaniment  was  as  primitive  as  the  performance. 
Guitars  there  were,  but  they  must  be  regarded  as  a concession  to 
the  civilisation  represented  by  myself.  The  really  appropriate  music 
to  the  show  was  supplied  by  clack  of  castanets  and  clap  of  hands. 
The  saying  that  variety  is  charming  is  all  humbug.  Nothing  more 
exciting  can  be  imagined  than  the  dull  monotony  of  this  eternal 
clack,  clack,  clack,  clap,  clap,  clap,  threaded  upon  an  endless  chant 
which  only  at  intervals  breaks  out  into  a stentorian  chorus  of  Ole  1 
The  correct  spelling,  I suppose,  is  Hola  ! but  these  gipsies  call  it 
Ole  ! The  drone  of  hand-clap  and  castanet,  the  varied  phantasma- 
goria of  a dance  which  mocked  in  turn  every  phase  of  human  passion, 
the  Asiatic  faces  and  still  more  weird  mixed  jargon  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  sense  of  being  entombed  in  broad  day,  and  the  half- 
light  made  darker  by  the  reflection  of  distant  forge-fires,  all  this,  and 
the  feeling  that  one  was  assisting  at  some  mystery  of  Troglodytes, 
gave  the  scene  a hundred  charms  for  one  fresh  from  a nation  of 
shopkeepers.  It  simply  beggars  description.  An  artist  might  have 
done  some  justice  to  it,  and  I need  hardly  say  that  these  gipsies  are 
in  great  demand  as  models.  The  king  himself  boasts  of  having  sat 
for  the  immortal  Fortuny. 

A word  is  due  here  to  my  little  guide,  Antonio,  the  son  of  my 
landlord.  Ever  since  he  had  heard  me  address  the  king  in  Romany, 
he  had  viewed  me  with  an  amusing  increase  of  awe  and  interest.  After 
we  left  the  caves,  he  remained  silent  for  a time,  as  if  excogitating 
some  novel  and  additional  amusement  adapted  to  my  foreign 
capabilities  of  enjoyment.  At  last  he  had  evidently  hit  it.  A 
brilliant  idea  had  struck  him.  A triumphant  smile  irradiated  his 
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brown  face.  He  stopped  me  in  the  road  by  catching  hold  of  my 
arm  : “ Quite  ver  los  locos  ? ” he  said,  with  the  air  of  one  playing  a 
trump  card.  I was  somewhat  hard  put  to  it  to  comprehend  his 
Andalusian  patois , but  I knew  by  this  time  that  “ Quite  ? ” was  a 
contraction  for  “ Quiere  Usted  ? ” He  therefore  meant  “ Would  you 
like  to  see  ” — something  or  other,  which  was  represented  by  a word  I 
had  never  heard  before.  I told  him  so.  He  repeated  the  sentence 
several  times  with  increasing  force,  till  he  had  gathered  quite  a small 
•crowd  around  us,  but  from  which  no  help  came  to  enlighten  me.  I 
was  still  in  darkness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dainty  dish  he  was 
offering  me.  “ Is  it  Moorish  ? ” I asked  at  length,  having  found  by 
experience  that  in  Southern  Spain  every  object  of  interest,  in  or  out 
of  the  guide-books,  comes  under  this  head.  To  my  surprise  a broad 
grin  irradiated  the  face  of  my  boy  companion,  and  some  of  the  by- 
standers laughed  outright.  I felt  that  I had  hit  the  wrong  nail  on 
the  head  and  damaged  my  knuckles  badly  with  the  hammer.  It  was 
very  galling  for  one  who  had  just  been  discussing  the  Seven  Jargons 
with  a past  master  to  be  now  floored  in  a missing  word  competition. 
I was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  requesting  the  evidently 
well-intentioned  youth  to  explain  himself  in  pantomime.  But  this 
left  me  worse  off  than  before.  The  antics  that  boy  indulged  in 
would  have  doubled  the  record  grin  capacity  of  a Cheshire  cat.  He 
dashed  his  cap  upon  the  ground.  He  threw  his  arms  and  legs  about, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  one  street  would  not  hold  him.  He  gave  vent 
to  a series  of  extraordinary  sounds,  belonging  to  no  language  with 
which  I was  acquainted.  The  crowd  showed  a disposition  to  follow 
suit,  so  I hastily  assented  to  go  and  see  the  locos , whatever  that 
might  be.  It  was  evidently  something  unique,  and  I pictured  myself 
reading  a paper  on  it  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  I 
would  write  a guide  to  Granada,  and  mark  my  discovery  with  a big 
star.  I noticed  that  the  crowd  fell  off  as  we  proceeded.  At  last  we 
arrived  at  a large  building,  the  architecture  of  which  rather  puzzled 
me.  An  official  appeared,  who  looked  as  if  he  believed  in  the  silver 
key.  After  a whispered  colloquy  with  Antonio,  I presented  him  with 
what  even  Pooh  Bah  might  have  considered  a suitable  insult,  and 
we  were  allowed  to  enter.  It  was  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Poor  dear  Antonio  ! He  had  thought  he  was  giving  me  a rare 
treat.  I did  not  disillusion  him.  I did  not  tell  him  I could  have 
got  into  such  a place  much  easier  at  home.  We  remained  the  best 
of  friends,  and  he  cried  when  I left  Granada.  I cherish  the  hope 
that  he  still  occasionally  refers  to  the  Iuglesito , as  he  always 
affectionately  called  me ; and  for  my  part  I shall  probably  never 
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forget  the  stay  in  the  City  of  the  Pomegranate,  which  he  and  his 
people  made  so  pleasant  to  my  wandering  feet.  A few  words  on  the 
subject  of  Seville,  and  I have  done. 

The  male  population  appears  to  the  casual  eye  to  consist  chiefly 
of  Morocco  Jews  selling  Morocco  slippers  ; the  female,  of  gipsy 
women  with  rosebuds  in  their  hair.  Of  course  I went  over  the 
Government  tobacco  factory,  a recognised  show-place,  and  was  duly 
introduced  to  fifteen  hundred  pretty  gipsy  girls  in  one  room  alone — 
rather  an  ordeal  for  a bashful  man.  The  ladies,  it  is  true,  are 
mostly  married,  and  many  of  them  have  their  babies  with  them  in 
the  workroom.  Yet  there  is  a margin  for  flirtations,  and  the 
entrance  of  a stranger,  even  under  the  chaperonage  of  the  stern 
matron,  considerably  flutters  the  dovecote.  I have  already  spoken 
of  the  gipsy  cafes  ckantants  of  Madrid.  Here  in  Seville  is  the 
original  and  most  famous  of  them  all,  and  to  this  I next  repaired. 
It  is  that  of  Silverio  Franconetti,  in  the  Rosario.  It  is  hidden 
away  in  such  a manner  that  I failed  to  find  it  in  my  first  search ; 
but  seeing  the  same  surname  at  the  corner  of  the  same  street  over  a 
tailor’s  shop,  I went  in  to  make  inquiries  of  the  proprietor,  who 
proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  be  a connection,  and 
soon  put  me  right.  The  place  did  not  open  its  shutters  till  later 
than  was  convenient  for  me  to  attend  a regular  performance,  but 
there  were  some  gipsies  on  the  premises  holding  a sort  of  informal 
rehearsal,  and  at  this  I was  allowed  to  be  present,  and  enjoyed  it 
far  more  than  a cut-and-dried  ordinary  function.  My  next  step 
was  to  the  river,  where  I stood  for  some  time  listening  to  a gipsy 
guitarist.  To  my  great  delight  and  interest,  I found  that  he  was 
improvising,  at  any  rate,  part  of  what  he  sung.  He  was  stone  blind, 
but  he  had  a companion,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  taking  the  hat  round, 
kept  a lynx  eye  on  the  surroundings,  and  prompted  him  as  to  what 
was  going  on,  which  the  executant  immediately  wove  into  his  verses. 
For  instance,  here  is  a young  sailor  walking  with  a girl  on  his  arm,  as 
young  sailors  often  do.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  guitarist  has  inter- 
polated into  his  song  some  witty  reference  to  the  incident,  which, 
as  far  as  I can  gather,  is  more  or  less  the  old  chestnut  about  the 
ma7'i?io  having  a wife  in  every  port.  There  is  a shriek  of  delight 
from  the  bystanders,  and  the  couple  involved  blush  painfully.  The 
man  pays  tribute  to  the  circulating  hat,  and  to  make  all  sure, 
hurries  the  lady  out  of  the  reach  of  further  innuendo.  When  I was 
tired  of  seeing  blackmail  levied  in  this  novel  manner,  I pushed 
on  to  the  Triana  bridge.  The  gipsy  girls  were  crossing  it  on 
their  return  home  from  work.  The  Triana  is  the  gipsy  quarter, 
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separated  from  the  gentiles  by  the  Guadalquivir.  It  is  the  haunt 
of  all  the  scoundreldom  of  Seville,  and  I therefore  next  passed  over 
the  bridge  and  gave  it  a thorough  tour  of  inspection.  I am  bound 
to  say  that  the  Trianeros  responded  most  unkindly  to  my  advances, 
and  even  threw  stones  at  me.  I did  not  retreat  till  I had  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  quarter,  and  then  found 
it  so  dark  that  I repaired  forthwith  to  the  railway,  and  had  something 
at  the  refreshment  bar  preparatory  to  starting  by  a midnight  train.  I 
noticed,  without  attaching  any  importance  to  it,  that  a pair  of  Civil 
Guards  followed  me  into  the  same  room,  and  sat  down  to  their  own 
supper  at  an  adjacent  table.  From  what  happened  afterwards,  I am 
disposed  to  think  this  was  no  coincidence.  I got  into  a non-smoking 
compartment,  on  the  probability  of  its  not  being  likely  to  fill,  but 
presently  one  other  passenger  turned  up  with  a large  portmanteau. 
This  he  placed  in  the  rack  on  my  side,  and  then  left  the  train  again. 
To  my  surprise  he  never  returned,  nor  have  I seen  him  since.  But 
just  as  the  train  started,  two  others  got  in.  One  was  in  plain  clothes, 
the  other  in  uniform.  They  greeted  me  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
after  a few  questions,  one  of  them  asked  me  to  move  my  trunk.  I 
immediately,  and,  as  it  happened,  fortunately,  told  him  that  it  was 
not  mine,  but  the  property  of  a gentleman  who,  I feared,  had  been  left 
behind.  I say  fortunately,  because  I now  found  that  this  was  a trap 
they  had  laid  for  me.  The  plain-clothes  man  struck  an  attitude,  and 
uttered  the  Spanish  equivalent  for  “ I am  Hawkshaw,  the  detective  ! ” 
The  other  announced  himself  as  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Guard,  and 
opening  the  door,  introduced  into  the  carriage  his  two  subordinates, 
my  friends  of  the  refreshment  bar.  They  were  armed  with  loaded 
guns.  The  train,  of  course,  was  in  motion,  and  likely  to  continue 
so  for  a considerable  time.  Under  these  unpleasant  and  vibratory 
circumstances,  a thoroughgoing  examination  of  me  was  held.  There 
was  a cross  fire  of  questions  and  answers.  My  pockets  were  turned 
out ; my  money  and  papers  were  temporarily  appropriated  ; my  hand 
baggage  was  ruthlessly  pulled  open,  and  an  incident  occurred  which 
made  us  all  laugh,  and,  I am  sure,  created  the  first  diversion  in  my 
favour.  I had  seen  a quantity  of  bananas  exposed  for  sale  cheap  in 
Seville,  and  this  being  my  favourite  fruit,  I invested  in  a whole 
bunch.  Upon  the  jerking  open  of  this  parcel  by  the  officers  of 
justice,  the  cluster  came  asunder,  and  in  a second  the  whole  air  was 
thick  with  bananas,  bananas,  bananas,  which  flew  in  every  direction, 
bombarded  the  window-panes,  and  for  the  moment  completely  routed 
the  enemy,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  being  under  fire.  But  when 
the  first  surprise  had  subsided,  and  we  all  stood  gazing  at  a floor 
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covered  with  tropical  luxuriance,  thers  was  a simultaneous  guffaw. 
Detective,  lieutenant,  uncivil  guards,  all  roared  ; and  although  the  fun 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  words  at  my  expense,  I thought  it  prudent 
to  join  in  the  chorus.  The  consequence  was  we  were  all  like  boon 
companions.  The  addresses  of  my  friends  in  Madrid  were  taken, 
it  is  true,  and  the  pair  of  Civil  Guards  sent  off,  as  I thought,  to 
telegraph  some  inquiries.  But  this  must  have  been  all  a farce,  as 
my  friends  have  since  denied  that  they  ever  heard  anything  of  that 
night’s  adventure  except  from  me.  I do  not  even  know  what  I was 
suspected  of,  as  the  men  who  had  arrested  me  would  not  tell ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  originated  in  my  slumming  expedition  to  the  Triana. 
The  upshot  was  that,  after  the  subordinates  had  come  back  and  re- 
ported, as  I imagined  at  the  time,  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  I was 
at  once  set  free,  and  after  returning  my  money  and  papers,  and 
assisting  me  to  repack  my  impedimenta,  the  whole  party  left  me 
with  the  best  wishes  imaginable.  I now  look  back  on  that  unre- 
hearsed effect  as  an  excellent  joke,  which  I would  not  have  missed 
for  the  world  ; and  it  may  form  a fitting  conclusion  to  this  more  or 
less  truthful  record  of  my  explorations  in  the  Gipsyries  of  Spain. 
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HE  most  tantalising  literature  to  a starving  man  is  the  daily 


X report  of  the  money  market.  He  reads,  to  his  surprise,  that 
gold  is  cheap  ; yet  he  does  not  possess  the  price  of  a dinner.  But 
in  poverty  and  hunger  he  has  one  consolation  that  possibly  accounts 
for  his  tenacious  clinging  to  life.  His  prospects  may  improve  with 
industry,  or  at  the  whim  of  Fortuna,  the  blindfold  goddess  of  riches  ; 
and  even  if  the  worst  fate  comes,  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  lose. 
In  that  respect,  especially  if  he  be  something  of  a philosopher,  after 
the  fashion  of  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  “ Citizen  of  the  World,”  he  is  in  a 
more  secure  and  enviable  position  than  Midas — the  modern  Midas, 
who  obtains  comparatively  little  increment  from  his  earned  or 
inherited  wealth,  and  occasionally  disclosing  the  ass’s  ears  of  the 
classical  legend,  flings  his  gold  into  the  abyss  of  reckless  speculation. 

The  capitalist,  though  the  Socialist  envies  him,  and  yearns  for  a 
share,  a large  share,  of  his  lucre,  is  rather  to  be  pitied  at  the  present 
moment.  He  has  studied  the  gospel  of  finance.  He  knows  that  a 
low  bank  rate  indicates  prosperous  trade  and  plentiful  money ; but 
he  is  at  his  wit’s  end  to  find  safe  investment.  Like  the  unworked 
horse  in  the  stable,  his  capital  is  “eating  its  head  off”  in  the  bank. 
The  thought  of  the  shining  heap  in  safe  or  guarded  cellar  gives  him 
no  satisfaction.  The  gold  is  idle  when  it  should  be  yielding  four, 
five,  or  six  per  cent.  Becoming  eager  for  profit  or  dividend,  or 
deceived  by  “ bull  ” operator  on  ’Change,  Midas,  big  or  little,  moves 
his  capital  into  high-priced  railway  stock,  or  cycle  boom,  or  boastful 
“ limited.”  To  his  dismay  he  discovers  that  his  own  transaction 
has  created  an  unprecedented  quotation,  or  that  the  “limited”  in 
which  he  had  such  confidence  is  built,  like  the  house  in  the  parable, 
on  the  sand.  The  slump  comes,  and  he  is  filled  with  remorse  at 
his  folly. 

We  have  authoritative  warrant  for  the  fact  that  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil  ; but  in  a civilised  community  it  is  useful  for  marketing. 
Shrewdly  spent,  it  is  capable  of  affording  much  happiness,  and  no 
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sensible  man  squanders  it.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  leap  just  now  into  several  financial  pitfalls,  it  may  be 
worth  while,  as  a wholesome  warning,  to  recall  the  loss  and  misery 
that  resulted  from  the  railway  mania  of  half  a century  ago. 

At  that  time  bullion,  as  now,  was  piled  high  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  very  low.  Home  railways, 
which  had  proved  a profitable  investment,  became  the  arena  of  frantic 
speculation.  Much  nonsense  was  written  as  to  their  dividend-yield- 
ing capacity.  They  were  infallibly  to  become  “the  permanent 
deposit  of  all  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  country.”  Credulous  people 
believed  the  fiction.  There  was  only  one  road  to  affluence— the 
railway  track. 

In  1836  investors  were  hoodwinked  by  this  story.  Railway 
streets,  with  carriages  overhead  and  passengers  beneath,  were  pro- 
phesied in  London.  At  Greenwich  there  was  a proposal  to  tunnel 
the  park  and  adorn  the  line  with  marble  arches.  In  the  country 
trains  were  to  run  with  atmospheric  pressure  as  a motive  power,  or  to 
be  driven  before  the  wind  with  sails.  One  genius  was  prepared,  with 
the  help  of  rockets,  to  impel  the  locomotive  at  the  rate  of  100  miles 
an  hour.  The  possibilities  of  railway  progress  and  profit  were 
illimitable  on  paper,  and  on  the  glib  tongue  of  promoter  and 
operator  ; thousands  of  folk  risked  their  money  ; the  inevitable  crash 
followed,  and  many  were  crippled. 

The  sharp  lesson  was,  however,  soon  forgotten.  I11  1845  -6  the 
fever  of  railway  speculation  throbbed  worse  than  ever.  In  September 
1845  no  fewer  than  470  new  lines  had  been  registered  ; and  the 
crowd,  surging  with  avarice,  bought  and  sold  shares  madly.  Pro- 
moters, surveyors,  engineers,  barristers,  printers,  and  newspaper 
proprietors  raked  in  the  shekels.  Nearly  ^100,000  per  week  was 
paid  in  advertisements  alone.  The  lordly-name-on-prospectus 
dodge  was  worked  without  conscience,  and  deception  took  advan- 
tage of  greed. 

No  man  was  too  poor  to  hold  stock.  No  man  was  too  rich  to 
plunge  on  big  lots  and  imperil  his  all.  The  itinerant  hawker,  foot- 
man, artisan,  clerk,  banker,  physician,  clergyman,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  peer,  haunted  broker  and  watched  the  market,  like  cats  on 
the  spring,  for  gain  by  purchase,  sale,  or  chicanery.  The  obscure 
became  rich,  and  were  courted.  Thackeray’s  amusing  sketch  of 
“ Jeames  De  La  Pluche”  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  strange  social 
upheaval.  “You  should  see,”  smugly  remarks  Jeames,  the  flunky, 
and  lucky  possessor  of  ^30,000  by  railway  speculation,  “ how  polite 
they  har  at  my  bankers’  now — Sir  Paul  Pump  Aldgate  & Company. 
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They  bow  me  out  of  the  back  parlour  as  if  I was  a Nybobb.  Every- 
body says  I’m  worth  half  a millium.  The  number  of  lines  they’re 
putting  me  on  is  inkumseavable.  I’ve  put  Fitzwarren,  my  man,  upon 
several.  Reginald  Fitzwarren,  Esq.,  looks  splendid  in  a prospectus  ; 
and  the  raskle  owns  that  he  has  made  two  thowsnd.”  The  whimsical 
burlesque  was  not  pure  imagery.  Lord  Clanricarde  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1845  that  Charles  Guernsey,  a charwoman’s  son, 
employed  as  a clerk  in  a broker’s  office  at  1 2 s.  a week,  had  his  name 
down  as  a subscriber  for  shares  in  the  London  and  York  line  for 
;£S2>°°°- 

In  these  democratic  days  singular  men  aspire  to,  and  sometimes 
obtain,  lucrative  positions  as  directors;  but  the  railway  mania  fostered 
the  growth  of  more  remarkable  guinea-pigs,  judging  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  account  of  “ The  Com- 
mercial Crisis  ” : 

Dear  Sir, — Do  you  want  a director  on  your  railway  ? as  I have  lately  been 

dealing  rather  extensively  in  such  commodilies,  and  am  a director  of  the  , 

advertised  in  the and  other  papers.  I am  also  a director  of  a Jamaica  line 

advertised  next  week  ; and  as  I find  railways  are  more  profitable  than  the  lawi  I 
have  cut  the  latter . If  you  can  put  my  name  down  as  a director,  I shall  be  obliged. 
— Yours  faithfully,  

P.S. — As  I am  intimate  with  several  leading  and  influential  directors,  I might 
bring  some  with  me  if  possible. 

Directors  were  plentiful  as  locusts  in  the  tropics,  and  in  many 
cases  not  unlike  these  pests  in  character.  The  frenzy  of  speculation 
spread  not  only  through  London,  but  to  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  in  fact  to  the  most  remote  hamlet  in  the  country.  Leeds 
is  a city  of  many  trades  and  assiduous  effort,  and  has  the  Yorkshire 
reputation  of  knowing  how  many  shillings  there  are  in  a sovereign  ; 
but  the  money-making  excitement  of  1845  was  t°°  irresistible  for 
the  prudence  of  its  people.  In  “ Annals  of  Our  Time,”  August  2, 
in  that  year,  it  is  set  forth  : “ Such  is  the  desperate  eagerness  for 
gambling  in  shares  at  Leeds  that  the  police  have  to  be  employed  to 
keep  the  streets  clear  leading  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  chairman, 
at  a meeting  of  stockbrokers  called  for  the  purpose,  referred  to  the 
alarming  spirit  of  reckless  speculation  now  going  on,  and  warned 
them  of  the  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  said  to  be  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  one  hundred  thousand  shares  to  be  sold  in  one 
day  in  Leeds.” 

England  had  all  the  characteristics  and  some  of  the  practices  of 
a gambling  hell.  Mr.  Glyn,  the  banker,  foreseeing  the  drift  of  and 
only  possible  sequel  to  this  insane  grab  at  wealth,  urgently  pointed 
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out  that  “ Railway  property,  as  property,  was  in  great  danger.”  The 
rush  for  gold  menaced  every  bona  fide  railway  undertaking.  Lord 
Brougham  warned  the  public  of  the  financial  peril.  Colonel  Sibthorp 
boldly  asserted  that  “ next  to  a civil  war  railways  were  the  greatest 
curse  to  the  country,  and  had  dried  up  a thousand  sources  of  labour, 
profit,  wealth,  and  comfort.”  But  no  heed  was  given  to  these 
croakers.  Like  earlier  prophets,  they  cried  in  the  wilderness.  The 
frantic  throngs  struggling  at  stock  exchange  doors  scarcely  heard 
these  warning  voices,  and  scoffed  at  the  writing  on  the  wall.  So  far 
as  railways  were  concerned,  “ Mene,  mene , tekel  upharsin  ” had  no 
significance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  the  companies  registered  numbered  1,428, 
with  an  estimated  capital  of  ^700,000,000.  No  fewer  than  440 
Bills  were  passed,  authorising  the  construction  of  9,000  miles  of  line, 
and  the  raising  of  new  capital  to  the  amount  of  ^180,000,000. 
Nearly  500  projects  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  had  not  been  found  wanting. 

To  the  impetuous  and  sanguine  the  country  was  a Garden  of 
Eden  bearing  golden  fruit  which  simply  required  plucking.  Mr.  John 
Francis,  in  his  interesting  “History  of  the  English  Railway,”  says  : 
“ The  subtle  poison  of  avarice  diffused  itself  through  every  class.  It 
infected  alike  the  courtly  and  exclusive  occupant  of  the  halls  of  the 
great,  and  the  homely  inmate  of  the  humble  cottage.  Duchesses 
were  even  known  to  soil  their  fingers  with  scrip,  and  old  maids  to 
inquire  with  trembling  eagerness  the  price  of  stocks.  Young  ladies 
deserted  the  marriage  list  for  the  share  list,  and  startled  their  lovers 
with  questions  respecting  the  operations  of  ‘bulls’  and  ‘bears.’  The 
man  of  fashion  was  seen  more  frequently  at  his  broker’s  than  at  his 
club.  The  man  of  trade  left  his  business  to  look  after  his  shares  ; 
and  in  return  both  his  shares  and  his  business  left  him.”  At  first, 
however,  there  was  remarkable  prosperity,  and  money  chinked  in 
pockets  that  had  been  hitherto  empty.  Scoundrels  throve,  indifferent 
to  the  wavering  protest  and  feeble  safeguard  of  Parliament.  Trickery 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a fine  art. 

George  Stephenson,  the  unostentatious,  observant  originator  of 
the  railway  system,  kept  out  of  the  vortex,  refraining  from  speculation, 
and  quietly  holding  his  shares.  George  Hudson,  springing  over  the 
linendraper’s  counter  at  York  into  the  position  of  railway  dictator, 
stirred  the  swirling  eddy,  or  moved  proudly  on  the  breast  of  the 
speculative  torrent.  This  uncouth  man,  “ with  his  harsh-looking  face, 
bordered  with  scanty  grey  hair  and  lit  with  keen  grey  eyes,  with  his 
quick  but  thick  utterance  and  brusque,  imperious  manner,”  dominated 
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the  railway  world.  His  busy  brain  teemed  with  daring  schemes,  and 
many  of  these  he  carried  out  with  the  indomitable  will  of  the  autocrat. 
He  controlled  one  thousand  miles  of  railway ; his  touch  turned 
everything  into  gold ; he  had  vast  influence  in  Parliament  and  in 
committee-room  ; he  was  the  friend  of  statesmen  and  princes  ; and  he 
bowed  the  Queen  to  her  carriage. 

“All  went  merrily  as  the  marriage  bell”  till  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  Bank  of  England  raised  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  old  axiom  that  a high  bank  rate  means  tight  money  and 
threatening  financial  embarrassment  again  proved  true.  The  price 
of  railway  stock  fell  suddenly.  Public  confidence  was  shaken.  There 
was  a general  stampede  to  sell.  A panic  followed,  and  ruin  and 
poverty  stalked  into  thousands  of  homes.  The  land  was  sprinkled 
with  bankrupts.  Some  defaulters  took  desperate  refuge  in  suicide  ; 
others  fled,  chuckling  at  the  havoc  they  had  wrought.  George 
Hudson’s  rise  was  meteoric.  His  fall  was  dramatic.  He  denied 
that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  position  and  knowledge  to  go 
into  the  stock  market  for  his  own  benefit,  and  friendly  critics 
mentioned  his  good  deeds,  and  asserted  that  his  conduct  compared 
favourably  with  the  morality  of  the  time ; but  many  people  were  of 
Carlyle’s  opinion  that  he  was  “ a big  swollen  gambler,”  and  he  was 
dethroned,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  financial  heart  of  England  is  stronger  to-day  than  it  was 
fifty  years  back,  and  such  a grievous  panic  as  the  railway  mania 
brought  in  its  train  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  this  century,  unless 
we  become  involved  in  a European  war ; still  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  high  prices  that  now  obtain  must  soon  climb  to  their 
zenith.  South-Western  stock  at  considerably  over  ^200  per  ^100 
share,  and  North-Western  ordinary  at  nearly  the  same  figure,  are 
notable  for  record  quotations.  Midland  stock,  selling  three  years 
ago  at  ^148,  lately  mounted  to  an  almost  prohibitive  Stock  Exchange 
value.  Many  other  investments  in  this  era  of  cheap  money  have 
been  snatched  at  fancy  prices,  with  the  prospect  of  only  a very 
narrow  return.  Probably  the  high-water  mark  of  quotations  will  be 
reached  within  the  next  few  weeks.  If  labour  troubles  arise,  the 
outlook  for  holders  of  high-priced  stock  will  be  at  least  unpleasant 
and  disquieting.  Let  us,  however,  hope  for  better  things. 


JOHN  PENDLETON. 
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AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ATLAS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

WITHOUT  posing  as  champions  of  a bygone  age,  we  do  well, 
occasionally,  to  stand  a little  aside  from  the  hurry  and 
turmoil  of  the  present  day,  to  mark  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
changes,  for  better  or  worse,  which  a century  of  progress  has  pro- 
duced in  the  social  state  of  the  country.  So  rapid  is  the  march  of 
events,  that  it  is  only  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  some  prominent 
landmark  of  the  past  that  the  mind  can  fully  realise  the  stupendous 
changes  which,  even  within  living  memory,  have  passed  over  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  English  life. 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  us  of  contrasting  the  past  with  the 
present,  and  of  comparing,  from  contemporary  records,  certain  of 
these  conditions  of  life  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  those  of  to-day, 
in  the  pages  of  an  English  Atlas,  published  •“  as  the  Act  directs  ” 
on  August  i,  1787. 

The  Atlas  consists  of  fifty-two  engraved  county  maps  of  England 
and  Wales,  and,  interleaved  with  these  maps,  a letterpress  description 
of  each,  compiled,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  from  the  notes  of  a 
personage  “ of  too  much  eminence  to  be  mentioned  on  so  slight  an 
occasion.”  “ His  own  extensive  researches  into  the  topography  of 
the  island  furnished  him  with  many  of  the  particulars,  and  the  sum- 
mer tours  which  he  made  supplied  him  with  many  more,  and  to  these 
he  was  constantly  adding  from  the  information  of  such  persons  on 
whose  taste  and  judgment  he  could  best  depend.” 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  draw,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  from  the 
personal  observations  of  the  exalted  personage,  a picture  of  the 
country  as  it  appeared  at  this  most  interesting  point  and  period  of 
time. 

The  year  1787,  in  which  the  Atlas  was  produced,  undoubtedly 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  race.  The  nation  stood, 
as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  a new  era.  Then  were  sown,  in  fruit- 
ful soil,  many  seeds  of  momentous  issue,  bearing  in  their  fruition  the 
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destinies  of  the  empire.  There  was  the  seed,  for  instance,  of  wider 
colonial  enterprise  and  extended  foreign  dominion,  for  in  this  very 
year  the  British  Government,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  his  Majesty’s  plantations 
there,  deported  the  first  batch  of  convicts  to  Australia,  the  first  ship- 
load disembarking  at  Port  Philip  in  January  1788,  afterwards 
removing  to  Port  Jackson,  now  the  harbour  of  Sydney.  The  recent 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  the  Southern  Ocean  had  greatly 
enlarged  the  geographical  horizon,  and  had  given  a fresh  impetus  to 
the  spirit  of  adventure.  In  this  year  Sierra  Leone  was  acquired,  and 
the  first  colonial  bishopric  founded.  At  this  period  also  the  Govern- 
ment turned  its  attention  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  account  of 
its  importance  as  a station  on  the  ocean  highway  to  the  Indian 
Empire,  now  rapidly  growing  under  the  glorious  auspices  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  victories  of  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Cornwallis. 
In  this  year  the  far-seeing  Prime  Minister,  “ the  great  commoner,” 
sowed  the  seed  which  in  due  time  grew  into  the  tree  of  free  trade, 
by  negotiating  a commercial  treaty  with  France,  whereby  the  customs 
duties  in  both  countries  were  lowered  and  the  trade  proportionately 
increased. 

But  the  England  of  this  period  was  still  a little  England,  recently 
shorn  of  her  most  important  colonial  possessions,  exhausted  by  her 
almost  superhuman  efforts  in  a long  and  costly  war,  wherein  she 
alone  had  opposed  the  world  in  arms,  at  such  a sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  that  she  was  thought  by  many  to  be  on  the  downward 
path  to  ruin  and  effacement.  Little  did  they  reck,  these  pessimists, 
that  ere  long  she  was  to  be  plunged  into  a still  deadlier  struggle, 
from  which  she  would  emerge  victorious,  after  amply  vindicating  her 
claim  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  for  a century  of  time. 

At  such  a moment  in  her  history,  nothing  which  tends  to  throw 
any  side  light  upon  the  means  which  enabled  her  to  support  the 
burden  of  her  many  trials  can  fail  to  prove  of  interest.  In  ex- 
amining these  records  of  the  period  we  are  struck,  at  the  outset, 
with  the  remarkable  evidence  afforded  of  the  high  importance 
attached  to  the  soil  and  its  products.  On  almost  every  page  of  the 
book  we  are  insensibly  led  back  to  the  contemplation  of  a purely 
agricultural  and  pastoral  land,  when  every  village  had  its  annual 
fair,  every  parish  its  squire,  and  when  every  county  depended  mainly 
for  its  prosperity  upon  tillage,  pasturage,  and  woodcraft.  These  were 
the  palmy  days  of  the  British  farmer,  who  dwelt  secure  under  the 
aegis  of  absolute  protection.  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  the 
agriculturist  was  free  from  the  incubus  of  foreign  competition  in 
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almost  any  shape  or  form,  and  prices  ruled  high.  By  the  Corn  Law  of 
1773  importation  of  wheat  was  prohibited  until  the  price  touched 
forty-eight  shillings  per  quarter,  when  a nominal  duty  of  sixpence  was 
imposed.  In  the  year  1787  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  forty- 
two  shillings  and  fivepence.  But  so  abundant  was  the  supply  of 
corn  that  large  quantities  were  exported  to  less  favoured  countries 
abroad.  Jersey  alone  of  all  the  islands  had  not  sufficient  corn  for 
her  inhabitants,  and  imported  it  from  England,  France,  and  Dantzic. 
From  the  “ Concise  View  of  England  ” which  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Atlas  we  extract  the  following  delightful  picture:  “One 
favourable  year  for  corn  is  sufficient  to  supply  three  years  of  scarcity 
to  the  inhabitants  ; and  even  at  such  times,  when  the  seasons  prove 
unfavourable,  there  is  generally  a sufficiency  ; for  after  immoderate 
rains  the  corn  sown  on  the  hills  produces  great  abundance,  and  in  a 
time  of  the  greatest  drought  the  low  and  fenny  parts  produce  most 
plentiful  crops.”  So  prolific  was  the  soil  in  certain  places  that,  we 
are  told,  “ the  earth  about  Saffron  Walden,  after  bearing  saffron  for 
three  years,  will  produce  good  barley  for  eighteen  years  successively 
without  any  manure.”  What  would  the  modern  farmer  say  to  that 
piece  of  agricultural  extravagance  ? 

So  lucrative  did  the  gentlemen  who  held  estates  in  Buckingham 
find  grazing  that  they  generally  kept  the  estates  in  their  own  hands. 
If  they  do  so  now,  it  would  hardly  be  for  the  same  reason ; but  land- 
owning then  was  a profitable  affair,  and  the  rents  of  farm  lands  ran 
excessively  high.  “ One  single  meadow  called  Beryfield,  in  the 
manor  of  Quarendon,  near  Aylesbury,  was  let  many  years  ago  for 
^800  per  annum,  and  has  since  let  for  much  more.”  In  Leicester- 
shire also,  where  the  great  black  coach  and  dray  horses  were  bred, 
most  of  the  gentlemen  were  graziers,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  rent  from  ^500  to  ^2,000  a year. 

“The  breeding  of  sheep,”  we  are  told,  “is  a very  principal 
article ; it  is  computed  that  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  millions 
of  fleeces  shorn  annually,  and  that  the  fine  English  wool,  next  to 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  the  best  in  the  known  world,  which, 
with  the  working  of  it,  amounts  to  near  one-fifth  of  the  revenues  of 
the  whole  country.”  The  district  between  the  river  Anker,  on  the 
confines  of  Warwickshire,  and  the  Humber,  extending  over  100 
miles  of  country,  and  between  the  rivers  Trent  and  Ouse,  a breadth 
of  over  sixty  miles,  formed  one  immense  sheep-walk,  feeding  vast 
numbers  of  sheep,  “ which  are  the  largest  mutton  with  which  the 
London  markets  are  supplied,  and  have  the  greatest  fleeces  of  wool 
of  any  in  England ; nor  is  the  wool  less  fine  on  account  of  its  quantity, 
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and,  some  few  places  excepted,  is  the  largest  staple  in  the  whole 
island.”  The  wool  of  Leominster  was  reckoned  the  finest,  that  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  next  in  quality.  In  Gloucestershire  the  number  of 
sheep  fed  was  estimated  at  400,000,  from  the  fleeces  of  which 
50,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  annually  made. 

In  many  of  the  English  counties,  dairy  farming  was  conducted 
on  a large  scale.  Cheshire  then,  as  now,  was  celebrated  for  its 
cheese,  though  much  of  the  so-called  Cheshire  cheese  was  made  in 
Staffordshire  and  Lancashire.  “Such  quantities  are  made  of  it 
that  London  alone  is  said  to  take  annually  14,000  tons  ; vast  quan- 
tities are  also  sent  to  Bristol,  York,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.”  There 
is  also  mention  of  Stilton  cheese,  “called  the  Parmesan  of  England.” 
It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  delicacies  of  the  day  were  mostly  of 
home  production.  Amongst  these,  there  is  mention  of  Lemster 
or  Leominster  bread,  and  Webber  ale,  of  Hereford.  Of  beverages 
small  beer  was  the  most  popular,  except  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
which,  we  are  informed,  “ is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards,  whence 
cyder  is  so  plentiful  that  the  common  people  use  it  instead  of 
small  beer,  and  the  more  wealthy  drink  French  wines.”  Devon- 
shire was  noted  for  cider  and  perry  ; and  Herefordshire  cider  was 
sent  to  all  parts  of  England.  Of  Hampshire  we  are  told  that  “ its 
honey,  except  that  gathered  on  the  heaths,  bears  a high  price,  and  of 
this  the  inhabitants  make  most  excellent  mead  and  metheglin.”  The 
latter  was  considered  a wholesome  liquor,  and  was  especially 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  Flint.  Staffordshire  produced  a speciality 
in  the  shape  of  mineral  water,  which  is  thus  described : “ The 
country  yields  fire-stone,  rocks  of  limestone,  and  a kind  of  ironstone 
as  big  as  the  crown  of  a hat,  containing  about  a pint  of  cold,  sharp, 
pleasant  liquor  called  ‘mush,’  which  the  workmen  are  fond  of.” 
British  wine  was  not  altogether  unknown,  for  in  the  “ healthy,  pleasant 
county  of  Surrey,  near  Dorking,  grows  a wild  black  cherry,  of  which 
a very  pleasant  wine  is  made,  little  inferior  to  French  claret.”  The 
narrative  adds,  apparently  as  a rider  to  this,  “ It  has  been  observed 
in  this  part  of  Surrey  that  the  natives  are  generally  of  a pale  com- 
plexion, resembling  the  people  of  Picardy,  in  France  ; and  that  even 
the  cattle  are  of  a lighter  colour  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of 
England.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a French  set- 
tlement ever  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  but  this 
would  hardly  account  for  the  colour  of  the  cattle. 

Frequent  allusion  to  fish  indicates  that  it  was  considered  an 
important  article  of  diet.  “ In  Rutland  there  is  an  abundance  of 
small  rivers  and  brooks  ; and  all  these  afford  plenty  of  excellent  fish, 
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which  makes  some  amends  for  the  want  of  sea  fish,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  are  in  a great  measure  debarred  by  their  inland  situation.” 
All  the  tidal  rivers  teemed  with  salmon.  The  county  of  Hereford, 
however,  stood  facile  princeps  in  this  respect.  “ The  salmon  of  this 
county  are  very  remarkable,  for  in  other  parts  of  England  they  are 
so  far  out  of  season  after  spawning  as  to  be  unwholesome  food  till 
they  have  been  again  at  sea ; but  here  they  are  always  found  fat 
and  fit  for  the  table.”  The  inland  streams  and  rivers  were  well 
stocked  with  fine  “ trouts  ” and  other  fish.  The  Eden  was  remarkable 
for  “ a small  delicious  fish  called  char.” 

In  short,  our  Atlas  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  country  was 
a grand  preserve  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  producing,  in  addition,  as 
much  dairy  produce,  bread  stuff,  fruit,  and  vegetables  as  sufficed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  population,  leaving  a considerable 
surplus  for  export. 

It  is  estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the  English  population,  which 
at  this  time  numbered  about  seven  millions,  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits ; but  although  so  much  of  the  land  was  devoted  to 
pasturage  and  tillage,  woodcraft  was  still  an  industry  employing 
labour  on  a large  scale.  In  certain  districts,  such  as  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  there  had  been  extensive  clearing  of  timber ; and  of 
Warwickshire  we  read,  “ The  air  is  allowed  to  be  very  pleasant,  mild 
and  healthy,  and  more  so  since  the  woodlands  have  been  thinned, 
and  laid  more  open  than  formerly,  by  the  great  consumption 
of  wood  in  the  iron  works,  by  means  of  which  the  woodlanders 
have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  tillage  and  pasture.”  Respecting 
Hampshire  we  are  told,  “ There  is  no  county  in  England  so  well 
wooded  as  this,  and  though  the  vast  consumption  of  timber  at 
Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Redbridge,  and  other  places  since  the 
Revolution,  in  building  ships  of  war  and  smaller  vessels,  has  con- 
sumed great  quantities,  yet  there  is  no  want  of  timber,  a great  deal 
being  still  left  growing,  and  in  the  New  Forest  there  are  oaks  of 
several  hundred  years’  growth.”  As  regards  the  Forest  of  Dean,  “it 
lies  westward  of  the  Severn,  and  was  once  full  of  oak  trees,  but  the 
iron  mines  have  consumed  the  greater  part.”  This  was,  of  course, 
before  the  general  application  of  coal  to  smelting,  the  neighbouring 
forests  being  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  to  the  kilns.  Still,  large  areas 
of  the  country  were  covered  with  well-grown  timber.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  beech  were  found  in  Buckinghamshire.  Many  parts  of  Berk- 
shire were  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  beech.  Extensive  woods 
existed  in  Dorsetshire.  The  Weald  of  Kent  was  covered  with  beech, 
oak,  and  chestnut  trees,  which  afforded  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
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building.  The  growing  demands  of  this  industry,  however,  required 
considerable  importations  of  oak  from  abroad. 

The  comparatively  few  references  to  trade  and  manufacture  go  to 
prove  that  these  industries  held  a position  of  vast  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  the  foregoing.  Commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  was  discouraged  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  customs  duties, 
the  false  political  economy  of  the  day  teaching  that  heavy  im- 
portations from  abroad  would  drain  the  country  of  money,  and 
thereby  reduce  it  to  a state  of  insolvency.  Consequently  there  was 
little  stimulus  to  the  development  of  mining  and  manufacture  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  home  population.  But  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  time,  and  the  improved  technical  methods  as  applied  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  had  already  inaugurated  that  great  social  and  indus- 
trial revolution  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the 
engineering  works  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  Birmingham,  the 
steam  engine  was  rapidly  assuming  its  perfected  form.  Three  years 
previously  the  first  steam  flour  mill  was  erected  at  the  Southwark  end 
of  London  Bridge.  In  April  1785,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
on  the  part  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  Cartwright’s  power  loom 
came  into  use.  About  the ' same  time  Arkwright’s  machinery  for 
spinning  cotton  was  set  up  at  Nottingham.  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  “in  1787  the  cotton  wool  used  in  manufactures  was  valued 
at  ^7, 500,000,  and  weighed  22,000,000  lbs.,  for  the  working  of  which 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  163  water  mills,  550  mule  jennies  of  50 
spindles  each,  and  20,070  hand  jennies  of  80  spindles  each.”  The 
growth  of  the  textile  industries  had  already  caused  a flow  of  popula- 
tion to  set  in  from  the  country  to  the  manufacturing  centres,  though 
as  yet  to  an  inappreciable  extent.  An  examination  of  the  estimates 
of  county  population,  as  given  in  our  Atlas,  enables  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  great  changes  that  have  since  taken  place.  Excluding 
Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  we  find  that  only  nine  counties  had  popu- 
lations in  excess  of  200,000.  These  were  Devon  (342),  Somerset 
(300),  Norfolk  (283),  Cornwall  (260),  Lancashire  (260),  Kent  (220), 
Essex  (208),  Suffolk  (206),  Lincoln  (202).  The  population  of  Lanca- 
shire is  now  fifteen  times  as  great,  three-quarters  of  a million  of  its 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  alone  ; that  of 
Kent  and  Essex  nearly  four  times  as  great  ; whilst  the  population  of 
the  other  counties  named  has  barely  doubled.  Durham  has  increased 
from  96,000  to  1,024,000  ; Staffordshire,  from  142,000  to  1,103,000. 

In  regard  to  the  manufactures,  wool,  cotton,  and  leather  were  the 
raw  materials  chiefly  used.  Essex  was  noted  for  its  cloth,  stuffs,  and 
particularly  baizes ; Northampton  for  serges,  tammies,  shalloons,  boots, 
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and  shoes.  Somerset  manufactured  fine  cloths,  druggets,  duroys, 
shalloons,  cantalcons,  and  knit  stockings ; Manchester,  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths,  tickings,  and  cotton  velvets.  Middlesex,  with 
its  “two  vast  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,”  was,  of  course,  the 
leading  industrial  county,  “ there  being  hardly  a single  manufacture 
practised  in  Great  Britain  but  what  is  also  practised  in  this  county.” 

Notes  on  mining  are  almost  as  brief  as  those  on  the  textile 
industries,  and  lead  to  the  inference  that  many  of  the  chief  sources  of 
our  present  mineral  supply  were  as  yet  undeveloped.  “ With  respect 
to  minerals,  there  are  copper  mines  in  Cumberland  and  Somerset- 
shire ; those  of  iron  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  some  other  counties.” 
One  of  these  other  counties  was  Kent ; but  there  is  no  mention  of 
iron  in  Glamorgan,  Lancashire,  Northumberland,  or  Staffordshire. 
The  extensive  woods  on  the  north  side  of  Sussex  supplied  fuel  to  the 
iron-workers,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  raised  against  the  waste  of 
wood  in  the  smelting  furnaces.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  the 
lead  mines  of  Cumberland  were  worked  to  a limited  extent.  “ Among 
other  minerals,”  we  are  informed,  “ coals  ought  not  to  be  omitted.” 
Coal-mining,  however,  had  made  some  progress  in  Northumberland. 
“The  south-east  part  of  that  county  abounds  with  pit  coal,  of  which 
600,000  chaldrons  are  computed  to  be  annually  shipped  for  London.” 
In  Durham  “ the  inhabitants  have  their  industry  rewarded  by  the 
immense  quantities  of  coal  and  lead  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.”  The  miners  of  Lancashire  were  especially  favoured.  “ Of 
pit  coal  they  have  a species  called  cannel  coal,  which  far  exceeds  all 
other,  not  only  in  making  a clear  fire,  but  by  its  being  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  candle-sticks,  cups,  snuff-boxes,  standishes, 
&c.,  and  of  being  polished  so  as  to  represent  a beautiful  black 
marble.” 

The  great  bar  to  the  development  of  the  mines  and  manufactures 
was  the  difficulty  of  transporting  to  distant  markets  the  commodi- 
ties produced.  For  inland  communication  there  were  the  navigable 
rivers  and  a system  of  canals  originated  by  the  first  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  whose  enterprise  in  this  direction  gained  him  the  title  of  “ The 
father  of  British  inland  navigation.”  But  transit  was  tedious,  and 
intercommunication  only  possible  in  certain  directions.  Thus  we 
read,  “ The  navigation  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  continued  from  King’s 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  to  Bedford,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
county,  as  all  kinds  of  heavy  goods,  particularly  coals,  are  brought  to 
Bedford  and  the  neighbouring  places  at  a very  small  expense  ; but  the 
navigation  is  very  incomplete,  and  consequently  often  tedious.  It 
might,  however,  be  easily  improved  and  extended  to  Newport  Pagnel, 
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in  Buckinghamshire.”  The  Bridgewater  Canal  system,  which  was 
engineered  by  James  Brindley,  is  thus  described  : “ The  navigation 
made  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  this  county  (Lanca- 
shire) is  highly  worthy  of  notice  ; to  perfect  which,  without  impeding 
the  public  roads,  bridges  are  built  over  it,  and  where  the  earth  has 
been  raised  to  preserve  the  level,  arches  are  formed  under  it ; but 
what  principally  strikes  every  beholder  is  a work  raised  near  Barton 
Bridge  to  carry  the  canal  over  the  river  Mersey.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  three  stone  arches  so  spacious  and  lofty  as  to  admit  vessels 
passing  through  them.  This  inland  navigation  has  communication 
with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.,  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles.”  As  the  railway  system  came  into  existence  canals 
fell  into  partial  disuse,  though  there  appears  to  be  still  a future  in 
store  for  them  ; witness  the  recent  construction  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal.  Shareholders  in  this  modern  counterpart  of  an  earlier 
Lancastrian  enterprise  must  be  gratified  to  know  that  while  the  Duke 
spent  enormous  sums  upon  his  projects,  he  ultimately  realised  an 
immense  fortune  by  them. 

To  the  advantages  attending  the  introduction  of  canals  was  added 
some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  highways.  The  turnpike 
laws  were  amended,  and  mail  coaches,  the  invention  of  Palmer  of 
Bristol,  appeared  on  the  road.  But  this  was  long  before  the  days  of 
MacAdam,  and  an  average  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour  was  all  that 
could  be  maintained  even  in  fine  weather.  In  the  winter,  long  journeys 
were  impossible. 

The  laws  of  sanitation  were  little  understood,  and  were  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Health  and  longevity  were  considered  to  depend 
rather  on  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  than  upon 
sanitary  conditions  of  life.  Sea-side  health  resorts  had  not  yet  become 
fashionable  ; indeed,  the  air  of  many  of  the  maritime  counties  was 
considered  “aguish  and  unwholesome.”  Many  of  the  low-lying 
parts  of  the  country,  being  imperfectly  drained,  were  fenny  and  marshy, 
and  therefore  productive  of  fevers  and  agues.  “ The  air  of  Norfolk 
near  the  sea  coast  is  aguish  and  otherwise  unsalutary.”  “ The  marshy 
parts  of  Kent  produce  dreadful  agues.”  “The  air  of  ^Holland,”  in 
Lincolnshire,  “ as  it  is  partly  under  water,  and  the  rest  of  it  moist  and 
fenny,  must  be  bad.”  “ In  the  Island  of  Ely  the  air  is  damp,  foul, 
and  unwholesome.”  These  were,  of  course,  the  black  spots  in  the 
country  ; but  even  the  air  of  the  Sussex  coast  was  thought  aguish, 
“ though  it  has  a much  greater  effect  on  strangers  than  on  the 
natives,  who  are  generally  very  healthful.”  Those  who  were  in  search 
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of  health  went  to  Hertfordshire,  “where  the  air  is  very  clear  and  salutary, 
whence  it  is  frequently  recommended  by  physicians  as  highly  con- 
ducive to  health,  and  people  have  a saying  that  whoever  buys  a house 
or  land  in  Hertfordshire  pays  two  years’  purchase  extraordinary  for 
the  goodness  of  the  air.”  Hereford  also  had  its  good  points,  for  “ the 
air  in  this  county  is  healthy  and  delightful,  whence  the  inhabitants 
generally  live  to  a great  age,  as  an  instance  of  which  it  is  said  that  a 
morris  dance  was  performed  before  King  James  I.  by  ten  men  and 
women  whose  ages  together  made  1,000  years.”  Kent  is  thus  de- 
scribed : “ Upper  or  East  Kent  is  said  to  be  healthy,  but  not  rich  ; 
Lower  Kent,  or  the  southern  parts,  called  also  the  Weald  of  Kent,  are 
said  to  be  rich,  but  not  healthy  ; and  Middle  Kent,  bordering  upon 
London  and  Surrey,  is  said  to  be  both  healthy  and  rich.”  Though 
the  air  of  Huntingdon  was  generally  considered  good,  one  locality 
in  it  was  inimical  to  health.  “ In  the  north-east  part  of  the 
county  is  a lake  called  Whittlesey  Meer,  six  miles  long  and  three 
broad  : the  water  is  clear,  but  in  the  calmest  weather  is  subject  to  be 
agitated,  as  if  by  a tempest.  The  air  of  the  lake  is  thick,  foggy,  and 
too  often  fatal  to  strangers  who  attempt  to  live  in  its  neighbourhood.” 
The  natives,  however,  experienced  no  inconvenience,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  circulated  this  evil  report  to  prevent  immi- 
gration from  other  counties. 

In  this  age  medical  advice  was  not  always  readily  to  be  obtained, 
and  every  mistress  of  a household  kept  her  store  of  old-fashioned 
remedies  and  homely  specifics  for  bodily  ailments.  The  following 
recipe  “ for  all  distempers  of  the  liver  and  spleen  ” is  worth  repro- 
ducing, and  may  really  prove  a blessing  in  disguise  : “ Among  the 
rocks,  upon  some  part  of  this  coast  (Pembroke),  particularly  near 
St.  David’s,  they  gather  in  the  spring  a kind  of  alga  or  seaweed, 
called  laver,  of  which  they  make  a sort  of  food,  called  in  Welsh 
lhavan , and  in  English  black  butter.  Having  washed  it  clean, 
they  lay  it  to  sweat  between  two  flat  stones,  then  shred  it  small,  and 
knead  it  well,  like  dough  for  bread,  and  afterwards  make  it  up  into 
great  balls  or  rolls,  which  some  eat  raw  and  others  fry  with  oatmeal 
and  butter.”  A more  appetising  dish,  though  one  not  recommended 
as  a specific  for  the  complaints  alluded  to,  was  supplied  by  the  Isle 
of  Man.  “ At  one  time  of  the  year  the  island  abounds  with  puffins. 
They  breed  in  the  holes  of  the  rabbits,  which  for  that  time  leave 
them  to  these  strangers.  The  old  ones  leave  the  young  ones  all  day, 
returning  at  night  with  their  prey,  on  which  they  feed  their  young, 
by  which  means  they  become  almost  an  entire  lump  of  fat.  In 
August  they  are  hunted,  and  no  less  than  five  thousand  of  these 
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young  ones  are  generally  taken  every  year.  Many  of  them  are 
pickled  and  sent  abroad  as  presents.” 

As  a general  rule,  we  find  that  the  geographer  describes  at  length 
what  he  assumes  to  be  matters  outside  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  the 
student  of  the  Atlas,  and  passes  over  the  familiar  and  commonplace. 
This  leaves  a hiatus  valde  deflendus  in  respect  to  several  of  the 
more  important  centres  of  population,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  us  some  interesting  notes  on  the  outlying  districts,  and  more 
particularly  the  islands.  The  Isle  of  Man,  we  are  told,  “ is  divided 
into  seventeen  parishes,  called  kirks.  Its  division  with  regard  to  its 
civil  government  is  into  six  sheedings,  every  one  having  its  proper 
coroner,  who  is  in  the  nature  of  a sheriff,  is  entrusted  with  the  peace 
of  his  district,  secures  criminals,  brings  them  to  justice,  &c.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  says,  ‘Their  laws  are  such  as  are  scarce 
to  be  found  anywhere  else.’  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  religion 
with  the  people  of  England.  The  Bishop  is  styled  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  He  has  under  him  an  Archdeacon,  and  the  clergy  are 
generally  natives,  none  else  being  qualified  to  preach,  &c.,  in  the 
Manx  language.  The  Bishop  was  formerly  reckoned  a baron,  but 
does  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  is  allowed  the  highest  seat  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  The  people  are  orderly,  civilised, 
and  courteous  to  strangers,  and  they  use  the  Erse  language,  a dialect 
spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a mixture  of  some  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Welsh  words,  and  many  of  English  original.  Thin  oat 
cakes  is  their  common  bread.  ...  Its  trade  was  very  great  before 
1726  ; but  the  late  Lord  Derby  farming  out  his  customs  to  foreigners, 
the  insolence  of  these  farmers  drew  on  the  island  the  resentment  of 
the  Government  of  England,  who  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  deprived 
the  inhabitants  of  a fair  trade  with  this  kingdom.  This  naturally 
introduced  a clandestine  commerce,  which  they  carried  on  with 
England  and  Ireland  with  prodigious  success,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  foreign  goods  was  annually  run  into  both  kingdoms,  till 
the  Government  in  1765  thought  proper  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  it 
by  purchasing  the  island  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  and  permitting  a free 
trade  with  England.”  ^70,000  was  the  price  paid  for  the  sovereignty, 
but  the  Duke  retained  the  patronage  and  was  still  lord  of  the 
manors.  However,  these  remaining  privileges  were  finally  purchased 
for  the  Crown  in  1826  for  the  sum  of  ^416,000. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  in  like  manner,  was  formerly  a kingdom  in 
itself.  “ It  was  erected  into  a kingdom  by  Henry  VI.,  who  made 
Henry  de  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick  and  premier  earl  of 
England,  king  thereof ; but  afterwards  reverting  to  the  Crown 
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Edward  IV.  reduced  it  to  a lordship,  and  made  his  father-in-law, 
Richard  de  Woodville,  lord  of  the  isle.  The  government  is  now 
always  vested  in  some  general  or  admiral,  and  under  him  are  all  the 
governors  of  the  castles  and  forts  in  the  island.  In  civil  affairs  it  is 
under  the  county  of  Southampton.” 

The  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Durham  were  also  districts  under 
special  jurisdiction.  “ Cheshire,  as  well  as  Lancashire,  has  a distinct 
government,  which  is  administered  by  a chamberlain,  a special  judge, 
called  chief  justice  of  Chester,  a puisne  judge,  &c.”  “ The  bishopric 

of  Durham  received  its  name  from  its  chief  town,  called  by  the 
Saxons  Deorham  or  Dunholm,  to  express  its  situation  on  a hill 
surrounded  by  a river.  On  the  conversion  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbrians,  of  which  this  was  a part,  this  county  was  bestowed 
on  St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarn,  and  his  successors  for  ever. 
This  grant  was  ratified  both  by  the  Danes  and  the  Normans,  with 
the  addition  of  several  privileges,  particularly  that  of  being  a county 
palatine,  enjoying  the  same  prerogatives  within,  as  the  King  did 
without  its  bounds  with  respect  to  forfeitures,  &c.”  Thus  it  was  a 
kind  of  royalty  subordinate  to  the  Crown. 

Parliamentary  statistics  recall  the  days  of  pocket  boroughs  and 
patronage,  and  a general  condition  of  electional  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption such  as  disgraced  the  country.  The  land-owning  interest 
was  paramount,  and  the  manufacturing  vote  a negligible  quantity. 
The  baron,  the  squire,  and  the  knight  of  the  shire  ruled  the  Parlia- 
mentary roast,  and  the  seats  seemed  to  be  distributed  entirely  to 
meet  their  convenience.  More  than  half  the  seats  in  the  country 
were  in  the  hands  of  a few  patrons,  who  nominated  whom  they 
would  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Constituencies 
of  less  than  one  hundred  voters  were  numbered  by  the  hundred. 
The  City  of  London  returned  four  members,  the  city  of  Westminster 
two,  while  the  Isle  of  Wight  returned  six,  two  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  Newport,  Newton,  and  Yarmouth.  The  six  northern  counties, 
with  a population  of  1,238,420,  returned  sixty-six  members,  while  the 
five  south-western,  with  a population  estimated  at  1,202,000,  returned 
one  hundred  and  forty  members.  “ Wiltshire  sends  thirty-four  mem- 
bers to  Parliament — namely,  two  knights  for  the  shire  and  two 
burgesses  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs  : New  Sarum,  Wilton-, 
Marlborough,  Old  Sarum,  Wootton-Bassett,  Luggershall,  Great 
Bedwin,  Cricklade,  Malmesbury,  Chippenham,  Devizes,  Caine,  West- 
bury,  Heytesbury,  Hinton,  and  Downton.”  Old  Sarum,  with  its  one 
farmhouse,  was  a by-word  and  reproach  even  among  the  rotten 
boroughs,  while  the  majority  of  the  others  were  numbered  in  the 
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same  category,  and  were  disfranchised  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Kent  returned  eight  barons  for  four  Cinque  Ports— -Dover, 
Sandwich,  Hythe,  and  New  Romney  ; Sussex  a like  number  for 
Hastings,  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford,  which  were  also  reckoned 
among  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  title  of  Baron  was  given  to  the  free- 
men of  these  ports,  and  they  were  privileged  to  rank  as  peers,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  king  by  these  towns 
in  furnishing  ships  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Pitt  to 
sweep  away  all  these  anomalies  in  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
representation,  it  was  riot  until  the  growth  of  large  urban  constituencies 
holding  advanced  democratic  views  that  the  necessary  reforms  could 
be  accomplished. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  England  as  portrayed  in  our  Atlas. 
Looking  back  upon  such  times,  we  are  accustomed  to  vaunt  the 
immense  superiority  of  our  own  ; but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  whether  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity, of  liberty  and  empire,  of  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or 
of  personal  security,  we  owe  to  the  skill,  the  energy,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  our  ancestors,  and  not  least  of  all  to  our  predecessors  of  this 
age,  of  which  a distinguished  statesman  has  said,  “It  was  an  age 
more  fruitful  in  great  events  than  any  other  of  recorded  time/’ 
With  all  the  undoubted  material  advantages  of  the  present,  the 
changes  of  little  more  than  a century  have  presented  us  with  a num- 
ber of  untried  problems,  resulting  from  new  conditions  of  labour,  the 
shifting  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  districts,  the  depreciation 
of  farm  lands,  the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  emigration  in  large 
numbers  of  the  tenant  farmer  class  and  the  agricultural  labourer,  alien 
immigration,  the  congregating  together  in  towns  of  dangerous  bodies 
of  the  unemployed  and  criminal  classes,  the  dependence  of  England 
on  foreign  countries  for  her  food  supply,  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
safeguarding  and  insuring  that  supply  in  time  of  war.  The  dangers 
of  the  past  lay  chiefly  in  the  open  attacks  of  an  external  foe  ; those 
of  the  present  lie  in  the  insidious  working  of  the  forces  of  disintegra- 
tion and  disruption  within  the  borders  of  the  country  ; but,  these 
dangers  notwithstanding,  we  are  well  assured  that  if  the  eminent 
personage  whose  itineraries  are  recorded  in  this  volume  could  make 
a series  of  summer  tours  through  the  England  of  to-day,  he  would 
have  little  reason  to  modify  the  highly  optimistic  views  which  he  took 
of  the  fertility,  the  resources,  and  the  general  condition  of  prosperity 
of  these  islands. 


F.  OWEN  WHITAKER. 
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THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


HE  Channel  Islands  are  singularly  refreshing  to  the  man  who 


X has  got  a little  weary  of  conventional  existence  in  England. 
I realised  it  during  my  first  short  prowl  in  Jersey,  when  I had  done 
with  the  steamer,  and  smoked  my  first  halfpenny  cigar  in  the  land — 
warranted  by  the  vendor  equal  to  anything  at  threepence  or  fourpence 
a hundred  miles  north  of  St.  Helier.  I passed  a building  inscribed 
“Ecole  Ebendzer.”  This  provoked  instant  thought.  So  did  the 
audible  prattle  of  rather  coarse  French  as  well  as  English.  A little 
later  I entered  a churchyard  and  read  on  a tombstone  : 


Ici  repose  le  corps  de  Betsey  Nicolle. 


Heaven  forbid  that  death  in  the  concrete  should  be  provocative  of 
mirth.  But  this  particular  “ Betsey  ” had  been  deceased  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  me  to  excuse  myself  if  I smiled  upon  her  green 
grave.  From  the  churchyard  I strolled  back  to  the  capital.  On  the 
way  I met  an  extremely  dilapidated  person,  who  asked  me  a question 
in  French.  I did  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  his  request,  and  begged 
him  to  repeat  his  words.  He  did  so  ; this  time  in  excellent  English. 
He  wished  me  to  aid  him  with  a little  money.  Well,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  I helped  him  or  not ; but  it  occurred  to  me  that  so 
capable  a linguist  ought  not  to  be  begging  his  bread,  especially  as 
his  nose  was  of  the  normal  hue,  and  his  general  appearance  did  not 
stamp  him  a lover  of  full  cups. 

My  best  initiative  thrill  came,  however,  from  the  Jersey  House 
of  Parliament,  otherwise  the  States.  In  my  accustomed  haphazard 
and  rather  imbecile  way,  I followed  a portly  clergyman  across  the 
threshold  of  an  assuming  grey  granite  edifice  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  I expected  something  to  turn  up  to  amuse  me.  But  I was 
speedily  informed  that  I had  entered  by  the  wrong  door.  The 
portly  clergyman  was  a Jersey  deputy — the  representative  of  a certain 
parish.  I,  as  one  of  the  public,  might,  if  I wrould,  be  present ; but 
I must  retrace  my  steps  and  enter  elsewhere.  I did  so,  and  having 
ascended  a number  of  stone  steps  I found  myself  in  a small  snug 
gallery  with  six  or  seven  merry  old  men,  who  were  listening  to  and 
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evidently  being  much  entertained  by  the  debate  below  them.  A 
clergyman  was  on  his  feet,  and  he  was  telling  his  brother  deputies 
something  in  a very  forcible  way.  From  another  gallery,  a con- 
tinuation of  mine,  at  right  angles  to  it,  three  small  schoolboys  with 
wide  collars  were  making  lively  faces  at  the  Parliamentary  speaker, 
now  and  then  intermitting  to  laugh  cordially  among  themselves. 
There  was  a presidential  throne,  in  which  a bored  elderly  gentleman 
sat.  and  yawned.  And  there  were  also  about  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  other  deputies  in  the  chamber,  on  red  leather  seats  arranged  in 
the  horseshoe  mode,  clergy  and  laity  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  with 
some  extremely  picturesque  bald  heads  and  beards  to  contrast  with  the 
solid  comfortable  fitments  of  the  Parliament  House,  from  the  central 
skylight  of  which  a parti-coloured  glow  gleamed  mildly  upon  the 
scene.  Three  reporters  in  other  galleries  sat  straining  their  ears, 
their  eyes  tensely  upon  the  orator. 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  half  an  hour  in  this  Jersey  House  of 
Parliament ; it  was  so  warm,  and  the  exterior  of  the  members 
appealed  so  vigorously  to  the  imagination.  The  debate  was  in 
French,  freely  interlarded  with  English  phrases.  The  French  was 
not  of  quite  the  first  order,  and  there  were  times  when  the  speaker 
hesitated  and  looked  about  him  pathetically,  as  if  he  yearned  for  a 
dictionary.  But  as  a whole  it  was  enough  to  make  any  average 
collection  of  fifty  or  sixty  well-educated  Englishmen  blush  for  their 
ineptitude  ; they  could  no  more  have  kept  up  such  a palaver  for  half 
an  hour  than  they  could  have  exchanged  ten  words  apiece  in 
Cingalese.  As  for  the  subject  of  the  debate  on  this  particular 
morning,  it  was  not  of  national  importance  : something  to  do  with 
the  morals  of  St.  Helier,  I fancy,  plus  sanitation.  It  did  not  engross 
all  the  members.  The  latest  number  of  Punch  passed  lightly  from 
hand  to  hand  while  it  lasted,  and  the  president  continued  to  yawn. 

I lunched  this  day  with  a patch  of  land  visible  from  my  window, 
upon  which  a hundred  or  two  of  the  famous  Jersey  cabbage  stalks 
aspired  towards  the  sky.  They  were  not  only  stalks  either  ; but  the 
size  of  the  cabbages  at  the  summits  was  so  infinitesimal  that  one 
seemed  forced  to  the  conviction  that  nature  meant  them  to  be 
stalks,  not  cabbages.  The  things  lolled  tipsily  this  way  and  that. 
But  they  were  worth  seeing,  if  not  worth  using  as  walking-sticks, 
silver  mounted.  And  in  their  eccentric,  yet  not  uninspiring  presence, 

I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  rather  silly  of  these  Channel 
Islanders  to  talk  so  much  French  at  this  epoch  in  the  centuries.  Of 
course,  really,  there  is  no  affectation  about  it.  In  the  rural  parts 
you  find  blue-smocked  persons  pitchforking  manure,  or  leading  russet- 
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coloured  kine,  with  no  more  English  on  their  tongue  than  if  they 
were  peasants  of  Picardy.  But  they  would  soon  learn  better  if 
their  social  betters  set  them  an  example.  Even  as  it  is,  modern 
enlightenment  in  the  form  of  more  schooling  than  heretofore  is 
inoculating  the  minds  of  the  peasants’  children  with  English.  It  is 
said  that  the  islanders  would  resent  the  uprooting  of  their  French  as 
the  deprivation  of  a time-honoured  privilege.  But  that  seems  hard 
to  believe.  It  might  be  so  if  the  people  hankered  after  French  rule 
and  French  ways.  The  truth,  however,  is  quite  otherwise.  I was 
solemnly  assured  that  a Jersey  man  hates  the  French  even  more  than 
he  hates  the  Guernsey  folk ; and  a similar  tale  was  told  me  in 
Guernsey.  This  being  so,  one  is  driven  to  suppose  that  intellectual 
sluggishness  is  at  the  root  of  this  scandalous  slight  to  our  dear  old 
English  tongue  ; that,  in  fact,  the  Channel  Islanders  find  the  French 
irregular  verbs  and  idioms  easier  than  ours.  I say  nothing  whatever 
about  accent.  Generosity  forbids. 

But  after  a few  days  in  Jersey  I grew  to  like  its  hybrid  character. 
There  is  something  piquant  in  the  concatenation  of  French  and 
English  names  over  shop  doors,  and  in  the  juxtaposition  of  such  villa 
nomenclature  as  “ Val  Plaisant  ” and  “ Richardson  Place.”  It  lent 
an  agreeable  and  speculative  tone  to  existence.  Not  always  agree- 
able though.  Ordinarily  I found  the  Jersey  watch  dogs  in  the 
country  a very  fat  lethargic  set  of  quadrupeds  : it  was  not  necessary 
to  address  them  abruptly  both  in  French  and  English  to  soothe  them. 
But  on  one  occasion,  by  Rozel,  a cross  between  a shaven  poodle 
and  a bull  terrier  (I  am  not  romancing)  pelted  from  a farm-yard  at 
my  legs  with  a short  business-like  bark.  I cast  an  impetuous  English 
word  or  two  at  the  brute  ; but  I was  late,  and  had  not  a broad-faced 
labourer  rushed  after  the  dog  and  vilified  it  as  “ mauvais  chien  ” and 
much  else,  I verily  believe  it  would  have  tasted  my  blood.  So  too 
it  was  almost  exciting  (in  the  absence  of  other  mental  stimulants)  to 
guess  about  the  mixture  of  French,  English  and  local  money  tendered 
in  change  of  a British  sovereign  or  a five-pound  note.  I have 
received  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  currency  at  once,  including  a 
sort  of  parochial  bank  note  and  the  inevitable  Jersey  pennies.  They 
even  issue  ecclesiastical  paper,  “ payable  by  the  church.”  But  they 
never  give  you  Guernsey  pennies  ; for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
they  never  take  them.  They  would,  I am  sure,  dearly  like  to  declare 
them  to  be  as  base  in  metal  as  the  Guernsey  people  are  base  in 
disposition. 

I was  in  the  island  in  January.  They  told  me  this  was  quite  an 
uncivil  test  of  its  quality.  But  I had  no  cause  to  regret  so  untimely 
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a visit.  The  skies  were  more  often  blue  than  clouded,  and  the  larks 
sang  above  the  cabbage  stalks  in  the  country  as  if  it  were  April. 
The  coast  hills  were  beginning  to  be  bright  with  gorse,  and  countless 
villa  lawns  showed  the  “wee  crimson-tippit  flower.”  In  truth,  there 
cannot  be  much  serious  winter  here,  and  the  number  of  evergreen 
oaks,  and  other  verdant  shrubs,  makes  one  unmindful  of  the  bare 
hedges  and  leafless  trees  outside  the  town.  It  is  a matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  local  thermometer  from  November  to  March 
shows  figures  that  compare  very  favourably  with  the  South  of  France 
reports.  Yet  the  Channel  Islands  seem  never  likely  to  become  a 
fashionable  winter  resort.  Five  hours  of  the  sea  are  about  four 
hours  too  many  to  allow  them  a chance  to  hold  up  their  heads  in 
rivalry  with  the  gay  south. 

It  was  even  relaxing  in  St.  Helier,  and  I preferred  in  my  laziness 
rather  to  read  in  the  sumptuous  and  altogether  creditable  public 
library  with  the  radiant  dome,  than  court  fatigue  in  the  mazy  bye- 
ways  of  the  involuted  little  town.  Here  I found  a diverting  ancient 
in  charge  who  persuaded  me  that  the  histories  of  Guernsey  on  the 
shelves  were  not  worth  a moment’s  serious  attention.  The  Jersey 
States  are  magnanimous  in  the  respect  they  pay  to  literature. 
Annually  they  vote  money  for  increasing  this  library,  and  the  week 
of  my  visit  ^150  had  been  spent  on  the  latest  books  from  Pater- 
noster Row,  all  the  best  authors  being,  I was  confidently  assured, 
included  on  the  list.  The  island’s  regard  for  books  was  shown 
further  in  a very  vigorous  way.  A certain  youth  was  caught  pocket- 
ing a volume,  and  the  Royal  Court  rewarded  him  with  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment. 

But  though  St.  Helier  was  not  bracing,  I found  tonic  enough  in 
the  air  of  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  The  roads  were  muddy  and 
worse.  That,  however,  was  to  be  expected.  I meant  to  see  Jersey 
en  deshabille , not  crowded  with  tourists  and  excursion  cars  rushing 
in  all  directions  along  the  quiet  thoroughfares.  Only  the  pedestrian 
can  get  adequately  into  touch  with  the  land  he  visits. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  interior  of  the  island  does  not  enthrall.  There 
are  pretty  little  valleys,  but  they  are  not  strikingly  pretty.  In  any 
southern  county  of  England  there  is  abundance  of  rural  scenery  to 
beat  Jersey’s.  The  farmsteads  here  are  so  prim  and  cold;  solid  enough 
for  anything  in  this  land  of  granite,  but  not  picturesque.  And  the 
churches  (also  of  granite)  have  no  individuality,  and  next  to  no 
archaeological  interest.  Having  seen  one  or  two  of  them,  one  has 
seen  them  all,  and  beholds  the  white  spires  of  the  residue  without 
a quiver  of  respect,  or  even  curiosity,  along  one’s  antiquarian  nerve. 
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There  are,  too,  chapels  without  end,  Zions,  Bethels,  and  Ebenezers, 
as  ugly,  fully,  as  some  of  their  brethren  on  the  mainland.  This 
love  of  Nonconformity  in  a French-speaking  people  is  one  of  the 
many  apparent  anomalies  in  the  island. 

Gorey,  on  the  east  coast,  is  Jersey’s  most  attractive  settlement. 
There  is  genuine  picturesqueness  in  the  way  the  houses  of  this 
little  town  nestle  between  the  small  harbour  and  the  roots  of  the 
abandoned  old  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil.  This  castle  is  the  best  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Its  historical  flavour  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  pique  without  surfeiting,  and  the  audacity  of  its 
situation  on  the  edge  of  the  land  is  good  to  contemplate.  It 
belongs  to  the  War  Office  nowadays,  and  is  as  empty  as  a blown 
egg.  The  many  doors  to  its  many  rooms  still  bear  their  old 
descriptive  titles  ; but  there  is  no  guard  in  the  guard-room,  the  stores 
are  all  gone  from  the  store-room,  and  the  chapel  now  never  hears  a 
sermon  save  such  as  its  own  stones  preach.  I shall  long  remember 
with  pleasure  the  morning  I spent  rambling  at  will  about  this  ruined 
husk  of  a fortress,  with  the  sunlight  bright  on  its  green  platforms,  the 
cooing  of  pigeons  perched  about  its  walls,  the  sea  blue  and  lustrous 
throbbing  at  its  base,  with  the  cliffs  of  France  shining  in  the  distance. 
The  castle  warder  was  unwell,  and  could  not  play  the  part  of  guide. 
I would  not  have  wished  him  ill,  but  I certainly  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  my  imagination,  untrammelled,  to  any  company  he  (though 
ever  so  well  informed)  could  have  afforded  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  nature  tolerably  undiluted  by  human 
influence,  give  me  Greve  de  Lecq  in  the  north.  It  is  almost  as  far 
from  St.  Helier  as  one  can  go  without  leaving  the  island,  and  one 
passes  on  the  way  plenty  of  farmhouses  of  the  most  robust  kind, 
with  the  usual  medley  of  initials  over  their  thresholds.  There  is 
something  touching  about  this  initialling  custom,  which  hails,  I 
believe,  from  Normandy,  the  home  of  the  Jersey  stock.  When  a 
young  couple  start  housekeeping  and  begin  at  the  very  beginning  by 
building  a house,  their  combined  initials  are  set  above  the  chief  door 
of  the  house.  Some  young  folks  go  a tender  step  farther.  Thus 
you  may  see  a heart,  or  a couple  of  hearts  interlaced,  chiselled  on 
the  granite,  as  well  as  the  initials.  One  could  almost  fancy,  and 
hope,  that  this  living  memorial  of  their  early  passion  ever  before 
them  (except  when  they  come  and  go  by  the  back  door)  helps  to 
keep  the  affections  of  the  Jersey  husbands  and  wives  warm  and  true. 
A later  married  couple  in  such  a house  have  the  option  of  leaving 
their  mark  beneath  that  of  their  predecessors.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  old  customs  still  respected  in  Jersey.  I am  not  aware 
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that  it  exists  at  all  in  Guernsey.  The  fact  of  its  strong  survival  in 
Jersey  would  of  itself  perhaps  suffice  for  its  elimination  in  the  step- 
sister island. 

But  to  return  to  Greve  de  Lecq.  You  attain  this  sequestered 
little  sea  cove  by  a deep  lane  between  wooded  and  gorsey  slopes  that 
attain  a height  of  about  two  hundred  feet — no  mean  elevation  for 
Jersey.  At  a sudden  turning  the  sea  cliffs  are  before  you  and  the 
sandy  approach  to  the  confined  and  very  restricted  little  bay.  About 
six  houses  (including  two  hotels)  constitute  the  village.  To  these, 
however,  must  be  added  the  barracks,  in  which  some  four  score  raw 
young  soldiers  are  accommodated,  and  whence  proceeds  the  sound 
of  much  horseplay  and  trumpeting  early  and  late. 

Once  upon  a time  Greve  de  Lecq  was  quite  important  as  a haven 
of  the  miniature  kind.  Government,  with  its  singular  knack  of 
making  mistakes,  chose  to  construct  a small  breakwater  here.  The 
stone  work  was  well  done  : the  granite  quarry  being  at  the  very  root 
of  the  breakwater.  But  the  architect,  with  quite  extraordinary  un- 
wisdom, designed  the  thing  concavely  seawards,  as  if  to  give  the  wild 
north-easters  every  possible  chance  of  wrecking  the  enterprise.  The 
inevitable  happened  ; and  now  you  may  walk  half-way  along  the 
splendid  granite  pier  and  no  more.  There  is  a huge  breach  through 
which  the  winter  storm  seas  thunder  upon  the  debris  they  have 
occasioned,  little  by  little  undermining  what  is  left  of  the  con- 
struction. 

I visited  Greve  de  Lecq  on  the  worst  day  I experienced  in 
Jersey.  There  was  furious  wind  and  incessant  rain.  I arrived 
soaked,  and  it  was  not  perhaps  wonderful  that  they  refused  me 
admission  at  the  more  stately  of  the  two  hotels.  His  young 
eminence,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  raw  recruits,  was  the  only 
guest  in  the  place,  and  that  for  dietary  purposes  alone.  No  matter. 
I enjoyed  much  hospitality,  and  even  more  diversion,  at  the  other 
hotel  when  once  I had  thawed  their  astonishment  at  the  apparition 
of  a tourist  in  mid- January.  The  good  landlady  and  her  young 
waiter  John  (both  from  England)  could  not  do  too  much  for  me. 
Assuming,  for  example,  that  I had  sporting  tastes,  they  begged  me  to 
go  with  them  to  see  their  terrier  kill  a rat  in  about  ten  seconds. 
They  had  just  caught  what  they  conceived  to  be  a rat,  and  wished  it 
put  out  of  the  way.  But  the  rat  proved,  alas  ! to  be  a small  half-wild 
cat  instead.  There  was  a brief  resolute  tussle,  amid  which  my  land- 
lady’s screams  rose  towards  the  heavens,  and  then  this  poor  vagabond 
pussy  paid  the  penalty  of  her  inquisitiveness.  John  the  waiter  was 
also  much  distressed.  He  feared  lest  I should  carry  away  with  me 
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a wrong  impression  of  the  house.  “ It  is  so  quiet  here,”  he  urged, 
in  winter.  One  hardly  knows  what  to  do.  In  summer  we  have  had 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  lunch  in  one  day.  I get 
tired  now  of  rubbing  the  glasses  for  nothing.” 

“You  should  read,  my  boy,”  I said. 

But  the  wretched  lad,  in  reply,  professed  an  open  contempt  for 
print.  As  a mere  boy  in  England,  he  avowed  he  was  once  con- 
sumed with  that  passion. 

“I  used,”  he  declared  solemnly,  “to  take  Tit  Bits  to  bed  with 
me  ; but  you  don’t  catch  me  doing  the  like  of  that  now.  It’s  five 
years  since  I’ve  looked  at  a book.” 

From  what  I was  told,  I gathered  that  he  was  in  love.  This 
easier  infatuation  and  the  routine  of  bottle-washing  now  monopolised 
his  soul.  Maybe  he  will,  however,  stumble  into  the  paths  of  true 
wisdom  again  by-and-by. 

There  are  caves  at  Greve  de  Lecq,  as  elsewhere  on  Jersey’s  coast. 
They  interest  barely.  My  cicerone  allured  me  more.  Judging  by 
his  appearance,  he  was  a rickety  old  inebriate.  He  talked  a dulcet 
mixture  of  French  and  English,  told  me  about  General  Boulanger 
and  M.  Eiffel,  two  of  his  clients,  and  skipped  down  dangerous  places 
with  the  agility  of  a goat.  I never  saw  man  put  on  a more  injured 
and  plaintive  face  when  I declined  to  burden  myself  with  a piece  of 
shining  rock  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  which  he  had  brought  for 
me  in  his  pocket.  Even  the  general,  he  said,  had  accepted  such  a 
gift,  while  M.  Eiffel  had  made  a special  study  of  the  local  stone 
material.  Only  last  season  he  had  had  charge  of  three  spinster 
ladies  whose  united  ages  came  to  about  250  years,  and  whose  courage 
in  descending  the  cliffs  at  the  risk  of  their  old  lives  (“  sur  le  derriere, 
monsieur,  je  vous  assure  ”)  had  filled  him  with  admiration  ; and 
even  they  had  signified  delight  with  his  specimens  when,  by  the 
expenditure  of  much  anxiety  and  perspiration,  he  had  got  them 
safely  to  the  top  again. 

However,  I succeeded  in  consoling  the  old  fellow  for  his  dis- 
appointment, and  then  left  him,  and,  having  clambered  round  the 
coast  line  of  about  half  the  island,  reached  St.  Helier  in  time  for 
dinner. 

That  is  the  best  or  worst  of  these  islands  ; they  are  so  very  small. 
With  vigorous  legs  you  may  in  a week  become  almost  painfully 
familiar  with  any  one  of  them.  The  district  guide-books  say  much 
about  their  grandeur,  but  in  fact  they  are  not  grand.  They  are  just 
extremely  snug  little  areas  of  rock  and  cultivated  land.  If  they  were 
less  cultivated,  they  would  gratify  more.  As  it  is,  one  gets  weary  of 
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the  placards  of  the  guano  merchants  on  the  walls.  You  see  them  in 
the  remotest  places,  and  in  the  heart  of  St.  Helier  you  smell  the 
substance  they  advertise  too  strongly.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  some- 
thing of  an  accident  that  the  islands  are  so  much  in  request  in  the 
holiday  season.  They  are  primarily  very  valuable  forcing-grounds 
for  the  Covent  Garden  market,  and  only  secondarily  a tourist  resort. 
Now  that  they  have  lost  their  old  attribute  of  cheapness,  they  are  not 
so  extensively  favoured  writh  the  society  of  half-pay  officers  and 
others  to  whom  a genial  climate  and  low  domestic  bills  are  essen- 
tials. 

But  to  understand  what  an  elysium  for  a greengrocer  the  islands 
are  one  must  not  stay  in  Jersey  alone.  Guernsey  is  the  more  enter- 
prising island  in  the  matter  of  new  potatoes  and  early  tomatoes. 

Nothing  indeed  surprised  me  more  than  to  see  the  immense 
amount  of  glass  in  Guernsey.  From  any  high  ground  in  the  island 
the  landscape  effect  is  remarkable.  If  the  day  is  sunny  the  dazzle 
is  almost  too  much  for  the  eyes.  Eight  houses  out  of  every  ten  in 
the  country  have  this  profitable  adjunct ; some  on  an  extraordinary 
scale.  As  a mere  hobby,  a greenhouse  here  must  be  sufficiently 
successful.  But  few  indeed  are  the  practical  Guernsey  folk  who  look 
on  it  as  a hobby  pure  and  simple.  From  the  day  labourer  who  by 
years  of  parsimony  has  been  enabled  to  buy  a little  patch  of  ground, 
to  the  consequential  official  with  an  income  in  four  figures,  all  go  in 
for  glass.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  number  of  British  market  garden 
produce-houses  with  representatives  in  St.  Peter  Port.  After  a week 
in  Guernsey,  I came  to  regard  the  islanders  as  all  engaged  in  a 
frantic  competition,  with  Covent  Garden  for  goal.  Those  who  can 
first  get  their  new  potatoes,  green  peas,  and  tomatoes  to  that 
desirable  haven  do  well  on  the  result.  The  others  do  less  well. 

Guernsey  seems  over-peopled.  Its  little  capital  of  St.  Peter  Port 
is  crammed  with  human  beings,  who  must,  unless  they  are  rheumatic, 
find  the  long  staircases  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
town  very  good  exercise.  It  has  suburbs  radiating  in  all  directions 
inland  from  it.  These  suburbs  indeed  appear  to  end  only  when  the 
coast  itself  is  reached.  Houses  and  greenhouses  press  close  on  each 
other’s  sides,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bleak  jagged  reefs  of  Cobo 
Bay  and  Vale  you  are  still  half  blinded  by  the  glare  of  glass,  and  you 
still  see  the  industrious  sons  of  the  soil  either  digging  or  hoeing 
in  their  glass  houses  (pausing  now  and  then,  one  imagines,  to  cast  an 
anxious  eye  at  the  green  things  in  their  neighbours’  precincts),  or 
hastily  erecting  a few  hundred  or  thousand  more  square  feet  of  glass. 
If  I were  a skilled  glazier,  I would  emigrate  to  Guernsey  without  a 
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moment’s  delay.  I would  also  pray  earnestly  night  and  morning  for 
a phenomenal  hailstorm. 

In  St.  Peter  Port,  among  other  praiseworthy  institutions,  there  is 
a library  almost  as  precious  to  the  bibliophile  as  that  of  St.  Helier  in 
Jersey.  It  is  a philanthropic  foundation,  and  immortalises  the  name 
of  Candie.  In  the  midst  of  its  bookshelves  you  may,  if  you  are 
curious,  discover  a small  recess  with  dainty  gilded  railings  to  it. 
Behind  is  an  urn,  apparently  of  wood,  about  eighteen  inches  high. 
This  holds  the  dust  of  Mr.  Priaulx,  who  gave  the  library  to  Guernsey. 
There  is  a suitable  inscription  beneath,  and  also  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  reader  to  follow  the  donor’s  example  in  due  time  and  be 
cremated.  It  all  reads  very  sensibly,  and  I must  say  after  I had 
viewed  the  island  from  side  to  side  no  part  of  it  seemed  so  pertinent 
as  Mr.  Priaulx’s  expression  of  his  fear  that,  unless  cremation  is 
adopted  quickly,  Guernsey  will  degenerate  into  a large  charnel  house, 
with  no  room  left  in  it  for  the  living.  Certainly,  unless  something 
happens,  there  will  soon  be  no  ground  for  new  cemeteries,  and  even 
as  it  is  the  prevalent  lust  for  real  estate  must  cause  many  a covetous 
glance  to  be  cast  at  the  existing  burial-grounds.  A thousand  pounds 
an  acre  is  no  exceptional  price  for  horticultural  land  here  ; and  the 
tendency  of  values  still  seems  to  be  upward.  I met  a clever  young 
undergraduate  of  Cambridge  who  told  me,  with  considerable  elation, 
how  he  had  two  years  ago  bought  a small  property  here  for  ^3,000, 
and  recently  sold  it  for  ^6,000.  The  speculation  had  given  him 
scant  anxiety  either. 

Yet,  though  so  crowded,  there  are  very  well-defined  class  dis- 
tinctions in  Guernsey.  The  place  is  not  a mere  Bourse  some  ten 
miles  by  five,  in  which  every  one  is  in  a sort  of  friendly  financial 
rivalry  with  every  one  else.  One  is  struck  at  the  very  outset  by  the 
superb  demeanour  of  some  of  its  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  word 
“ swell  ” may,  not  without  inadequacy,  be  applied  to  them.  These 
persons,  it  may  be  conjectured,  are  representatives  of  the  very  oldest 
extant  official  families  in  the  land.  For  generations  their  names 
have  figured  among  the  judges,  the  bailiffs,  and  the  “ procureurs  ” of 
Guernsey ; in  fact,  the  island’s  oligarchy.  They  live  in  manors. 
Villages  are  named  after  them.  Now  and  then  one  or  other  of  them 
receives  the  honour  of  knighthood.  They  are  the  refined  ore  in  a 
land  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  contains  about  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  human  dross.  They  form  the  apex  of  the  social 
pyramid,  and  tradition  and  their  own  instincts  empower  them  amply 
to  use  their  heels  to  keep  their  little  coterie  uncontaminated  by  the 
presence  of  ambitious  “ nouveaux  riches.”  They  are  the  great  and 
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worshipful  “ sixties,”  in  short  ; incomparably  the  best  set  in  this 
amusing  little  market-garden  of  an  island. 

I am  sorry  I cannot  say  how  the  terms  “ sixties  ” and  “ forties  ” 
originated.  Those  whom  I interrogated  on  the  subject  were  no 
wiser  than  myself.  They  had  accepted  them  from  their  parents,  who 
had  them  from  their  ancestry.  This  is  all  the  popular  information 
going  on  the  subject.  But  that  the  category  is  a very  real  one,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  You  must  have  the  highest  of  high  credentials  if 
you  look  for  a smile  from  an  undoubted  member  of  the  “ sixties.” 
Otherwise,  Guernsey’s  “ upper  ten  ” will  have  nothing  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  say  to  you. 

Happily,  the  traveller  need  himself  know  nothing  of  the  heart- 
aches occasioned  by  Guernsey’s  social  tyranny.  He,  at  any  rate, 
may  view  the  matter  dispassionately.  Hence,  I may  express  my 
unbiassed  opinion  that  the  insular  great  ones  are  a somewhat  laugh- 
able spectacle  to  such  of  the  world  at  large  as  knows  of  their 
existence. 

I have  called  them  an  oligarchy.  The  term  does  not  seem  to 
libel  them.  Thanks  to  their  position  and  the  variety  of  their  con- 
sanguineous offshoots,  they  may  really  be  said  to  control  the  States 
or  island  House  of  Parliament.  Some  five-and  thirty  thousand  souls 
are  under  their  sway.  They  are  not,  of  course,  likely  to  cut  their 
own  throats  by  doing  anything  to  make  the  Privy  Council  at  home 
consider  if  they  would  not  be  best  deprived  of  their  privilege  of 
local  rule.  But  they  are  quite  strong  enough  to  be  vexatious,  even 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  people.  If  they  have  a fad,  they  can 
drive  it  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  their  subjects  must  bear  the  experi- 
ment as  best  they  can. 

Quite  recently,  for  example,  legislation  in  Guernsey  has  inter- 
fered rigorously  with  the  publicans  and  hotel  keepers  of  the  island. 
From  January  1,  1895,  no  licensed  house  may  be  open  on  Sunday 
on  any  pretext  whatever ; nor  may  any  game  of  chance  (including 
whist)  be  played  in  an  hotel.  I hold  no  brief  on  behalf  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  do  not  mind  one  straw  if  my  inn  cannot  provide  me 
with  roulette  as  well  as  towels  and  toast.  But  methinks  the  temper- 
ance party  in  Guernsey,  by  this  new  law,  have  overstepped  discretion. 
There  have  been  many  Puritans  in  the  island  ever  since  it  showed  its 
sympathies  with  Parliament  quite  early  in  the  strife  between  the 
King  and  Cromwell ; but  they  have  scarcely  ever  made  their  mark 
so  strongly  on  their  little  realm.  I write  feelingly  on  this  subject, 
because  this  new  law  cost  me  on  a certain  Sunday  in  January  ten 
hours  unwished-for  abstinence  both  in  food  and  drink.  Not  an  hotel 
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in  the  land  would  open  its  doors  to  me.  Had  I been  dying,  I 
understand,  terror  of  the  inspector  would  still  have  been  operative 
to  keep  a landlord  from  touching  his  bottles  for  me.  That,  however, 
sounds  a trifle  extravagant,  and  I hope  it  is  so.  But  the  solid  fact 
remains,  that  the  visitor  who  from  this  time  forward  proposes  to  spend 
a Sunday  in  peaceful  pleasure  among  the  rocks  of  Pleinmont  or 
L’Eree,  must  be  prepared  not  only  with  his  own  belly  cheer,  but 
also  to  take  his  chance  of  the  weather  absolutely.  “They’d  lift 
our  license  if  we  were  to  do  it,”  said  one  landlady,  when  I urged  her 
to  let  me  in,  if  only  to  rest.  The  landlady’s  son,  peeping  about 
with  sharp  eyes,  whispered  “ The  inspector’s  watching  us  ” ; the 
door  was  slammed  in  my  face,  and,  dead  weary,  I had  again  to  take 
to  the  high  road,  unrefreshed.  I passed  a mean-eyed  person  in 
black  at  a house  corner  hard  by.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  inspector. 
His  dignity  may  be  estimated  by  the  light  of  Article  42  of  the  Island 
Licensing  Act.  “All  fines  shall  be  recoverable,  one-half  by  the 
States  and  one-half  by  the  informer.”  Guernsey  must  really  look  to 
itself,  or  it  will  get  a ruinously  bad  name  with  the  travelling  British 
public  in  August. 

I shall  not  soon  forget  my  distaste  for  Guernsey  on  this  particular 
day.  The  country  pumps  were  all  chained,  and  in  my  petulance  I 
saw  self-righteous  smugness  on  every  Sabbath-attuned  face  I met  for 
an  hour  or  two.  From  one  ugly  rectangular  farmstead  after  another 
sounded  one-finger  musical  accompaniments  to  slow- sung  hymns, 
in  which  all  members  of  the  families  seemed  to  be  perfunctorily 
joining.  Not  a dog  barked.  Now  and  then  I clashed  with  a solemn 
group  (their  garments  black  as  sin)  evacuating  a chapel  and  clutching 
their  prayer-books  as  they  slunk  dismally  homewards.  The  French 
monosyllables  on  their  lips  sounded  like  a mock  of  France. 

It  was  all  very  foolish,  of  course,  and  now  I know  better  than  to 
register  this  impression  as  a just  one.  Still,  the  lofty  legislators  of 
Guernsey  may  as  well  know  how  they  are  likely  to  raise  prejudice 
against  their  little  island  if  they  continue  to  legislate  unfortunately. 

In  truth,  Guernsey  is  well  enough  if  you  stick  fast  to  the  coast 
line — especially  in  the  south,  and  are  not  worried  by  unrealisable 
ambitions.  Ruined  forts  and  castles  stud  the  rocks  and  excite  to 
retrospect.  Moulin  Huet  Bay  is  the  noblest  nook  of  cliff  and  reef 
scenery  combined  in  all  the  islands,  and  the  Water  Lane  leading 
to  it  was  charming  even  in  winter,  with  a glaze  of  thin  ice  over  its 
unfathomable  depths  of  mud.  The  islanders  are  really  a soft-spoken 
people,  well  disposed  towards  the  stranger,  whether  or  not  he  is 
interested  in  early  potatoes.  I wonder  how  many  times  I received 
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the  answer,  “ Yes,  please,  sir,”  when  I asked  if  I was  going  right  for 
my  destination.  The  little  girls,  though  seldom  beautiful,  curtsey 
beautifully,  and  the  little  boys  do  not  (in  winter  at  all  events)  pester 
for  pence.  I like  the  gorse  hedges  to  the  interior  roads,  and  the 
more  when  they  glow  with  blossom  and  hide  the  glass-houses  behind 
them.  I like  also  to  see  the  calm-eyed  Alderney  cows  at  tether  in 
the  very  small  meadows  allotted  to  them,  with  magpies  flitting  over 
their  horns  from  hedgerow  to  hedgerow.  And,  best  of  all,  I like 
the  view  of  Herm,  Jethou,  Sark  and  their  satellite  reefs  as  I saw 
them  from  my  hotel  window  in  St.  Peter  Port  at  sunrise  or  so. 

There  are  points  in  which  Guernsey  the  proud,  as  a tourist 
resort,  beats  Jersey  the  more-favoured.  This  nearer  prospect  of  the 
other  islands  is  distinctly  one  of  them.  Another  is  the  pleasant 
but  mysterious  fact  that  you  get  thirteen  Guernsey  pennies  for  a 
shilling.  I have  tried  to  face  this  problem  of  finance,  but  give  it 
■up.  From  the  time  when,  early  on  arrival  in  St.  Peter’s  Port,  I paid 
for  a shilling  book  (no  discount)  with  half  a sovereign,  out  of  which 
I received  twelve  francs  change,  to  my  last  moments  in  the  island, 
spent  in  settling  an  hotel  bill  with  mixed  currency,  it  was  evident 
that  to  live  shrewdly  in  this  island  a man  must  keep  his  wits  well 
exercised.  Also  the  Guernsey  air  is  more  exhilarating  to  breathe  than 
the  Jersey  air. 

But  on  the  last  subject,  the  charming  little  isle  of  Sark  claims 
undeniably  to  be  mentioned.  The  three  boisterous  days  I spent 
on  this  sea-girt  plateau,  some  three  miles  only  by  one  and  a half, 
are  written  in  gold  on  my  heart.  I never  enjoyed  so  gusty  a time. 
It  was  impossible  to  stroll  along  the  cliff  edges  to  the  north  without 
frequent  turns  to  leeward  to  inhale  at  ease  and  without  constant 
anxiety  about  one’s  head  gear.  And  all  day  and  all  night  the  hotel 
windows  rattled  furiously,  and  the  riot  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks  made 
itself  heard  a mile  from  the  coast. 

About  six  hundred  placid  souls  abide  in  Sark,  and  take  no  inte- 
rest in  the  outer  world.  At  least  they  take  none  in  winter.  When 
the  summer  comes,  every  serviceable  cottage  is  turned  into  a 
lodging-house,  and  the  island  population  is  increased  by  one-half. 
More  than  three  hundred  visitors  Sark  will  not  receive,  and  there  are 
times  when  suitors  by  the  dozen,  having  crossed  the  eight  more  or 
less  agitated  miles  of  channel  from  Guernsey,  for  a sojourn  among 
its  bees  and  miniature  mountains  and  valleys,  find  themselves  com- 
pelled at  nightfall  to  return  to  the  mother  island. 

Sark  is  a beautiful  little  land,  with  a lord  or  seigneur  having 
divers  curious  rights,  and  a complete  and  harmonious  system  of 
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home  rule.  When  it  was  peopled  by  one  of  the  De  Carterets  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  it  was  divided  into  forty  farms,  the  owner  of 
each  to  have  a voice  in  the  island’s  administration.  As  it  was  here  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  so  it  is  now.  The  Court  of  Chefs  Plaids  in 
Sark  consists  of  the  Seigneur,  the  Sen^chal,  the  Prevot,  the  Greffier, 
and  these  forty  worthy  fathers  of  the  soil.  Not  all  the  forty  farms  are 
now  in  individual  hands,  but  a vote  belongs  to  each  of  them,  and  the 
Seigneur,  who  has  incorporated  two  or  three  of  them  with  his  own 
estate,  may,  if  he  will,  exercise  his  right  of  using  such  votes.  There 
is  also  a local  court  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences,  and  of  course  a 
prison.  The  latter  is  about  as  large  as  a haystack,  and  holds  two 
rogues  when  required,  which  is  very  seldom  indeed.  The  gaoler, 
who  showed  it  me,  drew  a handful  of  cobwebs  on  one  side  when  he 
had  sprung  its  rusty  bolts  and  let  me  in.  But  no  criminal  may  receive 
from  the  Sark  Court  a sentence  of  more  than  three  days’  impri- 
sonment, or  be  fined  more  than  three  “ sols  tournois,”  the  British 
equivalent  to  which  I believe  is  4 s.  $\d.  If  he  is  a thorough-paced 
rogue  he  goes  to  Guernsey,  where  the  Royal  Court  will  give  him 
his  due. 

There  is  a church  in  Sark,  and  at  least  one  chapel.  The  island 
churchyard  tells  of  the  great  age  attained  by  the  people  : the  Hamon 
clan  being  especially  fond  of  getting  into  the  nineties  before  they 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.  You  may  read  some  unusual  notices  by 
the  church  door  if  you  are  inquisitive  enough.  Two  of  them  appealed 
to  me  : one  in  which  a certain  islander  advertised  his  “ several 
hundred  strong  young  cabbages  ” ; and  another  in  which  the  black- 
smith “ announces  that  he  has  reduced  the  price  of  shoeing  horses 
to  2 s.  6d.  per  horse.”  You  would  not  suppose  there  were  many 
horses  on  this  limited  territory.  But  there  are  ; and  where  there  is 
one  there  are  generally  two.  Tandem  driving  is  quite  the  fashion 
among  the  farmers.  Whether  there  be  a load  of  deal  planks  to  be 
fetched  from  the  droll  little  harbour,  or  merely  a couple  of  portman- 
teaux, the  chances  are  a tandem  cart  will  do  the  business. 

Sark’s  two  hotels  exist  for  the  summer  only.  Yet  if  you  wish  to 
taste  the  winter  here  you  will  be  refused  at  neither  house.  One  lies 
in  a glen,  with  trees  hugging  it  and  yet  with  the  sea  only  a few  minutes* 
distant  on  foot.  The  other  stands  stoutly  on  the  uplands,  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  water  level.  From  my  rooms  in  this 
elevated  and  most  hospitable  house,  I could  see  the  channel  waves 
tossing  high  against  the  rock  islet  of  L’Etac,  and  I had  but  to  stroll  a 
hundred  or  two  yards  to  the  north  to  come  to  the  famous  old  Sark 
Mill,  on  the  island’s  summit  (385  feet  high),  which  for  generations 
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has  ground  corn  for  the  inhabitants  and  flapped  its  great  arms 
merrily  before  the  winter’s  gales. 

Excitement  in  Sark  in  January  there  is  none,  save  what  you  your- 
self beget  by  your  unaccountable  presence  in  the  island.  Field  work 
is  in  progress;  ploughing,  sowing  by  hand,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  time 
too  for  building  or  getting  ship  shape  for  the  still  far  ahead  holiday 
season.  But  they  live  easy  lives  in  the  land,  and  each  morning  a 
knot  of  broad-shouldered  men  in  blue  were  to  be  seen,  pipe  in 
mouth,  just  outside  the  hotel,  assembled  to  watch  the  passage  of  the 
steamers  from  Jersey  to  Guernsey  and  England.  This  was  the  most 
absorbing  incident  of  the  day,  and  when  the  black  moving  specks 
had  gone  by  the  men  dispersed.  There  are  times  when  these  specks 
“ move  ” very  considerably.  The  Sark  villagers  then  chuckle  gently 
and  make  remarks. 

As  for  Sark’s  scenery,  is  not  the  fair  record  of  it  entered  indelibly 
in  many  an  English  memory  ? Where  in  so  small  a compass  shall 
you  find  such  variety  ? One  minute  you  are  in  a deep  dell  (yellow 
with  primroses  in  Spring)  with  abrupt  sides  to  it,  a graceful  tinkling 
watercourse  in  its  midst,  and  quite  a coppice  of  trees  on  all  hands. 
The  next  you  are  on  the  coast,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  of  red  and 
grey  granite  rising  two  or  three  hundred  feet  skywards,  and  many 
formidable  black  teeth  of  rocks  set  like  a guard  in  the  sea  beyond. 
There  is  a mannikin  bay  with  a mannikin  beach.  There  are  caves. 
And  at  pleasure  you  may  clamber  from  this  charming  level,  and  in 
another  minute  or  two  sit  on  the  breezy  top  of  a grassy  down,  with 
an  old  cannon  by  your  side,  and  all  the  sights  of  Sark  suggestively 
arranged  for  your  vision.  If  there  is  anything  truly  thrilling  in  the 
Channel  Isles  you  may  find  it  on  the  renowned  Coupde,  a natural 
bridge  of  rock  connecting  Sark  proper  with  Little  Sark.  This 
causeway  is  270  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  about  six  feet  wide.  I 
have  been  on  far  more  awesome  spots,  and  realised  my  insecurity 
less  than  I realised  it  here.  Yet  carts  and  little  children  use  this 
road  daily  ; though  in  a high  wind  there  is  unquestionable  danger  in 
the  place.  The  word  “ sublime  ” is  scarcely  misapplied  here. 

The  lord  of  Sark  lives  in  a cosy  castle  among  trees,  set  in  a 
dimple  of  the  land.  In  his  garden  are  fig-trees  and  camellias,  as  well 
as  palmetto  and  other  plants  that  love  low  latitudes.  But  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  in  Sark  is  one  blinded  by  the  effulgent  stare  of 
glass-houses.  If  for  nothing  else  save  this,  Sark  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  the  most  interesting  island  of  the  Channel  archipelago.  It 
is  little,  but  it  grips  the  affections.  It  is  also  cheap. 

As  for  Alderney,  I did  not  voyage  to  it.  I was  content  to  see  its 
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snowclad  cliffs  at  a distance.  There  are  Alderney  cows  in  England, 
as  wrell  as  in  this  mournful  island  of  dismantled  fortresses  and 
broken  breakwaters.  I will  visit  Alderney  when  I am  in  the  mood 
for  an  elegy  on  Governmental  wastefulness  and  neglect  in  the  matter 
of  citadels  and  stones. 

CHARLES  EDWARDES. 


SOME  CURIOUS  DUELS. 


THE  duelling  hero  of  the  first  years  of  the  century  in  France 
was  the  Marquis  Merle  de  Sainte-Marie,  whose  encounters 
were  almost  incessant.  One  of  his  “ affairs  of  honour  ” was  so  silly 
that  it  helped  to  set  in  motion  the  current  of  ridicule  which  has  made 
duelling  a pastime  so  much  less  honourable  than  it  once  was.  One 
day  another  famous  duellist,  Pierrot  d’Isaac,  came  to  see  his  friend 
the  Marquis  Merle  de  Sainte-Marie.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained that  in  French  pierrot  means  sparrow,  and  merle  means 
blackbird.  “ Marquis,”  said  D’Isaac,  “lam  a Bonapartist  and  you 
are  a Royalist.  Moreover,  I am  the  sparrow  and  you  are  the  black- 
bird. Doesn’t  it  strike  you  that  there  is  one  bird  of  us  too  many  ? ” 
11  It  does,  precisely,”  said  the  marquis.  “ My  choice  is  pistols,  and, 
as  is  appropriate  for  birds  of  our  species,  let  us  fight  in  the  trees.” 
As  if  it  were  not  a sufficiently  ridiculous  thing  that  one  man  should 
challenge  another  because  his  name  was  Sparrow  and  the  other 
Blackbird,  the  duel  was  actually  fought  from  trees,  the  seconds  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  below.  The  pistols  were  fired  at  the  signal. 
There  was  a rustling  among  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  chestnut-trees. 
It  was  Pierrot  d’Isaac,  who,  wounded  severely  in  one  leg,  came 
tumbling  to  the  ground — “just  like  a ripe  chestnut,”  said  one  of 
Sainte-Marie’s  supporters.  Fortunately  he  caught  hold  of  one  of 
the  lower  branches,  and  was  helped  to  the  ground  by  his  seconds. 
At  this  point  the  marquis  began  to  chirp  triumphantly,  imitating  the 
song  of  a blackbird.  This  was  a fresh  insult,  to  be  atoned  for  in  but 
one  way ; and  D’lsaac  waited  for  his  wound  to  recover,  only  to 
challenge  Sainte-Marie  for  the  chirp.  This  time  there  was  nothing 
amusing  about  the  duel.  It  was  fought  with  swords,  and  Sainte- 
Marie  was  badly  wounded  : the  sparrow  had  avenged  himself  on  the 
blackbird. 

The  funniest  meeting  in  the  entire  chronicles  of  duelling  was, 
perhaps,  Moore’s  encounter  with  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review , upon  which  occasion  the  pistols  were  found  to  be  loaded 
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with  paper  pellets  ! Hood’s  epigram  upon  this  “ affair  of  honour  ” 
is  worth  quoting.  It  is  as  follows  : 

When  Anacreon  would  fight,  as  the  poets  have  said, 

A reverse  he  displayed  in  his  vapour, 

For  while  all  his  poems  are  leaded  with  lead, 

His  pistols  were  loaded  with  paper. 

For  excuses  Anacreon  old  custom  may  thank, 

The  indulgence  don’t  let  him  abuse ; 

For  the  cartridge,  ’tis  known,  is  always  made  blank 
That  is  fired  away  at  reviews  ! 


Very  nearly  as  funny  as  this  was  the  duel  recently  fought  in  front 
of  the  Antwerp  railway  station.  It  was  certainly  of  an  original 
character.  Two  gentlemen  from  Liege,  after  a hard  day’s  sight- 
seeing, refreshed  themselves  so  effectively  at  a cafe,  that  from  beer 
to  brandy,  and  from  arguments  to  insults,  they  came  to  blows. 
Blood  alone  could  wash  away  the  stain  of  their  mutual  affronts  ; 
but  as  deadly  weapons  were  not  kept  on  the  premises  for  the  use  of 
customers,  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe  suggested  that,  as  the  street  was 
deserted,  they  should  annihilate  each  other  with  “ douches,”  and  he 
handed  to  each  a portable  water-pipe  ! Cold  water  being  anything 
but  an  exciting  medium,  the  combatants,  after  a thorough  drenching, 
shook  hands,  and  hurried  to  change  their  garments. 

One  way  of  combating  an  evil  practice  is  to  make  it  look 
ridiculous.  It  was  by  this  means  that  duelling  was  stopped  in  a 
certain  district  of  Kentucky  some  fifty  years  ago.  At  this  time  a 
travelling  preacher  named  Bowman — a strong,  muscular  fellow — was 
conducting  some  services  in  Kentucky.  At  one  of  his  meetings  a 
well-known  desperate  character  created  a disturbance,  and  being 
publicly  rebuked  by  Bowman,  sent  him  a challenge  to  fight.  Bowman, 
as  the  challenged  party,  had  the  choice  of  weapons.  He  selected  a 
half-bushel  of  Irish  potatoes,  as  big  as  his  fist,  for  each  man,  and 
stipulated  that  his  opponent  must  stand  fifteen  paces  distant,  and 
that  only  one  potato  at  a time  should  be  taken  from  the  measure. 
The  desperado  was  furious  at  being  thus  freshly  insulted,  and  made 
an  indignant  protest ; but  Bowman  insisted  upon  his  rights  as  the 
challenged  man,  and  threatened  to  denounce  the  desperado  as  a 
coward  if  he  failed  to  come  to  time.  As  there  was  no  way  out  of  the 
fix  but  to  fight,  the  desperado  consented.  The  encounter  took  place 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Almost  everybody  in  the  place  was 
present  to  see  the  fun.  The  seconds  arranged  the  two  men  in 
position,  by  the  side  of  each  being  a half-bushel  measure  filled  with 
large  hard  Irish  potatoes.  Bowman  threw  the  first  tuber ; it  struck 
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his  opponent,  and  flew  into  pieces.  A yell  of  delight  went  up  from 
the  crowd,  which  flurried  the  desperado,  and  his  potato  flew  wide  of 
the  mark.  Bowman  watched  his  chance,  and  every  time  his  opponent 
stooped  for  a potato,  another  hit  him  in  the  side.  The  desperado 
was  struck  about  five  times,  and  then  the  sixth  potato  took  him  in 
the  short  ribs,  knocking  the  wind  completely  out  of  him,  and 
doubling  him  up  on  the  grass.  The  people  were  almost  crazy  with 
laughter,  but  Bowman  looked  as  sober  as  if  he  had  just  been  preach- 
ing a funeral  sermon.  The  desperado  was  taken  home  and  put  to 
bed,  and  there  he  stayed  for  more  than  a week  before  he  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  Irish  potato  duel.  That  was  the  end  of 
duelling  in  the  Kentucky  region. 

Duelling  is,  indeed,  not  without  its  comic  incidents.  Only  a few 
years  ago  a sensible  young  Irishman,  who  was  visiting  Spain,  was, 
for  some  imaginary  insult,  challenged  by  a noble  hidalgo.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  seconds,  that  of  the  Irishman  being  a fun- 
loving  attache  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Madrid.  As  the  challenged 
party,  the  son  of  Erin  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  turned  up 
on  the  ground  with  a pair  of  shillelaghs,  which  he  swore  were  the 
national  weapons  of  his  country,  the  only  ones  he  was  used  to. 
Needless  to  say,  that  duel  never  came  off. 

Not  so  long  ago  a fatal  duel  with  umbrellas  was  recorded.  A 
certain  M.  Titard,  a Parisian  journalist,  had  found  a lady  friend  of 
his  at  a tavern  in  company  with  one  of  his  rivals.  Warm  words 
ensued,  and  the  trio  adjourned  to  the  lady’s  apartments,  where  the 
two  men  fought  with  umbrellas.  From  the  nature  of  his  injuries 
it  appeared  that,  after  one  of  his  eyes  was  forced  out  of  the  socket, 
Titard’s  rival  stamped  upon  his  face  and  forehead  with  heavy  boots, 
breaking  the  frontal  bone,  and  destroying  the  sight  of  the  other  eye. 
The  unfortunate  journalist  ultimately  died  from  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

Several  curious  duels  have  been  fought  in  the  dark.  One  such 
took  place  at  Cassala,  the  combatants  being  an  actor  named  Rossi 
and  a gentleman  whom  Rossi  had  offended  during  the  course  of  a 
performance  at  the  theatre.  It  was  arranged  that  the  duel  should 
take  place  at  Rossi’s  hotel,  without  the  usual  formality  of  seconds  ; but 
the  landlord  raised  objections,  and  demanded  that  the  stranger  should 
leave  the  house.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  lights  should  be  ex- 
tinguished, so  as  to  cheat  “ mine  host  ” into  the  belief  that  Rossi  was 
left  alone.  “ It  will  be  easy  for  us  to  aim  by  the  sparks  of  our 
cigarettes,”  said  the  actor.  So  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  a few 
minutes  later  two  loud  reports  rang  through  the  hotel.  The  landlord 
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rushed  into  the  room  to  find  his  worst  fears  confirmed.  Rossi  had 
escaped  injury,  but  his  antagonist  lay  with  a shattered  shoulder- 
blade. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  century  a duel  in  the  dark  arose  out  of  a 
debate  in  Parliament.  The  leading  speakers  were  Isaac  Corry  and 
Henry  Grattan,  and  the  debate  culminated  in  Corry  remarking  that 
Grattan,  instead  of  addressing  him,  should,  if  he  had  his  deserts* 
be  arraigned  at  a felon’s  bar.  The  two  men  had  no  sooner  left  the 
House  than  a meeting  was  arranged,  and  although  it  was  pitch  dark, 
the  duel  was  fought,  with  the  result  that  Corry  received  a severe 
wound  in  the  left  arm. 

On  January  26,  1765,  Lord  Byron,  a grand-uncle  of  the  poet, 
killed  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a duel  at  the  Star 
and  Garter  tavern,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Carlton 
Club.  The  two  men  fought,  without  witnesses,  in  a room  lit  only  by 
one  rushlight,  and  there  was  a suspicion  of  foul  play  which  drove 
Lord  Byron  out  of  society.  He  retired  to  Newstead,  and  having 
served,  in  his  youth,  as  lieutenant  under  Admiral  Balchen,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  conducting  sham  fights  on  the  lake, 
between  two  “ baby-forts  ” that  he  had  built  on  the  shore  and  a 
little  vessel  he  had  brought  on  wheels  from  the  coast. 

There  is  a case  on  record  of  a duel  having  been  fought  from 
balloons.  It  was  in  1808,  and  the  combatants,  two  Frenchmen,  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  deeply  in  love  with  the  same  lady. 
The  latter  was  unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  she  preferred,  and 
could  only  promise  to  marry  whichever  of  them  came  off  victorious 
in  a personal  encounter.  After  some  consideration,  the  young  men 
agreed  to  fight  in  the  air,  and  on  the  appointed  day  two  balloons 
went  up,  each  carrying  a duellist  with  his  second.  The  shots  were  to 
be  fired  at  the  balloons,  not  at  the  occupants,  and  the  result  was  that 
one  was  hit  and  immediately  collapsed,  the  occupants  being,  of 
course,  killed  by  the  fall. 

Another  extraordinary  duel,  which  at  the  time  created  immense  sen- 
sation, was  one  in  which  the  decision  was  arrived  at,  not  by  swords  or 
pistols,  but  by  means  of  a deadly  poison.  The  men — who,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  had  fallen  out  over  a lady — had  left  the  arrange- 
ment of  details  to  their  seconds,  and  until  they  faced  each  other  they 
did  not  know  by  what  method  they  wrere  to  settle  their  differences. 
One  of  the  seconds  was  a doctor,  and  he  had  made  up  for  the 
occasion  four  black  pellets,  all  identical  in  size  and  shape.  “ In  one 
of  these,”  he  said,  “ I have  placed  a sufficient  quantity  of  prussic  acid 
to  cause  the  almost  instantaneous  death  of  anyone  who  swallows  it. 
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We  will  decide  by  the  toss  of  a coin  which  of  you  is  to  have  first 
choice,  and  you  will  alternately  draw  and  swallow  a pill  until  the 
poison  shows  its  effects.”  Two  of  the  pellets  were  then  taken  as  the 
toss  had  decided,  but  without  effect  in  either  case.  “ This  time,” 
said  the  doctor,  speaking  of  the  two  pellets  remaining,  “ you  must 
both  swallow  the  pill  at  the  same  instant.”  The  choice  was  again 
made,  and  in  a few  seconds  one  of  the  men  lay  dead  on  the  grass. 

A case  somewhat  akin  to  this  was  that  in  which  the  parties 
chose  between  two  pistols,  one  only  of  which  was  loaded.  The 
choice  of  the  weapons  was  again  decided  by  a toss,  and  the  parties, 
standing  within  two  paces  of  each  other,  fired  simultaneously.  One, 
of  course,  was  killed  at  once  ; the  other  had  his  face  badly  scorched 
with  gunpowder. 

An  extraordinary  duel  took  place  in  Paris  in  1361  between  a man 
and  a dog  ! It  was  of  the  nature  of  the  judicial  combat,  in  which  the 
right  or  wrong  of  a charge  was  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  result 
of  a fight  for  life.  A French  gentleman,  Aubryde  Montdidier,  had 
been  murdered,  and  his  body  buried  in  a wood.  His  dog  remained 
by  the  grave  until  forced  by  hunger  to  leave  it.  The  peculiar  actions 
of  the  animal  induced  some  persons  to  follow  it,  and  the  corpse  of 
the  murdered  man  was  discovered.  Some  time  afterwards  the  dog 
flew  at  the  throat  of  a certain  Chevalier  Macaire.  Suspicion  being 
aroused,  and  the  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  the  dog 
was  brought  into  court,  and  there,  from  a crowd  of  courtiers,  the 
animal  picked  out  Macaire  and  flew  savagely  at  him.  As  Macaire 
denied  the  crime,  the  King  ordered  that  it  should  be  left  to  “ the 
judgment  of  God  ” in  a duel  with  the  dog.  The  lists  were  prepared, 
Macaire  was  provided  with  a large  stick,  and  the  dog  with  an  empty 
cask  to  which  it  could  retire  from  assault.  But  the  animal  attacked 
Macaire  so  fiercely  as  to  get  him  by  the  throat  and  fling  him  to  the 
ground,  whereupon  he  confessed  the  crime  and  implored  for  pardon. 

The  first  English  dwarf  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  history 
was  once  engaged  in  a duel.  His  name  was  Jeffrey  Hudson,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  measured  no  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  height  from 
his  eighth  to  his  thirtieth  year  ; after  thirty  he  grew  till  he  reached 
three  feet  nine  inches.  When  returning  from  the  Continent,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Dunkirk  privateers,  and  subsequently  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a Turkish  pirate,  who  conveyed  him  to  Barbary.  After 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  became  a captain  of  horse  in  the  Royal 
army,  and  while  in  France  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  he  fought  a 
duel  with  an  Englishman  named  Crofts.  He  was  mounted  on 
horseback  to  put  him  on  a level  with  his  antagonist,  whom  he  shot  dead. 
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It  is  strange  nowadays  to  read  of  the  trivial  matters  about  which 
men  would  fight  in  the  old  duelling  days.  In  1827,  Major  Nash 
was  playing  a game  of  whist  with  Barton,  a son-in-law  of  Edward 
Livingstone,  when  one  of  the  other  players  asked  the  question, 
“What’s  trumps?”  The  major  answered  “hearts,”  while  Barton 
replied  “ diamonds.”  Angry  words  followed;  a meeting  was  arranged; 
and  the  next  morning,  on  the  duelling-green  at  Hoboken,  the  major 
was  coolly  killed  by  Barton.  During  the  trial  trip  of  a steamer  in 
1847,  a Captain  Smith,  of  the  114th  Foot,  challenged  General  Barty 
because  the  latter  refused  to  honour  a toast  in  wine.  In  vain  the 
general  pleaded  that  he  was  under  doctor’s  orders  not  to  take  stimu- 
lants ; the  excuse  was  not  held  valid.  The  two  men  met,  and 
although  neither  lost  his  life,  the  general  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  for  many  weeks  he  was  not  expected  to  recover.  Sterne’s  father 
lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a dispute  about  the  weight  of  a goose ; 
and  Colonel  Ramsay,  of  the  Scots  Guards,  was  challenged,  fought, 
and  was  killed,  in  consequence  of  a misunderstanding  about  an  order 
given  to  a servant  ! M.  Thiers,  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  once  fought  a duel  over  a woman,  a girl  of  Aix,  whose 
father  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  young  Thiers,  then  a student, 
ought  to  marry  her.  The  irate  parent  followed  the  future  Senator  to 
Paris,  and  gave  him  the  option  of  an  immediate  marriage  or  an 
immediate  meeting.  Thiers’  account  of  the  affair  is  amusing  enough. 
“ I deemed  it  wiser,”  he  says,  “ to  spend  a few  minutes  with  a weapon 
about  which  I knew  nothing  than  to  spend  a lifetime  with  a woman 
about  whom  I knew  a great  deal  too  much.”  And  so  the  meeting 
came  off,  the  opponents  standing  at  twenty  paces.  Thiers’  bullet 
went  nobody  knew  where ; that  of  the  irate  parent  passed  through 
his  hat,  an  inch  above  his  head.  Referring  to  the  circumstance, 
“ Cham”  in  the  Petite  Presse,  afterwards  remarked  : “ If  Thiers  had 
not  been  so  little,  he  would  never  have  become  so  great.” 

Duels  between  women  have  been  by  no  means  rare.  Chasse,  one 
of  the  singers  of  the  old  French  Academy  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
ladies;  and  among  other  triumphs  of  the  kind,  he  had  the  distinction 
of  causing  a duel  between  a Polish  and  a French  lady,  who  fought 
with  pistols  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  French  lady  was  wounded 
rather  seriously,  and  on  her  recovery  was  confined  in  a convent, 
while  her  adversary  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Among  other 
instances  of  duels  among  women  may  be  cited  a combat  with 
daggers,  which  took  place  between  the  abbess  of  a convent  at  Venice 
and  a lady  who  claimed  the  admiration  of  a certain  abbe  ; a combat 
with  swords  between  Marotte  Beaupre  and  Catherine  deUrlis,  actresses 
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at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  the  duel  took  place  on  the  stage  ; 
and  a combat  on  horseback,  with  pistols,  about  a greyhound,  between 
two  ladies  named  Melinte  and  Pr&anie  — in  which  Melinte  was 
wounded. 

The  terrible  wars  of  Napoleon  put  an  end,  for  a time,  to  duelling 
in  France,  but  the  Restoration  brought  it  forward  again  with  renewed 
vigour.  “ What  with  social  quarrels,”  we  read,  “ and  the  political 
rancour  between  the  Buonapartists  and  the  Legitimists,  and  the 
international  feud  between  Frenchmen  and  the  troops  occupying 
France,  there  was  seldom  so  fine  a field  for  the  man  who  wished  to 
pick  a quarrel.  On  the  one  hand,  the  old  officers  of  Napoleon  were 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  sight  of  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies  in 
their  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  avenge  their  defeat  in  the  battle- 
field by  their  prowess  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  the  other,  the 
young  Bourbonist  courtiers  were  ready  to  answer  with  rapier  stab 
and  pistol  bullet  to  the  reproach  that,  for  the  sake  of  a dynasty,  they 
had  sacrificed  their  country.”  By-and-by  the  thing  became  quite 
ridiculous,  owing  to  its  adoption  by  the  lower  orders  during  the 
twenty  years  which  followed  Waterloo.  What  the  edicts  of  kings 
had  failed  to  abolish  ran  a great  risk  of  dying  of  ridicule  when  rival 
grocers  took  to  calling  each  other  out,  and  a bath-keeper  sent  a 
challenge  to  a crockery- man  for  having  sold  him  a damaged  stove  ! 
Disputes  of  every  kind  were  reduced  to  the  same  foolish  arbitrament. 
We  read  of  critics  firing  four  shots  at  each  other  to  decide  the 
relative  merits  of  the  classical  and  the  romantic  schools  of  fiction. 
Dumas  fights  Gaillardet,  the  playwright,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
decide  the  authorship  of  one  drama  runs  the  risk  of  being  an  actor 
in  another.  Finally,  at  Bordeaux,  we  have  the  case  of  a captain  of 
dragoons  going  out  with  an  old-clothes  man,  and  narrowly  escaping 
lynching  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Israelites  ! 

There  was  a duel  fought  in  Ireland  as  lately  as  1851,  between 
the  Mayor  of  Sligo  and  a lawyer,  but  no  blood  was  drawn  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  same  year  two  Frenchmen  /ought  a duel  at 
Egham,  in  Surrey,  which  was  equally  harmless.  The  last  duel 
fought  in  England  between  British  subjects  took  place  on  May  20, 
1845,  at  Southsea,  between  Captain  Seton,  of  the  nth  Hussars,  and 
Lieutenant  Hawkey,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  arising  out  of  attentions 
paid  by  the  former  to  the  wife  of  the  latter.  They  fired  at  fifteen 
paces,  and  in  the  second  round  Captain  Seton  fell  mortally  wounded. 
On  July  16,  1846,  Lieutenant  Hawkey,  surrendering  to  take  his 
trial,  was  arraigned  before  Mr.  Baron  Platt  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Captain  Seton.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Not  Guilty,”  and 
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Lieutenant  Hawkey  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  commission  in 
the  army.  The  last  duel  on  record  fought  by  a British  subject  took 
place  on  October  22,  1862,  at  St.  Germain,  between  Mr.  Dillon, 
editor  of  Le  Sport , and  the  Due  de  Grammont  Caderousse,  in  which 
the  former  was  mortally  wounded. 

Duelling  on  bicycles  is  reported  to  be  a new  diversion  in  Spain. 
Two  members  of  the  bicycle  club  of  Granada  recently  met  in  a knife 
duel,  which  is  probably  the  first  encounter  of  the  kind  ever  fought 
upon  wheels.  Accompanied  by  their  seconds,  they  wheeled  out  some 
distance  on  the  road  to  Malaga,  to  a secluded  spot.  There,  posted 
seven  hundred  feet  apart,  at  a sign  they  wheeled  towards  each  other, 
each  directing  his  machine  with  the  left  hand,  and  brandishing  in  the 
right  that  terrible  knife  of  Spain,  the  navaja.  At  the  first  clash 
Perez  pierced  the  left  arm  of  Moreno,  but  at  the  third  encounter 
Moreno  thrust  his  knife  into  Perez’s  right  breast.  In  a few  minutes 
the  latter  died  of  internal  haemorrhage. 

J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 
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THE  WHITE  ROSE  ON  THE 
BORDER. 

Part  II. 

CHARLES  spent  Sunday,  the  17th,  quietly  at  Brampton,  busied 
with  matters  relating  to  the  occupation  of  Carlisle. 

To  the  music  of  the  now  silent  Cathedral  bells,  preceded  by  a 
hundred  pipers,  the  Prince  made  his  state  entry  into  Carlisle  on 
Monday,  November  18,  mounted  on  a white  charger.  Few  and  faint 
were  the  acclamations  that  greeted  him.  It  was  not  a repetition, 
only  a dull  imitation,  of  the  state  entry  into  Edinburgh.  There, 
indeed,  he  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  Prince,  come  to  break  the 
foreign  yoke  from  the  necks  of  the  oppressed.  The  people  of 
Carlisle  did  not  crowd  round  his  stirrups  to  drench  his  feet  with  their 
tears  of  love  and  rapture.  They  were,  apparently,  unaware  of  their 
chains  and  their  need  of  a champion  in  this  royal  knight-errant. 
They  stood,  for  the  most  part,  silent  and  sullen.  When  they  cheered, 
it  was  only  out  of  admiration  for  a pageant,  such  as  the  British 
populace  always  loves.  Here  and  there  there  may  have  been  a cry 
of  kindly  welcome  for  the  handsome  young  face,  so  bright  with 
gladness  at  the  sight  of  the  first  English  town  returned  to  its  forsworn 
allegiance  ; and  many  fair  faces  smiled  down  from  the  windows  upon 
Prince  Charlie,  of  ladies  whose  lords  were  arming  to  meet  him  in 
battle  ct  outrance. 

The  Prince  and  his  army  entered  by  the  English  gate,  now 
vanished  with  the  citadel  and  its  low  round  towers.  The  ancient 
city  walls,  built  of  squared  stone,  and  supported  on  the  south  and 
east  by  many  creeper-clad  buttresses,  had  several  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  the  top,  upon  which,  and  upon  the  walls  themselves,  the 
people  stood  and  stared  in  stolid  wonder. 

The  city  did  not  present  a very  impressive  appearance  to  the 
Prince,  who  had  lately  dwelt  in  the  most  picturesque  of  northern 
capitals,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  stately  Rome.  Its  danger- 
ous position  before  the  Union  had  led  architects  and  engineers  to 
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study  strength  rather  than  beauty  in  its  building.  A few  good  houses 
had  sprung  up  since  their  owners  might  count  upon  immunity  from 
Border  foray,  and  sleep  with  a tolerable  amount  of  security  against 
waking  in  the  morning  to  find  their  walls  standing  roofless  and  fire- 
charred  ; but  almost  all  the  dwellings  were  wretchedly  poor,  built  of 
wood,  clay,  and  laths,  and  the  people  looked  more  abject  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a city  of  wealthy  England. 

“The  gable  ends  of  the  houses  fronted  the  streets  with  tiny 
windows,”  says  Hutchinson.  “ Projecting  porches  and  clumsy  oaken 
doors,  fastened  together  with  large  wooden  pins,  corresponded  in  form 
with  the  gables.  The  streets  were  badly  paved,  and  the  gutters,  or 
rather  trenches,  on  each  side,  so  wide  and  deep  that  small  bridges 
were  in  many  parts  placed  over  them  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers.  These  gutters  were  the  reservoirs  of  all  kinds  of  filth, 
which,  when  a sudden  heavy  rain  happened,  by  stopping  the  conduit 
of  the  bridges,  inundated  the  streets,  so  as  to  render  them  im- 
passable on  foot.”  The  better  houses  were  only  two  storeys  high, 
and  the  upper  room,  floored  with  oak,  was  without  any  ceiling 
beneath. 

Under  the  Gothic  gateway  and  down  English  Street  they  marched, 
amid  the  merry  clangour  of  bells  and  pipes,  until  they  came  to  the 
large  white  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  which  the  Prince  had 
chosen  for  his  headquarters.  It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Highmore, 
and  in  older  days  was  known  as  the  “Earl’s  Inn.”  It  was  a com- 
fortable enough  residence  for  a wandering  prince,  though  not  of 
palatial  dimensions.  It  stood  back  from  the  street,  which  here 
widened,  as  at  the  present  day,  into  a piazza-like  space.  The  entrance 
was  by  an  archway  in  the  middle,  and  the  carriage-drive  led  into  a 
large,  old-fashioned  garden,  that  spread  its  snow-covered  lawn  as  far 
back  as  Blackfriars  Street.  Little  more  than  the  foundations  of  this 
house  stand  now  ; Barwise’s  Court  and  the  business  premises  of 
Robinson  Brothers  have  been  built  upon  them. 

Mr.  Highmore  received  more  than  barren  honour  from  this 
royal  visit.  His  liberal,  if  unsolicited,  tenant  paid  him  twenty  guineas 
for  his  four  days’  lodging,  and  not  only  forebore  a prince’s  and  a 
conqueror’s  right  to  requisition  board  at  his  subjects’  cost,  but  treated 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Highmore  as  his  guests,  giving  orders  that  their  table 
should  be  supplied  at  the  charge  of  his  own  royal  purse. 

Some  of  his  staff  were  quartered  in  a quaint  old  house  in  English 
Street,  standing  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  City  and 
District  Bank ; almost  the  only  gentleman’s  house  in  Carlisle,  outside 
the  Close,  which  dated  antecedently  to  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  was 
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peaked  and  pointed  with  red  gables,  and  had  many  casements,  and  a 
stone  balcony  overhanging  the  street.  It  belonged  then  to  Mr. 
Lowther,  a distant  connection  of  the  Lonsdale  family. 

The  bells  rang  on  so  long  that  the  unwilling  and  weary  ringers 
were  kept  at  their  work  only  by  two  or  three  armed  Highlanders 
standing  on  guard.  Neither  bishop,  dean,  nor  prebend  were  at  hand 
to  listen  ; all  had  discreetly  withdrawn  save  a few  minor  canons,  who 
waited  anxiously  to  see  whether  the  popish  Prince  would  be  satisfied 
with  their  usual  matins  and  evensong,  so  long  as  his  father’s  name 
was  substituted  for  “ King  George’s,”  or  would  send  his  chaplains  to 
sing  High  Mass  in  the  red  Gothic  choir. 

The  Prince  commanded  the  clergy  to  pray  publicly  for  King 
James.  The  clergy,  directed  by  a mandate  from  Rose  Castle, 
refused.  Charles,  as  Regent,  exercised  his  prerogative  by  declaring 
the  see  vacant,  and  nominated  for  its  bishop  one  of  his  own  followers, 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Cappoch,  a Lancashire  man  and  a student, 
who  was  duly  installed  in  the  Cathedral. 

Mounsey,  the  historian  of  the  occupation,  endeavours  to  throw 
doubt  upon  this  incident,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  voluminous  correspondence  between  Dr.  Waugh,  absentee 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  his  curate,  who  remained  in  Carlisle, 
whereas  “ so  outrageous  an  act  of  indecency  must  have  excited  the 
strongest  indignation  in  every  member  of  the  Church.  . . . We  may 
therefore  acquit  the  Prince  of  it,  and  safely  conclude  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  impudent  assumption  of  Cappoch  himself, 
who,  having  forged  his  letters  of  orders,  was  quite  equal  to  the 
forgery  of  his  episcopal  title  also.” 

These  assertions  carry  no  weight  whatever.  Many  acts  of  the 
Prince,  such  as  the  taking  of  Carlisle,  the  proclamation  of  his  father 
as  King  of  England,  and  the  command  that  he  should  be  prayed 
for,  his  own  Regency,  must  all  have  seemed  “outrageous  acts  of 
indecency,”  yet  they  were  veritable  facts.  The  nomination  of  a bishop 
to  fill  the  see  vacated  by  disobedience  of  a Church  official  to  that 
Church’s  supreme  head — according  to  the  precedent  of  his  prede- 
cessors Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  firmly  and  lawfully  established, 
however  unlawfully  seized — was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  dignity 
of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  maintenance  of  the  conqueror’s 
prestige.  It  is  never  supposed  that  Cappoch  was  consecrated,  and 
so  exercised  the  functions  of  a bishop.  There  was  no  time  for  con- 
secrating bishops  just  then,  nor  were  the  necessary  legal  appliances 
at  hand.  The  installation,  no  doubt,  was  purely  formal,  and  the  rest 
was  deferred  until  King  James’s  government  should  be  established  at 
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Westminster.  The  whole  incident  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  Charles’s 
method.  He  could  strain  a point  when  it  was  a simple  matter  of 
clemency  to  the  vanquished  or  kindness  to  a friend ; but  he  was 
extremely  particular  to  exact  all  due  deference  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  which  he  was  custodian.  He  would  never  have  allowed  the 
slight  to  his  father  and  to  his  own  royal  mandate  to  pass  without  due 
rebuke. 

Cappoch’s  bishopric  was  fact  enough  to  cost  him  his  life,  being 
brought  in  evidence  against  him  at  his  trial.  He  was  very  young,  and 
very  brave,  and  very  merry ; “ a great  favourite  with  the  rebels,”  says  the 
witness  for  the  Crown  ; extremely  popular  at  Carlisle  Castle.  Being 
a Lancashire  man,  he  probably  came  from  Manchester  to  join  the 
Prince  at  Carlisle  ; though  the  Crown  witness  deposed  that  he 
joined  the  “ rebels  ” only  at  Manchester  ; contradicting  himself,  how- 
ever, by  stating  later  that  “ Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Pretender’s  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  made  him  a bishop,  and  this  was  done  by 
the  order  of  the  young  Pretender  soon  after  the  city  of  Carlisle  sur- 
rendered to  the  rebels.”  The  alleged  forgery  of  his  letter  of  orders 
is  something  like  an  “ impudent  assumption  ” of  Mr.  Mounsey’s, 
who  gives  no  authority  whatever  for  his  charge.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
probability  that  gentlemen  of  the  loftiest  honour,  like  Captain 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Francis  Townley,  of  the  Manchester  regiment, 
should  have  made  a favourite  and  employed  as  chaplain  a person 
who  falsely  represented  himself  as  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

On  the  evening  of  his  entry  into  Carlisle,  the  Prince  held  such  a 
drawing-room  as  could  be  mustered.  There  were  lords  and  chiefs, 
and  gallant  young  officers  in  abundance,  a sprinkling  of  priests  and 
nonconforming  clergy,  and  two  or  three  wives  of  Cathedral  digni- 
taries, who  risked  their  absent  lords’  wrath  to  come  and  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  young  Prince  Regent.  It  was  not  like  the  memorable 
court  at  Holyrood.  He  himself  had  little  leisure  for  the  lighter 
duties  of  royalty.  He  was  burning  to  march  southwards,  and  was 
more  eager  discussing  that  move  with  his  officers  than  making  pretty 
speeches  to  women. 

The  dispute  between  Lord  George  Murray  and  the  Duke  of  Perth 
— if  dispute  it  could  be  called,  one  of  the  parties  being  so  chivalrous 
and  unselfish — waxed  more  bitter  over  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 
Lord  George  was  still  for  prudence  and  waiting  for  French  help. 
The  Prince  as  always,  was  for  going  on,  and  the  Duke  of  Perth  was 
with  him. 

Disturbing  news  arrived  from  Scotland.  The  troops  from 
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Edinburgh  Castle  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  city.  Perth  and 
Dundee  had  kept  the  Elector’s  birthday  with  loud  acclamations,  in 
spite  of  the  Jacobite  garrisons  left  to  look  after  them.  More  formidable 
armies  were  being  raised  in  England  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  General  Ligonier.  The  Prince’s  daring  and  hitherto  unerring 
instinct  bade  him  push  on  towards  London  as  fast  as  possible,  before 
the  gathering  clouds  should  meet  and  burst  over  his  head. 

He  had  his  way  for  the  last  time.  On  Friday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 22,  he  marched  out  of  Carlisle  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  There 
must  be  no  looking  back  for  this  royal  pilgrim  on  the  way  to  the 
Promised  Land.  He  would  conquer  or  he  would  die.  Brave,  eager 
and  resolute,  he  marched  out  on  foot  in  Highland  dress,  strong  in 
faith  and  hope,  in  spite  of  broken  promises.  To  go  on  was  victory, 
to  retreat  was  ruin. 

They  were  all  right — the  Prince  who  ruled  by  instinct  and  the 
generals  who  wished  to  rule  by  reason.  According  to  all  calculation, 
it  was  madness  to  go  on.  Every  probability  was  against  success.  All 
rules  of  ordinary  warfare  forbade  such  recklessness,  such  lavish  risk 
of  life.  But  this  was  altogether  so  unparalleled  an  exploit  that  no 
ordinary  calculations  applied  to  it.  All  historians  agree  that  had 
Charles  had  his  own  way  to  the  end,  and  marched  to  London,  King 
James  would  have  been  crowned  at  Westminster. 

He  left  a garrison  of  about  one  hundred  men  in  charge  of  the 
city  and  castle.  This  little  army  of  occupation  behaved  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner.  There  was  neither  pillage  nor  affray  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  the  wild  Highlanders,  for  whom,  at  home,  foray  and  raid 
were  as  the  very  air  they  breathed.  Yet  the  youths  of  Carlisle 
frequently  attacked  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  when  they  caught 
them  at  a disadvantage,  and  captured  some  of  them,  whom  they 
despatched  to  be  dealt  with  by  Marshal  Wade  at  Newcastle.  Then 
Captain  Hamilton,  the  governor  of  the  Castle,  was  compelled  to  use 
repressive  measures,  and  threatened  military  execution,  though 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  attempted.  The  governor  of  the  city,  Sir 
John  Arbuthnot,  made  himself  very  popular  with  the  hostile  citizens, 
and  became  so  friendly  with  Mr.  Birkett,  one  of  the  Cathedral  clergy, 
that  the  loyalty  of  that  sociable  cleric  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  his 
diocesan,  and  of  the  more  savage  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

On  the  morning  of  December  19  the  Prince  and  his  army  returned, 
disheartened  and  demoralised.  Yet  they  had  met  with  no  defeat. 
Manchester  had  welcomed  her  native  Prince  with  open  arms,  and  rung 
her  bells,  and  fired  her  feux  de  joie.  They  had  marched  to  Derby  one 
hundred  and  twelve  miles  from  London.  At  the  news  of  their 
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advance,  flushed  with  victory,  ministers  and  generals  had  stood  aghast, 
debating  whether  it  were  not  already  time  to  declare  for  King  James. 
The  Elector  himself  no  longer  said,  “ Poh  ! don’t  talk  to  me  of  that 
stuff,”  but  must,  too,  be  packing  up  his  trunks  to  set  off  with  his 
Walmoden  and  his  hated  heir  for  the  dear  German  Fatherland. 
The  Tory  members  of  Parliament  threw  off  the  serviceable  disguise 
of  “ loyal  opposition,”  and  openly  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a Re- 
storation. Three  great  armies,  under  famous  generals,  were  ad- 
vancing to  crush  the  Prince  and  his  handful  of  Highlanders,  yet 
right  through  their  midst  he  passed  unscathed,  coming  down  from 
the  northern  mountains  like  the  he-goat  of  Daniel’s  vision,  whose 
feet  touched  not  the  ground  for  swiftness.  At  Clifton  he  defeated 
their  outposts.  But  timorous  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  imperious 
chiefs  led  the  poor  Prince  back,  as  Fergus  Mclvor  said,  ‘Tike  a dog 
in  a string.” 

They  remained  in  Carlisle  only  until  the  following  morning,  the 
20th,  when  the  Prince  had  the  men  drawn  up  in  array,  thanked 
them  for  their  loyalty,  and  promised  to  relieve  as  soon  as  possible 
the  small  garrison  he  must  leave  behind  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body.  “They  saw  him  and  his  troops  depart  through  the 
Scotch  Gate,  and  cross  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  their  beloved 
land,  whither  they  were  never  to  return.” 

The  former  garrison  was  now  reinforced  by  the  Manchester 
regiment,  those  two  hundred  good  men  and  true  who  had  enlisted 
under  the  standard  when  the  Prince  entered  the  loyal  city  of  Man- 
chester. They  were  officered  by  enthusiastic  gentlemen  of  Lanca- 
shire, under  the  command  of  Francis  Townley,  almost  the  only 
English  gentleman  who  had  dared  to  redeem  those  fair  promises 
upon  which  the  Prince  had  relied  when  he  put  fate  to  the  touch 
and  flung  himself  upon  their  faith.  The  men  were  now  disheartened 
by  retreat,  and  reluctant  to  march  into  Scotland ; and  Colonel 
Townley  volunteered  for  that  post  of  danger,  the  almost  certain 
sacrifice  to  the  first,  keenest  hunger  of  vengeance.  With  them  were 
included  in  the  regiment  about  270  Highlanders  and  Lowland  Scots, 
four  French  officers,  and  a few  privates  of  Lally’s  regiment. 

Cappoch,  the  bishop,  had  marched  with  the  Prince  to  Derby, 
and  back  with  him  to  Carlisle.  He  preached  many  sermons, 
and  read  prayers  with  a hanger  by  his  side,  acting  as  chaplain  to 
the  Manchester  regiment,  with  whom  he  was  left  by  the  Prince  in 
Carlisle. 

The  main  army  crossed  the  Esk  at  Longtown,  by  the  ford 
that  wras  out  of  Young  LochinvaPs  way.  The  Highlanders,  as  it 
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happened,  had  swimming,  too,  to  do,  for  the  Esk  was  swollen,  “ and 
ford  there  was  none  ” to  speak  of.  Some  girls  who  followed  them 
were  washed  away  by  the  torrent.  The  Prince  himself  saved  one  of 
the  men  as  he  was  whirled  past  his  horse,  catching  him  by  the  hair. 
There  were  at  once  twro  thousand  of  them  in  the  river.  They 
stemmed  the  force  of  the  stream,  holding  each  other  by  their  necks  ; 
landed  safely,  their  numbers  complete,  and  danced  reels  until  they 
were  dry,  while  the  pipers  played. 

The  enemy  followed  close  on  the  Prince’s  heels.  On  the  21st 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  and  invested  the  city.  “The 
rebel  garrison,”  says  a county  historian,  strongly  prepossessed  on 
the  Hanoverian  side,  “ appeared  to  be  animated  with  a great  share  of 
courage  and  fidelity  to  their  Prince,  and  were  obstinately  resolved 
to  defend  the  city.”  The  duke  narrowly  escaped  one  of  their 
cannon-balls.  What  a vast  change  in  history  that  hair’s-breadth  made ! 
Not  until  the  30th,  after  suffering  a succession  of  perfect  earth- 
quake shocks  from  the  Hanoverian  artillery,  did  the  valiant  little 
garrison  surrender. 

On  a small  buttress  of  the  cross  rampart  dividing  the  outer  and 
inner  wards  of  Carlisle  Castle,  there  is  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
Jacobite  occupation  ; letters  carved  by  some  Highland  soldier  thus— 

P.  C.  S. 

J.  R.  1 7 4 5- 

(Frince  Charles  Stuart  : James  Rex.  1745.) 

A lane  leading  out  of  English  Street,  bearing  the  name  of  “ High- 
land Laddie  Row,”  also  commemorates  those  brave  days  of  old. 

Then  fell  all  the  horror  of  vengeance  that  a terrified  government 
was  swift  to  take  upon  those  who  had  defied  it,  now  they  were  in 
its  power.  In  grim  contrast  with  the  clemency  and  generosity 
with  which  the  citizens  were  treated  by  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  was  the  ferocity  with  which  Cumberland  punished  them  for 
having  given  up  the  city  to  his  rival.  He  reserved  them,  he  said,  to 
await  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  He  imprisoned  the  garrison  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  to  the  just  annoyance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  discomfort, 
even  danger,  of  their  future  congregations  ; for  Highlanders,  with  all 
domestic  comforts  and  conveniences  at  hand,  and  the  fresh  air  of 
their  hills  around  them,  are  not  as  cleanly  as  they  are  brave,  and  here 
they  were  penned  like  sheep  for  slaughter ; and  the  Cathedral 
required  fumigation  with  tar  and  sulphur  after  their  removal. 

On  January  1 oth  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  London  and  else- 
where for  trial.  It  is  not  related  what  was  the  meed  of  the  valiant 
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mayor,  Mr.  Pattison,  who,  though  he  boasted  himself  no  traitorous 
Scot,  but  a never-to-be-beaten  Englishman,  had,  nevertheless,  knelt 
to  the  conquering  Prince  and  given  the  city  keys  into  his  hands. 
Perchance  he  was  only  fined,  and  left  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  of  posterity,  who  sang  of  him — 

O Pattison  ! ohon  ! ohon  ! 

Thou  wonder  of  a mayor  ! 

Thou  blest  thy  lot  thou  wert  no  Scot, 

And  blustered  like  a player. 

What  hast  thou  done  with  sword  or  gun 
To  baffle  the  Pretender  ? 

Of  mouldy  cheese  and  bacon  grease 
Thou  much  more  fit  defender  ! 

O front  of  brass  and  brain  of  ass, 

With  heart  of  hare  compounded, 

How  are  thy  boasts  repaid  with  costs, 

And  all  thy  pride  confounded  ! 

Thou  needst  not  rave  lest  Scotland  crave 
Thy  kindred  or  . thy  favour. 

Thy  wretched  face  can  give  no  grace, 

No  glory  thy  behaviour. 

In  April  came  Culloden,  and  blood  ran  like  rivers  over  Scot- 
land and  England ; scourge,  sword,  and  firebrand  carried  ruin  and 
devastation  before  them.  Let  us,  who  are  so  proud  to  be  English, 
who  have  shuddered  over  the  stories  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta, over  Neapolitan  prisons  and  Siberian  mines  ; who  rose  in 
righteous  wrath  to  chastise  the  Austrian  woman-flogger  ; who  rage 
still  over  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  atrocities — let  us  at  least  re- 
member, to  our  small  credit,  that  the  horrors  of  Culloden  and 
Carlisle  were  instigated  by  no  English  prince,  though  he  bore  an 
English  title.  He  won  for  himself  a title,  to  which  his  right  has 
never  been  disputed,  that  will  never  fall  into  abeyance— the  Butcher 
of  Cumberland,  who  made  one  vast  slaughter-house  of  fair  Scotland. 

The  trial  in  London  of  the  Carlisle  prisoners  did  not  take  place 
until  July.  Townley  and  Hamilton  were  executed  with  others  at 
Kennington  ; one,  Samuel  Maddock,  saving  his  own  life  by  turning 
king’s  evidence  against  them.  Townley’s  head  was  one  of  those  placed 
over  Temple  Bar.  “Some  years  afterwards,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  optician,  who  used  to  let  out  glasses  to  people 
desirous  of  viewing  the  heads  on  Temple  Bar,  the  skull  of  Colonel 
Townley  was  obtained  by  his  relatives,  and  is  now  in  possession 
of  them  under  a glass  case.  ” 1 

! Mounsey’s  History  of  the  Occupation  of  Carlisle , 1745* 
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Captain  Hamilton’s  head  was  sent  to  Carlisle,  with  Captain  Ber- 
wick’s and  Lieutenant  Chadwick’s,  and  there  placed  on  the  English 
Gate,  to  convince  the  trembling  citizens  that  danger  from  those  dread 
foes  was  really  and  truly  past. 

At  the  latter  end  of  July  a number  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  carried  to  Lancaster  were  sent  back  to  Carlisle  for  trial.  Later 
there  arrived,  like  droves  of  starving  cattle,  the  prisoners  from  Cul- 
loden,  who  increased  their  number  to  385.  In  those  two  grim 
dungeons  of  Carlisle  Castle  they  were  herded  like  negroes  in  the 
hold  of  a slave-ship.  The  dungeons  are  built  in  the  thick  east  wall 
of  the  keep,  with  narrow,  double-locked  doors  bound  with  iron. 
To-day  we  may  stand  there  and  recall  the  ghastly  scene  : “ chief  and 
vassal,  lord  and  yeoman,”  crushed  into  the  dank  darkness.  Pierced 
in  the  thick  wall  at  one  end  of  the  larger  cell  is  a small  round 
aperture,  to  which  one  summer  day  the  choking  prisoners  crowded 
that  they  might  breathe,  and  thus  stopped  the  tiny  channel  of  air, 
so  that  many  of  those  left  on  the  floor  behind  died  of  suffocation. 
The  opening  for  ventilation  in  the  inner  cell  is  still  smaller.  We 
are  shown  the  iron  fastenings  in  the  walls  to  which  the  condemned 
Highlanders  were  manacled,  alternately  face  or  back  to  the  wall,  that 
they  might  less  easily  communicate  with  one  another. 

Had  all  the  prisoners  been  condemned  to  suffer  the  ghastly 
penalty  of  the  laws  against  high  treason,  the  nation  would  have  been 
surfeited  of  blood,  and  remembering  St.  Bartholomew  and  Smithfield, 
would  have  risen  in  disgust  against  a government  guilty  of  such  a 
massacre.  The  accused,  therefore,  were  bidden  to  cast  lots  so  that 
only  an  accidental  portion  of  their  number  should  stand  trial.  Many 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement,  preferring  to  await 
the  issue  of  a fair  trial.  A hundred  and  thirty-three  were  arraigned 
on  September  9 ; the  trials  followed  upon  the  12th  and  succeeding 
days.  In  the  list  of  those  against  whom  the  grand  jury  found  bills 
of  indictment  was  Thomas  Cappoch,  described  as  “ Thomas  Cappoch, 
the  bishop ” ; known  also  to  the  citizens  as  “the  rebel  bishop,”  and 
“the  mock  bishop,”  the  latter  term  referring  to  the  fountain  of  his 
honour,  who  himself  was  styled  by  a similarly  opprobrious  epithet. 

“No  report  has  been  kept  of  any  of  the  trials,  except  that  of 
Thomas  Cappoch,”  says  Mounsey,  who  frankly  adds,  “ and  that  is 
obviously  the  work  of  a fierce  partisan,  and  breathes  in  every  line  of 
it  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  prisoner.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  nor  any  difficulty  in  proving  it,  for  he  had  marched  with 
the  insurgents  from  Derby  to  Carlisle,  quartered  himself  in  Dr. 
Waugh’s  house,  and  mounted  guard  on  the  walls  during  the  siege  ” 
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—the  second  siege  by  Cumberland.  “ But  there  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  a systematic  endeavour  to  blacken  the  characters 
of  the  prisoners,  and  to  prevent  the  Royal  mercy  reaching  them.  No 
doubt  Cappoch  and  his  fellow  prisoners  used  language  in  regard  to 
their  conduct  that  sounded  provokingly  in  the  ears  of  the  loyal  people 
of  Carlisle ; and  it  might  be  politic,  or  at  least  conceived  to  be  so,  to 
talk  loudly  and  violently  against  them.” 

Several  of  the  prisoners  tried  to  save  themselves  on  the  plea  of 
compulsion,  and  in  some  cases  the  plea  availed  ; but  out  of  the  133 
tried  at  Carlisle  only  eleven  were  recommended  to  mercy,  and  thirty- 
six  acquitted.  A young  Scottish  gentleman  obtained  delay  on  plea 
of  being  a peer  as  Baron  of  Mordington.  The  two  young  brothers 
of  Mr.  Francis  Buchanan,  of  Arnprior,  were  let  off  because  of  their 
extreme  youth,  their  elder  brother  having  exercised  over  them  an 
influence  which  almost  amounted  to  force.  Some  got  off  as  French 
subjects. 

On  Monday,  September  22,  ninety-three  condemned  were  brought 
up  to  the  bar  for  sentence,  amongst  them  being  “ Cappoch,  the 
bishop,”  and  that  Major  Macdonald  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  His  sister  was  staying  with  Mrs. 
Warwick,  of  Warwick  Hall,  while  his  fate  was  pending.  Some 
were  sentenced  to  exile ; many  to  slavery  in  the  American  plan- 
tations ; the  others  to  that  awful  death,  with  mutilation  worse  than 
death,  which  to  hear  described  by  calm  judicial  lips  might  well 
have  paled  the  boldest  cheek  and  chilled  the  stoutest  heart.  They 
nearly  all  heard  their  sentence  vrith  great  courage,  the  brave  and 
loyal  gentlemen,  the  gallant  chiefs  and  their  simple  clansmen,  who 
had  known  no  law  but  their  will.  One  poor  boy,  Brand,  cried. 
Bishop  Cappoch,  who  stood  next  to  him,  turned  angrily  upon  him, 
saying  : “What  the  devil  are  you  afraid  of?  We  shan’t  be  tried  by 
a Cumberland  jury  in  the  next  world.”  Macdonald  of  Kinloch- 
Moidart,  touchingly  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  holding  out  against 
the  personal  fascination  of  the  Prince.  “ Lord,  man  ! ” he  exclaimed, 
“ what  could  I do  when  the  young  lad  came  to  my  house  ? ” 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Arnprior,  patient  and  gentle,  prepared  for 
death.  His  was  one  of  those  many  beautiful  characters  whom  the 
attraction  of  a high  heroic  duty  had  ever  drawn  to  the  Stuart 
standard,  such  as  the  Falklands  and  Montroses,  the  Dundees,  Der- 
wentwaters,  Lochiels,  and  Perths.  He  wron  the  admiration  of  the 
Whig  clergyman  who  attended  him  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
and  the  unruffled  fortitude  and  calmness  he  displayed.  “ If  I have 
offended  any,”  he  said,  “ I earnestly  beg  that  they  will  forgive  me ; 
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for  I am  sure  that  I forgive  all  the  world  ! ” By  two  hours’  delay  his 
gentle  spirit  might  have  been  spared  to  earth.  Two  hours  after  his 
execution,  his  reprieve  arrived  from  the  government. 

Of  Cappoch,  it  is  stated  by  a gentleman  who  visited  him,  “I 
went  into  the  Castle,  where  I found  the  young  gentleman  [Cappoch] 
at  his  devotions.  After  he  rose  from  prayers,  I told  him  after  what 
manner  he  was  reflected  on  in  the  papers.  ‘ Sir,’  says  he,  ‘ I’m  no 
stranger  to  such  calumnies.  I see  the  views  of  my  adversaries.  ’Tis 
in  order  to  exclude  me  from  the  king’s  mercy  and  clemency.  Some,’ 
says  he,  ‘ by  a gift  peculiar  to  themselves,  can  discern  objects  where 
they  are  not,  and  some  can  see  and  hear  things  that  were  never  seen 
nor  heard.’  ITe  added,  ‘Sir,  acquaint  the  world  I’ve  a just  sense  of  my 
present  unhappy  circumstances.  I’m  patient  and  resigned  under  my 
misfortunes,  and  I thank  God  I can  freely  forgive  my  enemies.’  ” 

Though  he  was  resigned,  he  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. He  and  six  of  his  fellow  prisoners  had  sawed  off  their  irons 
with  an  instrument  prepared  by  a new  method.  “ They  laid  a silk 
handkerchief  single  over  the  mouth  of  a drinking-glass  and  tied  it 
hard  at  the  bottom,  then  struck  the  end  of  a case-knife  on  the  brim 
of  the  glass  thus  covered  to  prevent  noise,  till  it  became  a saw. 
With  such  knives  they  cut  their  irons,  and  when  the  teeth  were 
blunt,  they  had  recourse  to  the  glass  to  renew  the  sharpness.  A 
knife  will  not  cut  a handkerchief  when  struck  upon  it  in  this  manner.” 
(Bohn.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine , 1746,  p.  555.) 

On  Saturday,  October  i3,  Cappoch,  with  Kinloch-Moidart,  Major 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  five  others,  were  taken  from  the  Castle 
to  be  executed  at  the  Gallows  Hill  of  Harraby — the  Haribee  of 
William  of  Deloraine — a mile  south  of  Carlisle,  a place  fatal  to  the 
Scotch  from  remote  antiquity.  They  were  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  English  Gate,  already  decorated  with  the  bleeding  heads  of  their 
comrades  who  had  been  executed  at  Kennington  ; Cappoch’s  dear 
friend,  Hamilton,  the  governor,  amongst  them.  One  and  all  died 
declaring  their  unshaken  conviction  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
“ Cappoch  is  said  to  have  read  a sermon  to  the  rest,”  says  Mounse)y 
“and  when  finished,  to  have  flung  it  to  the  crowd,  but  the  sheriff 
seized  it.  The  pamphlet  published  as  ‘The  Rebel  Bishop’s  Speech’ 
is  obviously  the  work  of  some  other  person.  They  then  engaged 
briefly  in  prayer,  and  gave  the  signal  The  hurdles  drew  off,  and 
the  executioner  performed  his  duty.”  This  was  William  Stout,  of 
Hexham,  who  did  the  sickening  work  for  twenty  guineas  and  the 
usual  perquisites.  They  were,  of  course,  half  hanged,  taken  down 
while  alive,  their  bowels  torn  out  and  burnt  before  their  eyes,  their 
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heads  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  divided  in  four  quarters.  “ The  remains 
of  Cappoch  and  two  others  were  buried  on  the  spot ; the  bodies  of 
the  rest  were  interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Carlisle.” 

The  heads  of  the  Highland  victims  were  placed  over  the  Scotch 
Gate,  where  they  remained  for  many  years.  “ A Highland  regiment 
in  after  times,”  Mounsey  tells  us,  “is  said  to  have  been  halted  on  the 
sands  without  the  gate,  in  order  to  avoid  marching  under  those 
revolting  mementos  ; ” and  “ Carlisle  Yetts,”  though  they  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  advances  of  modern  improvements,  survive  in 
song  : 

White  was  the  rose  in  his  gay  bonnet, 

As  he  faulded  me  in  his  broached  plaidie  ; 

His  hand  which  clasped  the  truth  of  luve, 

O it  was  aye  in  battle  readie. 

His  lang,  lang  hair  in  yellow  hanks 

Waved  o’er  his  cheeks,  so  sweet  and  ruddie  ; 

But  now  they  wave  o’er  Carlisle  Yetts, 

In  dripping  ringlets,  clotting  boodie. 

When  first  I came  by  merrie  Carlisle, 

Was  ne’er  a town  sae  sweetly  seeming  ; 

The  white  rose  flaunted  owre  the  wall, 

The  thristled  banners  far  were  streaming. 

When  I came  next  by  merrie  Carlisle, 

O sad,  sad  seemed  the  town  eerie ; 

The  auld,  auld  men  came  out  and  wept — 

“ O,  maiden,  come  ye  to  seek  your  dearie?  ” 

“The  head  of  one  of  the  rebels,”  says  Jefferson,  “was  mounted 
on  a long  pole  and  placed  on  the  citadel,  where  it  continued  for 
many  years,  a hideous  object  bleaching  in  the  sun.  . . . Within  this 
skull  a wren  built  her  nest,  obtaining  ingress  and  egress  through  one 
of  the  eye-holes.” 

Brampton  was  given  its  share  of  the  tragedy,  as  it  had  shared  the 
glory.  Lest  the  people’s  hearts  there  should  yearn  after  the  gallant 
young  Prince  who  had  made  his  home  among  them,  six  of  the  con- 
demned prisoners  of  Carlisle  were  sent  to  Brampton  to  be  executed 
on  September  19.  They  were  hanged  on  the  Capon  Tree,  an  oak 
many  hundreds  of  years  old,  of  which  no  trace  but  a stump  remains: 
a lonely  spot  between  Brampton  and  Talkin  Tarn,  where  a sandy 
lane  joins  the  high  paved  road  along  which  they  had  marched  so 
merrily  with  their  Prince.  Before  their  dying  eyes,  across  the  broad 
plain,  the  free  Scottish  hills  stretched  to  the  horizon.  For  many 
years  after,  their  spirits  were  said  to  flit  about  the  Capon  Tree  with 
airy  ropes  round  their  necks. 
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With  the  last  batch  of  victims  suffered  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  of 
Dunipace.  He  had  pleaded  “ Not  guilty,”  but  retracted  the  plea, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  the  strongest  assurance  that  his  life  would  be 
spared.  He  indulged  the  vain  hope  up  to  the  last.  His  wife  was 
Lady  Mary  Primrose,  daughter  of  Archibald,  first  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
who  had  been  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  Queen  Anne’s  husband.  The  second  earl,  Lady  Mary’s 
brother,  had  married  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  so  there  was 
much  family  interest  with  the  victorious  government  to  encourage 
such  a hope.  Lady  Mary  remained  with  her  husband  till  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution  ; “ but  the  trial  was  beyond  her  strength,”  says 
Mounsey.  “ In  one  short  year  she  witnessed  the  death  of  four  of 
her  children  and  the  execution  of  her  husband.  Bereft  and  broken- 
hearted, she  died  within  a month  afterwards  ; ” else  we  might  have 
been  pleased  to  find  her  in  the  Lady  Primrose  who  sheltered  Flora 
Macdonald  after  her  captivity  in  the  Tower,  and  so  many  other 
Jacobites  in  difficulties  ; among  them  the  Prince  himself,  when  he 
visited  London  in  1750. 

This  closing  scene  of  the  Carlisle  tragedy  was  enacted  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1746,  to  commemorate,  with  cruel  vindictiveness,  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  Prince  on  November  16,  1745.  Ten  others 
suffered  with  Sir  Archibald  Primrose. 

The  son  of  Major  Macdonald  was  kindly  sheltered  by  Mr. 
Warwick,  of  Warwick,  and  educated  for  the  Church,  but  died  young. 
The  major’s  broadsword  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Corby  Castle,  but 
how  it  came  there  Mr.  Mounsey  finds  it  difficult  to  explain,  for  he 
was  taken  at  Falkirk,  where  he  gave  up  his  sword  and  pistol  to  Lord 
Robert  Kerr.  It  may,  nevertheless,  very  well  have  found  its  way, 
with  other  relics,  to  the  hands  of  those  likely  to  prize  it  more  highly 
than  a descendant  of  the  Dutch  Schomberg. 

“ Thus  was  extinguished  ” — in  a rain  of  blood,  \vith  a hiss  of 
agony — “ the  torch  which  once  shook  itself  over  Britain  with  such 
terrific  glare.” 


ALISON  BUCKLER. 
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“GEDIPE  TYRANNET 

THOUGH  the  “CEdipus  Tyrannus”  is  the  best  known  and 
appreciated  of  all  Greek  plays,  it  is  known  only  from  perusal — 
few  have  seen  it  on  the  stage  ; and  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  a 
play,  even  when  read  and  explained  in  public  by  an  enthusiast  and  a 
genius,  gives  but  a poor  representation  of  the  real  thing.  His  scholar- 
ship may  be  profound,  his  enthusiasm  may  bring  out  all  the  delicate 
touches  of  language,  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  insight  may  light  up 
the  characters  and  situations ; nevertheless  gesture  and  movement,  the 
play  of  features,  scenery,  and  costume,  are  all  lacking.  Therefore 
my  purpose  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  representation  of  this  play  on 
the  boards  of  the  Comddie  Frangaise.  The  actors  were  all  picked  men, 
and  the  title  role  was  taken  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  in  any 
country,  M.  Mounet  Sully.  A Protestant  by  religion,  he  lives,  when 
off  the  stage,  a secluded  life  in  a country  house,  whither  he  retires 
to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body  consequent  upon 
each  performance  of  this  tragedy.  The  more  you  see  of  his  acting 
the  more  you  want  to  see.  Every  night  adds  a keener  edge  to  your 
appetite  ; satiety  is  impossible,  and  it  has  often  been  the  subject  of  a 
day-dream  what  he  would  be  as  King  Lear.  The  Comedie  Frangaise 
takes  a pride  in  the  purity  and  distinctness  of  its  pronunciation, 
which  renders  the  play  an  easy  one  to  follow.  The  French  version 
is  a good  one,  sonorous,  and  faithful  to  the  Greek.  The  mise  en  seine 
is  also  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  old  Greek  theatre.  The  ancient 
scenery  probably  began  and  ended  with  the  front  wall  of  the  palace, 
and  the  stage  was  very  shallow ; that  has  been  amplified  to  suit 
modern  requirements.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  reproduce 
the  ancient  orchestra,  which  used  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  among  the  spectators,  with  an  altar  in  the  middle,  round  which 
the  chorus  moved  in  solemn  dance  while  chanting  their  strophes  and 
antistrophes.  This  altar  and  this  dancing,  so  far  from  being  essential 
ingredients  in  Greek  tragedy,  were  merely  survivals  of  tragedy  in  its 
embryo  stage,  when  it  was  an  act  of  worship  of  Dionysus.  While  dis- 
carding this  unnecessary  environment,  the  management  retained  the 
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choral  epilogues,  which  so  accurately  reflect  the  two  currents  of 
thought— the  old-fashioned  AEschylean  faith,  and  the  new-fangled 
Euripidean  doubt — which  rule  as  strongly  in  the  Paris  of  to-day  as 
they  did  in  philosophic  Athens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  play  is  full 
of  blind  determinism.  It  was  considered  inevitable  that  QEdipus 
should  kill  Laius,  and  the  pathos  consisted  in  the  entanglement  of  a 
strong  man  in  the  meshes  of  fate.  From  our  point  of  view  the  pathos 
consists  in  the  sight  of  a fine  man  coming  to  utter  shipwreck  owing 
to  one  flaw  in  his  character.  QEdipus  was  a free  agent,  but  he  was 
cursed  with  a fiery  impetuosity,  which  makes  him  rise  in  arms  under 
provocation,  and  kill  his  aggressor  ; and  this  was  the  root  of  all  his 
troubles.  Dismal  and  fearful  is  the  punishment  of  this  weak  point 
in  his  nature  : 

Love  by  harsh  evidence 
Thrown  from  its  eminence, 

Even  God’s  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

The  three  sonorous  thumps  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  were  repeated 
by  an  unseen  hand,  and  the  curtain  rose.  On  the  left  stood  the 
temple  in  perspective  ; in  the  background  rose  the  palace  ; and  in  the 
open  foreground  some  altars  had  been  erected.  The  low-lying 
houses  grouped  round  the  acropolis  of  Thebes  were  dimly  seen  in 
the  grey  distance,  between  the  palace  and  the  temple.  At  this  part 
of  the  stage  the  steps,  up  which  Teiresias  and  the  shepherds  came, 
descended  towards  the  city  beneath.  Lastly,  some  poplars  stood 
round  the  temple,  pillars  of  blackness  against  the  rising  sun.  The 
women  of  Thebes  are  either  kneeling  in  silent  prayer  or  crouching 
round  the  altars  and  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  a look  of  fixed 
despair  on  their  faces.  For  a pestilence  has  been  creeping  into  the 
homes  of  Thebes ; the  insidious  blue  haze  has  welled  up  from  the 
Boeotian  swamps  to  enshroud  the  city,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
have  been  struck  down  with  the  children.  The  soldiers  in  their 
helmets  mingle  with  the  peasants,  who  are  picturesquely  clad  in 
leathern  shirts,  their  hats  on  their  backs,  and  their  legs,  from  knee  to 
ankle,  bound  round  in  those  leathern  thongs  which  are  still  charac- 
teristic of  the  shepherds  of  Spain.  The  elders  of  the  city  wear 
garments  akin  to  togas,  half  covered  by  white  cloaks.  Down  the 
steps  of  the  palace  comes  the  king,  followed  by  the  queenly  Jocasta, 
and  the  chorus  raise  imploring  hands  to  heaven,  while  he  prays  that 
the  answer  of  the  oracle  may  reveal  the  means  of  expelling  the 
plague  : 

Fais  qu’elle  nous  ramene,  O Phoebus,  roi  des  cieux, 

Le  bonheur. 
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Creon,  clothed  in  a sober  grey  robe,  appears  on  the  scene,  followed 
by  two  elders.  He  almost  runs  in  to  kiss  the  king’s  hands,  who 
receives  him  with  equal  warmth.  Then  CEdipus,  solemnly  stretching 
out  his  hand,  motions  for  silence,  and  the  expectant  and  anxious 
crowd  lower  their  heads  and  cover  their  faces,  while  Creon  declares 
the  response  of  the  oracle.  This  is  that  the  murder  of  Laius  needs  to 
be  expiated.  Creon  hands  the  sacred  laurel-branch  to  CEdipus,  who 
reverently  carries  it  to  his  lips  before  he  lays  it  on  the  altar,  and 
utters  the  first  sentence  of  that  thrilling  Sophoclean  “ irony  ” which 
permeates  this  drama  : 

Mes  yeux  n’ont  jamais  vu  ce  roi. 

And  now  he  begins  to  have  a vague  mistrust  of  Creon  himself ; 
might  he  not  even  have  suborned  the  murderers  ? And  he  says  with 
vehemence  : 

Des  brigands  avoir  eu  cette  audace  ? Voyez  ! 

C’est  un  complot. 

And  his  agitation  increases,  till  he  almost  shouts  the  words  : 

L’assassin,  quel  qu’il  soit,  la  main  sanglante  et  vile 
Contre  moi-meme  un  jour  se  tournerait,  je  crois. 

A most  unconscious  prophecy.  The  chorus  lay  their  suppliant 
boughs  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  CEdipus  re-enters  the  palace. 
Music  is  heard ; to  the  accompaniment  of  octaves  on  the  violins,  a 
maiden,  standing  on  the  steps,  declaims  the  strophe  in  a broken  voice : 

O vous  qu’implore  ma  souffrance, 

Repondez-moi,  divins  accents  ! 

The  dress  of  the  maidens  is  a close  copy  of  the  Greek,  even  down 
to  the  sandals ; they  are  living  caryatides  with  colour  added.  In  the 
antistrophe  the  chorus  kneel  down  and  pray.  The  tone  of  the  prayer 
is  at  first  cheerful,  and  the  violins  play  a rippling  melody,  but  the 
close  is  pathetic,  and  it  winds  up  with  the  mournful  strains  of  the 
clarionet. 

In  the  second  act  the  stage  is  full  of  colour,  the  white  robes  of 
the  priests  being  well  set  off  by  the  peacock-blue,  terra-cotta,  and 
grey  vestments  of  the  chorus.  GEdipus  comes  out  of  the  palace, 
and  standing  on  the  steps,  charges  the  people  to  find  the  murderer  of 
Laius.  “ Etranger  a ce  crime  ” himself,  he  appeals  to  them  with 
intense  energy — 

Celui  de  vous  qui  sait  par  la  main  de  quel  homme 

Ce  fils  de  Labdacus  a peri,  qu’il  parle. 

A masterly  stroke  of  art ; the  poor  unconscious  criminal,  what  pains 
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he  takes  ! Throughout  the  speech  his  voice  rings  out  louder  and 
louder,  till  it  culminates  in  the  great  trumpet-call — 

Comme  un  fleau  vivant  chassez  le  criminal. 

Then  in  calmer,  lower  tones  he  resumes,  “ Faites,  done,  O Thdbains, 
tout  ce  que  je  proclame,”  and  descends  the  steps.  Meanwhile, 
Teiresias,  the  seer,  has  been  sent  for,  and  a burst  of  anapaestic  music 
now  signals  his  approach.  With  a boy  at  his  side  to  guide  him,  he 
appears  laboriously  mounting  the  winding  path.  His  sightless  eye- 
balls, his  bowed  form,  and  long  white  beard  are  enough  to  point  him 
out  as  the  historic  seer.  He  is  clothed  in  white,  and  a white  hood 
covers  his  head.  His  answers  are  at  first  given  in  a low,  reluctant 
voice  ; but  when  his  obstinate  refusal  to  be  more  explicit  is  construed 
into  a sign  of  treachery  to  Thebes,  and  of  contempt  for  the  perish- 
ing Thebans,  then  at  last  he  speaks  in  the  tones  of  a Hebrew 
prophet,  a Micaiah  denouncing  Agag,  and  his  voice  thrills  with  sup- 
pressed excitement  as  he  hurls  the  thunderbolt  : “ C’est  toi  le  fleau 
qui  souille  mon  pays.”  Observe  that  “ mon  ” ; the  patriot  as  well  as 
the  prophet  speaks.  The  accusation  produces  nothing  but  pure  in- 
credulity, and  even  the  priests  stand  by  the  king  as  he  thunders  out — 

Si  je  n’avais  pitie  de  ta  folle  vieillesse, 

Tu  connaitrais  dej&  ce  que  vaut  ta  science. 

But  when  the  prophet  mutters  that  the  king  is  blind  to  his  awful 
position,  the  people  turn  their  backs  on  the  king,  the  women  raise 
their  hands  in  supplication  to  Apollo,  and  then  bow  their  heads ; 
while  the  insulted  prophet  gives  full  vent  to  his  Teelings,  casts  in  the 
king’s  teeth  his  “ detestable  marriage,”  and  with  rugged  eloquence 
pictures  his  misery  and  exults  over  it  : 

Quels  antres,  quels  rochers,  quel  Citheron  sauvage 
Ne  retentiront  pas  de  tes  cris  ! Quel  rivage  ! 

Notice  the  power  of  the  French  version.  Lastly,  when,  leaning 
once  more  on  his  boy,  he  turns  to  go,  he  levels  this  enigma  at  the 
king  Ce  jour  te  yerra  najtre  et  mourir  tout  ensemble. 

To  the  hideous  charge  of  parricide,  the  ghastly  imputations  on 
his  marriage,  and  the  prophecy  of  a life  of  misery,  (Edipus  listens 
with  a calm  hauteur , merely  turning  to  the  coryphaeus,  as  if  to  appeal 
from  madness  to  common  sense  ; and  finally,  nothing  daunted,  he 
stands  by  a pillar  of  the  temple,  “ every  inch  a king,”  to  watch  the 
dreamer  of  dreams  disappear  down  the  path.  But  then  his  strong 
will  ceases  to  support  this  assumption  of  indifference  ; the  words  of 
Teiresias  have  struck  home  ; and  the  wound,  scarcely  noticed  in  the 
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fury  of  recrimination,  now  begins  to  smart.  Like  a man  in  a dream, 
he  mounts  the  steps  of  the  palace.  The  strophe,  which  is  introduced 
by  rumbling,  uneasy  music,  describes  the  Furies  following  on  the 
track  of  the  murderer.  During  the  antistrophe  the  maidens  gaze 
in  astonishment  at  the  coryphaeus,  a Euripidean  freethinker,  who 
scandalises  their  religious  scruples  by  supporting  the  king  against 
any  number  of  prophets. 

The  third  act  opens  with  a quarrel  between  (Edipus  and  Creon — 
a passage  of  arms  which  seems  dull  and  unreal  to  the  reader ; but  on 
the  stage  every  sentence  is  uttered  in  fiery  haste  ; retorts  flash  back- 
wards and  forwards  almost  too  quickly  for  the  ear  to  catch  them. 
(Edipus  suspects  Creon  of  having  suborned  Teiresias  to  make  these 
accusations  in  order  to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  Therefore, 
striding  up  to  him  in  splendid  anger,  he  shouts  : 

Perfide,  oses-tu  bien  ! Qu’est-ce  qui  te  decide 
A tenter  contre  moi  ce  complot  regicide  ? 

And,  seizing  Creon’s  hand,  he  cross-questions  him.  “ Teiresias 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  Laius’  murder ; why  did  he  not  accuse  me 
then  ? ” “ J’aurais  tue  Laius  ! Ignominie  ! ” and  he  advances  to 

the  chorus  for  sympathy.  Only  once  does  a calm  supervene,  when 
Jocasta’s  name  is  mentioned  ; then  the  man’s  love  for  his  wife  con- 
quers his  passion,  and  he  says  quietly,  “ Et  ses  moindres  desirs  sont 
des  ordres  pour  moi.”  But  the  old  excitement  returns  when  Creon 
pleads  that  he  is  already  heir  to  the  throne. 

Voila  ce  qui  te  rend  plus  coupable  qu’un  autre, 
retorts  (Edipus.  “A  foolish  suspicion,”  replies  Creon,  and  the  words 
rush  from  his  mouth, 

Ce  delire  entre-t-il  dans  une  ame  sensee  ? 

In  vain  the  coryphaeus  tries  to  make  peace  ; CEdipus  can  bear  it 
no  longer.  “ Thebes  ! Thebes  ! ” he  shouts,  and  the  chorus  press 
round  the  combatants.  Hearing  the  noise,  Jocasta  enters,  and 
separates  them.  But  the  sympathy  of  the  chorus  is  estranged,  and 
they  loudly  applaud  Creon,  and  follow  him  as  he  goes  ; a mere 
remnant  stays  with  the  king.  Once  again  the  proud  spirit  which 
had  leapt  to  arms  against  the  loud  accuser,  and  had  steeled  itself  in 
contempt,  begins  to  falter,  and  gasping  with  rage  and  horror,  he 
mutters  : 

Le  meurtre  de  Laius,  c’est  qu’il  en  m’accuse  ! 

Even  Jocasta,  with  all  her  disbelief  in  Delphi,  cannot  reassure  him, 
and  even  confirms  his  terror,  when,  as  a proof  of  oracular  fallibility,  she 
says  of  the  death  of  Laius  that  several  brigands  murdered  him  at  the 
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hree  cross-roads,  and  not  one  man.  The  “ three  cross-roads  ” call  up 
memories  and  suspicions,  which  are  strengthened  by  her  description 
of  Lai  us  as  having  a certain  likeness  to  CEdipus.  Hoarse  with 
sorrow,  he  murmurs  that  the  oracle  is  only  too  true,  he  himself  was 
really  the  murderer  of  the  old  king.  Told  in  a voice  which  trembles 
with  excitement,  the  story  of  his  life  comes  out ; how  the  cruel 
prophecy  that  he  would  kill  his  father  drove  him  from  his  home  at 
Corinth.  But  with  a warrior’s  fierce  delight,  he  relates  how  the  old 
man,  who  provoked  him  to  wrath  at  the  three  cross-roads,  fell  “ laid 
low  by  the  heavy  staff  I held  in  my  hand.”  But  the  proud  spirit 
soon  breaks  down  again.  “Is  there  anyone  in  the  world  so  abhorred 
by  the  gods  as  I am  ? ” he  murmurs,  in  humility  and  sorrow.  Yet 
for  a moment  the  darkness  is  lit  up  by  his  love  for  the  father,  as  he 
deems  him,  whom  he  had  to  desert,  and  he  cries,  “ O Polybus  ! O 
my  father  ! ” 

But  there  is  yet  one  door  of  escape  : the  shepherd  who  brought 
the  news  of  the  murder  spoke  of  a gang  of  brigands,  did  he  not  ? 
He  turns  to  the  chorus,  who  eagerly  confirm  him.  Then  it  was  not 
Laius  whom  he  killed  ! Relieved  from  their  anxiety,  the  king  and 
queen  embrace  affectionately,  and  ascend  the  steps  of  the  palace, 
Jocasta  expressing  her  tender  devotion  to  her  husband.  Solemn  and 
harmonious  music  is  heard,  which  might  have  come  out  of  “ Parsifal.” 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  a procession  of  maidens  bearing 
flowers.  Slowly  they  descend  from  the  palace  before  the  queen,  and 
offer  them  upon  the  altar.  The  queen  kneels,  and  prays  for  rest  to 
her  husband’s  troubled  mind.  Then  a messenger  arrives  to  announce 
the  death  of  Polybus.  (Edipus  enters,  absolutely  crushed  in  spirit. 
After  all,  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  his  innocence.  But  here  apparently 
a triumph  awaits  him.  Polybus  is  dead,  and  therefore  (Edipus,  after 
all,  is  not  guilty  of  having  slain  his  father ; the  oracle  has  been  a 
lying  prophet.  The  effect  of  the  news  upon  him  affords  fresh  proof 
of  his  natural  kindness.  He  receives  the  news  in  silence — a silence 
only  broken  by  his  sobs.  And  when  he  does  recover  to  sing  a song 
of  triumph  over  the  oracle,  there  come,  in  a minor  key,  a few  notes 
of  exquisite  feeling — 

k moins  que  mon  depart, 

En  desolant  son  coeur,  n’ait  tue  le  vieillard. 

But  there  still  remains  the  oracle  about  his  mother.  However, 
the  messenger  sets  his  fears  at  rest  by  explaining  that  he  is  no  son  of 
Polybus,  but  an  exposed  child. 

C’est  moi  qui  deliai  la  sanglante  courroie 
Qui  traversal  tes  pieds. 
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This  sends  a shudder  through  Jocasta ; she  recognises  her 
handiwork  : she  had  exposed  this  child,  and  the  man  before  her  is 
her  son.  A look  at  the  “ swollen  feet  ” is  enough  to  convince  her — 
swollen  with  the  cord  passed  through  them.  So  lost  is  she  in  the 
horrible  train  of  thought,  that  she  replies  with  random  words  to  her 
husband’s  question  as  to  the  missing  slave  who  exposed  the  child. 
But  GEdipus  is  determined  to  know  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  dashes, 
with  his  old  vehemence,  into  the  crowd  to  look  for  anyone  who  knows 
anything  of  this  slave.  When  the  frantic  queen  implores  him  to 
desist,  he  sneeringly  observes  that  her  pride  seems  to  be  wounded 
on  account  of  her  husband’s  low  parentage.  But  she,  making  no 
answer,  hurries  away  up  the  steps  of  the  palace,  turns  round  for  a 
moment  to  cry  “ Malheureux,  malheureux  ! ” and  then  disappears 
into  the  inner  darkness.  The  chorus  are  astonished,  and  press 
forward  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  watch  her  retreating  form.  But 
CEdipus,  while  the  slave  is  being  fetched,  sits  by  the  altar,  staring 
into  space  with  startled,  troubled  eyes.  The  maidens  come  round 
him,  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus  offers  consolation.  The  clarionet 
plays  a cheerful  air,  taken  up  by  the  violins,  and  accompanied  by  the 
’cellos,  and  we  hear  a hopeful  chaunt.  But  CEdipus  stares  at  the 
singer  in  doubt.  Yet  in  the  antistrophe  which  follows,  another 
cheerful  dance  melody  is  played,  and  the  optimistic  singer  declares 
that  CEdipus  is  a son  of  the  gods.  Suddenly  the  slave  is  seen 
coming  up  the  steps.  In  great  excitement,  CEdipus  speaks  the  three 
lines,  “ Qui  vient  a nous,”  & c.,  all  in  one  breath.  The  slave  is  old 
and  feeble,  thin,  and  clad  in  rags  ; his  head  and  his  hands  shake  as 
if  with  palsy,  and  his  voice  is  quavering.  But  when  he  is  told  that 
CEdipus  is  the  child  whom  he  exposed  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  his 
lassitude  is  shaken  off  in  a moment,  and  he  bursts  out  into  a furious 
attack  on  the  messenger — 

Miserable  ! va-t-en  aux  enfers  ! Plus  un  mot ! 

and  makes  a rush  at  him,  which  is  only  stopped  by  the  king’s  strong 
arm.  Sullen  silence  or  an  indirect  answer  is  all  he  will  vouchsafe  to 
the  questions  put  to  him,  till  at  last  the  hot-tempered  CEdipus  throws 
him  down.  “ Spare  my  old  age,  I beseech  thee,  O king,”  he  mumbles. 
More  procrastination  is  followed  by  another  blow.  But  the  truth 
must  come.  Seizing  the  slave’s  arm,  the  king  asks  him  point-blank : 
“ Did  the  queen  give  you  the  child?”  “She  did.”  The  victim  of 
circumstance  clasps  his  head  in  his  arms,  as  if  to  keep  it  from 
splitting  ; then,  standing  by  a pillar  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and 
tearing  his  clothes,  he  cries  with  a loud  voice  : 
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Adieu,  done  ! je  te  vois, 

O lumiere  des  cieux,  pour  la  derniere  fois, 

and  rushes  into  the  palace  to  accomplish  his  design.  The  great 
sadness  finds  expression  in  music.  Amid  the  solemn  throb  of  the 
violoncellos,  the  clarionet  begins  the  mournful  strain,  and  the 
melancholy  violins  continue  it.  The  chorus  hide  their  faces,  and 
then  stretch  out  their  hands  in  pity  to  the  palace. 

In  the  last  act,  we  see  the  messengers  standing  on  the  steps  to 
announce  the  tragedy  that  has  taken  place  within  the  palace.  The 
queen  has  stabbed  herself.  CEdipus  has  torn  out  his  eyes.  Then, 
while  the  double  basses  play  a funeral  dirge,  the  chorus  advance 
very  slowly,  step  by  step,  and,  having  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
peer  eagerly  into  the  darkness  of  the  palace.  They  see  CEdipus 
coming,  and  turn  away  with  a shudder,  and  tremble  again  when  he 
removes  the  mantle  from  his  face  and  lets  the  bleeding  sockets  of 
his  eyes  be  seen.  Clad  in  a plain  white  robe,  he  gropes  his  way 
down  the  steps,  and  with  outstretched  arms,  cries  in  a loud  and 
lamentable  voice  : 

Helas  ! Helas  ! Helas  ! 

But  his  old  vehemence  revives,  as  he  curses  the  man  who  would 
not  let  him  die  in  the  wilderness. 

Va  ! puisses-tu  perir,  toi  qui,  dans  les  forets, 

Detachas  de  mes  pieds  la  sanglante  laniere  ! 

He  throws  off  his  robe,  and  stands  in  his  chiton  alone.  The  cory- 
phaeus, in  pity,  embraces  him,  and  a great  silence  follows.  Most  mag- 
nificently does  M.  Mounet  Sully  render  the  next  great  speech  of 
the  king’s,  with  its  rapid  transitions  from  vehemence  to  misery. 
When  the  coryphaeus  suggests  that  suicide  is  better  than  a life  of 
blindness,  CEdipus  bursts  out  with  his  old  impetuosity,  “ I won’t 
listen  to  either  blame  or  advice.”  But  the  words  are  no  sooner  out 
of  his  mouth  than  he  feels  about  for  a human  hand,  and  touching 
his  friendly  counsellor,  clutches  his  arm  as  though  he  would  never 
let  it  go.  Then  the  old  vehemence  returns  again,  and  he  cries 
out — 

O Citheron,  pourquoi 

Ne  m’as-tu  pas  tue  sur  tes  apres  sommets  ! 

But  this  mood  as  quickly  passes  off,  and  kneeling  down,  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  he  recalls,  in  a quiet,  pathetic  voice,  the  old  home  in 
Corinth,  and  the  kind  foster-father.  Then,  in  a lightning-flash, 
comes  the  memory  of  his  exile,  and  that  meeting  of  the  three 
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cross-roads,  “ which  drank  the  blood  of  my  father  shed  by  me.” 
He  cannot  endure  the  nightmare. 

Sur  un  bord  solitaire  cachez-moi  ! Tuez-moi  ! 

he  cries,  and  dashes  towards  the  steps.  He  trips  up,  falls,  and 
slowly  rises  again.  Then  the  maidens  advance,  and  kneeling  by  his 
side,  comfort  him.  And  now  Creon  enters,  and  stands  by  the  pillar, 
erect  and  proud,  while  QEdipus  makes  one  humble  petition — that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  embrace  his  two  children.  They  come  in,  and 
run  up  to  him.  Kneeling  down,  and  putting  an  arm  round  each,  he 
says  in  a husky  voice,  “ Soyez  heureuses,”  and  feels  their  hair,  and 
kisses  their  heads,  till  he  is  forcibly  separated  from  them.  The  same 
solemn  music  is  again  heard,  and  an  attendant  slave  leads  him 
slowly  away,  while  all  the  shepherds  kneel.  What  must  it  be  to 
see  M.  Sully  as  King  Lear  ! 
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CISSA'S  CITY 

AND  ROUND  ABOUT  IT. 

WITHIN  the  memory  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  Western  Sussex  was  an  absolute 
terra  incognita  even  to  those  who  lived  within  a dozen  miles  of  it. 
Before  the  era  of  macadamised  highways  and  of  railways,  when  the 
far-famed  Sussex  mud  successfully  precluded  anything  like  pedestrian 
and  cycling  pursuits,  the  practical  inaccessibility  of  the  locality  might 
have  been  summed  up  in  that  sharp  retort  of  a certain  fashionable 
London  belle  when  invited  by  her  country  cousins  to  pay  them  a 
visit.  “ Ask  me  there  ! ” she  replied  as  she  darted  a withering  look 
of  scorn  ; “you  might  as  well  ask  me  to  the  moon;  and,  besides,  it 
leads  to  Nowhere.”  The  ever-increasing  tide  of  visitors  to  the  South 
of  England  during  recent  years  has,  of  course,  led  to  a wider 
acquaintance  with  this  secluded  region  ; but  even  now  it  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  just  a little  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
and  that  few  pedestrians,  even  of  the  thorough-going  order,  ever 
trouble  themselves  to  explore  its  recesses.  On  a fine,  clear  day  the 
eye  of  the  wanderer  on  the  South  Downs— that  gentle  range  of 
grassy  hills  which  extends  for  many  a mile  along  the  Sussex  sea- 
board— may  descry  afar  off  a tall  spire,  beneath  which  has  nestled, 
aye  this  twelve  centuries  and  more,  the  episcopal  city  of  Chichester — 
the  star,  as  we  may  term  it  not  inaptly,  of  Western  Sussex.  To 
persons  of  a reflective  turn  of  mind,  or  possessed  of  antiquarian 
tastes,  Chichester  is  not  an  uninviting  spot.  Of  course,  the  visitor 
finds  the  place  itself  what  is  commonly  called  dull  even  at  the  best 
of  times,  yet  for  all  that  Chichester  is  so  rich  in  landmarks  of  the 
ages  which  are  so  distant  and  so  different  from  our  own  that  he 
finds  it  well  worth  his  while  to  pause,  even  but  for  a brief  space, 
in  order,  if  haply  he  can,  to  summon  from  the  ample  portfolio  of 
its  past  history  some  of  the  men  and  events  of  which  it  was  once 
the  scene,  especially  in  days  such  as  these,  when,  as  one  has  said, 
a fastidious  curiosity,  satiated,  it  would  seem,  with  the  rich  indigestible 
delicacies  of  the  present,  is  turning  with  zest  and  avidity  to  the  potted 
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meats  of  the  past.  The  see  of  Chichester  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
historian.  For  its  chronicles  have  been  narrated  with  a patient,  a 
loving,  and  an  accurate  hand  by  Dr.  Stephens,  the  present  learned 
and  accomplished  occupant  of  the  Deanery  of  Winchester.  We  have 
often  thought  what  a pity  it  was  that  the  Deanery  of  Chichester  did 
not  fall  vacant  during  the  administration  of  a Liberal  Ministry, 
since  then  Dr.  Stephens  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
called  to  preside  over  a foundation  with  the  history  of  which  he  is 
so  thoroughly  conversant.  But  it  has  been  otherwise  ordered,  and 
we  trust  that  at  no  distant  date  he  will  see  his  way  to  do  for  the 
annals  of  the  see  of  Winchester  what  he  has  so  well  done  for  the  annals 
of  the  see  of  Chichester.  We  desire  here  once  and  for  all  to  express 
he  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Stephens’s 
works  for  many  of  the  facts  which  in  the  course  of  this  paper  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Literary 
politeness  might  betray  us  into  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that  all 
our  readers  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  England 
between  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. That  is  among  the  many  things  which,  to  borrow  the  oft- 
repeated  phrase  of  a great  historian,  every  schoolboy  knows. 
Lengthened  experience  has,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  fully 
confirmed  us  in  the  conviction  that  in  regard  to  these  subjects  of 
universal  knowledge  the  majority  of  people  seldom  or  never  object 
to  being  treated  somewhat  after  the  manner  suggested  by  the  cele- 
brated Monsieur  Jourdain.  He,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  knew  Latin,  naively  replied,  “ Oui,  mais  faites  comme  si 
je  ne  le  savais  pas.”  Taking  then  for  granted  that  our  readers  know 
all  about  the  fifth  century  history  of  their  native  land,  it  will  be  a 
direct  sequitur  from  such  an  assumption  to  proceed  as  if  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex  was  founded  in  a.d.  477  by  ^Ella,  whose  powerful 
son  Cissa  gave  his  name  to  the  Roman  city  of  Regnum,  consequently 
thereafter  known  as  Cissan-ceaster,  and  in  later  days  as  Chichester. 

It  is  a somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  Sussex,  though  adjoining 
the  county  of  Kent — Sussex  that  undoubtedly  would  now  rank  among 
the  most  religious  English  counties-— -was  the  last  to  be  converted, 
like  the  Athenians,  from  the  gods  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped 
to  Christianity.  Various  circumstances,  upon  which  we  cannot  now 
stay  to  dwell,  sufficiently  account  for  this.  A spot  called  Bosham, 
the  home  of  one  Boso  or  Bosa,  long  continued  to  be  the  only  mis- 
sionary station  in  Sussex  deserving  of  the  names  and  even  that,  we 
are  assured  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  was  a failure  on  the  whole. 
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Bosham  was  presided  over  by  a Christian  of  high  descent  named 
Dicul,  but  it  was  not  he  who  can  be  regarded  in  any  real  sense  as 
the  apostle  par  excellence  of  Sussex.  That  honour  must  be  accorded 
to  the  celebrated  Wilfrith,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  We  cannot 
narrate  at  length  the  circumstances  which  brought  this  prelate  from 
a home  in  the  North  to  an  exile  in  the  South.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  in  the  seventh  century  Wilfrith  sought  a refuge  in  the  royal  villa 
of  ASthelwealh,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  which  was  situated  on 
what  we  now  call  Selsey  Bill. 

The  intelligent  youth  of  this  country,  trained  under  the  national 
system  of  elementary  education,  are  credited  by  a vulgar  error  with  a 
knowledge  of  everything.  As  a consequence  of  this  it  is  generally  found 
that  they  know  nothing,  and  when,  as  often  happens,  what  are  con- 
sidered as  the  most  forward  in  the  geography  of  their  native  land  are 
questioned  respecting  the  position  of  Selsey  and  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  they  stand  abashed  and  dumb.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  sup- 
pose that  the  majority  of  adults  would  fare  any  better  on  being  similarly 
tackled,  and  they  will  pardon  us  when  we  remind  them  of  the  fact 
that  Selsey  constitutes  the  south-westerly  projection  of  Sussex,  that 
the  small  village  which  does  duty  as  its  capital  signifies,  according 
to  the  Venerable  Bede,  “ the  Isle  of  Seals,”  and  that  the  spot  where 
the  island  terminates  is  called  Selsey  Bill,  possibly  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a bill-hook.  Can  it  be  true,  we  hear  some  say,  that 
seals  once  made  this  wave-beat  shore  their  home  ? Even  so.  Once 
upon  a time,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  nobody  knows 
when,  seals  thereabouts  gambolled  the  live-long  day,  and  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries  are  in  the  hedges  nowadays.  The  public 
taste  throughout  Sussex,  if  we  may  believe  the  monastic  chroniclers 
at  this  remote  period  of  its  history,  sorely  needed  what  Mrs. 
Jarley,  of  waxwork  celebrity,  called  “improving,”  or,  as  we  should 
say,  evangelising,  and  it  will  occasion  no  surprise  to  any  to  learn 
that  the  desolate  spot  was  soon  graced  by  a monastery.  Selsey 
to-day  is  an  uninviting  tract  enough,  but  what  it  must  have  been  in 
Anglo-Saxon  days  we  can  only  faintly  imagine.  The  splash  of  the 
seal  and  the  cry  of  the  sea  gull  alone  woke  the  slumbering  echoes. 
To  make  a long  story  short,  Wilfrith  got  a grant  from  his  patron  of 
Selsey,  which  then  contained  eighty-seven  families  and  two  hundred 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  whose  manumission  he  procured,  to  his  honour 
be  it  said,  by  submitting  them  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Wilfrith,  of  course,  converted  Selsey  into  a bishopric,  and  erected 
his  k-a OeSpcL,  or  stool,  in  a church  which  was  reared  in  honour  of 
Saint  Peter,  most  probably  in  remembrance  of  his  more  splendid 
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church  in  York.  It  appears  that  he  soon  won  the  affections  of  the 
■islanders,  who  must  have  been  either  very  simple  or  very  stupid,  if 
not  a combination  of  both.  Once  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  a 
drought  upon  the  land  which  lasted  three  years.  During  this  long 
time  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  gangs 
of  fifties,  and  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  to  perish,  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  that  “ gentle  craft  ” which  Isaac  Walton  and  Charles 
Cotton  did  so  much  to  popularise.  Wilfrith,  we  learn,  was  instru- 
mental in  stopping  this  wholesale  suicide  only  by  procuring  a number 
of  fishing  nets  and  teaching  the  benighted  islanders  the  use  of  them. 
A combination  of  political  circumstances  effected  the  recall  of  Wilfrith 
to  the  metropolitical  see  of  York  in  the  year  685.  For  nearly  fifteen 
years  afterwards  the  see  of  Selsey  remained  vacant,  but  on  the  division 
of  the  South  Saxon  Kingdom  by  Ine,  Cardwalla’s  successor,  it  was 
revived,  and  more  than  twenty  prelates  filled  it  between  that  date 
and  the  Norman  Conquest.  Among  the  number  was  one  Sigga,  who 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Cloveshoo,  convened  under  Archbishop 
Cuthberth  for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But 
Selsey  was  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Dunwich  and  other  lost  towns. 
Of  the  monastic  buildings  which  were  tenanted  by  Wilfrith  and  his 
clergy,  and  their  successors,  only  a few  now  meet  the  eye  of  the 
searcher  for  them.  The  fishing  boats  glide  smoothly  over  what  was 
once  the  “ Bishop’s  Park  ” and  the  “ Bishop’s  Coppice.”  The  little 
town  which  grew  up  round  the  monastery  vanished  under  successive 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  over  its  site. 
William  Camden,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  who  wrote  his  “Britannia  ” 
in  the  days  of  Bluff  King  Hal,  tells  us  at  that  time  the  ruins  of 
Selsey’s  monastery  were  plainly  discernible  to  the  naked  eye  beneath 
the  waves.  At  that  date,  too,  the  episcopal  park,  well  stocked  with 
deer,  wras  not  submerged,  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  still  per« 
petuated  on  a line  of  anchorage  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Sussex  which  is  locally  called  “ the  Park.”  Dr.  Stephens  prints  a 
copy  of  a curious  mandate,  which  was  issued  in  1407  by  Bishop 
William  Rede,  whose  wrath  had  been  kindled  by  the  depredations  of 
divers  poachers  in  Selsey  Park.  The  mandate  sets  forth  that  it  had 
come  to  his  lordship’s  ears,  “ through  trustworthy  sources,  that  certain 
sons  of  damnation,”  whose  names  and  persons  are  unknown,  “seduced 
by  a devilish  spirit  and  abandoning  the  fear  of  God,  hunted  in  our 
park  at  Selsey  with  hounds,  nets,  arrows,  and  other  instruments  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  31 ; broke  down  the  fences  of  the  park,  and  dared 
to  chase,  slay  and  carry  away  deer  and  other  wild  animals.”  1 The 
1 Stephens’s  Memorials  of  Chichester , pp.  106-107. 
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missive,  indited  at  Amberley  Castle,  where  Bishop  Rede  was  then 
residing,  concluded  with  threats  of  the  greater  excommunication 
upon  the  offenders  with  “ cross  upraised,  bells  ringing,  and  candles 
lighted  ” in  every  church  in  the  deanery  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  offending  “ sons  of  damnation  ” were 
not  among  the  vicars  and  rectors  in  the  deanery  of  Boxgrave,  to  whom 
this  epistle — a very  different  one,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  those  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John — was  addressed ; and  that,  if  they  were,  that 
they  escaped.  Otherwise  this  successor  of  the  Apostles,  who  was 
evidently  not  one  who  suffered  fools  gladly,  might  have  added  to 
his  threatenings  by  making  his  crozier  acquainted  with  their  skulls 
at  his  next  visitation.  In  those  days  a terrible  faculty  of  wrath  often 
resided  in  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  their  crooks  were  sometimes 
put  to  uses  during  their  peregrinations  among  their  wayward  flocks 
which  are  now  associated  only  with  the  policeman’s  truncheon. 

We  may  mention  that,  after  languishing  in  obscurity  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  the  little  village  of  Selsey  crept  once  more  into 
local  celebrity  by  reason  of  an  inventive  manufactory  of  mousetraps, 
which  was  established  in  its  midst  by  the  enterprise  of  one  Mr. 
Colin  Pillinger. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Council  of  London  which  was  con- 
vened at  St.  Paul’s  in  1075  was  the  transference  of  the  see  of  Selsey 
to  the  city  of  Chichester,  some  nine  miles  distant.  Stigand,  who 
was  the  last  bishop  of  Selsey,  was  also  the  first  bishop  of  Chichester. 
England  now  owned  Norman  sway.  It  might  be  a matter  for  surprise 
that  Chichester  should  have  been  selected  for  the  new  see,  but  there 
were  good  reasons  why  it  was.  For  one  thing,  the  city  was  well 
fortified  ; for  another,  it  lay  within  easy  distance  of  Bosham  and  its 
harbour,  which  was  a very  convenient  place  of  departure  in  those 
days  for  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Those  who  have  ever  studied 
minutely  the  series  of  incidents  depicted  on  “The  Bayeaux  Tapestry,” 
either  in  the  originals  at  Caen  or  in  copies  of  them,  will  remember  the 
particular  one  which  depicts  the  embarkation  of  Harold,  and  his 
return  for  the  Norman  shores,  at  Bosham  ; the  ancient  church,  which 
still  stands,  being  depicted  in  the  background.  Great,  indeed,  is  the 
difference  between  the  Bosham  of  those  days  and  the  Bosham  of 
these.  “ A mixture  of  a lie,”  said  Francis  Bacon,  “ doth  ever  add 
pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
men’s  minds  vain  opinions,  flattery,  hopes,  false  valuations, 
imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the 
minds  of  a number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy 
and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ? ” These  w-eighty 
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if  somewhat  cynical  words  are  apt  to  float  into  one’s  mind  as  one 
thinks  of  the  numerous  impostures  with  which  mediaeval  England 
abounded,  and  of  the  terrible  hold  which  credulity  gained  upon  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  those  days  it  was  a very 
fortunate  circumstance  indeed  for  any  monastic  foundation  if  it 
could  boast  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  its  relics  of  holy  men  and 
women,  particularly  of  wonder-working  relics.  Its  fortune,  viewed 
from  a strictly  commercial  standpoint,  was  made.  The  exchequers 
which  monkish  extravagance  did  so  much  to  exhaust  could  by  this 
means  easily  be  replenished.  The  Koran  tells  us  that  Solomon 
compelled  the  genii  to  work  at  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  that 
when  he  felt  his  end  approaching  he  prayed,  as  his  work  was  in- 
complete, in  order  that  the  secret  of  his  death  might  not  be  divulged. 
The  legend  says  that  the  monarch  expired  leaning  on  his  staff,  which 
supported  the  lifeless  body  a year,  the  work  being  completed  in  the 
meantime.  A worm  which  had  entered  the  staff  ate  its  way  through, 
and,  having  broken  the  staff  and  precipitated  the  body,  disclosed  the 
death  and  broke  the  spell.  Of  such  a kind  was  the  ecclesiastical 
thraldom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  under  which  monasticism  became  so 
flourishing.  Even  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  land  as 
Chichester  a shrine  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  established,  and 
when  the  darkness  of  the  mediaeval  age  breaks  we  find  that  Chichester 
has  become  a place  of  pilgrimage.  Bishop  Richard  had  departed 
his  life  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1253,  and  popular  report,  which 
will  declare  anything,  soon  declared  that  miracles  of  healing  were 
performed  at  his  tomb  by  the  hundred.  It  is  even  said  that  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  the  First,  visited  the  city  in  the  guise  of 
a pilgrim  to  holy  Richard’s  tomb.  One  royal  visit  was  enough  for 
those  who  were  interested  in  keeping  up  the  delusion.  Richard  was 
canonized  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262,  and  cures  and  miracles  continued 
thenceforward  to  increase  and  multiply  until  they  had  reached  the 
respectable  total  of  3,000.  The  teeth  of  St.  Apollonia,  it  was  once 
believed,  were  effectual  in  curing  the  tooth-ache.  Edward  the  Sixth, 
it  is  said,  ordered  them  to  be  collected.  Everyone  who  possessed 
one  of  these  healing  grinders  gave  it  in  to  a Crown  official,  and,  as 
witty  Thomas  Fuller  tells  us,  “they  filled  a tun  therewith.”  Their 
number  proved  fatal  to  their  credit.  The  profusion  of  the  Chichester 
miracles  in  like  manner  engenders  suspicions. 

Not  less  distinguished  for  sanctity  than  Bishop  Richard  was 
Bishop  Edward  Storey,  who  was  appointed  in  1478,  and  to  whose 
munificence  the  citizens  are  indebted  for  the  handsome  market  cross 
which  marks  the  spot  where  four  roads  meet.  This  fine  structure, 
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the  restoration  of  which  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  was  completed  about  the 
year  1500,  and  elicits  admiration  by  reason  of  its  open  arcades  and 
buttresses.  It  was  subjected  to  great  damage  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  restored  after  a fashion  in  the  time  of  George  II. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Latin  masses  were  dropped  in  Chichester 
Cathedral,  and  the  forms  of  public  services  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  were  substituted  for  them.  How  the  worthy  citizens 
must  have  opened  their  blue  Sussex  eyes  and  wondered  what  on 
earth  “ be  a coom  to  Measter  Parson  ” as  they  heard  at  almost  every 
service  a portion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle  for  the  day,  and  three  or  four  Psalms  from  the 
new  translations  set  forth  by  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  Rogers,  in 
what  was  really  a tongue  understanded  of  the  people.  At  this  period 
the  see  of  Chichester  was  held  by  George  Daye,  who  was  deposed 
during  the  Marian  reaction  and  restored  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
Daye’s  successor  was  a bigoted  Papist  named  Christopherson,  of 
whom  Fuller  remarks  that,  “though  he  carried  so  much  of  Christ  in 
his  name,  he  did  bear  nothing  of  Him  in  his  nature.”  He  signalised 
his  episcopate  by  causing  ten  Protestants  to  be  burnt  in  one  fire  at 
Lewes  and  seventeen  elsewhere.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
Protestantism  was  not  to  be  extirpated  by  persecution,  the  weapons 
of  which  were  quietly  dropped. 

Meanwhile  we  must  not  forget  the  cathedral  fabric,  a peep  at 
which  we  may  gain  at  almost  every  halting-place  in  our  perambula- 
tion round  about  the  city.  Chichester  Cathedral  is  usually  regarded 
as  inferior  to  the  rest  of  its  brethren,  and  the  chief  points  in  its 
architecture  and  its  history  are  soon  summarised.  Yet,  what  Robert 
Southey  once  said  of  it  still  holds  good  for  all  that,  “ a very  interesting 
pile  on  many  accounts,  and  much  finer  than  books  or  common  report 
had  led  me  to  expect.”  It  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
broadest  cathedral  in  England  with  the  single  exception  of  York,  and 
the  only  one  in  England  with  a campanile,  or  lofty  detached  bell- 
tower.  What  we  must  call,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  original 
cathedral,  a cruciform  one  in  shape,  was  founded  and  completed  some- 
where about  the  year  1090.  Fire  injured  this  structure  some  fifty  years 
later.  Restoration  followed,  but  it  fell  an  entire  prey  to  the  flames 
in  the  year  1187.  Soon  afterwards  the  occupant  of  the  see,  Bishop 
Seffrid  II.,  who  had  not  long  before  crowned  King  John,  started 
building  a cathedral,  but  whether,  as  some  authorities  are  inclined  to 
believe,  the  good  man  began  an  entirely  new  structure,  or  whether, 
as  others  assert,  he  engrafted  upon  the  remaining  walls  a new  work, 
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and  adapted  it  to  the  style  and  architectural  ornaments  peculiar  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  quite  uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  that 
Bishop  Seffrid’s  structure  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  one,  and 
that  it  consisted  of  the  present  nave  with  its  single  aisles,  the  choir, 
the  centre  arcade  with  its  low  tower,  and  one  of  the  transepts.  Seffrid, 
who  had  been  assisted  in  building  it  by  Henry  I.,  consecrated  his 
cathedral  in  person  on  September  13,  1199,  but  at  his  demise,  which 
occurred  fifteen  years  afterwards,  it  had  not  been  completed. 
Antiquaries  regard  its  stone  groined  roof  as  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  such  work.  Seffrid  probably  adopted  the  plan  because 
the  former  structures  had  been  twice  burnt  owing  to  a wooden  roof. 
Between  his  time  and  that  of  the  seventh  Henry  the  cathedral  under- 
went constant  patching  and  mending.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
lateral  towers, *^at  least  as  far  as  the  second  tier,  belong  to  the  original 
church.  Bishop  Neville  commenced  the  central  tower  in  1224  ; and 
in  1337  the  spire — not  the  present  one,  three  hundred  feet  in 
height — was  raised  by  one  who,  as  well  authenticated  tradition  asserts, 
was  a pupil  of  him  who  reared  the  graceful  spire  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  interior  of  the  fane  exhibits  five  aisles,  a peculiarity 
which  Chichester  shares  with  no  other  English  cathedral,  and  by 
these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  pro- 
duced. An  observant  eye  may  detect  some  of  the  earliest  applications 
of  the  Sussex,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Petworth  marble, 
which  was  so  constantly  utilised  in  ecclesiastical  structures  during  what 
is  known  as  the  Early  English  period  ; but  not,  in  our  judgment,  with 
too  favourable  an  effect  upon  architectural  beauty.  In  the  north  aisle 
we  may  notice  an  altar-tomb  which  was  erected  over  the  remains  of  poor 
Richard  Fitzalan,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  the  second  Richard.  As  he  had  ever  been  a popular  favourite, 
the  report  was  spread  abroad  that,  as  a token  of  the  Divine  vengeance 
on  his  death,  the  head  had  grown  again  to  the  trunk.  Nor  was  the 
delusion  dispelled  until  the  King  had  commanded  the  tomb  to  be 
opened  in  order  to  see  whether  such  was  really  the  case  or  not.  It  was 
to  the  same  aisle  some  time  later,  namely,  in  1450,  that  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Bishop  Adam  Moyleynes,  or  Molyneux,  was  borne  from 
Portsmouth,  where  he  had  been  treacherously  butchered  as  a 
Lancastrian  by  a gang  of  drunken  seamen,  who,  it  is  thought,  were 
deputed  to  do  the  foul  deed  by  Richard  Duke  of  York.  Speaking 
again  of  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  reminds  us,  by-the-by,  that  that 
tergiversating  prelate  William  Barlow,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  once 
universally  credited  “ Nag’s  Head  Fable,”  was  one  of  the  many 
occupants  of  the  see.  Barlow  and  the  Vicar  of  Bray  must  have  been 
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acquainted,  for  both  held  similar  views  in  regard  to  the  retention  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment  \ both  could  read  pretty  well  the  signs  of  the 
ecclesiastical  weather-vane,  and  both  conformed  to  every  religious 
change  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  Bloody 
Mary  made  the  country  too  hot  to  hold  a heretic,  Barlow,  in  common 
with  many  others,  sought  the  seclusion  of  Geneva,  only,  however,  to 
emerge  thence  for  Chichester  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  By  his  spouse, 
Agatha  Wellesbourne,  Barlow  had  no  fewer  than  five  daughters,  each 
of  whom  married  a bishop,  if  the  testimony  of  Fuller  on  the  point 
may  be  credited. 

In  the  south  walk  of  the  cloisters  a mural  tablet  marks  the  last 
resting-place  of  one  of  whom  the  epitaph  truly  says  “ Nec  sensit 
damna  sepulchri,”  William  Chillingworth.  He  was  a remarkable 
man  in  many  ways.  A distinguished  scholar,  an  adept  in  military 
engineering,  of  great  muscular  strength,  a keen  wit,  and  an  undaunted 
courage,  he  well  deserved  the  praise  which  in  later  days  the  great 
Archbishop  Tillotson  bestowed  upon  him,  “ the  glory  of  his  age  and 
nation.”  A devoted  adherent  of  the  Royalist  cause,  he  had  in- 
vented Roman  war-engines,  as  they  were  called,  for  use  at  the 
siege  of  Gloucester,  and  a little  later  accompanied  Hopton  in  his  ill- 
fated  march  to  Arundel.  Here,  however,  he  fell  a prisoner  of  war 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Waller’s  troops.  The  bitter  weather 
and  the  terrible  hardships  of  war  told  so  severely  on  his  frame  as 
to  render  a journey  to  London  utterly  impossible.  He  was  there- 
fore removed  to  Chichester,  where,  strange  to  say,  by  the  good 
offices  of  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  Francis  Cheynell, 
quarters  were  found  for  him  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  As  author 
of  that  masterly  treatise  bearing  the  title  of  “ The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants : a Safe  Way  to  Salvation,”  Chillingworth  had  made  his 
mark  in  the  Romish  controversy,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  of 
whose  tongue  and  pen  the  Papists  really  stood  in  dread.  After 
lingering  for  about  a month  this  intrepid  champion  of  truth  against 
error  expired,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cheynell,  who  was  a bigoted 
Presbyterian,  and  rector  of  Petworth,  to  commit  his  body  to  the 
tomb. 

Chillingworth  had  formerly  turned  a Romanist  from  sincere  con- 
viction ; but,  having  been  convinced  of  the  utter  baselessness  of  the 
Papal  claims,  he  had  again  returned  to  the  Protestant  fold.  These 
facts,  it  seems,  were  not  forgotten  by  the  fiery  Cheynell  as  he 
officiated  at  the  dead  man’s  interment.  For  a space  he  harangued 
the  bystanders.  Then,  as  he  grasped  in  his  hand  a copy  of  that 
work  which  has  rendered  Chillingworth’s  name  for  ever  immortal  in 
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the  annals  of  the  Romish  controversy,  he  delivered  a startling  perora- 
tion. “ Get  thee  gone,  then,”  he  yelled,  “ thou  cursed  book,  which 
has  seduced  so  many  precious  souls  ; get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt, 
rotten  book  ; earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust.  Get  thee  gone  to  the 
place  of  rottenness,  that  thou  mayst  rot  with  thy  author,  and  see 
corruption  ! ” So  saying,  he  flung  the  copy  he  had  held  in  his  hand 
in  a transport  of  fury  into  the  open  grave  of  its  lifeless  author,  and 
inflicted  a sermon  elsewhere  by  way  of  “ improving  ” the  occasion. 
When  this  contemptible  scene  was  enacted  there  were  alive  two 
persons,  both  natives  of  the  city,  whose  names  still  impart  interest  to 
the  annals  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  One  was  Carew,  who  approved 
the  regicide  and  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  King ; and  the 
other  was  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  who  attended  him 
on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  and  heard  that  mysterious  word 
“ Remember  ! ” the  exact  significance  of  which  succeeding  ages  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  unravel. 

A neat  medallion  by  Flaxman  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
reminds  us  of  a once  eminent  but  now  forgotten  bard,  William 
Collins.  This  unfortunate  child  of  genius  was  the  author  of  “ The 
Oriental  Eclogues  ” and  an  “ Ode  on  the  Passions,”  but  his  path 
throughout  life  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and,  after  a close  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  all  those  evils  which  assailed  the  poet  by  profession  in 
the  last  century,  “Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  gaol,”  after 
tasting  all  the  misfortunes  and  none  of  the  honours  of  a literary  life, 
he  returned  home  in  1756  to  die  in  his  native  city,  at  the  house  of  his 
sister,  which  adjoined  the  cloisters.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  nothing  brought  repose  to  his  troubled  spirit  except 
sauntering  through  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral  and  accompanying  the 
solemn  music  of  the  organ  with  his  sobs  and  groans.  An  inscription 
by  Hayley  and  Sargent  describes  the  hapless  bard  not  incorrectly  as 
one 

Who  touched  the  tenderest  notes  of  pity’s  lyre, 

Who  joined  pure  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers. 

Who,  in  reviving  reason’s  lucid  hours, 

Sought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest, 

And  rightly  deemed  the  Book  of  God  the  Best ! 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  poor  insane  poet.  “ I 
have  but  one  book,”  he  said,  “ but  that  is  the  best.”  The  book  in 
question  was  no  other  than  a schoolboy’s  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  tomb  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  inscribed  with  the 
words  “ Ultima  Domus,”  is  to  be  seen  at  a short  distance  from  the 
medallion  of  Collins.  This  tomb  is  a vault  beneath  the  Lady 
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Chapel,  and  is  chiefly  memorable  as  having  prompted  a notable 
epigram  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  canons  residentiary,  a divine 
rejoicing  in  the  uneuphonious  name  of  Clarke,  which  our  readers 
will,  we  trust,  pardon  us  for  quoting  : 

Did  he  who  thus  inscribed  this  wall 
Not  read  or  not  believe  St.  Paul, 

Who  says  there  is,  where’er  it  stands, 

Another  house  not  made  with  hands  ? 

Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words 
That  House  is  not  a House  of  Lords? 

This  has  always  ranked,  and  in  our  judgment  deservedly  ranked, 
among  the  neatest  epigrams  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  catena  of 
English  epigrams,  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  We  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion,  however,  that  its  author,  the  Rev.  Canon  Clarke, 
like  Sydney  Smith,  Richard  Harris  Barham,  and  other  witty  divines 
of  our  Church,  missed  his  true  vocation  in  life  ; nor  can  we  doubt 
that,  if  comic  journals  had  enjoyed  that  extensive  circulation  among 
all  classes  of  the  community  in  his  day  which  they  do  in  ours,  the 
reverend  doctor  would  have  found  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  epigrammatic  powers  on  the  weekly  budget  of  our  respected 
friend  Mr,  Punch. 

“ When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high,  and  men  fell  out  they  knew 
not  why,”  as  Samuel  Butler  very  tersely  put  it,  when  Englishmen 
found  themselves,  in  many  cases  much  against  their  will,  forced  to 
range  themselves  either  on  the  side  of  the  King  or  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  wdien  eminent  persons  on  all  sides  found  themselves 
menaced  by  utter  subversion,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Chichester 
did  not  get  off  unscotched.  Nor  did  it.  The  Parliamentary  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Waller,  appeared  before  the  city 
gates,  and  the  inhabitants,  after  a siege  lasting  about  a week,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  December  29, 
1643.  All  who  had  in  any  way  offered  resistance  were  put  into  safe 
keeping,  Henry  King,  the  bishop,  and  Bruno  Ryves,  the  dean, 
among  the  number.  Those  laymen  who  had  most  actively  promoted 
resistance  having  been  secured,  the  fury  of  the  “ Saints  ” burst  forth 
upon  the  cathedral  and  other  ancient  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  damage  which  was  done  in  the  city  ; we  only  hope 
that  it  was  counterbalanced  in  some  degree  by  the  good  which 
accrued  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Some  idea  of 
the  mischief  which  was  wrought  among  the  artistic  decorations  of  the 
cathedral  by  the  Saints,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  were  super- 
stitions and  rags  of  Popery,  may  be  gleaned  from  a curious  contem- 
vol.  cclxxxi.  no.  1 9 88.  p 
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porary  narrative  called  “ Mercurius  Rusticus,”  the  composition  of 
one  Bruno  Ryves,  who  was  then  dean,  excerpts  from  which  are 
cited  in  the  work  of  Dean  Stephens.  The  “Saints,”  it  seems, 
began  their  war  against  storied  urn  and  animated  bust.  “They 
left,”  we  are  told,  “ not  so  much  as  a cushion  for  the  pulpit 
nor  a chalice  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  commanders  having 
in  person  executed  the  covetous  part  of  sacrilege,  they  leave  the 
destruction  and  spoyling  part  to  be  finished  by  the  common  soldiers. 
As  they  broke  down  the  organ  and  demolished  the  pipes  with  their 
pikes  they  cried  out  in  scoff : ‘ Harke  ! how  the  organs  goe.’  ” The 
communion  rails,  the  table  itself,  the  Decalogue,  the  service  books, 
and  the  pictures  having  been  destroyed,  these  “ godly  ” inquisitors,  as 
was  meet,  returned  thanks  for  what  they  had  been  permitted  to  do, 
and  some  “ painful  ” member  of  the  crew  delivered  a discourse  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  After  this  the  Saints  raced  about  the  church 
with  their  drawn  swords,  defacing  the  pillars,  hacking  and  hewing 
the  seats  and  stalls,  scratching  and  scraping  the  painted  walls,  “ Sir 
William  Waller  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  standing  by  as 
spectators  and  approving  of  these  impious  barbarities.”  Then 
followed  the  ransacking  of  the  sub-deanery  church  in  the  north 
transept,  “ the  chalice  being  broken  into  bits  for  division  of  spoil  and 
the  Bible  marked  in  divers  places  with  a black  cole.”  The  eyes  of  a 
statue  of  poor  Edward  the  Sixth  were  knocked  out  by  a trooper  who 
alleged  as  his  reason  for  doing  so  that  he  and  his  Prayer  Books 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles.  Worse  than  this  even  was 
the  plundering,  under  the  directions  of  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  who 
had  been  informed  of  its  whereabouts  by  some  treacherous  Judas, 
of  the  church  plate  in  the  Chapter  House.  “ Here  troopers  with 
crowes  of  iron  hacked  the  wainscot  about  the  room.  As  the  work 
went  on  he  cried  : ‘ There,  boys  ! there,  boys  ! ’ ‘ Hearkee  ! 
hearkee  ! ’ ‘It  rattles  ! it  rattles  ! ’ His  tongue  was  not  enough 
to  express  his  joy  : it  was  of  attendance  at  his  very  heels  by  dancing 
and  skipping.  Mark  what  music  it  is  lawful  for  a Puritan  to  dance 
to.”  All  the  adjoining  buildings  were  sacked,  the  Market  Cross  was 
robbed  of  the  statues  of  its  founder  and  other  bishops,  and  of  St. 
George,  the  patron  saint  of  the  City  Guild.  Dean  Stephens  tells 
us  that  a memorial  of  the  siege  was  long  preserved  on  the  hall-table 
of  the  house  in  Canon  Lane  occupied  by  the  late  Canon  Ashwell. 
It  was  a cannon  ball,  discovered  while  the  foundations  of  a new 
house  were  being  laid,  and  its  finder  labelled  it  with  these  words  : 
“Presented  by  Sir  William  Waller  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Chichester,  December  1642.”  Altogether  the  Saints  must  have  been 
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well  satisfied  with  the  mischief  they  wrought  in  and  about  Cissa’s 
city.  Henry  King,  the  bishop,  a poet  of  no  mean  powers,  went  into 
retirement  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Richard  Hobart, 
at  Langley,  near  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Richkings,  a neighbouring 
seat.  He  survived  the  Restoration  nine  years.  Bruno  Ryves,  the 
dean,  became  Dean  of  Windsor  after  the  recall  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  for  Chichester  what  it  was  for  all 
cathedral  cities,  a time  of  profound  peace — we  had  almost  said  of 
profound  slumber — which  it  certainly  was  for  bishops  and  clergy.  It 
was  a time  when  belles  wore  lace  “ heads  ” and  ruffles,  and  the  beaux 
high  toupees,  knee  breeches,  and  silk  stockings,  and  talked  in  the 
style  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  Doctor  Johnson  ; a time  when 
duchesses  rose  at  two  and  dukes  at  four  ; a time  when  children 
addressed  their  parents  by  the  lofty  title  of  Sir  or  Madam  ; when 
people  in  general  thought  more  of  themselves  and  less  of  their  neigh- 
bours ; a time  when  the  race  was  not  so  much  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong ; and  when  the  jests  of  wealthy  men  were 
attended  with  that  success  with  which  we  find  they  were  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  worthy  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 

While  the  bishops  left  their  clergy  peacefully  to  slumber  or  to 
tipple  with  the  squirearchy,  and  their  cathedral  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  noble  army  of  pew-builders  and  white-washers,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  numerous  abuses  soon  found  a place  both  within  and 
without  the  fabric;  and  nuisances  in  the  cloisters,  heaps  of  rubbish  in 
the  west  porch,  swine  and  dogs  in  the  cellars  under  the  Vicar’s 
Chapter  House  may  be  specified  among  the  number.  Two  names  of 
note  occur  among  the  episcopate  of  the  Georgian  era.  One  was 
Francis  Hare,  the  memorials  of  whose  quiet  life  have  been  detailed  by 
his  descendant,  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Hare  was  a thoroughgoing 
courtly  representative  of  an  Anglican  prelate  under  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Little  vexed  his  soul  beyond  the  Bangorian  controversy 
initiated  by  his  right  reverend  brother  Hoadley  of  Winchester,  and 
his  periodical  prosings  on  such  momentous  themes  as  fast  days  and 
triennial  visitations.  Hare  was  succeeded  in  1754  by  Sir  William 
Ashburnham,  one  of  the  county  baronets,  who  had  previously  held 
the  deanery.  The  tenure  of  his  episcopate  was  the  longest  ever 
known,  lasting  forty-four  years. 

When  the  rage  for  restoration  and  reparation  broke  forth  some 
forty  years  since  Chichester  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  restorers 
and  the  antiquaries.  Archdeacon  Hare  was,  we  believe,  among  the 
first  ecclesiastical  persons  to  take  up  arms  against  the  old  square 
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pews,  and  a vigorous  crusade  was  the  result  in  all  directions.  The 
pews  thereupon  soon  vanished  from  the  precincts  of  Chichester 
Cathedral.  Then  the  three-decker  pulpits  and  other  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  the  Georgian  era  went  the  way  of  all  earthly  things. 
By  i860  the  cathedral  had  been  so  renovated  within  that  such 
prelates  as  Bishop  Hare  or  Sir  William  Ashburnham  would  have 
been  utterly  bewildered  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  behold 
it.  Under  the  care  of  Walter  Farquhar  Hook  and  John  William 
Burgon,  a great  deal  more  was  done  in  the  way  of  bringing  the 
cathedral  into  touch  with  the  religious  needs  of  the  city,  and  of 
bringing  up  the  musical  services  to  the  most  approved  standards. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  a few  words  about  the  cathedral  spire, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  one  in  England  that  is  visible  from 
the  sea,  and  replaces  that  which  fell  in  the  year  1861.  A short  time 
previously  it  had  been  discovered  that  this  spire,  which  had  received 
injury  from  lightning  about  a century  and  a half  previously,  was 
in  jeopardy.  In  the  piers  which  supported  the  tower  the  keen  eye 
of  the  architect  detected  absolute  decay.  No  pains  were  spared  to 
patch  it  up,  but  they  were  futile.  On  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
February  20,  1861,  a dreadful  gale  blew,  and  at  mid-day  following 
orders  were  issued  to  the  workmen  to  leave  the  building,  by  reason 
of  impending  danger.  Fifteen  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  when  a 
terrific  crash  startled  the  good  folk  of  Chichester  from  their  wonted 
peace.  Crowds  soon  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  cathedral,  only 
to  find  embedded  in  its  centre  the  spire  and  tower  in  a mass  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  tons.  Remarkable  to  relate,  no  lives  were  lost 
in  this  catastrophe,  but  the  superstitious  were  not  slow  in  calling  to 
mind  that  among  the  local  distiches  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  trolled  forth  by  mothers  and  nurses  to  soothe  their  sleep 
less  or  refractory  charges,  was  one  running  to  this  effect : 

When  Chichester  steeple  falls  to  the  ground 

There  will  in  England  no  king  be  found. 

Nobody  knows,  certainly  nobody  cares,  who  composed  this  piece 
of  doggerel,  which  was  designed  to  associate  the  cathedral  steeple’s 
stability  with  the  fortunes  of  sovereignty,  but  in  one  way  it  cer- 
tainly received  a curious  fulfilment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  fell 
down  during  the  reign  of  a queen  and  not  of  a king. 

At  no  very  great  distance  from  Chichester,  on  a slope  of  the 
South  Downs,  lies  the  peaceful  little  village  of  Eartham,  which,  some 
seven  decades  since,  could  lay  claim,  and  a very  good  claim  it  was 
too,  to  be  considered  as  a haunt  of  the  Muses  and  the  home  of  a 
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charity  which  never  failed.  Eartham  was  the  abode  of  a poet,  and 
a very  great  poet  too,  to  wit,  William  Hayley.  Among  the  many 
mementoes  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs  and  indicators  of 
mortality  by  which  we  are  surrounded  we  know  of  none  that  are  more 
pathetic  than  the  faded  flowers  of  poetic  reputation.  To  raise  monu- 
ments more  lasting  than  brass  and  more  conspicuous  than  pyramids 
has  been  a common  boast  of  literary  men,  from  the  days  of 
Horace  downwards,  but  of  the  many  architects  who  succeed  in 
erecting  columns  for  themselves  by  far  the  greater  part  fall  to 
dumb  forgetfulness  a prey,  become  forgotten  because  they  never 
deserved  to  be  remembered,  and  owe  the  honours  which  they  once 
enjoyed  more  to  the  loud  applause  and  the  “ aves  vehement  ” of  the 
giddy  and  unthinking  portion  of  mankind  than  to  anything  else. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  poets,  whose  very  names  are  now 
unknown,  mentioned  with  extravagant  praises  by  their  contemporaries 
as  marvels  of  their  age.  At  every  period  of  the  world’s  history  these 
bubbles  of  reputation  have  appeared,  and,  after  having  been  kept 
up  for  a time  by  the  caprice  of  fashion,  have  passed  into  nothing- 
ness. William  Hayley  furnishes  a striking  illustration  of  what  we 
have  said.  When  the  last  century  was  on  its  last  legs  there  pro- 
bably was  no  living  English  poet  whose  name  was  more  frequently 
to  be  found  upon  “ the  world’s  large  tongue  ” than  his.  We  are 
pretty  safe,  we  believe,  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that  no  one  now 
condescends  to  read  a line  of  Hayley.  If  the  circulating  libraries  be 
regarded  as  any  criteria  of  his  popularity,  he  is  none  of  theirs.  Yet,  in 
the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers,  “The  Triumphs  of  Temper”  and 
other  effusions  of  his  prolific  muse  were  known  to  all  who  professed 
any  acquaintance  with  polite  literature.  Unlike  many  of  his  brethren 
of  the  tuneful  quire,  Hayley,  who  was  the  grandson  of  a former  dean 
of  Chichester,  came  into  the  world  with  a silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth.  The  house  where  he  was  born  still  exists,  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  wherein,  in  due  course,  he  wedded 
one  of  the  dean’s  daughters.  We  are  told  that  that  august  member  of 
the  right  reverend  bench,  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  forged  the  nuptial 
bonds,  and  fairly  captivated  both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  by 
the  impressive  style  in  which  he  enunciated  the  service.  “ It  is 
really  a pleasure,  my  Lord,”  remarked  Hayley,  when  the  parties  retired 
to  the  vestry,  “ to  hear  any  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  read  by  your  Lord- 
ship.”  Somewhat  to  the  poet’s  amazement  the  bishop  solemnly  replied, 
“ It  is  the  worst  in  the  book,”  meaning  by  that,  of  course,  that  it  was 
ill-adapted  to  purposes  of  recitation.  Unfortunately  the  onlookers, 
making  no  allowances,  interpreted  the  remark  unfavourably  of  the 
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bishop’s  own  matrimonial  experiences.  Hayley  took  his  bride  home 
to  Eartham,  where  he  was  long  destined  to  plant,  to  sow,  to  water, 
and,  in  short,  to  live  the  life  of  a country  gentleman  while  paying 
court  to  the  Muses.  We  cannot  think  that  the  world  was  any  the 
better  for  his  poetical  lucubrations.  In  this  department  his  “ out- 
put ” — as  we  suppose  our  American  cousins  would  term  it — during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  was  little  short  of  appalling. 
Nor  was  his  correspondence  an  insignificant  item.  In  what  we 
cannot  but  think  an  evil  hour  for  his  reputation  Hayley  became 
a correspondent  of  a Staffordshire  lady,  who  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  herself  exalted  into  a literary  oracle  at  Lichfield, 
Miss  Anna  Seward.  The  mutual  admiration  of  the  pair  soon 
passed  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  Hayley  and  his  fair  correspondent 
deservedly  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  satirist.  The  pair  were 
ridiculed  most  unmercifully,  among  others  by  Porson,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  who,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle , on  one  occasion  inserted  the  following  duet  : 

Miss  Seward  loquitur — 

Tuneful  poet,  Britain’s  glory, 

Mr.  Hayley,  that  is  you. 

Hayley  respondet — 

Ma’am,  you  carry  all  before  you, 

Trust  me,  Lichfield  Swan,  you  do. 

Miss  Seward — 

Ode  didactic,  epic,  sonnet, 

Mr.  Hayley,  you’re  divine. 

Hayley — 

Ma’am,  I’ll  take  my  oath  upon  it, 

You  yourself  are  all  the  Nine. 

But  to  be  just  to  Hayley  we  must  not  omit  to  say  that  his  seat 
at  Eartham  was,  as  long  as  he  tenanted  it,  a notable  resort  of  literary 
company,  and  thither  almost  all  persons  of  note  among  his  con- 
temporaries at  one  period  of  their  lives  found  their  way.  Romney 
and  Blake  the  artists  ; Flaxman,  whose  speaking  statues  still  testify 
to  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  ; Gibbon,  the  historian  of 
“ The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  who  was  accustomed 
to  dub  the  spot,  though  not,  we  suspect,  without  a touch  of  charac- 
teristic irony,  “the  little  Paradise  Dr:  James  Hurdis,  rector  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Norton  and  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
whose  career  was  cut  short  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  ; Anna  Seward,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  ; the  unfortunate  novelist,  Charlotte 
Smith,  who  here  wrote  a considerable  portion  of  her  once  famous 
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romance,  “ The  Old  English  Baron  ; ” John  Howard,  of  Clapton,  who 
trod  a radiant  path  to  heaven  as  a philanthropist ; Sargent,  a poet 
of  some  little  celebrity ; Joseph  Warton,  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford  ; and  last,  though  not  by  any  means  least,  the  gentle  and 
amiable  William  Cowper,  were  some  of  the  pilgrims  at  Hayley’s 
hermitage  at  Eartham.  Hayley  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  Cowper’s 
biographer,  but  it  is  a singular  fact  that  the  poet  paid  only  one  visit 
to  Eartham  in  his  life.  This  was  in  1792,  when  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  we  find  the  following  reference  to  it 
in  his  published  “ Correspondence.”  “ Here  we  are,”  he  says,  “ in  the 
most  elegant  mansion  that  I ever  inhabited,  and  surrounded  by  the 
most  delightful  pleasure  grounds  that  I have  ever  seen,  but  which  I 
will  not  now  attempt  to  describe.  It  shall  suffice  me  to  say  that  they 
occupy  three  sides  of  a hill  which  in  Buckinghamshire  might  well 
pass  for  a mountain,  and  from  the  summit  of  which  is  beheld  a most 
magnificent  landscape,  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  on  one  part  by  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  may  also  be  seen  from  the  window  of  the  library, 
in  which  I am  writing.”  Eight  years  after  these  words  were  penned 
it  fell  to  Hayley’s  lot  to  indite  the  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of  his 
unfortunate  friend,  which  is  still  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  East 
Dereham  Church  in  Norfolk.  Hayley  outlived  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  like  Sir  Condy  Rackrent,  who  survived  his  own  wake, 
overheard  the  judgment  of  posterity — not  a very  flattering  one,  we 
think — upon  his  writings.  Eartham  subsequently  became  the  scene  of 
much  domestic  discomfort,  and  in  the  end  he  was  glad  to  dispose  of 
it  to  the  unfortunate  statesman  William  Huskisson,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, met  his  fate  during  the  trial  trip  over  the  newly-constructed 
railroad  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  1830.  Hayley  retired 
to  what  he  called  a “ marine  hermitage  ” in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Felpham,  near  Bognor,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1820.  The  good  city  of  Chichester 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  undergone  many  a radical  change  since 
Hayley’s  day,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  what  he,  in  common  with  many  others,  would  have  to  say  to 
them  all  could  he  mingle  once  again  among  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
present  day.  Assuredly  the  world  has  moved  on  apace  since  in 
the  seclusion  of  Eartham  he  discussed  Homer  with  Cowper  and 
Thucydides  with  Gibbon,  or  exchanged  compliments  with  Charlotte 
Smith  and  the  “ Lichfield  Swan.” 
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IT  IS  A VOICE. 


WHAT  sound  is  this,  that  fills  the  soul  with  gladness, 
That  stirs  the  pulse,  and  carols  to  the  sky  ? 

Then  strikes  anon  the  tender  chord  of  sadness, 

And  melts  the  heart,  and  floods  the  brimming  eye  ? 
What  sound  is  this,  so  sweet,  so  full,  so  thrilling, 

Springing  from  earth,  soaring  so  high  above  ? 

Can  some  pure  angel  for  our  sake  be  willing 
To  learn  our  passions,  and  express  our  love? 

Our  love  of  home,  the  deepest  source  of  feeling, 

That  makes  us  weep,  and  bids  us  to  rejoice  ! 

What  sound  thus  conies  to  each  and  all  appealing  ? 

There  is  no  sound  but  one— it  is  a voice  ! 

It  is  a voice,  whose  bell-like  tones  are  ringing  ! 

It  is  a voice,  whose  wondrous  charm  we  share. 

It  is  a woman’s  voice,  that,  sweetly  singing, 

Comforts  the  sad,  and  smooths  the  brow  of  Care  ! 

From  sordid  mart,  from  varied  fields  of  duty, 

From  arid  Law,  from  Physic’s  dark  domain, 

Priest,  Lawyer,  wise  Physician,  Merchant,  Beauty, 

Throng  in  to  listen  to  the  magic  strain. 

This  is  a gift  divine  that  sorrow  lightens  ! 

It  is  a natal  dower  most  rare  and  choice. 

It  is  a joy  that  each  enjoyment  heightens  I 
It  is  a mighty  power— it  is  a voice  ! 


H.  N.  CRELLIN. 
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The  Elzevir  Patissier. 

AMONG  books  of  a comparatively  recent  date,  if  the  seven- 
teenth century  can  be  described  as  such,  is,  as  the  Elzevir 
collector  well  knows,  the  famous  “ Patissier  Frangois  ” — a small, 
duodecimo,  printed  by  Louys  & Daniel  Elzevir,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1655. 
A faulty  and  poor  re-impression  of  a work  of  little  value  issued  in 
Paris  two  years  previously,  this  book  has  become  the  most  sought- 
after  of  all  the  Elzevir  works,  just  because  it  is  wrongly  thought  to 
be  the  scarcest.  It  has  fetched  prices  reaching  in  France  so  high  as 
4,600  francs.  The  reason  for  the  supposed  rarity  is,  of  course,  that, 
instead  of  being  placed  on  its  first  appearance  on  the  shelves  of  the 
curious  or  the  studious,  the  little  volume  was  thumbed  to  pieces  by 
the  greasy  hands  of  cooks  and  kitchen-maids.  Genuine  enthusiasts 
in  the  printer’s  art  have  hoped  to  see  the  price  diminished  in 
presence  of  the  revelations  lately  furnished  concerning  it.  Its  market 
value,  however,  shows  no  signs  of  diminution,  and  the  one  copy  sold 
in  England  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  fetched  at  Sotheby’s 
on  June  10,  1895,  the  sale  being  that  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  the 
preposterous  price  of  ^*100. 

The  xiorn-Book. 

ONE  of  the  most  familiar  objects  of  the  last  century  and  the 
century  or  two  previous,  common  alike  in  castle  and  cottage, 
has  now  so  entirely  disappeared  that  not  one  reader  in  a score  pro- 
bably knows  what  is  meant  when  I mention  its  name.  This  is  the 
horn-book.  I have  myself,  on  the  day  on  which  these  words  are 
written,  asked  a score  or  two  of  people  with  whom  I have  been 
thrown  into  contact — mostly,  but  not  wholly,  belonging  to  the  younger 
generation — what  it  was,  and  have  received  in  one  instance  a vague 
suggestion  ; in  the  other  cases  an  avowal  of  complete  ignorance. 
Burns’s  application  of  the  name  Dr.  Hornbook  to  an  apothecary,  the 
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instance  of  use  that  most  readily  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  is  mis- 
leading. From  the  period  when  education  of  the  young  first  became 
general  to  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  its  use  was 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  primer  now  in  use,  the  horn-book  was 
the  instrument  by  which  the  youngest  children  received  instruction 
on  the  alphabet,  in  numerals,  and  other  such  elementary  matters. 
Once  as  common  with  children  as  is  the  slate  to-day,  the  horn-book 
is  now  as  scarce  as,  say,  an  Early  English  kite  or  other  child’s  toy  of 
the  kind.  Tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  few  that  remain  are  preserved  in  our  national 
collections,  are  lectured  on  in  antiquarian  societies,  and  when  they 
change  hands  sell  sometimes  for  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 

Present  Scarcity  of  the  Horn-Book. 

A HISTORY  of  the  Horn-Book,”  1 by  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer, 
F.S.A.,  in  two  sumptuous  volumes,  illustrated  with  copious 
and  handsome  designs  by  the  best  artists,  and  supplied  with  facsimiles 
of  these  now  all  but  forgotten  works,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  antiquarian  treasures.  From  this  noble  work,  for 
such  it  may  claim  to  be,  I extract  some  information  concerning 
the  horn-book,  which  in  the  briefest  possible  summary  I put 
before  my’  readers.  The  horn-book,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  is 
confined  practically  to  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and  is  unknown 
in  other  countries.  As  defined  in  the  “ Century  Dictionary,” 
which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Tuer,  a “ horn-book  is  a leaf,  or 
page,  usually  containing  the  alphabet,  the  nine  digits,  and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  covered  with  transparent  horn,  and  fixed 
in  a frame  with  a handle — commonly  used  in  teaching  children 
to  read.”  The  use  of  horn,  the  transparency  of  which  commended 
it  for  windows,  and  for  preventing  paper  from  being  destroyed 
by  children’s  grubby  fingers,  is  now  forgotten.  It  is  still 

known,  however,  in  connection  with  lanterns  or  lanthorns,  as, 
with  a misguided  idea  of  etymology,  they  are  sometimes  called. 
With  the  information  concerning  the  horn-book,  the  chriss-cross 
row,  and  cognate  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Tuer,  in  a work  full  of 
curious  erudition,  disserts,  I cannot  now  concern  myself.  Those 
of  my  readers  with  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  sure  to  see  the 
volumes,  which  constitute  a veritable  labour  of  love,  and  repay  the 
closest  attention.  Every  known  and  existent  horn  is  described  by 
Mr.  Tuer,  designs  of  the  most  remarkable  are  reproduced,  and 
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specimens  are  inclosed  in  cases  or  pockets  fitted  into  the  handsome 
vellum  of  the  binding.  What  is  more,  every  allusion  to  them  in 
literature  that  can  be  traced  is  supplied,  the  date  over  which  their 
use  extended  is  shown,  and  every  scrap  of  obtainable  information 
is  preserved.  My  purpose  of  illustration  is  served  when  I point 
out  that  these  things,  once  quite  4as  common  as  are  now  peg-tops, 
far  more  common  than  are  railway-guides,  and  issued  at  from  10 d.  to 
is.  6d.  the  dozen,  now  rank  as  rarities.  The  Bateman  horn-book, 
which  Tuer  fully  describes,  fetched  at  auction  ^65.  One  thing 
more  I may  copy  from  Mr.  Tuer.  Hone,  author  of  “The  Year 
Book  ” and  “ The  Table  Book,”  began  a work  on  the  horn-book. 
Hone’s  literary  remains  are  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus.  Here  any  transcript  of  his  first  rough  notes,  if  anywhere, 
is  to  be  found.  Such  remains  of  Hone  as  are  worth  preservation 
will,  Mr.  Tuer  hopes,  be  some  day  published.  That  hope  I share. 


Recent  Antiquities. 

I DEALT  recently  with  the  rapidity  with  which  things  with  the 
use  of  which  in  my  own  lifetime  most  were  familiar  had  passed 
into  the  state  of  antiquities,  and  had  even  come  as  curios  into  the 
purview  of  the  collector.  I mentioned  particularly  the  tinder-box 
and  the  metal  snuffers.  Specimens  of  these  things  have,  mostly 
with  a view  to  sale,  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  readers  of 
“Table  Talk.”  Now,  I am  not  personally  a collector  of  things  of 
the  sort,  and  have  no  use  for  most  of  the  objects  that  have  been 
offered  me.  I have  no  desire  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  my 
knowledge  by  means  of  snuffers,  and  no  need,  I hope,  to  obtain  the 
sparks  of  intellect  by  means  of  a flint  and  a steel.  In  saying  that 
these  things  had  now  become  curios,  I did  not,  moreover,  insist 
upon  their  great  value  or  rarity.  Being  made  ordinarily  of  steel, 
snuffers  are  not  easily  destructible,  and  their  curious  shape  prevents 
them  from  being  easily  turned  to  account  for  any  purpose  other 
than  that  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  Snuffers  are 
accordingly  in  no  special  request,  though  they  are  still  far  from 
common.  Silver  snuffers  are  in  more  demand,  and  their  price  is,  of 
course,  much  higher,  depending  also,  to  a certain  extent,  on  date 
and  workmanship.  In  saying  this  much,  however,  I must  disclaim 
all  intention  of  acting  as  “ honest  broker  ” for  those  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  such  things.  If  these  are  unwilling  to  take  the  sum 
offered  for  them  by  a dealer,  they  can  include  them  in  an  auction 
sale,  and  put  upon  them  what  reserve  they  please.  Though  not  an 
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infallible  plan  for  ascertaining  in  every  instance  the  value  of  a curio, 
it  is  the  easiest  and  most  expedient  within  ordinary  reach. 


Things  in  Commonest  use  quickest  to  Disappear. 

AS  a rule,  the  things  that  disappear  most  readily  from  view,  and 
are  the  most  difficult  of  recovery,  are  those  which  are  made 
in  the  largest  quantities,  are  most  subject  to  destructive  influences, 
and  are  in  largest  use.  When  any  quantity  of  an  article  can  be 
purchased  by  going  to  the  next  huckster’s  shop,  who  would  think  of 
hoarding  it,  or  dealing  carefully  with  it  ? An  analogy  in  respect  of 
other  things  presents  itself  to  me.  When  a writer  dies — I am  not 
speaking  of  a Tennyson,  whose  manuscripts  have  a direct  and  large 
mercantile  value— how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  as  a souvenir  a scrap 
of  his  calligraphy.  Year  by  year  the  busy  hand  has  covered  reams 
of  foolscap,  which  have  been  used  and  destroyed.  The  very  letters, 
if  no  particular  sentiment  attaches  to  them,  have  been  thrown  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  or  burnt,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  avail- 
able scrap  remaining.  Not  that  this  is  confined  to  writers,  though 
it  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  in  their  case.  I remember  after  the 
death  of  a dear,  the  dearest  of  friends,  seeking  a specimen  of  his 
unusually  characteristic  writing,  and  having  to  solace  myself  as  best  I 
could  with  a book  of  accounts.  Whatever  is  supplied  in  largest 
quantities  and  is  most  readily  obtainable  becomes  ultimately  the 
scarcest.  What  becomes  of  pins,  millions  of  which  must  annually 
disappear,  or  even  of  hairpins  ? These  things  are  not  likely  to  go 
out  of  use,  and  can  never  be  rarities.  Such  things  even  as  oyster- 
shells  would,  one  would  think,  help  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
soil  of  cities,  which,  we  are  told,  goes  on  continuously.  Oyster- 
shells  are,  however,  used  to  some  extent  architecturally,  and,  besides 
being  employed  ornamentally  for  garden  borders,  are  introduced 
into  the  walls  of  buildings. 
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THREE  IN  PARADISE. 


By  I.  Gilchrist. 


HERE  is  no  simile  in  life  too  beautiful  for  us  to  describe  young 


X love  with,  no  word-garment  fair  enough  with  which  to  clothe 
his  graces,  and  yet— if  we  are  to  believe  that  love  is  only  the  shadow 
of  the  immortal  ideal— affection  shining  out  of  aged  eyes,  whose  bright- 
ness affirms  his  constancy  of  growth,  must  be  the  greatest  earthly 
sight  of  wonder.  It  is  of  young  lovers  and  a fast-fading  bliss  this  story 
treats.  But  it  is  always  daylight  somewhere,  and  our  setting  sun 
rises  on  a different  hemisphere  ; the  things  seen  alone  are  temporal, 
and  the  unseen  faith  and  hope,  cherishing  remembrance,  declare 
the  eternity  of  love. 

Early  in  a summer  a little  over  five-and-sixty  years  ago  Andrew 
Colquhoun  was  walking  on  a country  road  with  a very  pretty  girl, 
two  or  three  years  younger  than  himself.  Helen  Christie — for  that 
was  her  name — had  that  indefinable  aspect  we  associate  with  good- 
ness, God-beloved,  and  chosen  for  early  death. 

Andrew  was  sunburned,  but  his  forehead,  under  the  thick- 
growing brown  hair,  was  white  as  a delicate  woman’s  hand. 

If  ever  we  make  our  silence  praise,  it  is  in  moments  when  we  are 
too  happy  for  words.  A man’s  passion,  even  in  its  earliest  stage,  seeks 
utterance  and  longs  to  hear  worded  confession  of  return. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sky  was  sunset-painted  : daffodil  con- 
trasted with  a lurid  crimson  afterglow  above  the  horizon,  and  shaded 
through  straw-colour  to  a clear  sea-green  tint  overhead. 

They  faced  the  west  on  their  homeward  way.  The  sandy  path 
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was  unfenced  from  the  moorland.  In  a few  months  the  peat -mosses 
on  each  side  of  them  would  be  variegated  by  purple  heather  patches  ; 
now  their  deeper  colouring  was  relieved  by  the  puffy  down  balls  the 
country  people  call  “ whiteheads.”  At  very  scattered  intervals  the 
grey  stone  chimneys  of  farm-houses  looked  above  gloomy  masses 
of  fir  plantations  ; and  on  the  hills,  not  far  distant — for  the  defect  of 
the  scene  is  that  fault  of  uneven  landscape,  a contracted  horizon — 
linns,  or  waterfalls,  screened  in  other  fir-woods,  dashed  from  rock 
to  rock,  or  fell  from  greater  heights,  in  silver-crested  turbulence. 
To  speak  a love  proposal  might  crave  poetic  words  had  not  the 
feeling  itself  so  much  of  the  nature  of  poetry  that  a hand-touch  and 
a glance  reveal  an  epithalamium. 

How  good  her  eyes  were  as  they  were  lifted  to  his  ; how  glad  he 
should  be  to  work  for  her,  to  care  for  her,  to  shield  her  from  care,  to 
have  her  always  in  his  charge,  and  to  reverence  her  womanhood  ! 

“ I go  away  the  morn,  Helen.  I’ll  weary  for  you.” 

She  looked  down  on  the  ground. 

“ Will  you  weary  for  me  ? ” 

She  did  not  speak. 

“ I often  wonder  if  ye  could  live  in  the  town  wi’  me.” 

Still  silence.  His  hand  stretched  itself  to  hers,  which  was  not 
refused.  Though  language  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  elevating  men  above  other  animals,  in  our  deepest  feelings  we 
must  fall  back  on  the  unworded.  A man  knows  his  fellow  intui- 
tively, and  the  woman  knows  the  man  for  whom  God  made  her. 

Mrs.  Christie,  the  factor’s  wife,  had  been  dead  many  years.  She 
had  left  him  two  daughters— Margaret  and  Helen.  His  half-sister, 
also  named  Helen,  lived  with  him  and  managed  his  household. 

Helen  Christie,  the  elder,  was  busy  in  the  milk-house  skimming 
the  cream  from  the  bowls  when  Andrew  and  her  niece  came  in  sight 
of  Drumhead — so  the  farm  was  named.  Some  mischievous  fatality 
brought  her  near  the  wood-latticed  window,  and,  looking  through 
the  branches  of  the  rosebush  that  flourished  in  a large  tree-pot  inside 
the  sill,  she  saw  the  lovers,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  walking  along  the 
road.  She  was  startled  and  angry.  She  had  plans  of  her  own  with 
regard  to  this  young  man,  and  love-making  between  him  and  her 
niece  did  not  suit  her  purpose.  Her  eyes  narrowed,  her  forehead 
receded,  the  smooth  coils  of  her  dark  hair  stood  a little  higher  with 
the  rising  of  the  skin,  her  graceful,  slender  figure  undulated  with  a 
sinuous  motion.  Very  quickly  the  self-revelation  was  over  ; but  had 
one  skilled  to  read  futurity  been  in  her  company,  such  a one  would 
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have  augured  misfortune  to  those  outsiders  on  whom  her  screened 
glance  fell. 

Superstitions  have  their  reasonable  meaning ; beings  walk  in 
human  flesh  and  blood  who  are  scarcely  human.  Serpent  women 
have  sat  on  thrones  and  glided  through  society,  fascinating  and 
stinging,  the  serpent  impulse  sleeping  until  the  time  came  for  its 
deadliest  action,  when,  the  winter  of  torpor  disappearing,  it  was 
capable  of  mischief.  A strange  text  flashed  across  her  mind  : “ In 
hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment.”  She  dreaded  honestly, 
as  people  of  her  class  in  those  days  did,  a hell  of  physical  torture, 
but  her  fear  was  in  the  distance.  She  would  try  to  gain  her  will 
and  have  still  a place  for  repentance.  In  this  she  was  not  worse  or 
better  than  most  of  us.  Our  worship  is  a compromise,  an  artificial 
balance.  God  and  mammon  alternately  outweighs  the  balance. 
But  in  one  point  she  was  mistaken,  and  we  are  wrong. 

Nature  and  years  of  training  lead  to  quick  action  in  time  of  trial, 
and,  choose  we  good  or  evil,  we  find  no  place  for  repentance,  seek  we 
it  ever  so  diligently,  weeping  floods  of  tears.  The  devil  does  not  try 
us  as  fables  tell ; we  sign  no  paper  with  our  heart’s  blood  ; but  our 
evil  dream  becomes  our  desire,  desire  finds  fruition,  and  sooner  or 
later  inevitably  ends  in  despair. 

She  did  not  love  Andrew  Colquhoun,  but  she  determined  to 
marry  him  and  fulfil  her  own  wish.  Why  should  a sensible  woman — 
for  that  was  the  reputation  she  bore — determine  to  pledge  an  unsought 
contract  without  love  as  a motive,  and  without  much  money  ? Why 
does  even  the  dullest  of  us  fancy  rest  is  to  be  found  beyond  each 
hill-top?  The  dissatisfaction,  unknowing  what  it  would  have, 
uncaring  for  probabilities  so  that  it  gain  change,  does  more  mis- 
chief in  effecting  wretchedness  in  marriage  than  one  might  fancy 
possible. 

She  made  it  her  business  to  receive  the  letters  from  the  postman 
when  there  was  time,  in  those  days  of  slow  travel,  for  one  to  come 
from  England.  Seeing  an  envelope  addressed  in  Colquhoun’s 
writing  to  Miss  Helen  Christie,  she  reserved  it  for  herself.  It  con- 
tained an  open  enclosure  for  her  brother  ; the  words  were  these  : 

“ Dear  Mr.  Christie, 

“Perhaps  you  have  noticed  my  attachment  to  Helen. 
Will  you  promise  me  that  as  soon  as  I can  keep  a wife  you  will 
give  her  to  me  ? I will  do  my  best  to  make  her  happy  and 
provide  well  for  her. 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“Andrew  Colquhoun.” 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Margaret  and  Helen  were  in 
the  common  sitting-room  with  their  father.  The  early  dinner  had 
been  cleared  away  an  hour  before.  Margaret  was  trying  songs  at  the 
square  piano.  Helen  sat  looking  out  of  the  window,  a large  piece 
of  needlework  on  her  knee,  and  thinking  of  her  love  more  than  of 
the  due  method  of  her  stitching.  The  factor  was  half  asleep  in  his 
chair  beside  the  fireplace,  where  the  peats  were  smouldering  into 
white  ashes.  The  door  opened,  and  Aunt  Helen  asked  : 

“ Can  I speak  a minute,  factor  ? ” 

Mr.  Christie  wakened,  rose,  and  followed  her  into  her  bedroom. 
It  was  customary  for  most  Scotch  families  of  their  rank  to  use  the 
sleeping  chamber  as  a sitting-room  ; there  was  nothing  held  to  be 
inconvenient  in  one  sex  giving  an  audience  to  the  other  in  an 
apartment  graced  by  a bedstead  of  greater  or  less  pretension.  It 
was  a pleasant  day,  though  large  fleecy  white  clouds  driving  over  the 
blue  threatened  rain.  Margaret,  undisturbed  by  her  father’s  exit, 
went  on  playing.  It  was  a melody  given  to  the  unfortunate  Rizzio 
she  was  trying  over.  Was  it  an  undercurrent  of  traditional  memory 
that,  like  a piercing  wind,  made  Helen  shiver,  as  one  is  said  to  shiver 
suddenly  when  another  walks  over  the  grave  where  one  is  to  sleep 
one’s  own  last  sleep  ? Their  father  was  absent  half  an  hour. 

“ Oh,  lasses  ! ” he  said,  closing  the  door  carefully,  “ what  think 
ye?  Ye  must  be  canny  an’  no’  speak  o’t,  though  my  sister  says 
she’ll  no’  keep  it  quiet.” 

“ What  is  it,  father  ? ” Margaret  turned  round  on  the  music-stool 
to  ask.  Helen’s  eyes  saw  nothing  through  the  window,  if  their  gaze 
was  fixed. 

“ Colquhoun  has  written  from  England  to  ask  my  sister’s  hand 
in  marriage.” 

“ She’s  aulder  than  he  is,  father,”  said  Margaret. 

“ No  that  mickle.  An’  she  has  a tocher,  my  lass.  I’ll  no  object 
to  the  match.  The  lad’s  a decent  lad,  an’  comes  o’  good  folk,  an’ 
she’s  auld  aneuch  to  tak  tent  for  hersel’.” 

“ Oh,  she’s  surely  that  ! ” said  Margaret  saucily. 

“Weel,  I must  be  away.  The  men  are  working  in  the  moss,  an’ 
they’ll  need  over-sicht.” 

He  left  them,  and  Margaret  turned  back  to  the  piano,  and  began 
to  rattle  merrily  on  the  keys  and  sing  under  her  breath  : 

“ When  lang  sin  syne  I married, 

I thought  mysel*  a happy  man. 

But  hech  ! I sair  miscarried, 

For  there  my  cares  began.” 
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No  one  saw  the  expression  on  Helen’s  face.  Shortly  she  folded 
her  work,  placed  it  on  the  chair,  and  went  to  her  room,  locked  the 
door,  and  lay  down  on  the  floor,  knowing  that  earthward  attraction 
of  anguish  which  at  last  draws  all  of  us  to  the  tender  bosom  of  the 
great  mother.  Never  inquiring  the  possibility  of  mistake  or 
deception,  she  accepted  the  circumstances.  It  was  an  instance  of 
the  strength  mixed  with  her  weakness  that  she  never  spoke  of  her 
trouble  to  any  human  being.  They  were  all  busy  and  self-occupied  ; 
but  if  she  had  not  had  an  innate  resolution,  she  must  have  bemoaned 
herself  in  deaf  ears,  as  many  do.  In  place  of  finding  such  relief  of 
complaint,  her  lips  were  closed  and  her  heart  was  broken. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  death  is  bitter  in  remembrance  to  the 
man  living  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  acceptable  to  him  who  has  lost 
patience.  There  was  no  hope-inspired  patience  calming  Helen 
when  her  eyes  looked  to  a worldly  future — there  might  be  something 
comforting  beyond  death  ; at  least,  there  would  be  peace  from 
remembrance  in  the  grave.  I have  not  courage  to  tell  the  story  of 
her  despair,  of  its  sleepless  nights  and  days,  longing  for  darkness. 

The  desired  end  came  to  her  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year. 
Scarlet  fever  was  active  in  the  village,  and  in  visiting  one  of  the 
cottages  she  caught  the  infection,  wakened  in  the  early  morning, 
feeling  a hand  tightly  clutching  her  throat,  sickened  and  died. 

The  winter  had  been  unusually  mild  and  damp,  but  on  the  first 
day  of  her  illness  heavy  snow  fell,  a severe  frost  followed,  and  the 
burns,  lochs,  and  linns  were  icebound. 

Her  Aunt  Helen  was  her  careful  nurse  ; it  seemed  hard  that  it 
was  so,  yet  it  was.  Destiny  must  have  had  a special  spite  against 
this  poor  child  to  leave  her  last  illness  to  be  tended  by  the  woman 
whose  conscience  should  at  least  have  kept  her  from  intruding  on 
the  sacredness  of  her  niece’s  dying  chamber.  More  ironical  still  : 
Helen  Christie,  the  elder,  gained  praise  for  her  self-denying  devotion 
to  this  fevered  patient,  and  was  thanked  by  her  brother  at  the  side 
of  his  child’s  coffin  for  having  tried  her  utmost  to  keep  the  dead 
in  life. 

It  was  one  of  those  severe  cases  when,  the  poison  assaulting  both 
head  and  throat  with  equal  virulence,  the  patient  can  make  but  a 
short  resistance  against  the  twofold  attack.  Helen  was  delirious,  but 
the  night  before  she  died  it  was  thought  well  to  ask  the  senior  elder 
of  the  church  to  come  and  pray  at  her  bedside.  Old  Mr.  Heron  had 
no  scrupulous  dread  of  contagion  ; ignorance  is  alike  foolhardy  as 
over-timorous.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  left  alone,  that  he  might 
speak  with  more  openness.  Aunt  Helen,  who  waited  on  the  landing 
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to  show  him  downstairs,  saw  that  his  eyes  searched  into  hers,  fell 
with  a strange  show  of  confusion,  and  fixed  themselves  again  intently 
on  her. 

“That  will  dae,”  he  said  slowly,  “I  will  let  myseP  out.” 

“ Will  you  not  stop  to  speak  to  my  brother  ? ” 

“ No’  noo.” 

Holding  the  candle,  she  watched  him  down  the  stairs.  He  might 
have  been  drunken,  he  staggered  so  along  the  lobby ; turning  at  the 
doorway  before  opening  the  door,  and  looking  upwards  again,  he 
asked  an  unspoken  question  of  her  face. 

What  was  there  in  the  tears  filling  those  aged  eyes,  which  still 
knew  how  to  blaze  with  righteous  fire,  and  frowning  brow,  to  tempt 
Helen  Christie  to  such  defiance  of  curled  lip  and  frowning  forehead 
that  the  old  man  shielded  his  face  with  his  hand  and  wept  as  he 
walked  slowly  to  his  home  ? 

Going  back  into  the  bedroom,  Miss  Helen  moistened  her  niece’s 
lips  with  a feather  dipped  in  brandy  ; before  sitting  down  at  the  fire- 
side she  composed  herself  into  her  usual  self-satisfaction.  The  room 
was  desolate,  as  fever  rooms  are.  The  boards  stripped  of  carpets, 
the  four  posts  of  the  old-fashioned  bedstead  denuded  of  curtains] 
the  uncovered  window,  were  a chilling  whole.  The  ordinary  sounds 
of  a farm  kitchen  were  hushed  to-night.  At  this  time  the  factor 
was  at  worship  with  his  household,  and  asking  with  a broken  utter- 
ance that,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  his  child  might  even  yet  be  spared  to 
him.  Uneasiness  stirred  the  aunt’s  nerves ; rising,  she  walked  to 
the  window  and  looked  out.  The  green  sky  was  bright  with  cloud- 
less moonlight ; the  snow  glittered  in  the  beams  with  too  dazzling  a 
whiteness  ; the  Martyr’s  Linn  opposite  was  silent  through  the  spell 
of  the  frost ; there  was  no  wind,  only  a breathless  cold  air,  and  the 
shrouded  firs  in  the  plantations  were  motionless  as  death  itself. 

Helen,  her  head  lying  low  on  the  pillow,  was  muttering  words. 
She  stopped  speaking  ; her  aunt  did  not  turn  until,  in  a muffled  tone, 
the  girl  said,  “ Aunt  Helen  ! Aunt  Helen  ! ” She  waited  until  the 
second  time  of  speaking  her  name  before  she  went  to  the  bedside 
with  the  brandied  feather  in  her  hand.  Helen  moved  her  head 
slowly. 

“What  is  it,  my  dear  ? ” 

« I know.” 

“ What  is  it  you  know,  Helen  ? ” 

“All  you  have  done.” 

“ What  is  it  I have  done  ? ” 

What  strength  remains  in  the  conquered  ! Miss  Helen  Christie 
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was  magnetised  and  motionless.  A change  grew  on  the  face  beneath 
her  gaze.  A voice  sounded  whisperingly  in  her  ear,  “ I forgive  you  ; 
you  can’t  hurt  me  any  more.”  Her  niece’s  lips  were  still,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  was  statuesque  with  the  fixity  of  death.  The 
factor,  coming  in  the  room  to  ask  for  his  daughter,  found  a corpse  on 
the  bed,  and  his  sister  lying  fainting,  face  downwards,  across  the  bed- 
foot,  nearly  as  lifeless. 

He,  good  man,  in  his  after  life  instanced  his  sister’s  swoon  as  a 
token  of  her  tender-hearted  affection  for  her  own  people — an 
affection  always  to  be  cherished  by  him  with  gratitude. 

Very  shortly  the  girl  was  laid  to  rest  at  her  mother’s  side,  in  the 
family  burial  place,  in  the  old  graveyard  on  the  hill-top  above 
Drumhead. 
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HOGARTH'S  PLAYER-FRIEND. 


HE  stage  owes  much  to  Hogarth  for  his  elucidation  of  its 


X eighteenth-century  characteristics  ; by  dint  of  other  records 
might  it  not  now  endeavour  to  return  the  compliment?  True,  it  is 
powerless  to  limn  the  features  of  the  man,  but  by  flashing  its  lime- 
light through  the  opacity  of  the  years  it  may  yield  us  a shadow 
portrait  “ significant  of  much.”  No  hocus-pocus  is  needed.  The 
only  mystic  words  to  be  pronounced  and  acted  upon  are,  “ Show  me 
your  company  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  are.”  Everyone  is  more  or 
less  a victim  of  his  surroundings,  and  none  more  so  than  the  great 
pictorial  satirist  whose  susceptibility  to  immediate  influences  enabled 
him  to  give  expression  to  the  inarticulate  cry  of  the  times.  Might  it 
not  be  that  much  of  the  coarseness  lurking  beneath  his  humour  and 
a good  deal  of  his  knowledge  of  low-life  deeps  were  due  to  his 
association  with  Jemmy  Spiller,  the  wittiest  and  most  improvident 
player  of  his  time?  Scoff  if  you  like  at  the  suggestion — but  permit 
us,  at  any  rate,  to  ring  up  the  curtain  on  the  life  and  adventures  of 
an  eighteenth-century  droll. 

Spiller  was  born  in  1692.  His  father,  a Gloucestershire  carrier, 
falling  heir  to  a little  money,  apprenticed  him  to  Mr.  Ross,  a land- 
scape painter,  under  whom  he  imbibed  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
art  which  afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  “ making-up.” 
Becoming  stage-struck  after  witnessing  the  atrocious  efforts  of  a 
company  of  strollers,  the  headstrong  lad  broke  his  indentures  and 
packed  off  with  the  player-folk.  Like  many  another  brilliant  come- 
dian, he  made  but  ill  estimate  of  his  powers,  and  was  highly  delighted 
on  finding  himself  permitted  by  his  companions  to  murder  Alexander 
the  Great  and  divers  other  heroic  characters.  Chance,  however,  soon 
took  him  to  the  metropolis,  where  his  abilities  were  at  once  recognised 
and  speedily  diverted  into  the  proper  channel.  Our  first  trace  of 
him  in  the  player’s  Mecca  is  at  Drury  Lane  on  December  27,  1709, 
when  we  find  him  playing  Harlequin  (an  ordinary  speaking  part)  in 
Mrs.  Behn’s  farce  of  “The  Emperor  of  the  Moon.”  His  was  an 
instance  of  an  early  marriage  unhappy  in  its  sequel.  Shortly  after 
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his  debut  in  the  metropolis  he  espoused  one  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  characterised  as  “ a pretty  woman  and  a good  actress, 
but  rather  vain  and  affected.”  At  Drury  Lane  on  March  27,  1710, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spiller  figured  in  the  bill  as  Boatswain  and  Lucy  in 
“ Bickerstaffe’s  Burial ; or,  Work  for  the  Upholders.”  Already 
authors  had  begun  to  see  the  utility  of  writing  parts  to  exploit  the 
young  actor’s  rich  vein  of  humour.  One  of  these — Corporal  Outturn 
in  Aaron  Hill’s  farce,  “ The  Walking  Statue  ” — had  been  created  by 
him  on  January  9 previously. 

Like  most  of  the  principal  comedians  of  his  time,  Spiller  was 
prominent]y  identified  with  the  annual  performances  given  in  the 
theatrical  booths  at  the  Fairs.  In  the  summer  of  1710  we  find  him 
appearing  at  Pinkethman’s  Booth  at  Greenwich,  where  he  sustained, 
among  other  characters,  Polonius  and  Bustapha  in  “The  Maid  of 
the  Mill,”  becoming  popular  enough  to  be  accorded  a benefit. 
During  17 12-13  be  “created  ” several  new  characters  at  Drury  Lane, 
notably  Ananias  in  Hamilton’s  “ Petticoat  Plotter,”  Smart  in  “ The 
Female  Advocates,”  and  Lawyer  Foist  in  “ The  Apparition.”  Late 
in  1714  he  deserted  old  Drury  for  Rich’s  new  theatre  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  where  he  soon  became  quite  indispensable.  Among  a 
great  variety  of  parts  sustained  there  during  the  following  year  were 
several  original  “creations,”  such  as  Crispin  in  “The  Perplexed 
Couple,”  Captain  Debonair  in  “ Love  in  a Sack,”  and  Merlin  in 
“ The  Lucky  Prodigal.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  new  playhouse  was  not  too  well 
patronised  at  the  outset,  and  that  salaries  were  not  always  paid  with 
the  regularity  desirable.  Spiller  being  at  rehearsal  on  a Saturday 
morning,  what  time  the  ghost  was  usually  expected  to  walk,  asked  a 
comrade-at-arms  if  Mr.  Wood,  the  treasurer,  had  gone  his  rounds. 
“No,  faith,  Jemmy,”  replied  the  other,  “ I’m  afraid. there’s  no  cole” 
(a  cant  word  for  money).  “ By  God  ! ” said  Spiller,  “ if  there’s  no 
cole  we  must  burn  Wood” 

Taking  a leaf  out  of  Aaron  Hill’s  book,  one  or  two  of  Rich’s 
resourceful  hacks  bethought  them  of  writing  parts  to  act  as  setting 
for  the  brilliant  lustre  of  Spiller’s  talent.  In  Bullock’s  “Woman’s 
Revenge  ; or,  a Match  in  Newgate,”  first  produced  on  October  24, 
1715,  the  adaptive  actor-author  had  fashioned  two  roles  (Tom  and 
Padwell)  to  be  doubled  by  his  genial  fellow-comedian.  Afterwards, 
when  publishing  his  play,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  wit  in  the  following 
droll  style  : — 

“ To  my  merry  friend  and  brother  comedian,  Mr.  James  Spiller. 

“ Dear  Jemmy, — My  choice  of  you  for  a patron  will  acquit  me  of  those  detestable 
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characters,  which  most  of  our  modern  authors  are  obnoxious  to,  from  their  fulsome 
dedication — I mean  a mercenary  and  a flatterer.  My  prefixing  your  name  to 
these  sheets  will  clear  me  of  the  former,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  incurring  the  scandal 
of  the  latter,  since  the  greatest  encomiums  which  my  humble  pen  could  draw  out, 
come  far  short  of  your  just  praise.  I could  expatiate  on  your  many  excellent  virtues, 
your  chastity,  your  temperance,  your  generosity,  your  exemplary  piety,  and  your 
judicious  and  fashionable  management  in  your  conjugal  affairs ; but  since  I am 
as  well  acquainted  with  your  aversion  to  reading  I shall  content  myself  with 
mentioning  the  many  obligations  I have  to  you,  particularly  for  your  good  perform- 
ance in  this  farce,  especially  in  your  last  part ; I mean  that  of  Pad  well ; in  which 
you  was  a shining  ornament  to  the  scene  of  Newgate  ; and  you  must  not  think  I 
flatter  you,  when  I tell  you,  you  have  a natural  impudence  proper  to  the  character 
and  become  your  fetters  as  well  as  any  that  ever  wore  them.  And  I am  sorry 
I could  not,  without  giving  offence  to  the  critics,  and  deviating  too  far  from  the 
rules  of  comedy,  bring  you  to  Tyburn  for  the  better  diversion  of  the  audience  ; 
but  I hope  you  are  satisfied  with  my  good  wishes  and  will  give  me  leave  to 
subscribe  myself 

“ Your  Obliged,  Humble  Servant, 

“ Christopher  Bullock.” 

The  sharpness  of  the  rivalry  between  the  two  patent  theatres 
has  an  amusing  illustration  in  a quaint  anecdote  told  of  Spiller 
in  connection  with  this  period.  Nothing  if  not  bibulous,  Rich’s 
easy-going  henchman  engaged  in  a drinking  bout  at  the  Gun 
Tavern,  Billingsgate,  with  Pinkethman  of  Drury  Lane,  and, 
being  endowed  with  more  staying  power,  outlasted  his  old-time 
associate.  No  sooner  had  the  potency  of  the  liquor  rendered 
poor  Pinky  “ o’er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious,”  than  his  adroit 
antagonist  went  through  his  pockets  and  took  therefrom  the 
part  of  the  “ Cobler  of  Preston,”  in  a farce  so  called,  which  the 
abnormally  obese  Charles  Johnson  had  written  for  Drury  Lane. 
Jemmy  carried  the  spoils  of  war  to  his  friend  Christopher  Bullock, 
who  set  to  work  on  a Friday  to  construct  a rival  piece  on  the  ex pede 
Herculem  principle  : the  fundamental  idea  in  both  being,  of  course, 
that  of  Shakespeare’s  “Sly,  the  Tinker.”  On  Saturday  night  the 
farce  was  completed  and  put  forthwith  into  rehearsal,  with  the  result 
that  its  production  took  place  on  the  following  Tuesday,  January  24, 
1716,  with  Spiller  as  Toby  Guzzle.  This  quite  took  the  wind  out 
of  old  Drury’s  sails,  as  the  original  “ Cobler  ” failed  to  make  its 
appearance  for  several  days  after,  when  the  effect  was  that  of  a damp 
squib.  A propos , Ireland,  the  Hogarthian  commentator,  in  speaking 
of  Spiller,  says  : “ I have  seen  a well-engraved  ticket  for  his  benefit, 
which  had  for  its  supporters,  himself  on  one  side,  and  his  wife  on  the 
other,  both  in  a state  of  intoxication.  In  this  ticket  the  name  of 
Spiller  was  spelt  with  an  a diphthong ; a whimsical  conceit  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  his  name  being  sometimes  spelt  with  an  e 
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and  at  others  with  an  a . Thus,  whatever  was  the  orthography,  it 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  right.”  Ireland  errs  very  flagrantly  in  assuming 
that  the  features  of  this  benefit  ticket  afford  another  illustration  of 
Spiller’s  audacious  habit  of  flaunting  his  vices  before  the  public. 
So  far  from  being  depicted  in  their  private  capacities,  the  actor  and 
actress  were  here  represented  in  the  parts  played  by  them  in  “ The 
Cobler  of  Preston  ! ” 

On  April  21,  1716,  we  find  Spiller,  for  Shaw’s  benefit,  speaking  an 
epilogue  “ after  the  approved  manner  of  Pinkethman,”  seated  on  an 
ass.  A curious  commentary,  this,  on  the  taste  of  the  time  ! Later 
on  in  the  year  we  learn  of  him  as  Bottom  in  “ Pyramus  and  Thisbe” 
and  as  Aspin  in  “ Woman’s  a Riddle.”  A noteworthy  production  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  was  that  of  Taverner’s  comedy,  “ The  Artful 
Husband,”  which  first  saw  the  light  on  February  12,  1717,  and  was 
played  fifteen  times  during  the  season.  In  Stockwell,  Spiller  had  a 
part  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
rendering  gained  him  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  an 
actor.  Victor  relates  that  on  the  first  night  the  comedian’s  “ Patron 
and  Admirer,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  went  to  see  the  comedy  ; but 
his  attention  was  entirely  engrossed  by  a new  actor,  as  his  Grace 
then  thought  him,  and  to  so  great  a degree  that  the  Duke  recom- 
mended him  that  night  behind  the  scenes  to  Mr.  Rich  as  a young 
actor  of  merit,  and  one  that  deserved  his  Encouragement.”  The 
matter-of-fact  Genest  has  thrown  doubts  on  the  credibility  of  this 
story,  but  Dr.  Doran,  by  recalling  an  analogous  experience  of  his 
own  in  connection  with  Lafont,  in  his  “ Annals  of  the  Stage,”  has 
shown  that  the  incident  is  quite  within  the  regions  of  possibility. 
Happily,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  Victor’s  testimony  concerning  Spiller’s 
unrivalled  powers  of  personification  is  amply  corroborated. 

Not  quite  so  agreeable,  by  the  way,  was  Jemmy’s  experience 
with  another  Duke — his  Grace  of  Wharton.  Happening  to  be 
present  one  night  when  this  dissolute  nobleman  compelled  every 
one  of  his  companions,  in  a drunken  freak,  to  take  off  a garment 
with  the  toasting  of  each  health,  he  divested  himself  of  peruke, 
waistcoat,  and  coat  with  great  equanimity.  Further  than  that  he 
confessed  his  inability  to  go,  having,  as  he  rather  shamefacedly 
acknowledged,  quite  forgotten  to  put  on  his  shirt  ! 

Among  the  attractions  advertised  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spiller’s 
benefit  on  April  13,  1717,  was  a “New  Comi-Tragi-Mechanical 
Prologue  in  the  gay  style,”  written  and  to  be  spoken  by  the  facetious 
Jemmy  himself.  At  Pinkethman  and  Pack’s  booth  at  Southwark 
Fair  in  the  September  following,  we  find  him  figuring  as  Trusty  in  a 
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new  Droll,  entitled  “ Twice  Married  and  a Maid  Still.”  At  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  in  December  was  produced  Bullock’s  original  farce, 
“ The  Perjurer  ” — a coarse  satire  on  country  justices  for  the  penance 
undergone  at  their  hands  by  luckless  barn-stormers.  Spiller  played 
Spoilem,  a stroller,  and  spoke  a prologue  containing  the  significant 
line  : 

In  these  short  scenes  my  character  is  shown. 

During  1718-19  Jemmy  created  several  important  new  characters, 
notably  Periwinkle  in  “ A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife,”  Ranger  in  “ The 
Coquet,”  Jerry  in  “The  Younger  Brother,”  Prate  in  “’Tis  Well  If  It 
Takes,”  and  Captain  Hackit  in  “ Kensington  Gardens.”  Rich’s 
company  was  woefully  inadequate  for  the  general  requirements,  and 
very  often  the  square  peg  found  itself  in  the  round  hole.  It  was  thus 
with  poor  Spiller  on  January  7,  1720,  when  only  his  strong  powers 
of  personification  kept  him  from  making  ludicrous  the  gloomy  role  of 
Jachimo  in  “ Cymbeline,  or  the  Fatal  Wager.”  Later  in  the  month 
he  was  the  original  Philip  in  “Whig  and  Tory.” 

Possibly  few  comedians  at  any  period  ever  took  greater  liberties 
with  their  public,  or  presumed  more  on  their  popularity,  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  For  Spiller’s  benefit  on  the  ensuing  31st  March 
the  following  topical  advertisement  appeared  : 

“ For  the  Entertainment  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  A collection  of 
farces  after  the  English  manner,  viz.,  Walking  Statue,  Hob  or 
Country  Wake,  and  Cobler  of  Preston.  And  whereas  I,  James 
Spiller,  of  Gloucestershire,  having  received  an  invitation  from  Hilde- 
brand Bullock,  of  Liquor-pond  Street,  London,  to  exercise  the  usual 
weapons  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  will  not  fail  to  meet  this 
bold  invader,  desiring  a full  stage,  blunt  weapons,  and  from  him 
much  favour.”  In  the  thirteenth  number  of  the  Anti-Theatre , 
issued  two  days  before  the  benefit,  a letter  is  printed  from  Spiller  to 
the  editor.  “ I have  a great  desire,”  he  writes,  “ to  engage  you  to 
be  my  friend,  and  recommend  me  to  the  town  ; and,  therefore,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  on  next  Thursday  will  be  acted, 
for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  creditors , a collection  of  Farces,  after  the 
English  manner  ; and  as  I am  a curious  observer  of  nature,  and  can 
see  as  much  with  one  eye  as  others  do  with  both,  I think  I have 
found  out  what  will  please  the  multitude.  ...  I have  tolerable  good 
luck,  and  tickets  rise  apace,  which  makes  mankind  very  civil  to  me  ; 
for  I get  up  every  morning  to  a levee  of  at  least  a dozen  people, 
who  pay  their  compliments,  and  ask  the  same  question  : ‘ When 
they  shall  be  paid  ? ’ All  that  I can  say  is  that  wicked  good  company 
have  brought  me  into  this  imitation  of  grandeur.  I loved  my  friend 
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and  my  jest  too  well  to  grow  rich  ; in  short,  wit  is  my  blind  side  ; 
and  so  I remain,  &c.”  It  is  not  known  under  what  circumstances 
Spiller  was  deprived  of  an  eye— a loss  to  which  he  here  makes 
sportive  allusion.  Happily,  owing  to  the  dim  stage  lighting  of  the 
period,  the  blemish  did  not  affect  his  capacity  for  Protean  disguise. 
By  the  benefit  referred  to  he  realised  some  ^107  in  cash,  but  instead 
of  satisfying  the  demands  of  his  creditors,  the  unconscionable  rogue 
made  off  to  Dublin.  Mixing  himself  up  in  dubious  company  in  the 
Irish  capital,  he  was  robbed  of  almost  every  farthing  he  possessed, 
but  managed  somehow  to  scramble  back  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Rich,  and  at  once  re-engaged  at  a salary 
of  £4  per  week.  His  return  was  made  just  in  time  to  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  the  memorable  revival  of  “ The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
(October  22,  1720),  in  which  Quin  achieved  sudden  distinction  by 
his  unexpected  exhibition,  in  Falstaff,  of  rare  comedy  powers.  Of 
this  revival,  Davies  gives  an  incorrect  cast — a blunder  which  has 
been  rectified  by  the  laborious  Genest.  To  Spiller  the  former 
assigns  Dr.  Caius,  the  latter  Pistol. 

On  January  19,  1721,  Jemmy  created  the  part  of  Snap,  a stock- 
jobber, in  a skit  on  commercial  gambling  entitled  “ The  Chimera.” 
On  April  24  following  we  find  him  playing  Crispin  the  Sham  Doctor 
in  the  farce  of  “ The  Anatomist  ” — a condensed  and  considerably 
altered  version  of  Ravenscroft’s  old  comedy  so  called.  It  is  to  this 
personation  that  the  celebrated  Italian  actor-author,  Louis  Riccoboni, 
refers  in  the  following  citation  from  his  “ Account  of  the  Theatres  in 
Europe  : ” — 


“ At  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  I happened  to  be  at  the  acting  of  a 
comedy  the  principal  plot  of  which  I was  a stranger  to,  but  with  ease  could  under- 
stand an  episode  which  the  author  without  doubt  had  placed  in  the  intrigue  ; it  is  that 
scene  which  we  have  so  often  seen  in  the  Crispin  Medicine.  The  sole  alteration 
that  is  made  therein  is  the  introducing  an  old  man  in  the  Place  of  a Footman, 
who  by  his  bustle  excites  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  while  he  places  himself  in 
the  room  of  a dead  body  which  the  physician  is  to  dissect.  The  scene  was  thus 
disposed;  the  amorous  old  gentleman  entertains  himself  with  a footman  belonging  to 
his  mistress’s  house;  the  footman  either  hears,  or  pretends  to  hear  a noise,  and  desires 
the  old  fellow  to  hide  himself ; all  the  doors  being  locked,  he  advises  him  to  place 
himself  on  the  board  on  which  the  body  is  laid.  After  some  difficulties  made,  the 
old  man  consents  to  it  and  does  precisely  what  Crispin  does  in  the  French  comedy; 
but  to  give  it  the  greater  air  of  truth  the  footman  makes  the  old  man  strip  to  his 
shirt ; the  operator  comes  ; chirurgical  instruments  are  brought ; he  puts  himself 
in  order  to  begin  the  Dissection  ; the  old  man  cries  out  and  the  trick  is  discovered. 

“ He  who  acted  the  old  man  executed  it  to  the  nicest  perfection,  which  one 
could  expect  in  no  player  who  had  not  forty  years’  exercise  and  experience.  I was 
not  at  all  astonished  in  one  respect,  but  I was  charmed  now  to  find  another  M. 
Guerin , that  excellent  comedian,  Master  of  the  Company  at  Paris  which  had  the 
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misfortune  to  lose  him  in  our  time,  I was  mistaken  in  my  opinion  that  a whole  age 
could  not  produce  such  another,  when,  in  our  own  time,  I found  his  match  in 
England,  with  the  same  art  and  with  talent  as  singular.  As  he  played  the  part 
of  an  old  man,  I made  no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  being  an  old  comedian,  who, 
instructed  by  long  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted  by  the  weight  of 
his  years,  had  performed  it  so  naturally.  But  how  great  was  my  surprise  when  I 
learn’d  that  he  was  a young  man  of  about  twenty-six  ! I could  not  believe  it,  but 
I own’d  that  it  might  be  possible ; had  he  only  used  a trembling  and  broken  voice 
and  had  only  an  extreme  weakness  possessed  his  body,  because  I conceived  it 
possible  for  a young  actor  by  the  help  of  art  to  imitate  that  debility  of  nature 
to  such  a pitch  of  exactness  ; but  the  wrinkles  of  his  face,  his  sunk  eyes,  and  his 
loose  and  yellow  cheeks,  the  most  certain  marks  of  a great  old  age,  were  incon- 
testable proofs  against  what  they  said  to  me.  Notwithstanding  all  this  I was 
forced  to  submit  to  truth,  because  I knew  for  certain  that  the  actor,  to  fit  himself 
for  the  part  of  the  old  man,  spent  an  hour  in  dressing  himself,  and  that  with  the 
assistance  of  several  pencils  he  disguised  his  face  so  nicely,  and  painted  so 
artificially  a part  of  his  eyebrows  and  eyelids  that  at  the  distance  of  six  paces  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  deceived.  I was  desirous  to  be  a witness  of  this  myself, 
but  pride  hindered  me  ; so  knowing  that  I must  be  ashamed,  I was  satisfied  with 
a confirmation  of  it  from  the  other  actors.  Mademoiselle  Salle,  among  others  who 
then  shone  upon  that  stage,  confessed  to  me,  that  the  first  time  she  saw  him 
perform  she  durst  not  go  into  a passage  where  he  was,  fearing  lest  she  should 
throw'  him  down  should  she  happen  to  touch  him  in  passing  by.” 

Both  Victor  and  Ireland,  in  referring  to  this  remarkable  tribute, 
fix  the  date  of  Riccoboni’s  visit  at  1715,  misled  probably  to  some 
extent  by  the  Italian  actor’s  statement  regarding  Spiller’s  age,  which 
is  absurdly  wide  of  the  mark.  The  allusion  to  Mile.  Salle,  the 
danseuse , should  have  prevented  this  mistake.  Riccoboni  was  in 
London  for  some  months  during  1726-27,  but  at  no  other  period 
that  can  be  definitely  traced. 

Had  Fate  sent  him  to  do  his  earthly  probation  at  a much  later 
epoch  Jemmy  would  have  made  an  excellent  Mormon.  As  it  was, 
Mrs.  Spiller  failed  to  appreciate  his  polygamous  tendencies,  and  in 
1722  left  him  for  good.  His  subsequent  career  was  one  of  riot  and 
disorder.  For  a period  of  two  years  theatrical  annals  have  no  record 
of  his  name.  Improvidence  soon  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Mint,  where,  adapting  himself  to  his  surroundings,  he  contrived 
to  get  up  a performance  of  Addison’s  “ Drummer,”  realising  some 
twenty  pounds  from  auditors  as  needy  as  himself.  Rising  to  the 
occasion,  he  wrote  and  delivered  a merry  epilogue  brimming  over 
with  quaint  conceits  and  topical  allusions. 

Odd  may  it  seem,  indeed  a very  joke, 

That  player  should  complain  of  being  broke  ; 

But  so  it  is,  I own  it  void  of  shame 
Since  all  this  worthy  circle  are  the  same. 

But  pardon — I perhaps  mistake  the  matter, 

You  mayn’t  have  all  occasion  for  Mint  water  ; 
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Were ’t  so  our  fate  we  need  not  much  deplore, 

For  men  of  note  have  made  this  tour  before. 

Since  South  sea  schemes  have  set  the  world  a-madding, 

Some  topping  dons  have  hither  come  a-gadding. 

Pall  Mall  no  longer  can  some  sparks  delight, 

And  Covent  Garden  grows  too  impolite. 

After  matriculating  at  the  Mint,  Spiller  took  further  degrees  in 
degradation  at  the  Marshalsea,  where  his  wit  so  charmed  the  turnkey 
that  the  worthy  fellow  threw  up  his  gruesome  post  and  became  mine 
host  of  “The  Bull  and  Butcher”  in  Clare  Market  the  better  to 
enjoy  the  droll’s  society.  The  resort  of  all  the  bucks  of  the  town, 
Clare  Market  was  then  a region  of  considerable  respectability.  The 
butchers  of  the  district  were  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  players,  and, 
at  a time  when  rioting  was  looked  upon  as  a pardonable  weakness, 
sided  with  them  in  all  their  frolics.  There  were  high  jinks,  more- 
over, at  the  weekly  club  held  at  “ The  Bull  and  Butcher,”  one  of 
the  members  with  whom  Spiller  foregathered  being  no  less  a 
personage  than  Hogarth,  who  was  responsible  for  the  engraving  on 
the  silver  tankard  handed  round  at  these  symposia. 

Early  in  1725  Spiller’s  name  crops  up  again  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  On  January  n he  appeared  as  Brainworm  in  a revival  of 
“Every  Man  in  his  Humour.”  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  we 
find  him  creating  Trusty  in  “ The  Capricious  Lovers.”  After  that  he 
dives  once  more  below  the  surface,  not  to  emerge  until  January  29, 
1728,  when  he  bears  his  honours  proudly  as  the  original  Mat  o’  the 
Mint  in  “The  Beggar’s  Opera.”  In  this  characterisation,  according 
to  Akerby  his  panegyrist,  “ he  outdid  his  usual  outdoings  to  such  a 
degree  that  whenever  he  sang  he  executed  his  part  with  so  truly 
sweet  and  harmonious  a tone  and  in  so  judicious  and  ravishing  a 
manner  that  the  audience  could  not  avoid  putting  his  modesty  to 
the  blush  by  repeated  clamours  of  encore.”  From  all  accounts,  it 
would  appear  that  Spiller  contributed  very  materially  to  the  success 
of  Gay’s  famous  production.  Macklin,  who  was  present  at  the  first 
performance,  has  put  it  on  record  that  the  fate  of  the  piece  hung  in 
the  balance  until  the  song  and  chorus  “ Let  us  Take  to  the  Road  ” 
was  effectively  rendered. 

For  Jemmy’s  benefit  this  season  Hogarth  engraved  him  a care- 
fully executed  ticket,  in  which  the  droll  is  depicted  in  the  act  of 
selling  vouchers  of  admission  for  the  night,  while  angry  creditors 
growl  in  his  ears  and  hungry-eyed  bailiffs  loom  in  the  background. 
How  sternly  realistic  all  this  was  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  his 
closing  days  Spiller  seldom  dared  venture  outside  the  theatre,  where 
he  shared  an  apartment  with  the  equally  thriftless  Walker,  the  original 
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Captain  Macheath.  While  playing  clown  in  “ The  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine,” on  January  31,  1729,  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
notabilities,  Jemmy  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  the  theatre 
a week  later  at  the  early  age  of  37.  To  the  last  his  bright  mother- 
wit  never  forsook  him.  On  being  carried  up  to  his  room  he  rallied 
somewhat,  and  recognising  the  invalided  Walker,  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  recent  dispute,  said  to  him,  “You  see,  Tom,  I told  you  I 
would  be  even  with  you  before  long,  and  now  I’ve  kept  my  word.” 
Manager  Rich  buried  poor  Motley  at  his  own  expense,  and  followed 
him  to  his  last  resting-place  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Clement  Danes. 

“ By  the  concurrent  desire  of  an  elegant  company,”  who,  accord- 
ing to  Akerby,  were  assembled  at  the  “ Bull  and  Butcher  ” over  a bowl 
of  arrack  punch  a few  weeks  before  Jemmy’s  death,  “and  by  the 
generous  offer  of  Mr.  Laguerre,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  and  as 
excellent  a master  in  the  science  of  painting  as  music,  the  sign  was 
changed  from  the  ‘ Bull  and  Butcher  ’ to  the  ‘ Spiller’s  Head,’  and 
painted  by  the  said  Mr.  Laguerre  gratis,  in  a manner  and  with  a 
pencil  that  equals  the  proudest  performance  of  those  who  have 
acquired  the  greatest  wealth  and  reputation  in  the  art  of  painting.” 
Thus  it  happened  that,  like  Tarleton  of  old,  and  Joey  Grimaldi  of 
modern  memory,  Rich’s  clown  was  paid  the  honours  of  public-house 
apotheosis.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  new  sign  was  not 
put  in  place  until  after  Spiller’s  death,  when  it  bore  the  following 
inscription  : 

View  here  the  wag  who  did  his  mirth  impart, 

With  pleasing  humour  and  diverting  art ; 

A cheerful  bowl  in  which  he  took  delight, 

To  raise  his  mirth  and  pass  a winter’s  night. 

Jovial  and  merry  did  he  end  his  days 
In  comic  scenes  and  entertaining  plays. 

At  once  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  have  the  comedian’s  life 
written,  and  a Clare  Market  butcher,  whom  the  exigencies  appear  to 
have  endowed  with  the  divine  afflatus,  made  the  following  appeal  to 
his  fellows  : 


Down  with  your  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  all, 
And  on  your  marrow-bones  ye  butchers  fall  ! 

For  prayers  from  you,  who  never  pray’d  before, 
Perhaps  poor  Jemmy  may  to  life  restore. 

“ What  have  we  done  ? ” the  wretched  bailiffs  cry, 
«<  That  th’  only  man  by  whom  we  liv’d  should  die.” 
Enrag’d,  they  gnaw  their  wax  and  tear  their  writs, 
While  butchers’  wives  fall  in  hysteric  fits  ; 
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For,  sure  as  they’re  alive,  poor  Spiller’s  dead  ; 

But  thanks  to  Jack  Legar  we’ve  got  his  head. 

Down  with  your  ready  cole , ye  jovial  tribe, 

And  for  a mezzotinto  cut  subscribe  ; 

The  markets  traverse,  and  surround  the  Mint ; 

It  shall  go  hard  but  he  shall  be  in  print. 

For 

He  was  an  inoffensive  merry  fellow, 

When  sober  hipp’d,  blithe  as  a bird  when  mellow. 

The  appeal  proved  efficacious.  Two  modest  shilling  pamphlets 
were  issued,  the  one  containing  sundry  details  of  Spiller’s  life,  by 
Akerby,  the  painter,  and  a portrait  after  Laguerre ; the  other  his 
“ merry  jests,  diverting  songs,  and  entertaining  tales.”  Never  very 
refined,  Spiller’s  wit  made  up  in  volume  what  it  lacked  in  quality. 
Of  his  alertness,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Even  pain  did  not  affect  the  jocose  spirit  of  the  man.  Worried  one 
day  at  rehearsal  by  an  exasperating  attack  of  toothache,  the  barber 
of  the  theatre  offered  to  remove  the  offending  molar.  “ I cannot 
spare  a single  tooth  now,  friend,”  replied  the  sufferer,  “ but  after  the 
10th  of  June  [when  the  season  ended]  you  may  have  the  lot  and 
welcome.”  Although  enjoying  a salary  much  above  the  Average, 
Jemmy  was  ever  in  debt,  and  was  once  upbraided  for  his  improvi- 
dence by  an  Italian  prima  donna  who  lived  in  high  state  on  an 
indifferent  professional  income.  “ Madame,”  he  replied,  with  a leer 
and  a bow,  “ unhappily,  what  renders  you  rich  keeps  me  perpetually 
in  want  ! ” 

Poor  Jemmy  ! What  Victor  has  written  might  very  well  stand 
for  his  epitaph.  “ Spiller  shared  the  general  fate,  for  years  together, 
of  performing  all  his  parts  excellently  well  in  an  unfashionable 
theatre  and  to  thin  audiences  ; a fate,  I fear,  in  some  respects,  he 
too  much  merited.  He  was  a man  of  an  irregular  life,  and  therefore 
lived  neglected  ; and  after  death  was  soon  forgot.” 

W.  J.  LAWRENCE. 
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ANGLING  ASSOCIATIONS. 


SUNNY,  glistening  valley,  a wandering  brook  joyously 


mingling  its  music  with  the  breezes  of  scented  June,  masses 
of  full-leafed  foliage,  carpets  of  purest  green,  a distant  gap  and  some 
rugged  lines,  and  there  a peep  of  a radiant  sea.  A cushion  of  moss, 
the  perfume  of  hay,  sunshine,  warmth  ; oh,  a dreamy  day,  with  no 
to-morrows  and  nothing  gone  by.  It  is  indeed  good  to  live  and 
feel  yourself  alone  with  a few  glorious  minutes  of  Nature  ; and  when 
awakening  comes,  it  is  not  for  you  to  feel  miserable,  but  to  imagine 
grandly  that  you  are  a part  of  the  everlasting  expressions  of  Nature — 
have  lived,  and  will  live  again,  as  part  of  some  beautiful  whole  in  the 
creation.  Perhaps  a cloud  obscures  the  sun,  and  you  forthwith 
become  more  and  more  human,  feel  a little  dissatisfied  with  yourself, 
still  more  so  with  the  horny-handed  specimen  of  humanity  that  now 
presents  himself  to  your  gaze,  very  intent  upon  very  earthly  duties. 
You  know  that  he  is  dirty-mouthed,  dirty-skinned,  dull-brained. 
Now,  the  sheep  chewing  her  cud  so  complacently  just  by  is  to  your 
mind  a much  more  pleasant  break  in  this  picture  of  Nature  than  is 
the  man  ; but  the  sheep  is  probably  of  a more  dirty  skin  than  the 
man  ; it  has  fewer  brains  ; it  is  no  doubt  a dirty-mouthed  creature 
when  its  passions  are  roused— so  that,  after  all,  there  is  not  much 


in  it. 


A running  brook,  a glimpse  of  the  sea  through  a shimmering 
vale,  a summer’s  day  ; communion  with  Nature  makes  us  “wondrous 
kind  ” and  “ the  whole  world  kin.” 

But  this  is  not  sport — yes,  it  is  ; contemplation  is,  or  should  be,  a 
portion  of  the  gentle  art  of  angling.  Fish  are  not  always  to  be  caught, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  rest  one’s  thoughts  are  not  always  of  them. 
Where  there  are  trout,  there  we  find  everything  else  to  delight  the 
sportsman — eddies,  ripples,  pools,  falls  ; alders,  hawthorns,  bridges, 
boulders ; cattle,  heather,  wild  birds,  flies  ; spreading  oaks  and 
hanging  willows  ; soft-lined  birches  and  needled  pines  ; dank-leafed 
dock  and  feathery  ferns  ; breezes  whispering  of  the  swallows’  talk, 
loud  winds  shrieking  the  sea-birds’  cry,  moorhens  clattering  to  their 
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reedy  shelter,  kingfishers  scudding  to  their  clay-bank  home,  the 
mallard  circling  in  the  dizzy  heights,  and  the  robin  flirting  at  your 
very  feet 

Either  far  away  in  the  glens  of  Argyle,  lost  midst  the  hill-lochs  of 
Cruachan  Ben,  or  listening  at  nightfall  at  sweet  Inveroran  for  the  call 
of  the  bla-game,  the  challenging  stag  ; or  the  freshest  of  mornings 
down  the  vale  of  Glenorchy,  the  first  casts  o’er  the  pools  yourself 
and  the  sun,  a fight  with  a salmon  ’twixt  the  grey  walls  of  Bramber, 
the  dark  shadows  and  depths  hiding  boat,  fish,  and  man ; or  the 
shallows,  Loch  Awe,  the  May-fly,  bright  daytime,  or  trailing  the 
depths  off  a crested  lee  shore. 

A breeze  on  Lough  Key,  with  the  green  drake  appearing,  the 
grand  spotted  beauties  rising  fast  to  the  lure,  keen  boatmen,  keen 
fishers,  perfection  of  spoil ; the  music  of  sea-birds,  the  drum  of  the 
snipe,  the  ocean  and  Erin  so  soft  intermingling  in  the  air  that  is 
fanning  and  tempering  the  heat ; around  ’tis  perfection,  content- 
ment, and  peace,  and  the  angler’s  good  heart  is  at  rest  with  all  kind. 

Nearing  sunset,  a mild  day  in  February,  the  reach  at  Pangbourne, 
under  the  hill ; the  parting  radiance  of  the.  light  of  day  dazzling  the 
eyes,  illumining  the  water,  making  flashing  diamonds  of  the  distant 
window-panes,  losing  itself  at  last  as  it  touches  the  white  rails  of  the 
bridge  and  softens  the  outlines  of  the  Oxfordshire  hills. 

On  the  left  a row  of  poplars,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  highest, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  is  a blackbird,  singing  lustily,  sweetly, 
now  softly  ; good-bye  to  winter,  welcoming  spring,  sadly,  joyously, 
wildly  exulting  ; just  as  he  always  does,  knowing  right  well  that 
spring-time  is  nearing,  that  summer  will  come. 

Farther  away,  as  the  darkness  approaches,  a fluster  and  flutter, 
then  the  quiet  announces  that  the  partridge  has  flown,  and  hurriedly 
settled,  just  here,  till  the  morn.  A rapid  wild  clatter,  with  loud  calls 
to  his  gods,  and  the  old  cock  has  picked  out  his  bare  bough  of  rest. 

A mile  of  black  shadows  ’twixt  the  moon  and  the  day,  and 
clanging  and  cawing  in  wild  hullaballoo,  whirling  and  circling,  and 
settling  anew,  fighting  and  squabbling,  until  a few  quiet  croaks 
announce  that  the  rooks  desire  peace  for  the  nonce. 

As  the  punt  is  unmoored  and  the  last  roach  comes  in,  the  pigeons 
in  Basildon  sing  their  lullaby  song,  and  the  angler  is  cheery  as  he 
moves  towards  home. 

Or  a sunny  October  in  the  vale  of  the  Severn  ; fat,  rich  English 
pastures,  hills  and  heather  of  Wales ; broad  oaks,  sombre  fir-trees ; 
pheasant,  partridge,  and  hare  ; rocks,  boulders,  and  lichen  ; grouse, 
blackgame,  and  deer ; here  typical  England,  there  the  beauties  of 
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Wales.  Wading  the  shallows,  now  a dace,  now  a trout,  as  the  surface 
gets  warmer,  the  spoil  of  the  month — the  silvery  grayling  at  the  height 
of  its  prime ; red-tag  or  black-needle,  a dun  or  March  brown,  the 
lure’s  of  no  moment  if  the  rise  is  “thick  on.”  When  the  after- 
noon’s falling  and  the  fog  on  the  stream,  what  a glittering  basket  to 
gloat  o’er  at  home  ! 

Or  a dingle  of  Shropshire,  just  a maze  of  delight,  a push  and  a 
scramble  to  discover  the  stream,  here  a pool,  there  a ripple,  now  lost 
midst  the  tangle  of  furze  and  of  growth.  Wading  the  shallows  and 
flogging  the  deeps;  high  above  looms  the  bracken,  the  broom,  and 
the  thorn,  and  beyond  the  blue  heaven  soft  veiled  by  the  mist.  Sheer 
down  to  the  water  gnarled  trunks  and  dry  roots,  all  smothered  with 
lichen  and  moss  and  with  fern.  ’Midst  a cushion  of  leaves  the  nest 
of  the  robin  ; through  the  roots  a coney  warily  peeping ; a dry 
plateau  of  sand,  and  a half-eaten  fish  tells  the  tale  of  the  otter  and 
the  old  poacher’s  meal.  The  trout  are  not  large,  but  the  grass- 
hopper’s tempting  ; a climb,  and  the  basket  is  laid  out  for  view  ; 
fish,  violets,  primroses,  blackthorn,  and  you  ; soft  winds  and  day- 
dreams youth  and  boyhood  renew. 

The  light  of  the  moon  across  a sandy  shore,  the  brown-lined 
cliffs  and  some  frowning  firs,  or  some  rush-capped  hills  ’twixt  the  tide 
and  marsh  ; and  the  dancing  waves  of  the  incoming  sea,  lighting  the 
battered  old  wreck  on  the  lee,  with  phosphorent  glitter  and  sparkling 
spray.  A boat,  a horse,  a cart,  and  a net,  East-coast  fishermen 
toiling  for  gain.  As  the  boatman  tugs  and  the  horse  plods  on,  and 
the  salmon  trout,  silvery,  leaps  for  life,  nought  they  think  of  the 
cliffs,  of  the  sea,  of  the  moon,  but  much  of  the  damage  from  the 
dog-fish’s  teeth,  still  more  of  the  pence  for  the  bairns  and  wife.  And 
the  moon  looks  on,  the  cliffs  show  grey,  and  the  tide  and  the  pennies 
come  tumbling  in. 

There’s  a season  for  hunters— so,  too,  for  the  gun,  for  cricket  and 
football,  for  boating  and  golf ; the  summer  for  yachting,  the  winter 
for  skates  ; each  season  its  pastime  ; the  angler  alone  has  his  winter 
and  summer,  his  autumn  and  spring— the  salmon  in  spring  time,  and 
trouting  in  June,  the  grayling  in  autumn,  and  the  pike  with  the  frost. 
The  stream  is  his  nursery,  the  river  his  school,  lochs  and  bays  are  his 
leisure,  and  the  sea  the  wide  home  that  takes  his  loved  waters  at 
last  as  her  own  ; all  the  tides  of  his  pleasures  came  at  first  from  her 
womb,  and  his  days  are  spent  wandering  with  them  back  to  her 
arms. 

When  stiffening  limbs  and  fading  sight  forbid  the  wanderings  of 
the  bygone  days,  the  visions  of  the  palmier  hours,  of  fish,  of  stream, 
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of  loch,  of  moor,  all  the  delights  that  keep  so  young,  with  the  last 
memories  that  serve  to  eke  out  happily  the  flitting  span — ’tis  not  to 
die,  but  to  pass  away  from  an  old  life  we’ve  loved,  to  a new,  telling,  as 
we  go,  the  tales  once  more,  exulting  in  fights  that  we  fought  of  yore, 
recalling  the  scenes,  re-living  the  days,  believing  fresh  treasures 
unknown  are  in  store,  for  Paradise  Nature  has  shown  us  before.  She 
will  never  forsake  those  who  loved  her  well.  Living  is  godlike, 
dying  a gleam — from  Nature  to  heaven,  the  fisherman’s  dream. 

W.  T.  FREEMAN. 
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LOVE  AND  DIVINITY. 


INCE  the  time  when  St.  Paul  discussed  the  question  of  the 


O marriage  of  Christians  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  a matter  of 
controversy  whether  the  usefulness  of  a minister  of  the  Gospel  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  entering  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
bonds  of  matrimony. 

We  can  hardly  realise  the  shock  it  must  have  been  to  his  con- 
temporaries when  Martin  Luther  married  the  nun,  Catherine  de 
Bora;  but  it  was  a good  thing  for  the  world  in  our  opinion,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  made  the  Reformer  himself  a much  happier 
man.  Catherine  was  a very  pretty  woman,  but,  better  still,  she  was 
a faithful  and  affectionate  wife.  Her  temper  was  not  the  sweetest, 
and  her  tongue  at  times  could  scold,  but  Luther  loved  her  dearly. 
When  she  frowned  he  smiled  ; when  she  scolded  he  bantered.  With 
the  gentlest  soothing  he  chided  her  anxiety,  and  with  the  most  self- 
denying  devotion  he  sought  to  make  her  life  happy.  Nor  did  he 
allow  her  to  forget  her  good  fortune  in  getting  such  a husband. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote  to  her  : “ The  greatest  favour  of  God 
is  to  have  a good  and  pious  husband,  to  whom  you  can  trust  your 
all,  your  person,  and  even  your  life,  whose  children  and  yours 
are  the  same.  Catherine,  you  have  a pious  husband  who  loves  you. 
You  are  an  empress ; thank  God  for  it.”  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  bantering  her  a little  on  occasions,  as  when  he  used 
to  say,  “ If  I were  going  to  make  love  again,  I would  carve  an  obe- 
dient woman  out  of  marble,  in  despair  of  finding  one  in  any  other 
way.” 

When  Luther  resolved  to  marry  the  fair  sister,  he  had  a wedding- 
ring  made  after  a design  of  his  own.  On  the  surface  are  engraved 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  implements  connected  with  it.  Inside  there 
is  the  simple  inscription  — 


D.  Martioo  Luthero 
Catharina  Boren. 


13  Junii,  1525. 
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Thus  did  Catherine  ever  carry  about  with  her  the  emblems  of  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  them  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  reminded  that  their  united  lives  should  be  consecrated  to  Him 
who  died  to  redeem  them. 

For  a considerable  time  after  marriage  was  permitted  to  the 
clergy  it  was  viewed  without  favour  as  a lower  state  than  celibacy. 
Thus  Bishop  Hall,  when  describing  how  he  got  married,  begins  by 
a sort  of  apology  for  “condescending”  to  matrimony.  He  says: 
“ The  uncouth  solitariness  of  my  life,  and  the  extreme  incommodity 
of  my  single  housekeeping,  drew  my  thoughts  to  the  necessity  of  the 
married  state,  which  God  no  less  strangely  provided  for  me ; for 
walking  from  the  church  on  Monday  in  the  Whitsun  Week  with  a 
grave  and  reverend  minister,  I saw  a comely  and  modest  gentle- 
woman standing  at  the  door  of  that  house  where  we  were  invited 
to  a wedding  dinner,  and  inquiring  of  that  worthy  friend  whether  he 
knew  her  : ‘Yes,’  quoth  he,  ‘I  know  her  well,  and  have  bespoken 
her  for  your  wife.’  ” To  have  things  taken  in  this  way  out  of  his 
hands  naturally  surprised  the  Bishop,  until  it  was  explained  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  marry  the  girl  chosen.  He  did  so,  and 
“ enjoyed  the  company  of  that  help-meet  for  the  space  of  forty-nine 
years.”  What  condescension  ! Another  divine  who  had  a wife 
chosen  for  him  was  Hooker,  and  he  did  not  fare  so  well.  Mrs. 
Churchman,  who  had  nursed  him  through  an  illness,  prescribed 
matrimony,  and  was  given  a commission  by  him  to  choose  a wife. 
She  chose  her  daughter,  and  the  “judicious  Hooker,”  who  in  this 
matter  had  been  so  injudicious,  was  unhappy  ever  after.  We  all 
know  how  his  old  pupils*,  Sandys  and  Cranmer,  when  they  visited 
their  tutor,  found  him  tending  sheep  and  reading  Horace,  and  pitied 
him  when  they  saw  the  way  the  “ silly,  clownish  ” one  kept  house 
and  rudely  called  her  gentle  husband  to  rock  the  cradle.  Within  a 
month  after  Hooker's  death  the  dutiful  wife  married  again. 

It  is  seldom  that  a marriage  made  in  haste  turns  out  as  well  as  did 
that  of  the  poet-parson,  George  Herbert.  He  and  his  wife  married 
on  the  third  day  after  their  first  interview  ; but  then,  as  Izaak  Walton 
is  careful  to  tell  us,  the  match  was  arranged  by  friends  who  “ under- 
stood Mr.  Herbert’s  and  her  temper  of  mind  and  also  their  estates 
so  well  that  the  suddenness  was  justifiable  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
prudence.”  The  only  contest  there  ever  was  between  the  couple 
was  “which  should  most  incline  with  the  other’s  desires.  And 
though  this  begot,  and  continued  in  them,  such  a mutual  love, 
and  joy,  and  content,  as  was  no  way  defective ; yet  this  mutual 
content,  and  love,  and  joy  did  receive  a daily  augmentation  by  such 
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daily  obligingness  to  each  other,  as  still  added  such  new  affluences 
to  the  former  fulness  of  these  divine  souls,  as  was  only  improvable 
in  Heaven,  where  they  now  enjoy  it.” 

Thackeray  said  : “ The  book  of  Swift’s  life  opens  at  leaves  kept 
by  these  blighted  flowers — Varina,  Stella,  Vanessa.”  This  great 
genius,  but  miserable  man,  was  ordained  in  1694  and  given  the  small 
benefice  of  Kilroot,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Here  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  his  life  Swift  proposed  marriage.  The  lady,  Miss  Waring 
(Varina),  refused,  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
ever  afterwards  he  spoke  so  bitterly  of  matrimony.  “It  has,”  he 
used  to  say,  “ many  children  : Repentance,  Discord,  Spleen,  Loath- 
ing.” Who  has  not  heard  of  Stella  (Esther  Johnson),  of  Swift’s 
“ little  language,”  of  the  “ only  a woman’s  hair  ” incident  ? Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  relations  of  Dean  Swift  and  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  (Vanessa),  for  it  is  written  in  the  remarkable  love-poem 
called  “ Cadenus  [which  means,  of  course,  Decanus\  and  Vanessa.” 

Scarcely  less  cruel  to  the  foolish  women  who  loved  him  was  the 
Reverend  Laurence  Sterne,  the  author  of  “ Tristram  Shandy  ” and  “ A 
Sentimental  Journey.”  He  married  a Miss  Lumley,  of  Staffordshire, 
for  whom  he  pretended  the  deepest  devotion  ; but  the  devotion  did 
not  last,  and  not  very  long  afterwards  he  wrote  to  Eliza  Draper,  the 
wife  of  a Bombay  lawyer,  who  was  about  to  sail  to  India.  “ Talking 
of  widows,  pray  Eliza,  if  ever  you  are  such,  do  not  think  of  giving 
yourself  to  some  wealthy  nabob,  because  I design  to  marry  you 
myself.  My  wife  cannot  live  long,  and  I know  not  the  woman  I 
should  like  for  her  substitute  so  well  as  yourself.”  A third  great 
amour  of  this  man,  whose  head  (he  had  no  heart)  “ was  spoilt  by 
the  incense  of  the  great,  as  his  stomach  was  by  their  t'agouts”  was 
Catherine  Formantel,  who  died  in  a lunatic  asylum,  and  whose 
memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  Maria  of  the  “Sentimental  Journey.” 
To  her  Yorick  used  to  send  sweetmeats  and  honey,  with  the  message 
that  neither  of  them  were  so  sweet  as  herself. 

How  many  have  laughed  over  the  love-letters  which  Sterne 
wrote  when  courting  Miss  Lumley — “ My  L ” — which  might  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  the  lovelorn  Werther  1 These  letters  were 
taken  due  care  of,  put  by  for  years,  and  destined  to  do  double 
service.  After  making  some  suitable  changes  and  variations,  Sterne 
actually  sent  the  same  letters  to  the  fair  “ Bramine,”  Mrs.  Draper, 
the  divine  Eliza.  This  cold-blooded  second  edition  of  love-letters 
for  another  person  was  made,  either  because  their  author  was  too  in- 
dolent to  compose  new  ones,  or  because  he  thought  that  they  were 
in  a more  genuine  strain  than  he  could  afterwards  tune  himself  to. 
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What  makes  the  conduct  of  Sterne  especially  abominable  was  the 
handsome  way  he  was  treated  by  Miss  Lumley  before  and  after  her 
marriage.  At  one  time  her  ill-health,  which  her  relations  feared 
might  end  in  consumption,  seemed  likely  to  prevent  her  marrying. 
Accordingly,  one  evening  when  Sterne  was  sitting  with  her,  she  said, 
“ My  dear  Laurey,  I can  never  be  yours,  for  I verily  believe  I have 
not  long  to  live  ; but  I have  left  you  every  shilling  of  my  fortune.” 
Becoming  stronger,  she  did  marry,  and  no  matter  how  badly  Sterne 
treated  her  she  never  ceased  to  love  him. 

The  wooing  of  George  Whitefield  was  scarcely  human.  He  thus 
wrote  to  the  parents  of  the  girl  he  preferred,  when  he  found  “upon  many 
accounts  ” that  it  was  his  “ duty  to  marry:” — “This  letter  comes  like 
Abraham’s  servant  to  the  relations  of  Rebecca  to  know  whether  your 
daughter  be  a fit  and  proper  person  for  myself.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
sending  me  a refusal,  for,  I bless  God,  if  I know  anything  of  my  own 
heart,  I am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world  calls  love.” 

The  girl  herself  was  asked  by  this  tepid  lover  if  she  could  trust 
in  Him  who  feeds  the  ravens,  and  whether,  having  a husband,  she 
could  be  in  all  respects  as  though  she  had  none.  The  marriage  was 
not  a happy  one,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  set  Whitefield’s  mind 
much  at  liberty.  Four  days  after  the  event  he  preached  a funeral  ser- 
mon, the  text  of  which  was  : “ For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to 
vanity.” 

Men  almost  always  away  from  home  ought  not  to  marry,  for  pro- 
longed absence  may  produce  indifference  on  both  sides.  Whitefield 
was  right  not  to  allow  matrimony  or  anything  else  to  interfere  with 
the  “ great  business  ” of  his  life,  but  it  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Whitefield 
to  be  left  alone  before  the  honeymoon  was  over.  That  the  great 
evangelist,  however,  did  appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  his  wife  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  words  which  he  wrote  to  a friend  : — 
“ About  eleven  weeks  ago  I married,  in  the  fear  of  God,  one  who 
was  a widow,  of  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  a 
housekeeper  for  many  years.  Neither  rich  in  fortune,  nor  beautiful 
as  to  her  person,  but,  I believe,  a true  child  of  God  ; and  one  who 
would  not,  I think,  attempt  to  hinder  me  in  His  work  for  the  world. 
In  that  respect  I am  just  the  same  as  before  marriage.  I hope 
God  will  never  suffer  me  to  say,  ‘I  have  married  a wife,  and  therefore 
I cannot  come.’  ” 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Mrs.  Whitefield  never  did  attempt  to 
hinder  her  husband’s  work.  As  long  as  she  had  strength  to  do  so 
she  accompanied  him  in  his  preaching  journeys,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  seemed  to  be  the  better  man  of  the  two,  so  to  speak. 
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One  of  these  occasions  occurred  when  they  were  on  a voyage  to 
Georgia.  The  ship  was  threatened  by  an  enemy.  Guns  were  mounted 
and  chains  put  about  the  masts.  The  wildest  confusion  prevailed, 
and  Whitefield  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  “ naturally  a 
coward  ; ” but  his  wife  “ set  about  making  cartridges,”  and  did  her 
utmost  to  put  things  ready  for  the  “ fire  and  smoke.”  On  another 
occasion,  when  her  husband  was  surrounded  by  a mob,  and  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  alarm,  as  the  stones  flew  in  all  directions,  she, 
standing  by  his  side,  cried  out,  “ Now,  George,  play  the  man  for  God.” 

“ My  brother,”  said  Charles  Wesley,  “ was,  I think,  bom  for  the 
benefit  of  knaves.”  The  story  of  some  of  John  Wesley’s  love  affairs 
supports  this  opinion.  His  first  love  was  a Miss  Betty  Kirkman, 
about  whom  he  speaks  with  fervour : “ On  this  spot  she  sat,” 
“Along  this  path  she  walked,”  “Here  she  showed  that  lovely 
instance  of  condescension  which  gave  new  beauty  to  the  charming 
arbour  and  meadows.” 

About  five  year  afterwards  Wesley  formed  another  attachment, 
this  time  with  a Miss  Sophia  Hopkey.  “ Miss  Sophy,”  as  he  called 
her,  made  herself  very  agreeable,  even  laying  aside  all  gaudy  attire, 
which  he  disliked,  and  dressing  in  white.  But  though  the  Revivalist 
thought  that  he  liked  “ Sophy,”  he  was  so  little  in  love  that  he  laid 
the  matter  before  the  elders  of  the  Moravian  Church.  They  replied: 
“ We  advise  you  to  proceed  no  further  in  this  business,”  and  Wesley 
said  : “ The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,”  Sophia  did  not  break  her 
heart,  but  very  soon  married  a friend  of  her  late  lover,  an  event 
which  Wesley  thus  entered  in  his  diary  : “ Saturday,  March  12.  God 
being  very  merciful  to  me,  my  friend  performed  what  I could  not.” 

Grace  Murray,  a sailor’s  widow,  was  thirty  years  old  when  she 
nursed  John  Wesley,  as  she  used  to  do  the  other  preachers  when 
sick,  through  an  illness  that  overtook  him  at  Newcastle.  She 
managed  the  Orphan  House,  and  had  a hundred  members  in  her 
class.  Wesley  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  to  which  she  replied : 
“ This  is  too  great  a blessing  for  me  ; I can’t  tell  how  to  believe  it. 
This  is  all  I could  have  wished  for  under  heaven.”  She  travelled 
with  him  through  a good  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  was 
useful  beyond  description.  “ She  examined  all  the  women  in  the 
smaller  Societies,  settled  the  female  bands,  visited  the  sick,  and 
prayed  with  the  penitent.  She  anticipated  all  Wesley’s  wants,  acted 
as  his  monitor  when  she  thought  she  saw  anything  amiss  in  his 
behaviour,”  &c.,  &c. 

All  this  time  the  poor  lady  was  distracted  by  the  attentions  of 
another  lover,  a preacher  of  Wesley’s,  concerning  whom  she  said  to 
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the  chief : “ I love  you  a thousand  times  better  than  ever  I loved 
John  Bennet  in  my  life,  but  I am  afraid  if  I don’t  marry  him  he’ll 
run  mad.” 

Still,  she  would  have  married  Wesley,  and  risked  Bennet’s  mad- 
ness, but  for  the  interference  of  Charles  Wesley.  This  meddling 
marplot,  having  himself  married  a Welsh  squire’s  daughter,  could  not 
allow  his  brother  to  marry  one  who  had  been  a servant.  He  said 
that  if  such  a misalliance  took  place,  their  preachers  would  leave  and 
the  Societies  would  be  scattered.  John  Wesley  refused  to  be 
dismayed,  whereupon  Charles  rode  to  Newcastle  and  visited  this 
dangerously  attractive  woman.  “Grace  Murray,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ you  have  broken  my  heart ! ” Explanations  followed,  and  Grace 
Murray,  thinking  that  if  she  married  Wesley,  Bennet  would  go  mad, 
the  Wesley  family  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  Methodist  Societies 
ruined,  married  Bennet  within  a week.  John  Wesley  was  furious. 
For  ten  years  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  been  preparing  a fellow- 
labourer  for  him,  and  now  she.  was  taken  from  him.  He  said : “ I 
fasted  and  prayed,  and  strove  all  I could,  but  the  sons  of  Zeruiah 
were  too  hard  for  me.  The  whole  world  fought  against  me,  but, 
above  all,  my  own  familiar  friend.”  This  brotherly  action  deprived 
John  Wesley  of  one  who  might  have  been  to  Methodism  what  Mrs. 
Booth  was  to  the  Salvation  Army,  and  condemned  him  to  twenty 
years’  matrimonial  misery  with  a termagant. 

Instead  of  being  a ministering  angel  and  an  inspiring  genius, 
sharing  all  her  husband’s  aspirations  and  efforts,  Mrs.  Wesley  allowed 
the  meanest  jealousies  to  occupy  her  attention,  and  spent  her  time  in 
traducing  the  character  of  one  of  God’s  most  faithful  servants.  She 
would  drive  a hundred  miles  to  ascertain  what  he  was  doing,  and 
who  was  with  him  when  he  entered  a town.  She  opened  his  letters, 
and  listened  at  the  door  of  his  study  when  anyone  called  upon 
business.  She  made  him  feel  that  his  house  was  not  his  castle,  and 
that  when  he  went  abroad  he  was  only  a prisoner  at  large.  She  even 
occasionally  relieved  her  feelings  by  acts  of  personal  violence.  “John 
Hampson,”  writes  Mr.  Telford,  “ one  of  Wesley’s  preachers,  told  his 
son  that  he  once  went  into  a room  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where 
he  found  Mrs.  Wesley  foaming  with  rage.  Her  husband  was  on  the 
floor.  She  had  been  dragging  him  about  by  his  hair,  and  still  held 
in  her  hand  some  of  the  locks  that  she  had  pulled  out  of  his  head. 
Hampson  found  it  hard  to  constrain  himself  when  he  saw  this 
pitiable  sight.  More  than  once  she  laid  violent  hands  upon  him, 
and  tore  those  venerable  locks  which  had  suffered  sufficiently  from 
the  ravages  of  Time.” 
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Still,  as  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Revival  says,  “ the  bitter  is 
sweet,  and  the  medicine  is  food.”  Wesley  repeatedly  told  a friend 
of  his  that  he  believed  God  overruled  this  prolonged  sorrow  for  his 
good,  and  that  if  Mrs.  Wesley  had  been  a better  wife  he  might  have 
been  unfaithful  to  his  great  work  and  might  have  sought  too  much  to 
please  her.  If  anyone  wish  to  see  the  pathetic  picture  of  a hen- 
pecked saint,  he  should  turn  to  a letter  of  John  Wesley’s  given  by  his 
biographers,  in  which,  after  ten  years  of  matrimonial  misery,  the 
methodical  man  sets  forth  with  the  precision  of  a Puritan  sermon  the 
various  points  of  her  conduct  that  ought  to  be  changed  “ in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  tender  love  to  her  soul.” 

It  is  too  long  to  quote,  with  its  ten  statements  of  grievance  ; but 
here  are  one  or  two  of  them.  “ I dislike,”  writes  the  tormented  one, 
“ (2)  not  having  the  command  of  my  own  house,  not  being  at  liberty 
to  invite  even  my  nearest  relations  so  much  as  to  drink  a dish  of  tea 
without  disobeying  you.  ...  I dislike  (7)  your  talking  against  me 
behind  my  back,  and  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day,  making  my  faults  (real  or  supposed)  the  standing  topic  of  your 
conversation.” 

True,  something  may  be  said  from  Mrs.  Wesley’s  point  of  view.  It 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  live  with  such  a tireless  enthusiast  as  John 
Wesley,  especially  when  he  was  a second  husband  and  the  marriage 
was  barren  of  children.  The  great  Revivalist  ought  never  to  have 
married,  or  certainly  not  the  woman  he  did  marry.  His  want  of 
affection  for  her  was  shown  by  two  entries  in  his  journal.  One  was 
when  Mrs.  Wesley  left  his  house  and  went  to  her  own  people.  On 
that  occasion  he  simply  wrote,  Non  earn  reliqui^  non  demisi , non 
revocabo — “ I have  not  left  her,  I have  not  sent  her  away,  I will  not 
call  her  back.”  When  he  heard  of  her  death,  he  wrote : “ I came  to 
London,  and  was  informed  that  my  wife  died  on  Monday.  This 
evening  she  was  buried,  though  I was  not  informed  of  it  till  a day 
later.” 
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YOSEMITE  MEMORIES. 

WITH  its  delightful  climate,  equable  temperature,  lovely  hills 
and  valleys,  and  prodigal  natural  wealth,  California’s  claim 
to  the  title  of  “ Garden  of  the  World  ” must  be  recognised  as  no 
empty  boast.  The  largest  beets,  pumpkins,  pears,  and  grapes,  the 
choicest  of  wines,  the  rarest  of  flowers,  and  the  most  extensive  grain- 
fields  in  the  world  are  hers.  But,  apart  from  the  products  of  man’s 
industry,  Nature  has  showered  her  most  lavish  gifts  upon  the  far 
Western  State,  and  from  cosmopolitan  ’Frisco  to  the  distant  Sierras 
is  one  vast  tract  of  luxurious  variety  and  almost  unbroken  fertility. 
Yet,  although  few  places  in  the  world  can  boast  of  the  exquisite 
sylvan  beauty  and  romantic  charms  of  some  of  the  Foothill  scenery, 
of  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Coast  Ranges  with  their  peculiar  vegeta- 
tion, or  of  those  old  landmarks  of  an  earlier  civilisation  which  dot 
the  Pacific  Coast,  all  these  are  forgotten  in  the  grand  and  varied 
panorama  of  the  world-famous  Yosemite  Valley,  which  forms  such 
a noble  crown  to  the  attractions  of  the  “ Golden  State.” 

“ See  Naples  and  die  ! ” says  the  Italian  ; “ See  Paris  and  die  ! ” 
says  the  Frenchman  ; “ See  Venice  and  die  ! ” says  the  Venetian  ; 
but  the  Californian’s  pride  is  not  in  the  great  Babylon  which  man 
has  built.  We  have  all  known  travellers  who  have  been  disappointed 
with  Naples,  and  Paris,  and  Venice — the  reality  did  not  attain  to  the 
exaggerated  ideal  they  had  conceived — but  never  was  there  a pilgrim 
who  did  not  feel  amply  repaid  b ' a sight  of  the  grand  natural  wonders 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees. 

Running  north-east  and  south-west,  the  valley  itself  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  was  first  discovered  by  white  men  in  the 
year  1848.  It  is  some  six  miles  long  by  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half 
wide  and,  though  4,060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  just  one 
mile  perpendicular  below  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  name — signifying  “ Big  Grizzly  Bear  ” — is  derived  from  a tribe 
of  predatory  Indians,  now  almost  extinct,  who  at  one  time  made  this 
natural  stronghold  their  place  of  final  retreat.  Continually  harassed 
by  these  nomads,  the  Mariposa  settlers  finally  organised  themselves 
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as  a military  body,  and,  guided  by  a friendly  redskin,  ultimately 
succeeded  in  tracking  the  Indians  to  their  lair.  They  returned  with 
startling  accoun.s  of  the  wonders  they  had  seen,  but  it  was  not 
till  some  eight  years  later  that  the  valley  commenced  to  draw  visitors, 
and  even  then  a further  eight  years  elapsed  before  the  State  authori- 
ties began  to  realise  the  value  of  the  magnificent  attraction  they  had 
in  their  midst.  However,  in  1864  an  Act  of  Congress  was  obtained 
granting  both  the  Yosemite  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees 
in  perpetuity  to  the  State  of  California,  upon  the  express  condition 
that  they  should  be  kept  inalienably  for  public  use,  resort,  and 
recreation  for  all  time. 

Between  the  months  of  May  and  August  is  the  recognised  visiting 
season,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  time  the  roads  become 
painfully  dusty,  and  the  water  in  the  falls  frequently  too  low  to  secure 
the  best  effects.  We  were,  therefore,  but  a small,  though  cosmo- 
politan, party  when,  at  four  o’clock  on  a lovely  September  afternoon, 
we  started  from  Market  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  to  make  the 
orthodox  pilgrimage.  The  party  preceding  us  had,  however,  been 
an  unusually  large  one,  and  included  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  and  a number  of  other  leading  lights  of  the  British  Bar 
and  Parliament — a section  of  the  guests  so  munificently  entertained 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  Mr.  Villard  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

At  Oakland  we  joined  the  train  for  Madera — 185  miles  distant, 
and  the  railway  terminus  for  Yosemite  tourists — and  in  this  manner 
skirted,  for  thirty-five  miles,  the  grand  bay  of  San  Francisco — which 
finds  its  communication  with  the  sea  through  the  far-famed  Golden 
Gate— obtaining  a fleeting  view  en  route  of  the  great  grain -shipping 
depots  of  Vallejo,  Porta  Costa,  and  Benicia,  with  their  congregations 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  vessels  gathered  together  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe  and  waiting  to  feed  the  world.  But  the  land- 
scape only  became  really  interesting  as  we  turned  inland  and,  in  the 
waning  daylight,  meandered  quietly  along  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  Long  before  our  first  stop  at  Lathrop,  however,  little 
of  the  outside  world  was  visible  beyond  the  stream  of  fire  from  the 
funnel  of  our  snorting  engine,  and  a constellation  of  fixed  stars  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  car,  where  a party  of  smokers  sat  in  solemn 
conclave. 

At  Lathrop  we  were  allowed  twenty  minutes  for  supper  at  a 
primitive  timber-built  hotel,  close  to  the  railway-track— to  and  from 
which  we  groped  our  way  in  the  darkness,  over  sundry  pitfalls  and 
sinister  boulders,  with  no  little  difficulty — and  at  half-past  eight  were 
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again  leisurely  pursuing  our  way  towards  Madera  at  the  distinctly 
non-hazardous  rate  of  some  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

There  was  not  much  sleep  for  any  of  us  that  night,  and,  indeed, 
we  felt  we  had  only  just  turned  in  when  the  stentorian  tones  of  the 
car-porter  announcing  : “ Madera  ! Madera  ! Breakfast  in  half  an 
hour  ! ” thoroughly  awakened  us  from  our  restless  slumbers.  It  was 
just  half-past  five.  On  looking  out,  we  found  ourselves  at  a stand- 
still in  the  midst  of  a flat  and  uninteresting  sandy  waste,  unbroken 
by  even  an  attempt  at  a tree  or  a shrub.  One  street  of  wooden 
buildings,  about  200  yards  distant,  alone  served  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape,  and  these,  we  were  duly  informed,  com- 
posed the  city  of  Madera.  The  porter’s  warning  did  not  long  remain 
unheeded.  The  various  bed-curtains  went  through  some  curious 
evolutions,  and  a sudden  rush  to  either  end  of  the  car  soon  proved  that 
our  little  world  was  once  again  astir.  And  now  an  incident  occurred 
which  formed  a fruitful  topic  of  conversation  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  which  might  have  had  serious  results  for  the  unwitting  offender. 
We  had  been  duly  apprised,  the  night  before,  which  end  of  the  car 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  men’s  toilette,  and  in  the  lamplight  it 
all  looked  clear  enough.  But  one  individual — and  the  shyest 
man  of  the  party  withal— had  evidently  lost  his  bearings  during  the 
night,  and  carelessly  sauntered,  in  undress  uniform,  to  the  end 
nearest  him  when  he  awoke.  Opening  the  lavatory  door,  he  walked 
heedlessly  in.  There  was  a moment’s  silence,  and  then  a loud  and 
inharmonious  murmur  of  female  voices,  the  banging  of  a door,  and 
the  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  down  the  corridor.  Red  and  breath- 
less, the  unfortunate  man  rushed  into  the  men’s  lavatory,  but  the 
consolation  he  there  received  was  not  calculated  to  restore  his 
equanimity,  and  he  ever  afterwards  asserted  that  he  had  that  morning 
experienced  one  of  the  severest  shocks  of  a not  uneventful  life. 

At  six  o’clock  the  gong  at  the  hotel  opposite  sounded  for  break- 
fast, and  at  seven  we  started  in  a four-horse  coach  on  the  seventy-five 
miles  drive  to  the  valley. 

For  some  fifteen  miles  our  course  lay  across  a land  of  miniature 
sandhills — the  route  marked  out  by  an  interminable  wooden  water- 
course perched,  for  safety,  on  stilts — the  happy  playground  of 
multitudes  of  hares,  ground-squirrels,  and  other  small  game.  Then, 
the  sand  waste  gradually  gave  place  to  a land  peopled  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  with  grazing  sheep  and  gambolling  lambs,  and  soon 
we  were  rattling  on  at  a good  pace  through  a well-vegetated  and 
pleasantly  undulating  country.  Gaily  we  thus  sped  on  towards  the  ever- 
changing  and  always  seductive  prospect  ahead  until,  at  one  o’clock,  a 
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halt  was  called  at  Coarse  Gold  Gulch  for  luncheon,  and  a turn  to 
stretch  our  legs.  Here,  as  everywhere,  we  were  excellently  well 
treated  and  would  fain  have  lingered  at  the  charmingly  situated  hotel ; 
but  needs  must  when  a circular  tour  drives,  and  it  was  with  a sigh  of 
regret  that,  after  an  hour’s  rest,  we  turned  from  this  hospitable  spot 
to  face  those  possible  ills  we  knew  not  of.  Shortly  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  heart  of  the  lovely  Foothill  country,  with  its  vineyards  and  far- 
reaching  orchards ; its  groves  of  oak  and  cypress,  spruce,  and  pine, 
and  glossy  manzanitas ; its  hills  and  its  valleys  ; and  its  brilliant- 
hued  flowers,  heavy  with  fragrance  and  rich  in  beauty.  It  wras, 
indeed,  a romantic  land  through  which  we  thus  pleasantly  trundled, 
threading  shady  groves,  across  open  spaces  soft  with  verdure  of  the 
most  delicate  shades  of  green,  and  past  cheery  homesteads,  out  of 
which  everybody  ran  to  see  the  coach  go  by.  But  the  ever-ascending 
road  was  beginning  to  tell  with  increasing  severity  on  our  horses  at 
every  mile,  and  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Sierras  our  team 
had  finally  to  be  increased  to  six.  Our  driver,  the  “ Colonel  ” — there 
is  quite  a glut  of  “ colonels  ” in  this  market — proved  a capital  whip, 
as  well  as  a jovial  fellow.  His  team  seemed  to  recognise  every  in- 
flection of  his  voice,  and  apparently  enjoyed  the  sport  fully  as  much 
as  any  of  us  as  he  guided  it,  at  a fine  turn  of  speed  and  with 
marvellous  skill  and  dexterity,  along  what  soon  became  tortuous 
mountain  roads,  round  the  sharpest  of  sharp  curves,  and  by  the  un- 
protected edges  of  frightful  precipices. 

In  this  exhilarating  manner  we  sped  on  through  a country  over- 
flowing with  romantic  possibilities,  past  yawning  ravines  and  deep 
canons,  with  ever  and  anon  a glimpse  of  lofty  mountains,  trickling 
streams,  and  luxuriantly  fertile  valleys.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  these  joys  were  ours  without  due  penalty,  for  the  overwhelming 
clouds  of  dust  which  we  frequently  encountered,  and  the  back-aches 
which  we  had  to  endure  through  long  periods  of  jolting  and  bumping 
over  irregular  roads,  proved  terribly  trying  at  times. 

As  we  left  the  Foothills  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  Sierras  the  road  narrowed  down  to  some  eight  feet  in  width,  cut 
in  the  mountain  sides.  On  the  one  hand  towered  steep  slopes, 
thick  to  the  summit  with  glorious  phalanxes  of  sugar  and  pitch- 
pines,  oaks,  cedars,  and  firs,  looking  the  very  kings  of  trees  as  their 
tall,  straight,  noble  shafts— like  Saracenic  columns — shot  heaven- 
wards for  full  two  hundred  feet.  On  the  other,  wild  and  romantic 
gorges  of  wonderful  beauty  and  fearful  depth,  in  which  innumerable 
mountain  streams  found  a common  bed. 

All  day  and  everywhere  quail  and  other  small  game  had  literally 
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swarmed  around  our  track,  so  much  so  that  a good  shot  could  at 
times  have  wrought  considerable  slaughter  with  an  ordinary  catapult ; 
but  as  we  reached  the  higher  lands  these  almost  disappeared  and  gave 
place  to  quantities  of  deer,  which  came  out  of  the  woods  on  the  moun- 
tain-sides and  gazed  wonderingly  at  us  as  we  rattled  by  at  fairly  close 
quarters.  At  one  time  a superb  fox  kept  the  road  for  a consider- 
able distance  in  front  of  us,  but  the  one  animal  for  which  every 
eye  was  strained,  and  every  tongue  inquiring,  was  a “grizzly.” 
Despite,  however,  the  keenest  possible  look-out,  our  curiosity  was 
destined  not  to  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  even  a distant  one, 
though  we  crossed  numbers  of  fresh  tracks  from  time  to  time,  and 
were  assured  by  more  than  one  red-shirted  hunter  that  several  were 
in  the  vicinity. 

Many  times  during  the  day  we  had  stopped  to  water  the  horses 
at  one  or  other  of  the  many  fruit  farms  en  route , the  inhabitants  of 
which,  with  a rare  generosity,  invariably  met  us  with  pails  of  luscious 
peaches,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  abnormal  size,  and  for  which 
they  resolutely  declined  all  remuneration  other  than  old  newspapers, 
and  such  additional  news  of  the  outside  world  as  we  were  able  to  give. 
Old  newspapers  we  found  to  be  a most  invaluable  commodity  through- 
out, and  none  were  too  old  to  excite  the  liveliest  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  however, 
human  habitations  became  few  and  far  between — here  a primitive 
farm  and  there  a log-hut,  with  its  solitary  occupant,  in  a forest  clear- 
ing— so  that  it  was  with  a feeling  almost  akin  to  relief  that,  at  seven 
o’clock,  we  drew  up  at  Chincopin  Flats,  our  last  halt  prior  to  reaching 
our  final  resting-place  for  the  night. 

The  Flats  was  not  an  imposing  looking  place,  even  in  the  friendly 
gloaming.  A few  wooden  shanties,  occupied  by  roving  hunters  and 
some  half-dozen  employes  of  the  Concord  Company,  was  all  it  could 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  civilisation — one  of  those  places  numbered 
among  the  proverbially  blessed,  for  it  certainly  was  ignorant  of  any 
history. 

Darkness  was  well  upon  us  as  we  set  off  on  the  last  lap  of  our 
day’s  journey.  The  “ Colonel,”  however,  knew  every  inch  of  the 
road  ; and  it  was  well  for  us  that  he  did,  for  as  we  passed  at  times 
through  long  stretches  of  primeval  forest  our  two  “leaders”  were 
frequently  quite  out  of  sight — lost  in  the  blackness  surrounding  us. 
About  half  an  hour  of  this  haphazard  travelling  brought  us  at  last 
within  sight  of  the  welcome  lights  of  Clark’s  Ranch  twinkling  below, 
and  at  eight  o’clock  we  reached  the  clearing — still,  however,  some 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  valley.  All  hands,  of  course,  turned  out 
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to  witness  the  arrival,  and  sorry-looking  objects  we  were.  The  white 
dust  lay  thick  over  everything,  and  had  penetrated  every  crack  and 
crevice.  Nothing  was  sacred  from  it,  so  that  what  with  our  white 
clothes  and  black  faces  we  could  scarcely  even  recognise  each  other 
as  we  made  our  way  through  the  loitering  groups  of  guides,  travellers, 
red  and  grey-shirted  hunters,  servants,  and  animals,  to  the  largest  of 
the  long,  low,  irregular  wooden  houses — with  windows  and  doors 
innumerable  all  opening  on  to  the  characteristic  verandahs — which 
served  the  purposes  of  an  hotel.  An  air  of  business  pervaded  the 
place  in  spite  of  its  position  in  the  heart  of  a mighty  forest,  and, 
although  there  was  no  pretence  at  architectural  beauty  or  luxury 
about  it,  cleanliness  and  comfort  were  everywhere,  and  our  bruised 
and  shaken  frames  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  cheery  log  fires,  which 
added  a touch  of  welcome  to  the  appearance  of  the  spacious  and 
homely  rooms — for,  although  the  days  were  hot  enough,  the  nights 
up  in  the  mountains  were  decidedly  cool.  A refreshing  toilette,  a 
dinner  than  which  nothing  more  appetising  was  eaten  that  night  in 
Paris  or  New  York,  some  music  in  the  drawing-room,  and  a cigar 
out  in  the  moonlight,  fanned  by  the  soft  pine-laden  air,  and  we  felt 
even  then  that  the  discomforts  of  travel  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Life  was  astir  betimes  at  Clark’s,  and  at  half-past  six,  after  a 
capital  breakfast,  we  were  once  more  under  way.  From  the  ranch 
the  road  again  took  a turn  upwards,  and  we  continued  to  ascend 
until,  at  an  altitude  of  6,600  feet,  Look-out  Point — the  highest 
elevation  of  the  Yosemite  trail — was  reached.  Here  one  of  the 
grandest  views  of  the  trip  suddenly  burst  upon  us,  and  the  accom- 
modating “ Colonel  ” willingly  stopped  sufficiently  long  to  impress 
our  memories  with  the  magnificent  panorama  of  valley  and  mountain 
spread  out  before  us.  From  this  point  the  actual  descent  into  the 
valley  commenced,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had  proceeded  some  distance 
further  that  a sudden  bend  in  the  road  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
a kingly  tree,  bearing  the  legend  “ Inspiration  Point.”  And  the  spot 
was,  indeed,  well  named,  for  as  we  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
narrow,  verdant  valley  we  had  come  so  far  to  see,  guarded  by  its  giant 
portals,  and  flanked  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  with  cas- 
tellated granite  crests  towering  heavenwards,  we  found  the  realm 
of  Fact  to  be  no  whit  behind  the  realjn  of  Fancy.  Over  the  mighty 
walls  great  bodies  of  water  recklessly  plunged,  and  in  the  far  distance 
floated,  like  a bit  of  purest  ether  on  the  gloom  of  Tenaya  Canon,  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  picturesque  lakes  in  the  whole  of  Nature’s 
wide  domain.  From  end  to  end  of  the  valley,  3,000  feet  below,  ran 
with  many  windings,  like  a tiny  silver  thread,  the  Merced  River, 
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whilst  stately  firs  and  pines,  150  feet  high,  looked  like  mere  bushes 
dropped  here  and  there  on  the  level  greensward. 

The  desire  of  the  moment  was,  essentially,  to  linger  and  to  gaze. 
One  felt  one  could  never  tire,  in  that  exhilarating  atmosphere,  of  the 
pristine  grandeur  and  freshness,  the  weird  majesty  and  sylvan  beauty 
of  this  ancient  Indian  retreat  and  Temple  of  Nature,  for  there  was 
about  it  none  of  that  monotony  and  wearisomeness  ofttimes  so 
oppressive  in  those  temples  made  with  hands.  But  the  “ Colonel  ” 
thought  we  had  tarried  long  enough,  and,  urging  his  horses  forward, 
took  us  on  to  a closer  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  and  rugged 
grandeur  which  had  proved  so  impressive  at  a distance.  Soon  we 
were  passing  the  solid  face  of  El  Capitan,  the  “ Great  Chief  of  the 
Valley  ” as  the  Indians  call  it,  standing  like  a sentinel,  with  its  head 
towering  3,600  feet  above  us,  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  and  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  vale  of  San  Joaquin  sixty  miles 
away. 

Beyond  El  Capitan  rise  one  above  another  the  pinnacles  of  the 
Three  Brothers  (3,820  feet),  for  all  the  world  like  three  frogs  sitting 
on  their  haunches  and  gazing  in  the  same  direction.  Then  come 
Eagle  Point,  and  a curious  columnar  mass  of  rock  known  as  Wash- 
ington Column  ; whilst  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley  rises  the 
sparkling  granite  dome  of  Cloud’s  Rest,  6,450  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  valley  and  10,510  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Returning  on  the 
other  side,  the  eye  perforce  rests  first  on  Half  or  South  Dome,  a 
peculiar  mass  of  solid  granite,  4,737  feet  high,  dominating  the  valley, 
and  in  shape,  as  its  name  indicates,  like  a dome  riven  in  half.  That 
side  of  it  looking  on  to  Mirror  Lake  is,  for  the  greater  part,  abso- 
lutely vertical,  and  among  all  the  marvels  of  the  region  the  Half 
Dome  is  unmistakeably  the  most  unapproachable.  Professor 
Whitney  declares  that  it  has  but  one  possible  rival  in  the  world — 
and  that  the  Matterhorn. 

The  entire  valley  teems  with  Indian  tradition  and  romance,  but 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  legends  is  that  attaching  to  El 
Capitan  and  the  Half  Dome.  The  former  was  the  abode  of  the 
semi-deity  of  the  valley — Totokonula — who  supplied  the  earthly 
wants  of  its  inhabitants.  The  South  Dome  was  the  dwelling  of  a 
supernatural  winged  maiden,  a sea-nymph  from  the  south,  whose 
graceful  form  was  ever  partially  enveloped  in  a floating  cloud.  She 
was  known  as  Tesaiyac,  or  “ Goddess  of  the  Valley.”  Her  beautiful 
— honestly — golden  hair  hung  in  long  wavelets,  and  her  eyes  ot 
heavenly  blue  heightened  the  charm  of  a lovely  face.  Sexual  attrac- 
tion has  always  been  a weak  point  with  the  gods,  and  so  Totokonula 
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became  quickly  enamoured  of  the  sea-nymph’s  beauty,  and,  in  his 
mad  fascination,  forgetful  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  followed  the 
fair  siren  from  crag  to  peak  in  vain  pursuit.  Deprived  of  his  care, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  menaced  with  many  dangers  ; the 
waters  wasted  away,  the  herbage  withered,  the  leaves  dropped  from 
the  oaks,  and  the  acorns  ceased  to  grow.  The  people  in  their 
distress  prayed  in  vain  to  their  infatuated  guardian  until,  eventually, 
Tesaiyac  heard  their  cries,  and,  repenting  of  the  evils  she  had  caused 
them,  disappeared  from  the  South  Dome  for  ever.  At  that  instant  a 
terrible  earthquake  was  felt,  and  the  South  Dome  was  rent  in  twain. 
Half  of  it  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  cooling  waters  from  Lake 
Tenaya,  which  had  previously  emptied  into  the  Tuolumne,  filled  the 
parched  bed  of  the  Merced,  and  refreshed  the  thirsty  land.  The 
song  of  babbling  waters  and  the  drooping  willows’  soft  replies 
were  again  heard  ; the  herbs  revived,  the  oaks  resumed  their  robes 
of  green,  the  needed  acorns  reached  a full  fruition,  and  plenty  and 
happiness  once  more  filled  the  land. 

The  night  was  approaching  its  noon,  the  cliffs  were  wrapped  in 
darkness,  and  the  embers  of  the  camp-fire  were  slowly  dying  away  as 
the  old  Indian  added  that  Tesaiyac,  conquered  at  last  by  her 
admirer’s  devotion,  lowered  a cloud  on  which  Totokonula  mounted 
to  the  realms  of  the  blest : and  as  the  lovers  departed  the  down  from 
the  maiden’s  wings  was  wafted  hither  and  thither  by  the  breeze, 
changing  as  it  touched  the  earth  into  the  little  white  violets  which 
are  now  scattered  over  the  meadow. 

The  Indian’s  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was  also  inter- 
esting, although  it  had  about  it  a suspiciously  Yankee  flavour. 
“ Coh-coh-mah,  the  Creative  Spirit,”  he  said,  “ made  the  world  in  a 
few  days  and  rested ; then  He  made  the  buffalo,  deer,  antelope, 
rabbit,  and  all  the  birds,  and  rested.  He  made  the  fishes  and  all 
creeping  things,  and  rested  ; then  with  some  aid  from  the  Bad  Spirit 
man  was  made,  and  another  rest  taken.  Then  He  took  a rib  from 
the  man,  and  after  tinkering  with  it  for  a while  He  made  woman, 
and,  the  legend  goes  on  to  say,  it  was  wise  He  rested  well  before 
creating  woman,  for  He  hasn’t  had  any  rest  since.” 

At  the  foot  of  all  that  is  left  of  Tesaiyac’s  abode  lies  an  enchant- 
ing sheet  of  water,  aptly  known  as  Mirror  Lake,  whose  face  of  purest 
crystal  returns  so  perfect  a reflection  of  surrounding  objects  that  it  is 
at  first  sight  difficult  to  distinguish  the  line  where  land  and  water 
meet.  The  blue  sky  and  fleeting  clouds,  the  green  foliage  on  the 
trees,  the  mighty  domes  of  rock,  and  lofty,  fantastic  crags  have  all 
their  perfect  reflex  of  form  and  colour  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
lake. 
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In  close  attendance  stand  Sentinel  Dome  and  Sentinel  Rock— a 
grand  mass  of  granite  3,043  feet  high,  in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk — 
the  Three  Graces,  and  those  aptly-named  twin  and  graceful  pinnacles, 
Cathedral  Spires,  shooting  into  the  air  like  minarets  of  some  Gothic 
cathedral.  At  a period  not  very  remote  the  spires  were  three  in 
number,  but  one  succumbed  to  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

If,  however,  these  eccentric  masses  of  rock  are  magnificent  in 
their  cold  and  stern  sublimity,  none  the  less  impressive  are  the 
mighty,  vibrating,  falls  of  water  which  plunge,  seething  and  foaming, 
over  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  valley  at  different  points.  Few 
waterfalls  in  the  world  combine  so  many  elements  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  as  the  Yosemite  Fall.  Its  highly  polished  lip  is  some 
2,600  feet  above  the  base,  and  for  the  first  1,500  of  these  the  water 
falls  in  an  unbroken  sheet ; then  for  626  feet  it  forms  a series  of 
cascades,  concluding  with  one  final  plunge  of  400  feet,  on  to  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  with  a ceaseless  roar.  Of  this 
cataract  an  American  writer  recently  said  : “To  stand  before  that 
mighty  fall,  with  its  grand  power  and  its  beauty,  and  the  half  of  the 
rainbow  like  a bright  crown  laid  at  its  feet  by  the  Almighty,  beauti- 
fying and  illuminating  it,  the  tears  came  quick  to  my  eyes,  and  I felt 
that  I walked  with  God.  When  I came  away  it  seemed  as  though  I 
could  never  go  there  again  lest  the  effect  should  be  lessened,  but 
those  with  me  said  it  grew  upon  them  with  each  visit.” 

But,  though  the  Yosemite,  the  Sentinel,  the  Nevada,  and  the 
Vernal  Falls  are  all  equally  awe-inspiring  in  their  reckless  magnifi- 
cence, and  superior  by  far  in  height  and  volume  to  the  most  highly- 
vaunted  cataracts  of  our  European  pilgrimages,  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall, 
close  by  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  is  undoubtedly  far  and  away  the 
most  beautiful,  as  it  leaps  over  the  cliff  beside  Cathedral  Rocks  in  one 
unbroken  plunge  of  630  feet,  and  then  falls  for  another  300  feet  in  a 
series  of  cascades,  hidden  in  wreathing,  eddying,  sparkling  mists 
glimmering  in  rainbow  tints.  As  the  column  of  water  sways  from 
side  to  side  and  waves  under  the  varying  pressure  of  the  wind,  it 
seems  to  flutter  like  a white  veil,  producing  an  indescribably  graceful 
effect.  Its  Indian  name  is  Pohono,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  follow- 
ing legend  : “ In  ancient  days,  as  one  of  the  women  of  the  tribe  was 
gathering  berries  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  she  slipped  into  its  angry 
stream,  and,  being  hurried  down  its  rocky  course,  was  carried  over 
the  brink  and  lost  for  ever.  Never  after  was  she  seen,  or  was  aught 
heard  of  her.  Apt  at  drawing  supernatural  conclusions,  fear  filled 
the  Indian  heart  at  this  mishap.  They  dared  no  longer  sleep  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cataract,  nor  in  passing  it  would  they  loiter,  for  in 
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their  dread  of  the  supernatural  their  excited  imaginations  always 
heard  in  the  rustling  leaves  and  descending  water  the  plaintive 
warning  of  the  lost  maiden  to  beware  of  Pohono — Pohono,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind.” 

By  a pleasant  road,  across  the  green  meadow-land,  dotted  with 
plants  and  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  by  the  gracefully  fringed 
banks  of  the  shimmering  river — from  70  to  80  feet  in  width,  and 
clear  as  crystal  as  it  flows  over  its  bed  of  granite  sand— the  air 
heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  subtle  odours,  we  pursued  our  way 
through  the  park-like  valley  to  Cook’s  (not  he  of  Tourist  fame) 
beautifully  situated  hotel,  sandwiched  between  Eagle  Peak  (3,830  feet) 
and  Sentinel  Rock  (3,070  feet).  Two  o’clock  was  sounding  as  we 
alighted,  and  all  hands  were  soon  busily  engaged  with  brooms  and 
switches  removing  the  dust,  which  seemed  like  the  accumulation  of 
ages,  with  which  everything  was  covered. 

Luncheon  over,  we  strolled  through  the  small  village  of  some 
dozen  dwellings,  inhabited  mostly  by  hunters,  and  including  one 
other  hotel,  under  the  shadow  of  mighty  trees  nearly  200  feet  in  height 
and  8 to  10  feet  in  diameter,  to  a quiet  nook  where  a small  party  of 
nomadic  Indians  had  pitched  their  picturesque  camp.  Their  “ wallies  ” 
or  “ wickieups,”  made  of  branches  of  trees,  covered  over  with  skins, 
&c.,  were  of  the  most  primitive  description ; and  although  the  deep 
copper  hue  of  the  redskins,  with  their  large  features,  fleshy  figures, 
and  long,  lank,  black  hair  did  not  make  up  a very  prepossessing 
ensemble , we  found  them  most  docile  as  well  as  preternaturally  grave 
people.  But  if  the  general  appearance  of  either  men  or  women  was 
not  attractive,  Nature  had  certainly  compensated  the  latter  by  bestow- 
ing on  them  such  delightfully  musical  voices  as  might  well  have  been 
the  envy  of  many  a West  End  belle. 

At  first  the  women  folk,  more  especially,  seemed  to  entertain  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  white  man,  and,  although  eyeing  us  with  evident 
curiosity  at  a distance,  fled  under  cover  like  fiddler  crabs  at  the  merest 
approach  to  a friendly  advance.  Stiffened  in  a mummy-like  robe, 
the  papoose  was  slung  handily  at  the  back  of  the  squaw,  and  slipped 
round  to  the  breast  whenever  hungry.  And  marvellous  babies  they 
were — for  they  never  cried,  but  stared  with  absurd  gravity  at  the 
strangers  through  their  weird  little,  black,  beady  eyes.  Even  the 
bigger  children  and  the  dogs  wore  a peculiarly  wistful  look,  as  though 
they  had  prescience  of  the  inevitable  extinction  of  their  race.  Later 
on,  however,  we  became  wonderfully  good  friends  with  the  nomads, 
and  spent  many  a pleasant  hour  listening  to  the  old  men’s  weird  tales 
of  mythical  romance,  recited  in  rich  and  solemn  tones. 
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Round  our  own  comfortable  log  fire  on  the  first  evening  of  our 
stay  we  laid  our  plans  of  future  operation,  haggled  with  guides,  and 
engaged  our  Mexican  ponies  for  the  term  of  our  visit.  We  found 
as  time  went  on  that  this  foresight  saved  us  a lot  of  trouble ; and  we 
adhered,  with  remarkable  consistency  throughout,  to  the  programme 
we  then  drew  up. 

All  the  usual  trips,  to  Register  Rock — its  old  face  scarred  with 
inscriptions,  dates,  and  names  hailing  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  civilised  world — Glacier  Point,  Cloud’s  Rest,  the  Merced  Gorge, 
and  the  various  other  points  of  interest  about  the  valley  and  its  bul- 
warks, we  duly  made,  but  the  ascent  of  the  Half  Dome  is  worthy  of  a 
special  word.  Of  all  the  marvellous  wonders  which  the  mighty 
forces  of  Nature  have  wrought  in  this  region,  none  presents  so  many 
imposing  aspects  as  does  this  unique  mass.  No  two  views  of  it  are 
alike,  and  yet  from  any  standpoint  it  is  incomparable — always  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  great  white  peaks  to  catch  the  traveller’s  eye. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  in  conjecturing  how  the  wonderful 
Yosemite  cleft  was  occasioned  ; whether  it  was  washed  out  by  the 
streams,  or  ground  out  by  the  ice  mills  of  the  glacial  period,  or 
whether  the  bottom  fell  out,  and  if  so  whither  it  fell,  but  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  has  ever  been  reached.  And  so  in  the  Half 
Dome  we  have  a mighty  tower,  with  a round  and  shapely  dome  of 
1,000  feet  smoothed  and  polished  by  the  breath  of  ages,  cleft  in  twain, 
and  no  trace  left  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fragments  have  been 
disposed  of.  Yet  fancy  still  loves  to  linger  round  these  mysteries, 
and  each  new  spectator  has  his  own  particular  theory. 

The  day  was  still  very  young  as  we  galloped  down  the  valley  to 
the  Half  Dome  trail,  and,  save  for  the  tumbling  of  the  waters,  the  song 
of  the  breeze  among  the  trees,  or  the  distant  echoing  crack  of  a 
hunter’s  rifle,  no  sound  broke  the  morning  solitude.  The  very  foot- 
falls of  our  ponies  were  hushed  as  they  fell  on  the  pine-cones 
carpeting  the  meadows,  and  not  even  the  sound  of  a bird’s  song  from 
the  cool  groves  of  the  snow-water  river  or  the  clumps  of  graceful 
trees  came  to  disturb  the  solemn  and  restful  spirit  of  the  place. 
First  across  an  open  glade  green  with  herbage  and  bright  with  the 
blossoms  of  many  flowers,  then  through  close-grown  woods,  and  the 
ascent  commenced.  The  steep  trail  of  glistening  and  slippery  granite 
blocks,  no  more  than  three  feet  wide,  compelled  us  to  ride  in  single 
file,  and  zigzagged  so  sharply  from  side  to  side  that  the  ponies  on  the 
turn  above  seemed  frequently  to  be  almost  overhead  ; but  they 
climbed  with  wonderful  pluck  and  sureness  of  foot.  Three  hours 
had  thus  passed  away  when,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  at  a 
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sudden  turn  in  the  road,  we  caught  sight  of  a magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  falling  like  a curtain  for  400  feet,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Vernal  Fall.  At  the  head  of  this  cataract  and  near  the  foot  of 
Nevada  Fall  stands  Snow’s  Hotel,  and  here  we  dismounted. 

Of  all  the  falls  of  this  favoured  district  the  Nevada  is  one  of  the  best 
worth  seeing,  as,  with  the  full  volume  of  the  Merced  River,  it  dashes 
over  the  cliff  700  feet  above,  sending  a dense  volume  of  spray  high 
in  the  sunlight,  then  rushing  on  through  a narrow  chasm  out  on  to 
the  smooth  inclined  rocks  and  down  the  Silver  Chain  into  the  Emerald 
Pool.  Here  the  turbulent  waters  are  quieted  for  a while,  until  they 
make  their  last  calm  and  peaceful  leap  over  the  Vernal  Fall  into  the 
canon  below.  ‘‘Visiting  the  Yosemite  and  not  going  to  the  Nevada 
Fall,”  said  one  inhabitant  of  the  valley,  “ is  like  going  to  the  great 
Niagara  and  stopping  at  the  bridge  below.” 

At  Snow’s  we  stayed  long  enough  to  rest  and  refresh  our  horses, 
then  continued  up  the  trail  to  the  top  of  the  Nevada  Fall,  and 
round  the  base  of  a stupendous  and  isolated  mass  of  rock,  nearly 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,  known  as  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  Here  we 
turned  out  of  the  Merced  Gorge  into  the  Little  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
by  the  side  of  a small  brook,  the  last  water  we  were  to  see  till  the 
same  spot  was  reached  on  our  return,  partook  al  fresco  of  the  luncheon 
we  had  brought  with  us  in  our  saddle-bags. 

Our  Mexican  ponies  took  us  to  within  1,000  feet  of  the  summit, 
the  point  at  which  most  of  the  amateur  climbers  of  the  ancient  abode 
of  Tesaiyac  finally  stop.  Comparatively  few,  we  were  assured,  ever 
reach  the  flag-staff.  We  had  been  duly  warned  before  starting  of 
the  dangers  attendant  on  the  ascent  of  the  rounded  dome  itself,  and 
we  had  to  confess,  as  we  looked  up  at  the  almost  perpendicular  (about 
80  degrees)  smooth  granite  surface  and  the  solitary  rope  to  which  we 
were  to  trust  our  lives,  that  it  did  look  somewhat  fearful. 

The  rope,  of  fifteen  strands  of  a very  strong  fibre,  was  securely 
fastened  at  the  top  of  the  peak,  and  then  fixed  by  iron  cleats  driven 
into  the  face  of  the  rock  at  intervals  of  100  feet.  The  ascent  is 
effected  by  pulling  oneself  up  this  rope  hand  over  hand,  at  the  same 
time  firmly  gripping  the  granite  face  of  the  mountain  with  one’s  feet. 
Despite  the  assertion  of  guide  books  that  the  ascent  is  “ hazardous 
in  the  extreme,”  it  is  not  a difficult  feat  provided  one  has  a good 
head  and  can  rely  on  one’s  fingers — for  a moment’s  loss  of  power  or 
self-control  must  mean  inevitable  destruction.  Only  two  of  us,  how- 
ever, essayed  this  final  portion  of  the  ascent— a Scotchman,  bearing 
the  truly  Scottish  name  of  Burns,  and  the  writer — but  I do  not  think 
either  of  us  were  sorry  when  we  at  last  stood  on  the  plateau  beside  the 
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flagstaff.  This  plateau  was  some  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  that  by  which  we  had  come,  by  apparently 
bottomless  abysses,  out  of  which  the  roaring  of  distant  waters  was 
the  only  sound  that  issued.  No  sign  of  life  or  vegetation  was  visible 
anywhere  save  away  down  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  5,000  feet  below, 
but  the  panorama  was  nevertheless  superb.  Over  intervening  canons 
and  gorges  the  pale  majestic  Sierra  peaks  rose  grandly  desolate  against 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  bald  granite  rocks  around  us  showed 
almost  as  white  as  the  distant  snow-capped  heights  beyond.  On 
such  a spot  the  words  of  the  American  poet  Stanley  Wood  seemed 
strangely  appropriate  : — 

Yonder  the  mountains  sinuously  lie, 

As  mighty  silhouettes  against  the  sky, 

And  earnest  souls  can  rev’rently  define 
The  granite  writings  of  a hand  Divine. 

For  some  twenty  minutes  we  stood  on  this  awe-inspiring  spot,  and 
then  commenced  the  return  journey.  This  had  to  be  performed 
backwards,  so  that  fully  an  hour  and  a half  had  elapsed  before  we 
again  rejoined  our  friends  and  ponies. 

The  sun  was  getting  very  low  when  we  once  more  reached  Snow’s, 
and  by  the  time  we  entered  the  wood  again  we  found  it  necessary  to 
dismount  and  lead  our  ponies  as  best  we  could  through  the  darkness, 
and  many  tumbles  and  bruises  were  ours  before  we  emerged  from 
the  forest  on  to  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

As  we  cantered  along  the  level  ground  a glorious  harvest  moon 
was  shining,  and  tipped  with  silver  the  giant,  ghost-like  forms 
surrounding  us,  calling  forcibly  to  mind  Bret  Harte’s  picturesque 
verse  : — 

Above  the  pines,  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 

The  river  sang  below  ; 

The  dim  Sierras  far  beyond  uplifting 
Their  minarets  of  snow. 

A smart  gallop  to  finish,  and  we  were  again  at  the  door  of  our 
hotel,  having  been  some  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle,  pleased  with 
ourselves  and  grateful  for  all  the  beauty  and  majestic  grandeur  we 
had  seen. 

As  we  sat — a largely  increased  party — for  the  last  time  round  the 
log-fire  in  the  spacious  hotel  parlour  news  was  brought  in  that  the 
**  up  ” coach  had  been  “held  up,”  and  booty  to  the  extent  of  ^400 
secured  by  the  highwaymen.  The  horses  had  then  been  turned 
adrift,  leaving  the  travellers  helpless  by  the  roadside,  whilst  the 
robbers  themselves  took  to  the  mountains.  A sheriff’s  posse,  we 
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were  informed,  had  started  in  pursuit  as  soon  as  the  news  arrived. 
Of  course,  we  all  felt  very  valiant,  and  numerous  rash  speculations  were 
indulged  in  as  to  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  treated  so  ; but  there 
was,  nevertheless,  an  audible  sigh  of  relief  when  mine  host  assured  us 
that  we,  at  any  rate,  were  safe,  for  nobody  was  foolish  enough  to 
think  of  “ holding  up  ” people  returning  from  the  valley.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  repute  that  the  valley  citizens  themselves  had 
already  relieved  those  tourists  of  all  their  surplus  cash. 

The  valley  was  filled  with  morning  shadows  as  we  started  on  our 
return  journey  to  the  world  of  masks  and  junketings.  Once  more  we 
galloped  over  the  thick  carpeting  of  brown  fir-cones,  through  the 
noble  pine  aisles — the  growth  of  centuries,  and  such  as  one  never  sees 
elsewhere — and  past  the  grim,  vast  walls  which  dominate  the  valley. 
For  the  last  time  we  lingered  to  hear  the  quiet  music  of  the  rippling 
Merced,  to  listen  to  the  plaintive  wail  of  Pohono,  and  to  gather  the 
legendary  down  from  Tesaiyac’s  wings.  Much  time  was  spent  in 
these  “ last  looks  ” on  Nature  at  her  brightest  and  her  best,  for  every 
change  of  position  presented  some  new  charm  of  grimmest  shadow  or 
sweetest  sunlight,  some  new  ideal  revealed  in  the  real.  But  it  was 
from  Inspiration  Point  that  we  took  our  final  farewell  of  the  grand, 
serene,  impassive  Yosemite,  and  with  hearts  filled  with  the  keenest 
emotions  of  the  realms  of  Fancy  and  of  Fact  we  once  again  regretfully 
turned  to  face  the  hackneyed  scenes  and  severe  prose  of  “ civilisation.” 
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EXTREMES  OF  HUMAN  EFFORT. 

THE  mechanism  of  the  bodily  powers  of  the  lower  animals  is 
sufficient,  in  their  natural  surroundings,  for  all  their  purposes. 
The  mechanism  of  man’s  body,  if  not  more  perfect  all  round,  is  at 
least  more  versatile,  and  from  the  purely  animal  side,  in  a primitive 
state,  perfectly  sufficient  to  fulfil  all  his  natural  requirements.  But, 
impelled  by  the  superior  development  of  his  brain,  man  has  never 
been  allowed  to  rest  completely  satisfied  with  his  natural  powers, 
and  has  constantly  spent  his  energies  in  the  creation  of  artificial 
wants,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  he  has  had  to  invoke  ever-new 
artificial  means  of  coercing  stubborn  Nature.  These  wants  and  the 
machinery  invented  to  supply  them,  taken  in  their  great  sum  total, 
constitute  what  is  known  as  civilisation,  which  is  accounted  the 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  complexity  of  the  whole 
and  the  complete  mutual  interdependence  of  its  multifarious  parts. 
Man,  in  the  most  primitive  state  in  which  we  have  anything 
approaching  to  a definite  knowledge  of  his  way  of  life,  was  a tool- 
user,  sharply  marked  off  by  this  bare  dividing  line  alone  from  all 
other  animals.  His  first  tool  was  a weapon,  a stick  or  a stone 
picked  up  while  hunting  for  his  breakfast,  the  offensive  use  changing 
to  defensive  when  the  wounded  animal  turned  pursuer.  The 
inventive  faculties  of  the  races  endowed  with  adequate  brain-power, 
and  not  atrophied  by  the  over-bounteous  productive  powers  of 
their  place  of  settlement,  have  raised,  in  the  course  of  ages,  on  a 
small  foundation  of  hand-to-mouth  adaptation  of  natural  objects 
for  the  uses  of  the  moment,  the  whole  existing  fabric  of  society, 
in  which  it  is  the  exception  for  anything  whatever  to  be  done  by  the 
natural  powers  of  man  unaided  by  mechanical  contrivances  of  some 
kind. 

There  is  the  danger  in  this  highly  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 
in  which  everything  is  to  a greater  or  less  extent  entrusted  to 
untiring  mechanical  agencies,  that  the  physical  energies  of  the 
working  members  of  the  population  being  less  and  less  called  into 
action,  are  thereby  put  on  the  high  road  towards  deterioration.  Any 
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concomitant  intellectual  expansion,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
furthered  by  the  diverting  of  human  energies  from  the  lower  range  of 
merely  muscular  activity  to  the  higher  one  of  mental  exercise,  could 
not  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial  to  the  race.  Only  nations  which  pre- 
serve sound  minds  in  sound  bodies  advance  all  along  the  line.  A race 
of  puny-bodied  philosophers  would  not  count  for  much  in  practical 
questions  of  international  polity.  The  danger  is,  however,  obviated 
by  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  ordinary  people,  who,  after 
all,  make  up  the  strength  of  every  civilised  nation,  do  take  some 
care  of  their  physical  organisations,  and  do  not,  in  their  leisure 
time,  however  scanty  that  may  be,  permit  themselves  to  be  dominated 
by  the  all-powerful  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age.  In  general,  where 
there  are  equal  facilities  offered  for  acquiring  mental  culture  and 
for  physical  development,  comparatively  few  select  the  intellectual 
part. 

The  delight  in  sports  and  bodily  exercises  of  all  kinds  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  has  led 
the  van  in  every  field,  not  solely  by  virtue  of  its  mental  equipment, 
nor  solely  on  account  of  its  physical  stamina,  but  from  the  happy 
combination  of  both,  interacting  on  each  other  by  successive 
stimulus  and  response,  which  it  so  fortunately  possesses.  The 
progress  which  this  highly-favoured  race  has  made  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  now  so  largely  developed  that  the  most  productive  industries 
are  just  those  in  which  the  part  man  plays  is  reduced  to  simple 
attendance  on  machines,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  ever-increasing 
devotion  to  field  sports  and  physical  culture,  so  that  now  the  feats  of 
prowess  which  are  commonly  performed,  almost  as  a matter  of  course, 
by  the  unaided  muscular  powers  of  the  modern  athlete,  are  certainly 
not  a whit  inferior  to  those  performed  by  the  best-trained  athletes  of 
ancient  nations  who  knew  not  machinery.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
enough  that  they  are  superior  to  them,  but  the  difficulty  arises  in  the 
want  of  any  standard  of  comparison. 

While  there  have  been  men  on  earth  there  have  been  running 
matches,  and  the  first  athletic  contest  dates  away  back  in  the  mists 
of  unchronicled  antiquity.  Among  the  men  of  every  warlike  nation 
feats  of  strength,  speed,  and  endurance  have  excited  admiration,  and 
by  emulation  have  served  to  keep  the  warriors  in  good  condition 
during  times  of  peace.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  among  how  few  nations 
have  athletics  become  a regular  art  and  a prominent  feature  of 
national  life.  There  is  abundant  information  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  athletics  in  ancient  Greece,  both  as  a matter  of  health  for 
the  individual  and  as  a source  of  pleasure  to  the  public  by  the  great 
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displays  at  which  the  victors  in  the  various  contests  won  for  them- 
selves, not  cups,  medals,  or  money  prizes,  but  undying  fame  and 
abundant  glory,  social  honours,  and  even  statues  to  their  memory. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Romans,  though  fond  of  exhibitions  of 
strength  and  skill,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  practice  of  athletics 
themselves.  The  performers  were  almost  always  Greeks,  and  the 
profession  of  athletics  remained  purely  an  exotic.  Even  under  the 
Empire  it  was  with  difficulty  transplanted  from  Greece.  The  great 
and  important  matter  of  professionalism  was  not  of  less  moment  in 
those  days  than  now.  The  amateur  practised  gymnastics  purely  as  a 
matter  of  hygiene,  and  very  rarely  was  one  allowed  to  enter  as  a 
competitor  at  any  one  of  the  great  national  games.  In  the  later 
periods  of  Greek  history  the  trained  athletes  formed  a regular  pro- 
fessional class,  who  alone  performed  in  public,  devoting  their  whole 
lives  to  training  and  practice. 

England  alone  of  modern  nations  has  taken  up  the  traditions  of 
Greek  physical  culture,  and  carried  them  forward  to  a far  higher 
stage  of  development.  As  far  back  as  the  chronicles  reach,  athletic 
sports  and  pastimes  have  been  a feature  of  our  national  life.  The 
old  chroniclers  naturally  take  more  particular  note  of  the  sports  of 
the  nobles,  their  patrons,  but  .evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that 
the  common  people  had  their  own  athletic  games.  Fitz-Stephen, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  says  that 
the  young  Londoners  had  open  spaces  allotted  them  near  the  city, 
where  they  practised  “leaping,  wrestling,  casting  of  the  stone,  and 
playing  with  the  ball.”  Running  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  there  were  leaping  matches  and  no  running  ones. 
The  kings  viewed  the  pastimes  of  the  people  now  with  disfavour  and 
again  with  favour.  Edward  III.  expressly  forbade  weight-putting  by 
statute,  but  the  prohibition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
enforced.  The  idea  underlying  this  and  other  similar  interferences 
with  popular  pastimes  was  the  fear  that  for  these  the  more  important 
archery  practice  might  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Bluff  King 
Hal  himself,  even  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  is  said  to  have  daily 
amused  himself  with  weight-putting,  dancing,  tilting,  leaping,  and 
running,  and  his  example  helped  to  make  such  amusements  fashion- 
able. After  the  brief  period  of  Puritan  repression,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  was  thorough  or  sincere  with  respect  to  the  more  manly 
bodily  exercises,  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Stuarts  caused 
a genuine  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  sports  of  all  kinds,  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  lasted,  the  inevitable  ups  and  downs  of  all 
popular  fashions  excepted,  until  this  day. 
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Practically,  the  introduction  of  the  present-day  system  of  athletics 
in  this  country  dates  from  about  1850,  when  the  great  athletic 
meetings  began  to  be  held.  Prior  to  that  time  athletics  certainly 
were  pursued  by  both  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  those  earlier  days  there  were  instances  of  men  who 
performed  as  great  feats  of  running,  walking,  jumping,  and  swimming 
as  any  of  those  who  have  excelled  in  modern  times ; but  these  early 
exponents  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  frame,  when  hardened  by 
use,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  all  pioneers.  Their  system 
of  muscular  education  was  immature.  Such  traditional  notions  as 
they  had  to  guide  them  both  in  their  training  and  diet,  and  in  their 
method  of  exercising  the  various  muscles  required  for  each  special 
class  of  performance,  were  primitive,  conventional,  and  often  utterly 
at  variance  with  physiological  laws.  Further,  and  by  no  means  of 
least  importance  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  the  record  of  such 
feats  as  they  were  able  to  perform  was  imperfect.  The  modern 
athlete  is  nothing  apart  from  the  “ records,”  and  in  the  older  days 
times  and  distances  were  taken,  when  they  were  taken  at  all,  and 
measured,  with  quite  insufficient  accuracy  for  their  exact  comparison 
with  the  scientifically  timed  and  measured  records  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  or  so.  The  stop-watch,  marking  fifths  of  a second, 
and  the  cinder-path  track  laid  out  with  mathematical  accuracy,  all 
controlled  by  men  who  are  specialists  in  the  timing  and  measuring 
of  athletic  feats,  are  a very  different  matter  from  the  rough  and 
ready  methods  of  former  days,  when  races  were  run  perhaps  on  the 
high  road,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  timed  by  the  church  clock. 
The  modern  refinements  of  accurate  recording  have  thus  put  all 
the  older  performances  out  of  court ; and  when  the  question  of 
improvement  in  comparison  with  the  ancient  athletes  of  Greece  is 
mooted,  the  fact  comes  to  light  that  we  have  no  notion  whatever  of 
what  these  were  capable  of.  There  are  no  “ records  ” available  from 
the  Olympic  games.  The  competitors  strove  with  each  other  merely, 
and  the  victor  in  any  contest  was  not  liable  to  be  confronted  with 
the  disheartening  news  that  his  “ time  ” was  so  much  worse  than  that 
of  the  victor  in  the  same  contest  of  the  previous  festival. 

Taking  all  available  considerations  into  account,  and  as  we  have 
no  real  ground  for  supposing,  with  the  pessimistic  philosophers,  that 
the  physical  capabilities  of  the  human  body  have  in  any  degree 
deteriorated  since  the  earliest  times,  the  marked  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  every  department  of  athletics  to  which  strict 
measurement  can  be  applied,  since  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
system,  puts  it  almost  beyond  question  that  the  better  training  and 
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methods  of  the  modern  athlete  enable  him  in  every  point  to  eclipse 
the  performances  of  the  ancients.  Human  effort  is  certainly  directed, 
in  this  respect,  into  other  channels.  The  competitions  of  a modern 
athletic  meeting  do  not  agree,  so  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  with 
those  in  vogue  in  ancient  Greece,  nor  is  similarity  traceable  between 
the  Olympic  games  and  any  great  modern  athletic  meeting,  except 
in  the  assembling  of  great  crowds  to  derive  pleasure  from  seeing  the 
best  trained  men  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

With  respect  to  walking  and  running,  it  would  be  impossible, 
within  reasonable  space,  to  enumerate  a tithe  of  the  remarkable 
performances  which  have  been  chronicled  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  annals  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  particular  are  full  of 
accounts  of  wagers  for  the  performance  of  athletic  feats,  both  sublime 
and  ridiculous.  Luttrell’s  “ Diary  ” tells  of  a wager  by  a German, 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  to  walk  300  miles  in  “ Hide  Park”  in  six 
days,  wThich  he  did  within  the  time  “and  a mile  over.”  In  1780, 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  tells  of  a man  of  seventy-five  who  ran 
4!  miles  round  Queen  Square  in  fifty-eight  minutes.  It  is,  however, 
very  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  times,  which  in 
many  cases  are  simply  preposterous.  Thus  one  case  is  recorded  of 
a man  who  walked  from  Bishopsgate  to  Colchester  and  back — 102 
miles— in  twelve  hours  ! An  older  feat  described  in  the  Weekly 
Intelligencer  on  December  1,  1653,  was  the  performance  of  a runner 
wrho  covered  the  distance  from  St.  Albans  to  London — twenty  miles 
— in  less  than  an  hour  and  a half,  “ and  the  last  four  miles  so  gently 
that  he  seemed  to  meditate  and  not  to  ensult  on  the  conquest,  but 
did  make  it  rather  a recreation  than  a race.”  As  the  present  best 
performance  on  record  for  running  twenty  miles  is  somewhere  about 
nine  minutes  only  under  two  hours,  there  is  evidently  something 
wrong  about  this  remarkable  race.  In  reality,  the  public  of  those 
days  had  very  little  idea  of  the  speed  possible  to  any  one  of  even 
ordinary  pedestrian  capabilities.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
among  the  performances  chronicled  is  that  of  a clerk  who  won  a 
wager  of  fifty  guineas  by  walking  four  miles  in  less  than  fifty  minutes. 

In  1789  one  Savagar,  a labourer,  walked  404  miles  in  six  days, 
along  the  high  road  between  Hereford  and  Ludlow,  going  over  a 
hill  two  miles  long  three  times  every  day.  An  eighteenth-century 
athlete  of  much  celebrity,  who  excelled  in  the  feats  of  endurance  in 
favour  at  the  time,  was  Foster  Powell,  a lawyer’s  clerk,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  long-distance  champion  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  Born  in  1734,  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  per- 
formed his  first  feat  of  running  fifty  miles  on  the  Bath  Road  in  seven 
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hours,  covering  the  first  ten  miles  within  the  hour.  When  thirty-nine 
years  of  age  he  walked  from  London  to  York  and  back — 402  miles — 
in  five  days  eighteen  hours.  At  fifty-seven  years  of  age  he  repeated 
this  feat,  taking  exactly  the  same  time,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
again  covered  the  distance  in  five  days  fifteen  and  a quarter  hours. 
His  pedestrian  feats  were  innumerable,  and  caused  extraordinary 
excitement,  doing  much  to  spread  a taste  for  this  form  of  athletic 
sport.  Subsequently  a most  famous  pedestrian  was  Captain  Barclay 
Allardice,  who  is  best  known  by  his  having  performed  the  feat  of 
walking  a thousand  miles  in  a thousand  hours,  at  Newmarket,  a 
performance  which  startled  everyone  at  the  time. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  very 
few  men  who  could  run  a mile  in  five  minutes,  whereas  now  four 
and  a half  minutes  for  the  same  distance  is  considered  to  be  below 
the  standard  of  first-class  performances.  The  mile,  indeed,  was 
actually  run,  in  1886,  by  W.  G.  George,  in  4 minutes  i2|  seconds. 
Briefly  to  recount  some  of  the  most  prominent  present-day  “ bests 
on  record  ” in  running,  one  hundred  yards  has  been  run  in  9}  seconds; 
half  a mile  in  1 minute  53J-  seconds  ; five  miles  in  24  minutes 
40  seconds  ; twenty  miles  in  1 hour  5 1 minutes  6 J seconds  ; and  a 
hundred  miles  in  13  hours  26!  minutes.  The  celebrated  “ Deerfoot,” 
in  1863,  ran  n miles  970  yards  in  an  hour,  and  in  1882  another 
performer  ran  150  miles  395  yards  in  23  hours. 

In  walking  contests,  which  are  by  no  means  so  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  spectator,  a mile  has  been  done  in  6 minutes  23  seconds  ; 
five  miles  have  been  walked  in  35  minutes  10  seconds;  and  a 
hundred  miles  in  18  hours  8 minutes  15  seconds.  In  one  hour 
8 miles  270  yards  have  been  covered  by  walking.  The  only 
other  pedestrian  feat  of  which  mention  need  here  be  made  is  the 
remarkable  distance  of  623  miles  1,320  yards  done  in  a six  days’ 
contest  in  1888  by  Littlewood,  of  New  York — a truly  remarkable 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  unaided  human  effort. 

In  examining  any  detailed  list  of  authentic  athletic  records,  it  will 
be  readily  noted  that  some  of  the  figures  have  remained  unaltered  for 
many  years,  while  others  are  continually  fluctuating,  an  improvement 
being  made  almost  every  year.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to 
hold  that  any  record,  old  or  new,  has  actually  reached  the  limit  of 
human  powers.  The  older  the  record  the  more  certainly  has  it 
been  attacked  by  numerous  athletes  bent  on  reducing  the  time  or 
increasing  the  distance,  and  accordingly  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
remain  unchanged  for  some  time  yet ; while  those  records  which 
are  improved  almost  yearly,  besides  being  altered  perhaps  several 
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times  during  the  athletic  season,  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  be 
changed  for  a few  years,  until  at  last  a line  is  reached  beyond 
which  it  appears  impossible  to  improve.  Yet  there  is  no  finality  in 
athletics,  as  in  all  other  human  affairs,  and  the  apparently  unassailable 
extreme  of  human  effort  in  any  one  department  may  at  any  time  be 
surpassed  by  some  exceptionally  gifted  individual. 

In  no  department  of  athletics  has  a more  remarkable  improve- 
ment taken  place  than  in  jumping.  At  the  first  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  meeting  in  1864  the  best  high  jump  was  only  5 feet 
6 inches,  and  the  best  long  jump  18  feet.  Not  many  years  ago  it 
was  supposed  to  be  beyond  human  power  to  jump  higher  than 
6 feet,  and  to  cover  by  a long  jump  more  than  22 \ or  23  feet  was 
thought  little  short  of  impossibility.  Yet  these  have  all  been 
exceeded,  to  the  incredulous  amazement  of  foreigners  who  take  the 
trouble  to  interest  themselves  in  such  matters.  The  record  for  high 
jumping  stands — and  probably  will  long  remain — at  the  remarkable 
height  of  6 feet  5!  inches,  and  a running  long  leap  has  been  made  of 
23  feet  6^  inches.  In  pole-jumping,  in  which  human  effort  is  aided 
by  the  use  of  a pole,  a height  of  1 1 feet  9 inches  has  been  cleared. 

In  other  branches  of  athletics,  which  do  not  attract  so  much 
public  attention  as  the  more  showy  walking,  running,  or  jumping, 
weight-putting  and  hammer-throwing  have  also  had  their  champion 
performers,  who,  by  training  other  muscles,  have  been  able  to  make 
remarkable  records.  The  sixteen-pound  weight  has  been  thrown  a 
distance  of  47  feet  10  inches.  This  performance  dates  only  from  last 
year,  and  this  year  the  hammer,  also  weighing  sixteen  pounds, 
was  thrown  147  feet.  An  apparently  much  more  astonishing 
performance  is  that  of  throwing  a cricket-ball  the  extraordinary 
distance  of  127  yards  1 foot  3 inches  before  it  struck  the  ground, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  since  1873. 

It  is  possible  that  such  races  of  men  as  the  inhabitants  of  many 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  who  appear  to  be  almost  semi-aquatic  in  their 
habits,  so  naturally  do  they  take  to  the  water,  may  be  able  to  perform 
much  more  astonishing  feats  in  the  unstable  element  than  are  within 
the  powers  of  our  most  celebrated  aquatic  champions,  but  the  test  of 
comparative  figures  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  them,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  into  account.  Swimming  has  always  been  a favourite 
pastime  with  nations  which  have  delighted  in  bodily  exercise.  At 
best,  however,  man’s  progress  in  water  is  very  slow,  and  he  by  no 
means  compares  so  favourably  in  speed  with  the  denizens  of  the  deep 
as  he  does  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  fastest  100  yards  in 
water  has  been  done  in  1 minute  2 seconds — being  at  the  rate  of  little 
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more  than  three  miles  in  an  hour.  One  mile  has  been  done  in 
2 5 minutes  22|  seconds,  while  for  longer  distances  the  rate  is  reduced  as 
low  as  one  mile  an  hour.  Thus  Captain  Webb  took  2 1 hours  45  minutes 
to  swim  from  Dover  to  Calais,  but  the  remarkable  powers  of  endurance 
of  the  human  frame  manifested  by  this  wonderful  performance  puts 
the  question  of  mere  speed  out  of  consideration.  Another  remarkable 
feat  is  that  of  remaining  under  water  for  so  long  a time  as  4 minutes 
29!  seconds,  which  was  actually  performed  in  a tank  at  the  Canter- 
bury Music  Hall  in  1886.  Anyone  who  tries  to  hold  his  breath  for 
a minute  or  more  can  have  some  idea  of  the  effort  required  to 
endure  for  such  a time  without  performing  the  respiratory  act. 

The  human  frame  is  adapted  to  stand  a normal  atmospheric 
pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  bodily  surface 
exposed  to  it.  The  pressure  being  equal  in  all  directions,  and 
internal  as  well  as  external,  is  not  felt,  but  the  living  mechanism  has 
power  to  withstand  pressures  varying  very  widely  from  the  normal. 
Glaisher  and  Coxwell  in  their  memorable  balloon  ascent  to  the  height 
of  seven  miles  from  the  earth’s  surface  breathed  an  air  pressure  of 
only  3!  inches.  Their  adventure  was  nearly  fatal,  certainly,  yet  they 
survived.  On  the  other  hand,  divers  have  gone  down  to  a depth  of 
80  feet  into  water,  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  an  extra  pressure 
of  thirty-six  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  and  they  returned  to  the 
surface  safely.  One  even  went  as  far  as  150  feet,  but  the  extra 
pressure  of  sixty-seven  pounds  was  too  much  for  his  strength,  and 
his  venture  cost  him  his  life. 

The  fasting  performances,  of  which  so  much  public  notice  has 
been  taken  from  time  to  time,  as  some  bold  individual,  desirous  of 
notoriety,  came  forward  to  subject  himself  to  the  trying  ordeal,  show 
the  human  frame  in  a light  which  manifests  the  remarkable  superiority 
of  the  living  mechanism  over  any  artificial  construction.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  artificial  motor  of  any  sort  which  could 
continue  its  functions  for  forty  days  and  nights  without  the  addition 
of  any  fuel  ; or  which  could  thereafter  restore  itself  to  its  original 
condition,  after  having  gradually  used  up  the  very  materials  of  which 
it  was  composed  to  maintain  the  expenditure  of  energy. 

Man  notably  surpasses  all  other  living  creatures  in  his  power  to 
withstand  extremes  of  temperature.  If  the  icy  regions  of  the  north 
are  not  so  thickly  populated  as  the  tropics,  the  difference  is  not  due 
to  the  cold,  but  rather  to  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  barren 
wastes  which  deny  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a larger  population. 
Arctic  explorers  declare  that  they  have  found  no  inconvenience  from 
cold  of  many  degrees  below  zero,  when  no  wind  was  blowing.  The 
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extreme  dryness  of  the  air  prevents  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever 
attained  in  the  Arctic  zone  from  being  more  uncomfortable  than  even 
a few  degrees  of  frost  in  our  damp  insular  climate.  With  respect  to 
heat,  numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  in  dry  air  exposure  to 
very  high  temperatures  can  be  borne,  for  varying  periods,  without 
danger  or  even  serious  inconvenience,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
being  prevented  from  rising  to  dangerous  limits  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  and  from  the  lungs.  In  Dobson’s  experiments 
a temperature  of  210°  was  sustained  during  twenty  minutes.  Blagden 
exposed  himself  for  eight  minutes  to  a temperature  of  260°. 
Chantrey’s  workmen  were  accustomed  to  enter  a drying  oven  in 
which  the  thermometer  stood  at  350° ; and  Chabert,  the  “ Fire 
King,”  is  said  to  have  frequently  exposed  himself  to  a temperature  of 
from  400°  to  6oo°.  The  workers  in  many  industries,  such  as  glass- 
workers,  metal-founders,  gas-stokers,  and  others,  constantly  carry  on 
their  work  in  temperatures  of  from  120°  to  160°,  or  even  more,  with- 
out taking  account  of  the  blasts  of  radiant  heat  to  which  some  are 
from  time  to  time  exposed.  But  in  moist  air  much  lower  degrees  of 
heat  speedily  become  unbearable,  owing  to  the  diminution  or  pre- 
vention of  the  cooling  influence  of  evaporation  from  the  bodily 
surface. 

Relying  on  his  own  bodily  strength  alone,  man  cannot  success- 
fully compete  with  animals,  such  as  the  horse,  which  are  specially 
fitted  for  rapid  land  locomotion.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  the  horse’s 
superior  speed  by  utilising  him  for  riding  or  driving ; or,  using  his 
own  inventive  faculties,  constructs  appliances  which  take  the  place 
of  animal  mechanism,  in  either  case  practically  abandoning  the 
contest  as  a self-moving  animal.  The  remarkable  modern  invention 
of  the  cycle  has  enabled  man,  by  comparatively  simple  means,  using 
his  own  muscular  strength  as  motive  power,  to  move  on  a quite 
different  footing,  and  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  horse  are 
entirely  put  in  the  shade  for  long  distances  by  the  new  iron-and- 
man  centaur.  Cycling,  as  an  athletic  sport  and  a health-giving 
exercise,  has  taken  such  a firm  hold  of  the  exercise-loving  youth  of 
this  and  other  countries  that  it  appears  almost  to  have  swallowed  up 
every  other  kind  of  athletic  display,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  promi- 
nence given  to  it  at  most  great  meetings.  The  natural  consequence 
of  all-absorbing  devotion  to  this  form  of  rapid  locomotion  has  been 
a tremendous  crop  of  “ records,”  which,  owing  to  the  comparative 
novelty  of  the  sport,  and  the  continual  improvement  of  machines, 
rather  than  to  the  development  of  the  riders’  powers,  are  only 
recorded  to  be  presently  deposed  by  something  a little  better.  It 
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will  suffice  here  to  quote  a very  few  of  the  records  at  present  in 
existence.  No  doubt  some  of  these  will  disappear  in  the  course  of 
the  current  year,  to  be  replaced  by  some  different  figures. 

One  mile  has  been  cycled  in  i minute  50  seconds  ; 100  miles 
in  3 hours  53  minutes  ; in  one  hour  28  miles  1,034  yards  have  been 
covered  ; and  in  twenty-four  hours  529  miles  578  yards.  As  tours 
de  force  of  endurance  note  may  be  specially  taken  of  the  cycling 
of  1,404!  miles  in  six  days  of  eighteen  hours  a day  ; of  1,000  miles 
cycled  on  the  road  in  5 days  5 hours  49  minutes  ; and  of  Mill’s 
wonderful  ride  from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s,  900  miles,  in 
3 days  5 minutes  49  seconds.  There  is  perhaps  more  foolhardy  over- 
exertion in  cycling  than  in  all  other  forms  of  athletic  sports  taken 
together ; but  it  is  useless  to  expect  eager  young  men  to  cease 
altogether  from  their  mad  desire  to  “ break  the  record  ” for  long  or 
short  distances,  according  to  the  particular  rider’s  predilection. 

The  lover  of  skating  has  not  often  in  this  country  such  a 
favourable  chance  of  practising  his  delightful  art  as  he  had  during 
the  winter  before  last.  This  sport,  intermittent  in  this  country,  is 
practised  under  more  favourable  conditions  in  such  countries  as 
Norway  and  Holland,  where  the  ice  never  fails  to  offer  a fair  field 
every  winter.  In  skating  the  mechanical  apparatus  is  so  very  simple 
that  progress  on  the  ice  may  be  said  to  be  unaided  by  anything  save 
skill  and  address,  so  that  skating  performances  may  come  in  here  for 
brief  mention.  The  skater  far  outstrips  the  runner  in  speed,  but 
does  not  nearly  come  up  to  the  cyclist.  A mile  has  been  skated 
in  2 minutes  12!  seconds  ; five  miles  in  17  minutes  45  seconds  ; and 
100  miles  in  7 hours  n minutes  38k  seconds. 

A form  of  competition  quite  unknown  in  this  country — stilt- 
walking— is  practised  to  a considerable  extent  in  some  districts  of 
France.  Recently  at  Bordeaux  a young  man  beat  the  record  by 
covering  275  miles  in  76  hours  35  minutes.  The  stilts  used  were 
about  six  feet  long,  and  weighed  16  pounds.  With  these  rather 
ungainly  implements  he  took  steps  of  four  feet  in  length,  thus  being 
enabled  to  cover  the  ground  with  comparative  ease. 

It  would  manifestly  be  impossible,  within  moderate  compass,  to 
do  full  justice  to  all  the  varied  achievements,  in  every  department  of 
human  activity,  by  which  man  displays  his  remarkable  versatility 
and  the  adaptability  of  his  muscular  forces  and  powers  of  endurance. 
Man  striving  with  his  brother  man  in  friendly  rivalry  develops  his 
best  strength,  and  even  in  the  achievements  of  purely  unaided 
muscle  there  is  always  progress. 


A.  MACIVOR. 
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TIVO  AYRSHIRE  BALLADS. 

IN  some  of  his  correspondence  Burns  remarks  on  the  scarcity  of 
folk-songs  in  his  native  county.  For  this  scarcity,  which  is  a 
fact  beyond  dispute,  it  is  difficult  to  account.  Doubtless  there  are 
other  counties  of  Scotland  of  equal  importance  which  have  as  little 
to  boast  in  ballad  verse  ; but  when  the  memories  are  considered, 
national  as  well  as  local,  of  the  old  region  of  Carrick  and  Kyle,  the 
absence  there  of  popular  narrative  poetry  appears  more  peculiar.  The 
poverty  of  the  shire  in  antique  folk-song  has  certainly  been  mere 
than  made  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  wealth  of  the  lyric 
productions  of  Burns  himself ; yet  it  seems  strange  that  the  district 
which  saw  some  of  the  most  dramatic  deeds  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
and  which  knew  the  constant  ridings  and  strivings  of  feudal  houses 
like  the  Kennedys  and  Montgomeries,  should  retain  so  small  a store 
of  traditional  ballads. 

So  far  as  is  known,  only  two  of  the  ancient  folk-songs  of  Scot- 
land, of  the  highest  class,  are  connected  with  Ayrshire,  though  a 
third — “Lord  Gregory,  or  The  Lass  of  Lochryan” — belongs  to 
the  neighbourhood  immediately  to  the  south.  In  more  than  one 
respect,  however,  the  two  Ayrshire  ballads  possess  an  interest 
peculiarly  their  own.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  attached  by  tradi- 
tion to  the  same  locality,  and  to  the  memories  of  the  same  ancient 
house  ; and  while  one  of  them  remains  the  only  Scots  ballad 
narrating  deeds  of  the  gypsy  race,  the  other  pretends  to  a history 
itself  more  startling  and  suggestive  than  any  romance. 

Halfway  southward  along  the  coast,  between  the  seaport  town 
of  Girvan  and  the  little  fishing  village  of  Ballantrae,  there  stands, 
on  a green  knoll  in  a recess  of  the  hills,  an  ancient  ruin  known  as 
Carleton  Tower.  On  the  sea  shore,  below  the  grey  keep,  nestles 
the  little  community  of  Lendalfoot.  The  folk  who  live  there  have 
plied  the  calling  of  fishermen  for  centuries,  father  and  son,  and  they 
gather  their  living  from  the  blue  waters  round  Aiisa  Craig,  whose 
great  dome  rises  out  of  the  ocean  exactly  opposite.  In  other  days, 
it  may  be,  the  folk  who  dwelt  here  got  their  living  by  less  lawful 
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means.  Hardly  could  a more  secluded  spot  be  found  for  running 
ashore  a cargo  of  wines,  laces,  and  cigars.  And  in  earlier  times 
still,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  wild  and  desperate  scenes  when  a 
wreck  came  ashore ; or  the  hurry  and  fierce  preparation  when  a 
foray  inland  was  to  be  headed  by  the  lord  of  the  grim  tower  on  the 
hill.  The  connection  between  the  lords  of  that  tower  and  the  folk  of 
the  little  hamlet  below  must  always  have  been  a close  one  ; and  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  castle  is  a ruin,  and  the  race  of  its  owners 
has  passed  elsewhere,  the  memory  of  their  deeds  is  circumstantially 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  fishing  community.  One  of  these 
traditions  is  of  singular  nature,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
two  Ayrshire  ballads. 

Carleton  Castle  was  a residence  of  the  Cathcart  family,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  settled  in  this  district  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Robert  the  Bruce  ; and  the  particular  tradition  referred  to  is  said  to 
have  concerned  one  of  that  house,  a Sir  John  Cathcart  of  Carleton. 
No  exact  date  is  assigned  to  the  story,  and  the  personality  of  Sir 
John  himself  remains  misty  enough  in  all  except  one  particular. 
This  declares  him  to  have  been  a perfect  Bluebeard  in  crime,  with  a 
more  sordid  motive  than  the  notorious  hero  of  the  nursery  tale. 
Sir  John,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  villagers,  had  induced  no 
fewer  than  six  maidens  of  good  family  in  succession  to  become  his 
wives.  Each  of  these,  on  arriving  at  Carleton  Tower,  he  conveyed 
a couple  of  miles  down  the  lonely  coast  to  a rock  known  as 
Gamesloup,  from  which  he  cruelly  pushed  them  into  the  sea.  By 
this  means  he  had  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  six  good 
dowries,  without,  apparently,  drawing  upon  himself  any  retaliation  at 
the  hands  of  the  ladies’  sorrowing  friends.  Elis  attempt,  however, 
to  repeat  the  ingenious  device  a seventh  time  met  with  a different 
reception. 

A few  miles  up  the  coast  above  Girvan  stands  Culzean  Castle, 
the  seat  at  the  present  day  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  chief  of  the 
Clan  Kennedy.  From  time  immemorial  the  lands  and  castle  of 
Culzean,  or  Colzean  (pronounced  Cuilane ),  have  been  the  property 
of  one  branch  or  another  of  the  same  great  house.  It  was  to  a 
daughter  of  that  house  that  Sir  John  Cathcart,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  Lendalfoot,  made  his  addresses  for  the  seventh  time. 
Possibly  some  rumour  of  his  evil  deeds  had  preceded  him,  for  it  is 
to  be  gathered  that  the  father  of  the  young  lady  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  match.  May  of  Culzean  herself  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise 
of  his  utmost  arts  that  Sir  John  at  last  prevailed  on  her  “ to  mount 
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and  ride  away.”  He  made  sure,  nevertheless,  that  she  brought  with 
her  all  the  jewels  she  could  lay  hands  on. 

Then  came  the  tragedy.  Congratulating  himself  on  the  success 
of  his  designs,  the  gallant  wooer  proceeded  to  put  into  practice  the 
second  part  of  his  plan.  He  does  not  appear  even  to  have  allowed 
a day  to  elapse,  for  the  runaway  bride  was  still  wearing  the  jewelled 
dress  in  which  she  had  eloped  from  home  when  he  took  her  to 
Gamesloup,  presumably  to  admire  the  scenery.  Here,  however,  he 
was  overreached  by  his  avarice.  His  eyes  fell  on  the  costly  gown 
and  the  silver-buckled  shoes,  and  he  bethought  him  that  it  would  be 
sheer  waste  to  throw  these  along  with  the  lady  into  the  sea.  He 
requested  her  accordingly  to  take  them  off,  adding  that  she  would 
have  no  more  need  of  them,  as  he  intended  to  make  an  end  of  her 
on  the  spot.  May  of  Culzean  at  first  tried  entreaties.  These,  how- 
ever, proved  of  no  avail.  “Your  wedding  bed  you  see,”  said  the 
knight,  with  a humour  of  his  own.  Then  she  gave  herself  up  for 
lost.  She  determined,  at  the  same  time,  that,  though  she  might  lose 
her  life,  she  would  still  retain  her  modesty,  and  she  appealed  to  her 
murderer  as  a gentleman  to  turn  about  while  she  removed  her  gar- 
ment. That  was  a small  request,  considering  the  saving  to  be 
effected,  so  Sir  John  turned  about  to  “look  to  the  leaf  of  the  tree,” 
while  the  lady  unrobed.  That  one  remaining  vestige  of  gentlehood, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  another  villain,  was  his  undoing.  The  stout 
blood  of  the  Kennedys  was  up,  and  May,  with  a vigorous  shove, 
sent  Sir  John  headlong  into  that  wedding  bed  he  had  so  pleasantly 
spoken  of  a minute  before.  She  kept,  too,  to  her  resolve,  for  not- 
withstanding all  his  prayers  and  promises  she  quietly  let  him 
drown. 

Of  the  after  fate  of  May  of  Culzean  herself  tradition  says  nothing. 
She  was  worthy  to  become  the  mother  of  a gallant  race,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  she  fulfilled  that  destiny.  Regarding  Sir  John,  however, 
the  tradition  of  Lendalfoot  is  unanimous  that  he  was  buried  in  a 
certain  green  holm  below  the  castle.  More  than  that,  all  his  ill-got 
gains,  jewels  and  gold,  were  buried  with  him — somewhat  needlessly* 
one  is  inclined  to  think ; and  again  and  again  some  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  village  has  tried  with  pick  and  spade  to  dig  the  treasure 
up,  without  success.  If  treasure  and  bones  alike  have  not  been 
carried  off  by  a certain  Person  to  a certain  Place,  as  they  assuredly 
deserve,  it  is  still  possible  that  they  may  some  day  turn  up. 

This  is  possible,  indeed,  but  not  very  probable,  for  the  most 
curious  fact  about  the  story  remains  to  be  told.  In  the  north-east 
of  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  water  of  Ugie,  an  exactly  similar  story  is 
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narrated.  A precipice  known  as  Fause  Sir  John’s  Loup  is  pointed  out 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  ; and  the  other  accessories  of  the  tale  are 
given  with  every  air  of  circumstantiality.  Further  than  this,  it 
appears  that  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has  at  least  one  locality 
in  which  the  same  story  is  told  as  a matter  of  traditional  history. 

The  ballad  by  which  the  story  is  most  popularly  known  in  this 
country  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  is  familiar  under  various  titles 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Perhaps  its  most  popular  version 
is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  “ May  Colvin.”  In  other  countries, 
such  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  the  name  takes  such 
shapes  as  “ Halewyn  ” and  “ Hollevern,”  and  from  this  fact  and  the 
general  character  of  the  story,  there  appears  to  be  every  likelihood 
that  the  legend  is  nothing  else  than  a far-off  version  of  the  story  of 
Judith  and  Holofernes.  It  is  little  imagined,  probably,  by  the 
simple  folk  who  tell  the  tale  as  a local  tradition  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  that  they  are  perpetuating  one  of  the  most  indubitable  proofs 
of  the  primeval  kinship  of  all  the  races  of  mankind.  For  it  seems 
beyond  question  that  the  legend  is  one  of  those  brought  into  this 
country  by  its  earliest  settlers,  and  that  it  is  an  inheritance,  in  each 
nation  which  possesses  it,  from  a common  fatherhood  in  the  remotest 
past. 

The  other  Ayrshire  folk-song  is  localised  in  the  countryside  at 
no  great  distance  to  the  northward  of  its  companion.  Cassillis 
House,  still  standing  among  its  woods  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boon, 
was,  according  to  unvarying  tradition,  the  exact  scene  of  the  episode 
related  in  the  ballad.  The  lands  of  Cassillis,  and  probably  the 
stronghold  also,  have  been  the  possession  of  the  Kennedys  since 
the  reign  of  David  II.,  when  they  were  acquired  from  a Montgomerie 
by  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  chief  of  the  name,  and  direct  male 
ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  From  this  possession, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  David,  third  Lord  Kennedy,  took  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Cassillis.  Like  other  barons  of  the  feudal  age,  the 
Kennedys  of  Cassillis  executed  justice  on  their  own  domain.  In 
front  of  the  house  still  stands  a huge  plane,  the  Dule-tree  of  Cassillis, 
whose  branches  have  shaken  with  the  death  struggles  of  many  a 
miscreant.  Under  the  branches  of  this  tree,  it  is  said,  the  surviving 
Kennedys  gathered  in  September  of  the  year  1513  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  chief,  the  first  earl,  and  the  bravest  of  his  name,  who 
had  fallen  at  Flodden  with  James  IV.  But  the  best  remembered 
and  most  dreadful  tradition  of  the  dule-tree  belongs  probably  to  the 
following  century.  It  is  that  tradition  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  ballad  of  “ Johnnie  Faa,  or  the  Gypsy  Laddie.” 
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According  to  the  popular  account,  the  heroine  of  the  story  was 
the  wife  of  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Cassillis,  and  the  incident  happened 
in  the  year  1643.  The  countess,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lady 
Jean  Hamilton,  was  a daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Haddington,  and 
the  marriage,  it  is  said,  was  entirely  one  of  arrangement  between  the 
houses,  in  which  the  affections  were  left  entirely  out  of  account.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  who  was  a somewhat  grim 
Covenanter,  appears  to  have  had  little  in  his  nature  to  attract  a 
young  and  lovely  woman.  Events,  at  any  rate,  proved  that,  though 
two  children  were  born  of  the  marriage,  Earl  John  had  failed  to  win 
the  regard  of  his  countess.  In  1643,  the  earl  was  away  attending 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  at  Westminster,  when  the  event  happened 
which  has  thrown  its  most  tragic  association  over  Cassillis  House. 

Before  her  marriage,  it  appears,  Lady  Jean  had  loved  and  been 
beloved  by  Sir  John  Fall,  a gallant  young  knight  of  Dunbar  ; and 
during  the  earl’s  absence  this  young  man  seems  to  have  formed  a 
romantic  plan'  to  carry  off  the  lost  object  of  his  affections.  On  a 
summer  evening,  at  any  rate,  there  appeared  before  the  gateway  of 
Cassillis  House  a band  of  fifteen  gypsies,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  John 
Fall  himself,  in  disguise.  The  scene  is  well  pictured  in  the  opening 
verse  of  the  ballad  : — 

The  gypsies  cam’  to  our  lord’s  yett, 

And  O,  but  they  sang  sweetly ; 

They  sang  sae  sweet  and  sae  complete 
That  doun  cam’  our  fair  lady. 

When  she  cam’  tripping  down  the  stair, 

Wi*  a’  her  maids  afore  her, 

As  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-faured  face, 

They  cuist  the  glamourie  ower  her. 

The  upshot  of  the  interview  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected  when 
the  lady  stopped  to  listen.  In  such  a case  the  adage  invariably  holds 
good  that  she  who  hesitates  is  lost.  The  countess  allowed  herself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  gypsy  troop. 

So  far,  the  daring  but  lawless  enterprise  of  Fall  had  proved 
entirely  successful  ; but  the  exploit  was  not  all  accomplished. 
Whatever  might  be  the  weakness  or  guilt  of  the  parties,  it  was 
doomed  to  a fearful  and  immediate  punishment.  Hardly  had  the 
gypsy  band  departed  when  the  earl  came  home.  A brief  inquiry 
sufficed  to  acquaint  him  with  the  whole  affair,  and  before  many 
minutes  had  passed  he  was  galloping  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force 
to  overtake  the  fugitives.  He  came  up  with  them,  it  is  said,  within 
a few  miles  of  the  castle,  at  a ford  over  the  Doon,  still  known  as  the 
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Gypsies’  Steps.  The  entire  band  was  captured  and  brought  back  to 
Cassillis  House.  There  no  more  than  a short  shrift  was  allowed 
them.  As  the  ballad  puts  it : — 

O we  were  fifteen  weel-made  men, 

Black,  black,  but  very  bonnie  ; 

And  we  were  a’  put  down  for  ane — 

A fair  young  wanton  lady. 

A room  in  the  castle,  still  known  as  the  Countess’s  Room,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  place  to  which  the  unfortunate  lady  was  conducted  by 
her  husband,  and  from  its  window,  it  is  said,  he  compelled  her  to 
witness  the  last  agonies  of  her  late  companions,  as  one  after  another, 
including  her  girlhood’s  lover  himself,  they  were  drawn  up  to  the 
branch  of  the  fatal  dule-tree.  The  earl  next  proceeded  to  divorce 
his  wife  a mensd  et  thoro.  A castle  belonging  to  the  family  in  the 
town  of  Maybole,  a few  miles  away,  was  then  prepared  for  her,  and 
there  she  was  immured  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  There  is  still 
pointed  out,  high  above  the  street,  the  projecting  window  of  the 
room  in  which  she  was  confined,  and  a series  of  lugubrious  masques 
carved  round  the  cornice  are  said  to  represent  the  faces  of  her  lover, 
Sir  John  Fall,  and  his  gypsy  band.  Within  that  chamber,  it  is  said, 
the  quondam  countess  employed  the  long  years  of  her  imprisonment 
in  working  in  tapestry  the  story  of  her  flight  and  capture.  Mean- 
while Earl  John  consoled  himself  with  another  wife. 

No  better  instance,  probably,  could  be  found  of  the  summary 
nature  of  the  justice  exercised  by  the  barons  of  old  times.  Certainly 
no  better  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  ancient  local 
rhyme  : — 

’Twixt  Wigton  and  the  town  of  Ayr, 

Portpatrick  and  the  cruives  of  Cree, 

Nae  man  need  think  for  to  won  there 
Unless  he  court  wi’  Kennedy. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a daughter  of  the  marriage  which 
ended  thus  unhappily,  Lady  Margaret,  became  the  wife  of  the  famous 
bishop  and  historian  of  the  Cavalier  times,  Gilbert  Burnet.  The  line 
of  Earl  John  afterwards  became  extinct,  and  the  honours  of  Kennedy 
and  Cassillis  passed  to  a younger  branch  of  the  house,  the  Kennedys 
of  Culzean. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  heroine  of  the  tragedy  narrated 
in  the  ballad  was  the  wife  of  the  sixth  earl.  The  air  to  which  the 
ballad  is  sung,  known  as  “ Lady  Cassillis’  Lilt,”  appears  in  a music- 
book  written  before  1620,  and  in  that  year  the  wife  of  Earl  John  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Tradition,  however,  unanimously  identi- 
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fies  this  lady  as  the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  the  probability  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  ballad  of  “Johnnie  Faa”  was  adapted  to  an 
air  already  in  existence,  known  as  “ Lady  Cassillis’  Lilt.”  The 
same  air  has,  more  recently,  been  adapted  to  the  words  of  William 
Glen’s  Jacobite  song,  “Wae’s  me  for  Prince  Charlie;”  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  perhaps  most  familiarly  known  at  the  present  day. 

GEORGE  EYRE-TODD. 
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ROBA  NUOVA  D' ITALIA . 


WHY  roba  ? Because,  as  I have  said  before,  roba  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  Italian  terms.  Roba  means  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  every  salesman,  from  pedlar  to  diamond  merchant.  It 
means  artistic  wares,  archaeological,  theological,  political ; worthless 
impedimenta , or  the  most  precious  securities.  Poetry  can  be  spoken 
of  as  roba  ; so  can  mud,  dead  bodies,  and  the  gossip  in  one’s  budget. 
In  this  gentle  tongue  roba  andante  mercifully  connotes  cheap  things. 
My  wares  shall  be  roba  di  prezzo,  i.e.  valuable,  if  not  priceless. 

AN  ITALIAN  CO  LONE  NS  CONTRIBUTION. 

When  the  colonel  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  responsible 
for  the  tranquillity  of  a small  penal  station,  he  happened  one  day  to 
be  at  the  post  office  when  the  mail  train  arrived.  There  were, 
amongst  other  travellers,  a couple  of  convicts  under  guard — nothing 
remarkable  in  that  neighbourhood.  For  the  colonel,  the  salient 
feature  in  his  afternoon  was  the  receipt  of  letters  interesting  to  him- 
self and  to  his  officers  ; and  he  went  to  the  mess,  where  all  were 
brimful  of  the  regimental  concerns.  In  the  middle  of  dinner  came 
an  agitated  messenger  from  the  civil  governor  of  the  prison.  “ Did 
you  see  two  convicts  arrive,  Colonel  ? ” gasped  the  man  from  the 
prison.  “ Did  you  notice  them  ? ” 

“ I saw  that  there  were  convicts,”  he  answered.  “ Why  should  I 
4 notice  ’ them  ? They  are  none  so  rare  here  ! ” 

“ Why  ?iotice  them  ? Well,  one  of  them  is  already  dead  ! ” 

The  man  blurted  out  the  announcement.  He  had  counted  upon 
creating  something  of  a sensation,  and  was  vexed  at  the  colonel’s 
nonchalance. 

The  newly  arrived  prisoner  had  been  murdered.  “ What  did  it 
all  mean  ? ” we  listeners  asked  the  old  soldier. 

“ Simply  this  : the  convict  had  been  known  to  go  in  danger  of 
his  life  in  his  last  prison,  therefore  he  had  been  removed.” 

We  asked  with  one  voice,  “Who  killed  him?  How  was  it  done  ? ” 
“ One  of  our  convicts  there,”  said  the  laconic  colonel.  “ He 
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drove  a nail  into  the  new-comer’s  temple,”  he  explained,  after  a 
moment. 

“But  why?” 

“ He  had  told  tales.” 

“ Not  against  anybody  in  his  new  quarters,  surely  ? ” 

“ Did  you  never  hear  of  the  Cammorra  ? A warder  in  the  distant 
prison  wrote  to  a warder  in  our  prison  by  the  post  that  had  brought 
us  our  letters.  No  doubt  there  was  a note  enclosed  from  a prisoner 
down  there  to  one  of  our  convicts.” 

Italians  and  foreigners  alike  gasped  in  astonishment.  The  colonel 
vouchsafed  : 

“ Warders  are  very  poor  men.  Every  man  has  his  price.  (Some 
German  statesman  called  Orazio  Walpole  said  so.)  The  Cammorra 
is  rich.” 

“ And  did  the  matter  rest  there  ? ” I inquired. 

“ Oh,  the  warders  were  examined — reprimanded — in  a general 
zvay.  Nothing  could  be  brought  home  to  anybody.  But  it’s  all  so 
simple  ! Somebody  away  there  was  punished  for  breach  of  rules — - 
talking,  perhaps.  He  belonged  to  the  Mafia  or  the  Cammorra.  A 
member  of  the  same  society — whatever  it  was — revenged  the  injury 
(as  by  oath  bound  to  do)  by  sending  to  say  that  that  man  had  told 
tales,  passing  to  some  fellow  at  the  galleys  at  our  elbow  the  signal 
that  none  dare  disobey.  The  two  warders  through  whom  the  letter 
went  had  something  for  their  trouble.”  He  added  : “Afterwards  all 
the  warders  were  changed — transferred  to  other  prisons.” 

“ Did  you  get  a better  set  of  men  ? ” some  one  asked. 

“ Devil  a bit  ! Warders  are  badly  paid  ” (with  ineffable  scorn), 
“ and  what  is  a poor  man’s  price  to  one  of  those  secret  societies  ? ” 

The  colonel  told  the  story  at  table  d'hote.  I heard  him  tell  it 
twice.  His  laconism  was  chiefly  due  to  his  disgust  at  his  listeners’ 
obtuseness.  They  required  too  many  explanations  ! 

He  never  hinted  that  he  talked  confidentially  ; on  the  contrary, 
he  shouted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  dining-room,  the  loungers  in 
the  garden,  the  people  upstairs,  and  the  piazza  outside  the  hotel. 

The  colonel  recalled  with  indignation  how  one  day  the  convicts 
were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny  about  the  quality  of  the  bread  served 
out  to  them.  “ It  was  precisely  the  same  bread  that  was  baked  for 
my  soldiers  !”  he  vociferated,  “The  civil  governor  sent  for  me. 
He  said  an  outbreak  was  imminent.” 

“ What  did  you  do  ? ” cried  two  or  three  voices. 

“ I broke  up  the  gangs. 
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This  statement  carried  small  enlightenment. 

" Separated  comrades,  the  whole  way  through  the  prison,”  the 
colonel  condescended  to  explain. 

It  appears  there  are  prisoners  in  a settlement  who  have  never 
heard  each  other’s  voices,  who  don’t  know  each  other’s  patois , who 
would  hardly  recognise  each  other  if  they  met  in  the  wide  world  out- 
side those  walls.  Such  strangers  the  colonel  called  out  one  by  one  in 
the  prison-yard.  Then  he  had  them  chained  in  couples— chained 
to  each  other  hand  and  foot.  When  the  convicts  saw  what  was 
being  done,  some  of  them  made  a slight  show  of  resistance.  “ Then,” 
said  the  colonel,  “ I said  to  the  company  of  the  regiment  that  I had 
brought  down  with  me,  * Ready  ! — Present ! 5 We  manacled  all  our 
fine  gentlemen.  That  was  the  discipline  I ordered  them.  And  three 
months  of  it ! They  hate  it.  The  one  who  wants  to  sit  is  chained 
to  the  one  who  wants  to  stand.  No  two  are  ever  of  one  mind.  And 
the  lazy  one  can  give  the  other  his  own  half  of  the  chains’  weight  to 
carry — a double  share  where  one  is  enough.  Yes,  it  is  slavery  ; but 
why  did  they  threaten  to  mutiny  ? ” 

In  private  life  the  colonel  is  a very  kind-hearted  man.  Who 
would  think  it  to  hear  his  prison  stories  ? 

There  was  a man  taking  care  of  the  civil  governor’s  horses,  and 
through  him  alone  was  it  possible  to  get  carob  beans.  Now,  the 
colonel  thought  his  charger  throve  best  when  he  had  carube.  He 
made  friends  with  the  convict  who  acted  as  the  governor’s  stableman 
by  giving  him  occasional  cigars.  The  colonel  believes  in  intuitive 
physiognomy  ; he  thinks  himself  a first-rate  judge  of  human  cha- 
racter. The  stableman  had  a fine  countenance. 

“ How  do  you  come  to  be  here  ? ” he  asked  the  open-faced,  hand- 
some youth. 

“ I was  tried  for  murder  and  convicted,”  said  the  stableman. 

“ How  was  that  ? ” 

“ It  happened  like  this.  I was  in  a stable  asleep.  A man  was 
stabbed  there.  When  the  police  were  called  they  awoke  me,  and 
as  they  found  no  one  else  they  said  I must  have  done  the  deed. 
A Cammorrist  let  me  know  that  the  man  was  murdered  by  order  of 
the  society,  and  that  I should  be  murdered  too  unless  I held  my 
tongue.  And  so  I should  have  been,  to  be  sure  ! ” 

“ Well,  would  it  not  be  better  to  be  dead  than  to  be  here? ” the 
colonel  asked  him. 

“Yes,  if  I were  alone,”  answered  the  stableman  ; “but  there’s 
my  old  mother.  As  long  as  I’m  alive,  she  has  hope  ; and  she  knows 
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I’d  never  murder  a man.  If  the  Cammorrists  knifed  me,  she’d  die 
too.” 

The  colonel  asked  the  civil  governor  if  his  stableman  was  as 
‘‘good  as  he  looked.”  The  governor  said,  “An  excellent  fellow; 
never  a complaint  against  him  from  any  quarter.” 

The  colonel  inquired , “ Is  he  anything  of  a romancer  ? May  a 
man  believe  his  word  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! So  far  as  I can  tell,  he’s  as  open  as  the  day,”  the 
governor  declared.  “ I chose  him  to  serve  me  because  he’s  an 
exceptional  character.” 

That  was  the  only  touching  story  the  colonel  ever  told  us. 

He  holds  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  to  have  been  the 
greatest  folly  perpetrated  in  Italy  in  the  memory  of  man. 

“ They  all  think  the  prison  doors  will  be  broken  some  fine  day. 
Only  to  live,  to  be  in  the  sunshine,  is  pleasure,  in  Italy.  Death  is  all 
that  malefactors  dread  much.” 

I ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  the  shouting  colonel,  that  his  carob- 
beans  transactions  prejudiced  no  one.  The  governor  knew  all  about 
the  matter,  and  sanctioned  it. 

AN  ENGLISH  LADY'S  CONTRIBUTION . 

My  dinner  neighbour  to-day  had  the  lightest  flaxen  hair  extant. 
French  people  call  it  “ hair  of  the  fairness  of  ashes  ” — wood-ashes, 
of  course.  The  lady  is  no  longer  young  ; years  ago,  perhaps,  there 
was  a yellow  tinge  in  her  locks  ; but  they  are  still  abundant,  and  she 
wears  them  heaped  above  her  head,  like  Miss  Emery  in  the  part  of 
“ Miss  Linley,”  or  like  a Louis  XV.  marquise.  My  neighbour  has 
very  marked  features,  and  must  be  nearly  six  feet  high.  She  is,  alas, 
stout — very  stout  ! Her  appearance  should  be  borne  in  mind,  or  the 
story  loses  point. 

“ Don’t  know  Monsumana  ? Really,  now  ! ” she  said.  “ Most 
remarkable  place  ! If  you  rheumatic,  you  should  go  there. 
Baths  ? Oh,  yes  ! But  you  see  no  water  in  them.  You  hear  it 
trickle.” 

“ Is  that  all  ?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  dear  me  ; I forgot  to  explain.  You  don’t  know  how  they 
were  discovered  ? Surprising  ! Some  quarrymen  lost  their  stiffness 
while  working  in  the  caves.  One  a martyr  to  gout,  I think  they  told 
me  ; and  eighty  ! Well,  now  that  you  say  so,  perhaps  eighty  would 
be  rather  old  for  a quarryman.  But  enormously  old,  don’t  you  know, 
and  quite  stiff.  Then  a lot  of  the  country  people  tried  it,  and  got 
better ; and  they  started  the  bath  establishment.” 
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“ Without  baths,  apparently,”  I put  in. 

“ Baths  without  water,  rather,”  my  handsome  neighbour  cor- 
rected. “ Vapour  baths.  You’ve  heard  of  vapour  baths?  Oh,  yes; 
the  caves  are  positively  thick  with  steam.  Monsumana  is  in  Tuscany, 
I fancy  ; but  I’m  never  sure  of  my  provinces  in  Italy.  You  branch 
off  at  Pistoja.” 

“But  if  I am  not  rheumatic  ?” 

“Ah,  the  baths  are  good  for  gout — for  ever  so  many  things  ! 
And  they’re  so  peculiar  ! I think  if  journalists  would  go,  some  things 
would  be  reformed,  don’t  you  know.” 

“ They  brought  Aunt  Sabina  a red  flannel  shirt  to  wear,”  cried  a 
mischievous  young  urchin  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  His 
mother  and  sister  tried  to  suppress  him  ; Aunt  Sabina  reddened 
greatly  ; and  I pretended  not  to  have  heard  the  observation. 

The  lady  continued  to  urge  me  to  “ try  Monsumana.” 

“You  really  ought  to  tell  the  facts,  Sabina,”  urged  the  “terrible 
child’s”  mother,  “in  the  interests,  my  dear,  of  rheumatic  sufferers.” 
But  my  neighbour  was  obdurate.  I had  to  piece  together  the 
admissions  of  the  whole  family,  gathered  later  in  the  evening,  before 
I discovered  exactly  what  happened  to  spoil  the  Monsumana  “cure” 
for  Aunt  Sabina. 

The  bath-doctor  had  pronounced  her  a fit  subject  for  the  treat- 
ment, and  dismissed  his  patient  with — “The  bathing-woman  will  bring 
you  your  dress  in  the  early  morning,  and  tell  you  how  to  proceed.” 

The  attendant  duly  came,  bearing  the  garment  that  Garibaldi  has 
made  historic  ; wooden  shoes,  “ because  the  passages  are  wet  ” (the 
shoes  were  found  quite  unmanageable  by  my  tall  and  portly  ac- 
quaintance. She  begged  to  be  allowed  stockings  to  soften  the 
appearance  of  her  extremities,  but  the  bathing-woman  said  “ it  would 
be  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth,”  &c.) ; a woollen  sash  ; something 
like  a hairdresser’s  peignoir  in  flimsy  cotton  print,  and  a little  blanket 
or  shawl,  which  the  bather  declined  to  put  over  her  head.  (“Her 
hair  was  done  up  like  always,”  said  the  irreverent  little  nephew.) 
“ Take  the  shawl,  then,  for  your  knees,”  said  the  bath-woman. 

Aunt  Sabina  put  a dressing-gown  over  her  red  flannel  shirt,  and 
an  ulster  over  the  dressing-gown  ; and,  as  a favour,  she  was  allowed 
to  wear  long  boots  of  her  own  while  she  and  the  attendant  were 
traversing  the  interminable  corridors  of  the  stabilimento.  In  the 
passages  leading  from  the  building  to  the  caves  the  bathing-woman 
insisted  upon  zoccoli , or  sabots  ; and  the  visitor  stumbled  along  on 
wooden  soles,  fastened  on  the  foot  by  a band  of  coarse  webbing. 
The  journey  seemed  never-ending.  Their  way  was  dark  but  for  the 
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light  of  the  attendant’s  lamp  and  a rare  oil  wick  flickering  on  a 
bracket  against  the  glistening  wet  walls.  At  last,  at  the  far  end  of  a 
long  vista,  there  was  a sort  of  blurred  illumination.  “ Yes,  yes,”  said 
the  woman,  “ we’re  almost  at  the  bath  now.  You’ll  have  to  give  me 
your  dressing-gown  and  mantle.”  Reluctantly  the  stout  lady  parted 
with  her  wraps,  on  finding  that  argument  in  feeble  Italian  was  utterly 
useless.  She  tottered  farther  towards  the  light,  and  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  a cave  dense  with  vapour ; but  two  torches  in  the  middle 
showed  dimly  a sort  of  ottoman  and  other  seats.  With  horror,  and 
only  after  her  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  strange  light,  Aunt 
Sabina  descried  bald  heads  belonging  to  the  occupants  of  the  central 
sofa  ! 

“ But  why  should  you  object  ? ” pleaded  the  attendant.  “ They 
are  all  gentlemen  staying  at  your  hotel ; and  the  ladies’  bath  has  no 
light  in  it,  because  it  is  so  late  in  the  season.” 

“Where  is  the  ladies’ bath  ? ” cried  the  Englishwoman,  rushing 
into  the  dark,  in  spite  of  her  wooden  shoes. 

“ I could  not  leave  you  alone  there,  indeed,  signora,”  said  the 
woman. 

When  she  knew  she  was  invisible  in  a niche  of  the  passage, 
Aunt  Sabina  gasped  : “ Leave  me  here,  then,  while  you  light  up  the 
other  bath.”  And  there  she  remained  “ an  eternity,”  as  she  described 
it,  while  the  bathing- woman  journeyed  back  to  the  hotel  to  fetch  a 
torch. 

“ Knowing  that  her  hair  and  her  height  would  make  them  recog- 
nise her,”  laughed  the  urchin,  “ she  never  dared  show  in  the  hotel 
after  that.  Jolly  good  job,  too  ! We  all  came  away.  Beastly  place, 
Monsumana — at  least,  for  Englishmen  ! ” 

When  she  said  good-night,  my  handsome  dinner  neighbour 
stopped  a moment  again  to  recommend  me  to  go  to  Monsumana  ; 
she  thought  I’d  like  it,  and  “I’m  sure,”  she  said  plaintively,  “I 
should  be  quite  well  if  I could  only  make  a ‘ cure  ’ there.  As  it 
is ” She  exhibited  a decidedly  gouty-looking  hand. 

0 • • • • • 

A CONTADINA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  MY  BUDGET. 

Vittoria  is  eighty.  She  lives  alone  at  Sant’  Antonio,  and  takes 
care  of  the  little  patches  of  the  valley  that  are  her  property,  and  of 
her  two  cows.  All  the  neighbours  have  certain  rights  of  commonage. 
Vittoria’s  scraps  of  land  would  not  produce  hay  for  her  beasts,  even 
if  she  did  not  need  them  for  barley  and  potatoes  ; so  she  climbs  the 
mountain  with  a basket  on  her  back,  or  descends  into  the  ravine  to 
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gather  fieno— the  grass  which  she  dries  in  her  deep  balconies.  She 
must  “ go  in  peril  of  death,”  she  says,  in  a scarce  year  like  this,  “ to 
find  fieno”  This  is  no  exaggeration.  She  mounts  three  thousand 
feet  in  the  Alps,  by  paths  that  an  English  goat  would  scarcely  have 
the  courage  to  face  ; and  then,  with  100  lbs.  weight  on  her  old 
shoulders,  she  comes  back  to  her  chalet.  The  descent  takes  four 
hours.  She  says  she  has  fallen  ill  of  the  mere  fatigue  of  it  sometimes; 
but  if  you  give  her  a helping  hand  (or  rather,  shoulder)  with  her  load, 
she  grows  bright  and  cheery,  and  confesses  that  she  has  “ really 
nothing  the  matter  with  ” her ; it  is  “ only  the  effect  of  the  years. 
Eighty  is  pretty  old ; isn’t  it  ? ” And  I tell  her  that  years  don’t  make 
age  ; that  I know  a Grand  Old  Man  in  England  who  is  older  (count- 
ing by  mere  time)  than  she,  yet  younger  than  almost  anyone  in  the 
world  in  feeling  and  energy.  Vittoria  asks  questions,  and  is  much 
interested,  and  says,  when  I put  the  gierlo  back  on  her  shoulders, 
“ Thank  you  kindly  ; I will  pray  for  him — for  you  too  ! ” 

Sometimes — and  this  is  far  better — Vittoria  is  the  talker,  and  I 
listen. 

She  says  she  has  “ seen  so  many  things,  and  they  pass  away  like 
dreams.  Do  you  dream  at  night  ? Well,  in  the  morning  it  seems 
all  vivid — non  e vcr ’ ? — all  vivid,  yet  it  is  nothing — nothing  at  all ! And 
I look  back  and  think  of  the  things  that  happened  all  this  long  time; 
and — would  you  believe  it,  now? — they’re  no  more  real  than  my 
dreams.  We  shall  awake , I think,  when  we  die.  Then  we  shall  knov/ 
how  this  life  is  really  all  dreaming.” 

A constant  theme  of  hers  is  “ whether  we  like  it  or  whether  we 
don’t  like  it,  we’ll  die,  my  dear.”  And  once  she  got  farther  : “ I said 
to  my  good  mother,  oh,  so  long  ago,  when  I was  a strong  young 
thing : ‘ We’ll  get  one  day  to  the  other  world,  mother  ; what  shall 
we  find  there  ? ’ And  she  told  me,  ‘ What  you’ve  done,  that  you’ll 
find,  child.  Who  does  good  finds  good — here  and  there  too  ! 

Sometimes  she  talks  Wordsworth,  sometimes  the  Psalms.  But  I 
spoil  her,  translating  her. 


VALLE  VOGNA. 

Leaving  Casa  Janzo,  in  mid-September,  for  an  eight  days’ 
journey  with  mules,  in  the  too-little-known  region  south  of  Monte 
Rosa,  we  met  the  first  of  the  herds  coming  down  from  their  high 
grazing  grounds,  two  or  three  weeks  before  their  proper  time.  The 
dry  summer  had  fairly  starved  them  out.  They  had  become  truly 
lean  kine.  Cheeses  were  few  this  year,  and  though  their  quality  is 
particularly  fine,  this  will  be  a hungry  winter  for  most  folk  in  these 
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valleys,  where  there  was  one  hay-crop  instead  of  two  ; small  yield  of 
potatoes  ; chestnuts  a failure  in  the  neighbouring  Val-Sesia ; and 
this  terrible  grass-famine  in  the  upper  regions  ! 

I had  seen  the  last  of  the  herds  going  to  the  Alps  (pastures)  two 
months  before.  Besides  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  there 
is  the  pastore , and  about  half  his  family — say,  a daughter,  with  a 
churn  on  her  back,  and  two  lads,  helping  assiduously  to  keep  the 
beasts  in  the  right  way.  A sheep-dog,  of  course,  is  also  on  duty.  A 
donkey  carries  the  whole  stores  and  furniture  of  the  family  in  panniers 
and  saddlebags — briefly,  bedding  and  Indian  meal.  This  load  is 
crowned  by  a huge  iron  pot  for  polenta-making.  The  lads  have  other 
big,  sooty-looking  pans,  like  funeral  drums,  protruding  from  their 
scapular  bones.  In  these,  goats’  milk  is  scalded,  to  make  a local 
delicacy,  mascarpa  (a  cheese).  They  leave  no  goods  in  the  chalet 
they  quit  in  the  autumn.  Lucky  family,  to  be  able  to  start  for  a three 
months’  visit  with  so  little  luggage  ! A snail  with  his  shell  is  hardly 
more  independent. 

Bound  for  Gressoney,  via  Val  Dobbio,  our  first  two  hours’  ride 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  rushing  Vogna.  The  air  was  pure  and  pellucid. 
The  whole  valley  was  bare  to  the  eye  with  the  clearness  belonging  to 
high  altitudes.  The  upper  ranges,  we  knew,  were  still  alive  with 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  ; but  it  is  rare  to  see  them  from  below.  Out 
of  the  upper  silence  came,  now  and  then,  the  musical  cry  of  these 
valleys,  the  descending,  long-drawn  notes,  do,  la;  sol,  fa  (half  beats); 
followed  by  a long  fa  and  lower  do ; with  its  answer,  like  an  echo, 
from  a neighbouring  alp. 


We  saw  a few  of  the  industrious  owners  of  the  soil  tilling  their 
steep  patches.  Women  are  the  farmers  here.  The  men  spend  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  in  France;  for  the  Valle  Vogna  is  not  rich  enough 
to  support  all  her  children  at  home.  On  the  mountain-side  agricul- 
tural implements  have  no  use.  It  is  hand-husbandry  here,  and 
of  the  most  careful.  I am  in  love  with  antique  methods  when  I see 
the  hempstalks  drawn  out  one  by  one,  tied  in  sheaves,  and  carried 
off  in  bundles  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  on  top  of  the  indispensable 
gterlo , or  shoulder-basket.  The  other  stalks  are  gathered  as,  in  their 
turn,  they  ripen.  These  costumed,  dainty-looking  little  farmers 
exercise  a wise  discretion  in  all  they  do,  going  about  their  tasks  as 
adroitly  as  gracefully.  Tiny  corn -patches  also  ripen  unevenly,  and 
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the  women  set  to  work  with  an  intelligent  sickle,  clearing  off  a yellow 
square  yard  here  and  a golden  corner  there.  They  thresh  with  the 
old-world  flail,  in  their  brown  wooden  balconies,  when  the  weather 
is  too  bad  for  field-work. 

One  of  them  said  to  me  : “ Our  hemp  is  very  interesting — very 
much  our  own ! We  sow  it,  tend  it,  harvest  it,  save  the  seed  of 
it,  beat  it,  soak  it,  and  spin  it  into  yarns.  The  best  weaver  weaves 
it.  My  aunt  is  clever.  She  weaves  for  us  all.  Then  we  wear  this 
year,  in  our  camice , last  year’s  crop  of  hemp.” 

These  camice  are  chemisettes,  which,  with  their  ample  white 
sleeves  and  peculiar  needlepoint  insertions  and  edging,  are  the 
prettiest  feature  in  the  local  dress. 

In  the  gierli  they  pile  mountainous  loads  of  hay  or  green  leaves 
for  the  cattle.  Long  planks  from  the  sawmills  are  a common  load  ; 
100-lb.  packages  of  wood  in  short  lengths,  for  the  cooper  in  Riva, 
are  always  being  carried  down  the  valley — a heavy  load  for  so  steep 
and  rugged  a path.  A cradle  with  a baby  in  it  crowns  many  a gierlo. 
I have  seen  spring  mattresses,  wooden  bedsteads,  huge  travelling 
trunks,  a prodigious  load  of  cheeses,  a calf,  and  even  a young  tourist 
so  carried. 

Leaves  of  a sort  of  ash  are  accounted  here  a valuable  fodder. 
They  form  a heavy  load  (being  green  and  juicy)  when  piled  on  the 
shoulders  of  a girl.  One  of  the  valley’s  characteristic  sights  is  a 
contadina  aloft  in  a tall  ash -tree,  stripping  it  to  the  last  leaf  on  its 
highest  twig. 

Meadows  are  mostly  too  steep  for  mowing  with  anything  bigger 
than  a sickle,  but  these  indefatigable  little  women  also  ply  the  scythe 
where  there  is  a patch  of  even  ground. 

One  day  I was  pitying  an  old  portress,  staggering  under  her 
shoulder-basket.  She  said,  “ But  don’t  they  carry  loads  this  same 
way  in  your  country  ? ” I said  not.  “ Then  how  on  earth  do  they 
carry  things  ? ” she  asked.  “ In  the  hands,”  I answered,  forgetting 
about  barrows  and  hand-carts.  “ In  the  hands  ? Dio  mio  ! What 
slavery  ! ” she  exclaimed. 

Most  strangers  coming  here  deplore  the  contadina's  hard  work  ; 
but  I must  say  I rejoice  when  I see  women  toiling.  Perhaps  this 
comes  from  my  having  been  some  time  in  parts  where  women  had 
not  the  worth  of  a beast  of  burden  in  their  masters’  eyes.  If  we 
toil,  we  are  valuable.  Besides,  there  is  an  enjoyment,  for  man  or 
woman,  in  putting  out  the  full  strength. 

Haymaking  is  complicated  (for  outsiders)  by  the  facts  that  there 
are  no  fences  and  that  the  ownership  is  various.  I helped  some 
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girls  one  day,  but  it  was  : “ Oh,  you  may  not  rake  in  that  swathe  ! It 
belongs  to  Giovanni ! ” and  “ Ah,  you  have  given  our  hay  to  that 
woman  downfield!  ” If  there  were  any  landmarks,  it  took  a trained 
eye  to  see  them.  My  blunders  sent  me  from  one  to  another  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  apologising  humbly. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  final  carrying  of  the  hay.  A gierlo 
was  stuffed  with  the  fragrant  crop,  and  then  a whole  “ wind-row,”  or 
two  or  three  “ wind-rows,”  were  raked  towards  the  basket,  piled  upon 
it,  and  the  whole  was  drawn  together  with  ropes.  At  these  ropes 
two  pretty  sisters  tugged  and  dragged,  and  before  the  gierlo  was  tight- 
packed  one  or  both  always  slipped,  and  lay  flat,  gently  laughing,  on 
the  hillside.  The  gierlo  when  full  was,  perhaps,  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  bearer,  and  at  least  four  times  her  size. 

How  courteous  these  haymakers  were  ! They  moved  about  their 
tasks  as  the  fair  ladies  of  old  walked  through  the  graceful  minuet. 
I could  not  rival  them  in  light  adroitness,  so  their  good  manners 
found  something  to  praise  in  my  brute  strength,  and  in  the  speed 
with  which  I worked.  There  were  never  politer  people  than  the 
peasantry  of  the  Italian  Alps. 

Valvognian  farming  strikes  the  stranger  as  being  like  gardening— 
the  careful  tending  of  small  beds  and  single  plants.  The  contadine 
find  time  also  for  a little  flower  culture.  Poppies,  lupins,  larkspurs, 
flox,  stocks,  geraniums,  sunflowers,  all  kinds  of  chrysanthemums, 
marigolds,  carnations,  and  many  other  blossoms,  are  here  brighter  in 
colour,  handsomer,  sweeter  scented,  than  ever  they  grow  north  of 
the  Alps. 

The  contadine  make  great  friends  with  their  cows,  and  the  little 
beasts  are  responsive.  Each  has  her  name.  I know  a “ Spain,”  “ Italia,’’ 
“ Sardinia,”  and  “ France  ” among  the  cattle.  “ Bianca,”  “ Bella,” 
“ Beilina,”  are  common  names.  As  they  are  driven  out  to  pasture, 
and  constantly  guarded,  they  become  real  pets.  When  addressed 
by  name,  and  adjured  to  “come  here”  (off  the  neighbour’s  land), 
to  “go  there”  (up  steps  to  a scrap  of  grazing-ground  on  a little 
rocky  table,  or,  harder  still,  down  steps  into  their  stable),  “not  to 
steal  the  beans,”  “not  to  tread  down  the  winter  oats,”  they  under- 
stand and  obey.  In  the  cold  weather,  part  of  the  storey  devoted 
to  the  cows  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a wooden  settle,  a railing, 
or  a row  of  chairs ; and  this  partitioned  portion  becomes  the 
living-room  of  the  family.  The  cooking-stove  is  there,  “ for,”  said 
a contadina , “a  fire,  in  any  case,  there  must  be  for  the  cow  in  the 
hard  weather  ; ” and  it  is  evidently  felt  that  the  cattle  are  whole- 
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some,  warm,  agreeable  neighbours — company  of  which  to  be  fond 
and  proud. 

An  eight-year-old  boy,  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  Valle  Vogna, 
had  caught  the  local  feeling  regarding  the  kine,  for  when  leaving 
Casa  Janzo  he  went  up  to  each  of  the  cows  belonging  to  the  hotel- 
keeper,  and  said,  kissing  good-bye  to  them,  one  by  one  : “To-day  I 
am  going  away,  Valsesia  ! To-day  I am  going  away,  Rosa  ! ” — and 
so  on  through  the  whole  file  of  dairy  cattle. 

CLARE  SOREL  STRONG. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICANS  IN 
FRENCH  FICTION. 

NOVELISTS  can  expect  lasting  celebrity  only  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  and  permanency  of  their  subjects  ; for  prin- 
ciples and  topics  have  their  vicissitudes  in  common  with  all  human 
things.  It  is  the  province  of  the  novelist  to  throw  light  on 
characters,  and  since  the  rapid  development  of  means  of  travelling, 
fiction  is  becoming  more  and  more  international  every  year.  M. 
Jules  Verne  has  taken  us  “Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,”  and 
now  the  foreigner  is  frequently  introduced  into  the  fiction  of  the 
three  great  book-producing  countries  of  the  world — France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  Mistress  Jones  and  Sir  Williams  in  French  novels  are 
rather  poor  translations  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  Sir  John  Williams  seen 
in  London  drawing-rooms,  and  the  Transatlantic  Britons  as  seen 
through  Parisian  authors’  glasses  are  not  “ such  real  flesh-and-blood 
men  and  women  of  the  States  ” as  those,  for  instance,  whom  Mr. 
Kenry  James  so  well  limns  ; but  the  French  people  introduced 
into  English  and  American  novels  are  also  frequently  exaggerated 
specimens  of  humanity.  The  wonderful  series  of  cosmopolitan 
novels  written  by  M.  Jules  Verne,  and  the  skilfully  drawn  descrip- 
tion of  the  adventures  of  the  English  and  American  tourists  among 
the  Greek  brigands  in  Edmond  About’s  “ Le  roi  des  montagnes  ” 
may  be  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a marked  improvement  in 
French  works  of  fiction  dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon  characters.  Before 
Jules  Verne  and  Edmond  About,  the  British  and  Yankee  creations 
of  French  authors  were  quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  caricatures  still 
seen  on  the  stage  of  the  minor  Parisian  music-halls.  The  study  of 
the  English  language  is  now  regarded  as  an  important  subject  in  all 
French  public  schools,  and  translations  of  the  best  works  of  contem- 
porary British  and  American  novelists  are  an  important  feature  in 
the  principal  Parisian  publishers’  catalogues. 

The  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  contemporary  French  novelists  is 
M.  Paul  Bourget,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  psycho- 
logical school,  but  is  also  a great  traveller.  He  has  often  expressed 
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the  greatest  sympathy  and  admiration  for  England  and  the  English, 
and  his  “Etudes  anglaises,  fantaisies,  pastels,  dix  portraits  de 
femme  ” (published  in  1889),  is  a good  sample  of  his  sincerity.  His 
most  characteristic  novel  is  that  entitled  “ Cosmopolis,”  and  in  it  we 
are  introduced  to  a combination  of  those  lights  and  shadows  of  cos- 
mopolitan life  which  none  but  a citizen  of  the  world  is  qualified  to 
give  us.  The  various  personages,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Legitimist  Marquis  de  Montfanon,  frequent  the  same  shady  society  in 
Cosmopolis  (which,  according  to  the  author’s  interpretation,  means 
Rome),  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  effeminate  softness 
which  pervades  the  ordinary  French  novel.  A Venetian  noble 
middle-aged  lady,  the  Countess  Steno,  a licentious  and  degraded 
character,  has  two  lovers,  a Polish  Count  Gorka  and  an  American 
artist  named  Maitland.  The  Count  is  married  to  an  English  lady, 
who  is  not  in  the  least  suspicious  of  her  husband  ; and  the  wife 
of  the  American  artist  is  a French  girl  with  negro  blood  in  her 
veins,  who  delights  in  mischief-making.  The  daughter  of  the 
Countess  Steno  is  a virtuous  girl,  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Maitland 
is  a man  of  honour.  The  other  characters  include  a rich  Jewish 
baron,  his  daughter  Fanny  ; a ruined  Italian  Prince  Ardea,  who  is 
desirous  of  marrying  the  Jew’s  daughter  ; and  a French  author 
named  Dorsenne.  This  description  of  the  characters  almost 
explains  the  action  of  the  novel.  In  what  is  called  the  world  of 
fashion,  capricious  and  changeable  as  it  is,  there  will  always  be  new 
follies  and  new  vices  to  engage  the  attention  and  provoke  the 
animadversion  of  the  moral  observer.  M.  Bourget  presents  an 
animated  and  perhaps  a too  correct  picture  of  modem  manners  in  a 
certain  class  of  society,  and  the  novel-reader  of  either  sex  may  draw 
many  useful  and  important  lessons  from  the  scenes  he  exhibits  to 
their  view.  There  are  also  some  clever  portraits  of  English  and 
Americans  in  M.  Edouard  Rod’s  “ Scenes  de  la  vie  cosmopolite.” 
In  M.  Henri  Rabusson’s  “Sans  entraves,”  one  of  the  characters, 
Yvonne,  a worthless  woman,  has  an  English  drunken  husband,  who 
turns  up  at  awkward  moments.  There  is  also  a beautiful  and 
wealthy  American  girl,  who  is  by  no  means  happily  married  to  a 
French  nobleman.  There  are  several  other  well-drawn  characters 
in  this  novel,  and  the  author  has  been  no  less  successful  in  painting 
the  fastidious  extravagances  of  thoroughbred  women  of  fashion. 
The  late  “ Claude  Vignon  5?1  has  presented  some  marvellous  pictures 

1 “ Claude  Vignon  ” was  the  nom  de  plume  of  the  first  wife  of  M.  Rouvier,  the 
French  politician  and  ex-President  of  the  Council.  As  “Claude  Vignon, ’* 
Madame  Rouvier  was  well  known  in  journalism,  literature,  and  art.  Her  real 
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of  English  and  Americans  in  the  novel  “ Une  etrangere.”  There  is 
an  American  adventuress,  who  foists  a supposititious  child  on  an 
English  peer,  and,  after  a series  of  experiences,  finally  takes  refuge  in 
injections  of  morphia.  The  plot  is  interesting  and  highly  dramatic. 
With  boldness  characteristic  of  the  author,  the  American  woman  and 
the  English  peer  are  taken  into  strange  quarters  and  meet  with 
strange  companions.  Around  the  central  motive  is  woven  a most 
ingenious  fabric  of  love,  adventure,  crime,  and  retribution,  con- 
structed in  a bold  and  most  picturesque  manner.  M.  Jean  Malic’s 
“ Flirtage  ” is  a volume  of  amusing  short  stories.  The  heroine  of 
the  first  is  an  American  young  lady  called  Miss  Millie  Lobster.  The 
freeborn  Yankee  girl  is  naturally  a flirt,  and  her  first  victim  is  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Jean  de  Ville  d’Avray.  Miss  Lobster  soon  transfers 
her  affections  to  a young  Englishman,  and  the  Frenchman  departs  a 
wiser  and  sadder  man.  Lively  stories  of  Anglo-Saxon  girls  will  also 
be  found  in  the  collection  entitled  “ Flirts,”  by  M.  Lionel  Radiguet. 
M.  Pierre  Monfalcone’s  novel  “ Monte  Carlo  intime  ” seems  to  have 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  gambling  saloons.  Cos- 
mopolitan characters  abound,  and  the  events  tread  on  each  other’s 
heels  with  an  almost  overwhelming  rapidity.  The  author  sharply 
admonishes  the  reigning  Prince  of  Monaco  for  allowing  his  beautiful 
territory  to  be  transformed  into  a “ gambling  hell.” 

There  are  also  several  French  novels  wherein  millionaire  Yankees 
and  travelling  heiresses  from  New  York  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  English  lords  and  ladies  shine  in  all  their  glory.  To 
many  French  readers  of  fiction  an  English  lord  is  of  higher  rank  than 
a foreign  duke  or  marquis. 

“But,  sir,  is  not  the  aristocracy  of  England,”  said  Coningsby,  “a  real  one? 
You  do  not  confound  our  peerage,  for  example,  with  the  degraded  patricians  of  the 
Continent?” 

“ Hum  !”  said  Millbank.  “I  do  not  understand  how  an  aristocracy  can 
exist,  unless  it  be  distinguished  by  some  quality  which  no  other  class  of  the 
community  possesses.  Distinction  is  the  basis  of  aristocracy.  If  you  permit  only 


name  was  Noemie  Cadiot,  and  she  was  married  in  early  life  to  M.  Constant,  an 
ex-priest.  After  his  death  she  married  M.  Rouvier,  who  was  much  attached  to 
her.  Owing  to  her  political,  literary,  and  artistic  connections,  Madame  Rouvier 
had  many  foes  who  were  jealous  of  her  reputation,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying 
malicious  things  about  her.  Only  a few  days  before  her  death  one  of  her  husband?s 
bitterest  opponents  taunted  her  with  having  bfeen  on  the  Secret  Service  List  of 
Napoleon  III.  he  sent  w’orks  of  sculpture  to  the  Salon  on  many  occasions, 
and,  besides,  contributed  to  the  pages  of  various  Fiench  and  Belgian  newspapers. 
She  wrote  several  novels,  which,  if  they  revealed  no  touches  of  genius,  were  at 
east  very  readable,  from  the  fact  that  their  characters,  according  to  some,  were 
taken  from  real  life. 
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one  class  of  the  population,  for  example,  to  bear  arms,  they  are  an  aristocracy;  not 
one  much  to  my  taste,  but  still  a great  fact.  That,  however,  is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  peerage.  I have  yet  to  learn  they  are  richer  than  we  are, 
better  informed,  wiser,  or  more  distinguished  for  public  or  private  virtue.  Is  it 
not  monstrous,  then,  that  a small  number  of  men,  several  of  whom  take  the  titles 
of  Duke  and  Earl  from  towns  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  towns  which  they  never 
saw,  which  never  heard  of  them,  which  they  did  not  form,  or  build,  or  establish — 
I say,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  individuals  so  circumstanced  should  be  invested  with 
the  highest  of  conceivable  privileges — the  privilege  of  making  laws?  ” 

This  passage  from  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  political  novel  has  been 
paraphrased  by  more  than  one  contemporary  French  novelist,  and 
some  of  their  characters  are  not  unlike  those  to  be  found  in 
“ Coningsby.”  Some  of  the  authors  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of 
using  the  titles  of  living  British  noblemen.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
characters  of  M.  Pierre  Coeur’s  novel,  “ Les  derniers  de  leur  race,5 
is  a governess  “ chez  le  due  d’Argyll.”  In  M.  Charles  d’Osson’s 
“Brelan  de  docteurs,”  a lunatic  English  heroine  has  the  title  of 
Lady  Clarendon.  The  living  representatives  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  can  scarcely  find  fault  with  the  late  M.  Albert  Delpit  for 
selecting  the  title  of  “ Lord  Willie  Peregode  55  for  the  English  hero  in 
“ La  vengeresse,”  nor  with  Madame  Hortense  Roland  for  having 
chosen  that  of  “ Lord  Lovely 55  for  the  kind-hearted  English  noble- 
man in  her  novel  “ Moines  et  comediennes.”  Lord  Lovely  does 
much  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  heroine,  Diana  de  Vaux  Bois, 
who  is  persecuted  by  a terrible  set  of  Jesuits,  “les  peres  Gaforites,” 
bent  on  securing  the  inheritance  which  belongs  to  her.  Madame 
Roland’s  novel  is  to  a great  extent  a pale  imitation  of  Eugene  Sue’s, 
but  the  adventures  of  the  impossible  English  nobleman  are  quite 
as  amusing  as  “ Max  O’Rell’s  ” works.  The  Comtesse  de  Castellana- 
Acquaviva’s  novel,  “ Le  manage  de  Lady  Constance,”  is  more  satis- 
factory from  an  English  point  of  view.  In  fact,  it  could  pass  very 
well  for  a French  translation  of  a modern  English  novel.  The 
Comtesse  has  evidently  mixed  freely  in  English  society,  and  studied 
the  best  authors  and  authorities.  M.  Georges  Ohnet  has  also 
invented  British  titles  for  his  novels.  In  “ Noir  et  rose,”  the  proud 
representative  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Marquis  of  Mellivan 
Grey.  He  has  a daughter  named  Daisy,  and  the  plot  deals  with  her 
romantic  love  story.  M.  Georges  Duval  in  “ Master  Punch  ” describes 
the  history  of  Lord  Madigan,  his  son  William,  and  that  son’s  beloved, 
Margaret  Stent.  M.  Alfred  Sirven  introduces  into  his  new  novel,  “ La 
Femme  du  Fou,”  an  English  duke,  who  leaves  the  following  will : — 

“ I bequeath  to  the  Blue  Lady  my  total  income  for  one  year — namely,  three 
millions— on  my  capital  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  have  received 
orders  in  consequence.  “Duke  Harris- Harrison.” 
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The  author  also  informs,  his  readers  that— 

Colney  Hatch  is  an  establishment  which  greatly  resembles  our  Bicetre. 

It  is  situated  three  miles  from  London,  in  the  middle  of  a vast  and  verdant 
meadow  ; the  air  is  healthy  and  strengthening. 

This  contributes  not  a little  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients,  who  for  the  most 
part  have  had  their  brains  deranged  by  the  disgusting  and  putrid  fogs  of  the  great 
city. 

We  may  now  pass  from  lords  and  dukes  to  knights  and  baronets, 
who  are  fairly  well  represented  in  contemporary  French  fiction.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  of  them  in  this  paper,  but  here 
are  two.  The  hero  of  M.  Armand  Ocampo’s  novel,  “Une  passion,” 
is  Sir  W.  Albert  Stone,  and  that  of  M.  A.  Rassetti’s  “ Rosa  Romano  ” 
is  Sir  Richard  Ashley.  The  hero  of  the  last-named  novel  is  a 
sympathetic  personage,  and  he  rescues  Rosa  Romano  from  a mountain 
grave  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  French  lover,  Etienne  Pelletier,  is  a 
thorough  scoundrel,  and  the  Englishman  manly  and  noble.  It  is 
not  often  we  find  a French  novelist  bold  enough  to  show  a country- 
man to  disadvantage  and  a son  of  “ perfidious  Albion  ” to  advantage. 
In  M.  A.  de  Bernard’s  novel,  “ Les  epreuves  d’une  heritiere,”  the 
wicked  suitor  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  good  one  is  an  Italian. 
The  heiress  is  an  English  young  lady,  who  has  sixty  thousand  a year. 
The  young  lady  is  naturally  a “ prize-packet,”  and  the  jealous  rivals 
are  not  afraid  of  spilling  blood  to  win  her.  Some  interesting  English 
characters  will  also  be  found  in  M.  Gustave  Genevoix’s  “ Duel 
feminin,”  Madame  Jeanne  Leroy’s  “Roman d’Arlette,” Th.  Bentzon’s 
(Madame  Blanc)  “ Miss  Jane,”  and  M.  Hector  Malot’s  “ Sans 
famille.” 

The  experiences  of  French  people  in  England,  especially  London, 
as  depicted  by  French  novelists,  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as 
their  description  of  British  subjects  sojourning  in  “ la  belle  France.” 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Parisian  authors  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  studying  British  tourists  in  the  gay  capital,  while 
their  own  visits  to  the  metropolis  have  been  of  short  duration,  and 
often  do  not  extend  beyond  a mile  of  Leicester  Square.  Even  a 
brilliant  critic  and  journalist  like  the  late  M.  Auguste  Vitu,  who  was 
not  inclined  to  romancing,  has  written  equally  absurd  descriptions  of 
London  manners.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  “ Mille  et  une 
nuits  de  theatre  ” he  informs  his  readers  : 

Since  the  year  1850,  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  at  least  annually  visit 
England  ; the  Strand  and  Regent  Street  are  quite  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ; one  can  speak  and  eat  French  in 
Charing  Cross,  in  Pall  Mall,  at  the  Royal  Coffee,1  at  Dieudonne’s,  at  Morley’s 


1 M.  Vitu  means  the  Cafe  Royal. 
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Hotel,  and  everywhere.  The  Figaro  is  sold  in  Leicester  Square  like  here  in  the 
Rue  de  Croissant,  and  musical  criticism,  which  has  become  ambulatory,  now  only 
requires  a long  step  from  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  to  Covent  Garden,  to  follow 
the  theatrical  movement  of  the  season.  But  those  who  go  through  the  pleasantries, 
difficulties,  and  perils  of  a similar  voyage,  must  be  prepared  for  the  bitterness  of 
the  beer,  and  the  indigestibility  of  the  venison  with  jelly,  which  has  only  an 
archeological  value,  and  tastes  very  much  like  the  contents  of  an  old  tin  of 
preserves  forgotten  in  a pantry. 

The  author  of  the  novel  “ Berangere,”  M.  Edouard  Delpit, 
evidently  belongs  to  the  class  of  gay  boulevardiers  who  have  ventured 
once  in  their  lives  across  the  Channel  for  a short  sojourn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soho.  His  “ hero,”  the  Baron  de  Chazeuil,  is  a 
very  wicked  man,  who  has  committed  all  sorts  of  dreadful  crimes  in 
“la  belle  France.”  His  subsequent  adventures  are  but  links  of 
the  same  chain,  and  when  the  Continental  police  are  seeking  for 
him  in  every  direction,  he  is  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
hospitality  of  “ perfidious  Albion.”  He  arrives  in  England  with  a 
pair  of  red  whiskers,  and  adopts  the  surname  of  Mr.  Pernett.  This 
new  subject  of  the  Queen  naturally  very  soon  takes  to  the  national 
drink  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  is  a large  consumer  of 
“ des  pots  de  gin.”  This  leads  to  grave  results,  and  Mr.  Pernett,  in 
a fit  of  drunken  rage,  sets  fire  to  his  English  home.  He  stands  on 
the  balcony  with  a revolver,  and  prevents  his  daughter  from  leaving 
the  burning  house.  The  London  firemen  and  the  crowd  of  cockneys 
are  unable  to  render  any  assistance,  but  fortunately  a gallant  French 
officer  in  full  uniform,  who  has  been  presented  to  the  Queen  of 
England  at  a Drawing  Room,  arrives  on  the  scene,  and  rescues  the 
heroic  maiden  from  the  flames.  The  brother  of  the  author  of 
“ Berangere,”  M.  Albert  Delpit,  has  also  laid  some  of  the  scenes  of 
his  novel  “ Passionnement  ” in  England.  The  heroine  is  a Mrs.  Maud 
Vivian,  who  is  “ connected  with  the  best  English  families,”  and  the 
hero  is  a Frenchman,  “ well-born  and  loyal.”  The  greater  part  of 
the  novel  consists  of  satirical  sketches  of  extreme  temperance  people, 
but  the  author  rather  oversteps  the  mark  when  he  says,  “ In  spite  of 
temperance  societies  ladies  get  drunk  like  porters  ” in  England.  A 
more  creditable  production  concerning  English  customs  is  “ La 
jambe  couple,”  by  the  barrister-novelist,  M.  Masson-Forestier.  It 
is  a story  with  a purpose,  for  explaining  the  differences  of  the  British 
and  French  laws  as  applied  to  the  crews  of  the  merchant  service. 
It  seems  that  French  seamen  are  able  to  claim  damages  against 
shipowners  in  several  cases  where  a British  subject  cannot.  M. 
Masson-Forestier  plainly  shows  that  the  captains  of  vessels  of 
uncertain  or  mixed  nationality,  starting  from  Havre  or  Bordeaux 
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with  a cargo  belonging  to  a French  merchant,  generally  come  to  one 
of  the  British  ports  and  re-engage  the  seamen,  so  as  to  bring  them 
under  the  British  Act  of  Parliament.  There  are  some  clever  descrip- 
tions of  English  life  in  M.  Fortunio’s  “Roman  d’une  Anglaise.” 
M.  Jules  Claretie,  the  present  manager  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
also  belongs  to  the  race  of  French  novelists  who  have  crossed  the 
Channel  for  their  scenes  and  subjects.  F[is  work,  “ La  fugitive,”  is 
a romance  of  the  slums  of  London.  It  was  written  some  years  ago, 
when  “ slumming  ” was  considered  a fashionable  occupation.  M. 
Claretie,  however,  has  certainly  executed  his  task  with  great  ability ; 
he  illustrates  his  design  by  numerous  examples,  and  he  has  rendered 
his  characters  and  incidents  in  the  highest  degree  amusing.  Some 
of  the  characters — for  instance,  Lord  Harrison  and  his  son  Sir  Charles 
Harrison,  and  Miss  Eva  Perkins — may  seem  to  English  readers  rather 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  aristocracy  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
but  they  are  quite  as  lifelike  as  many  French  counts  and  barons 
introduced  into  modern  English  fiction.  M.  Lafontaine’s  novel  “La 
servante  ” runs  on  nearly  the  same  lines  as  M.  Claretie’s  work. 
Both  novels  begin  with  scenes  of  wild-beast  taming,  and  many  of 
the  incidents  are  similar,  but  there  can  be  no  charge  of  plagiarism, 
as  both  were  published  within  a few  weeks  of  each  other.  There 
are  some  remarkable  pictures  of  life  in  England,  as  depicted  by 
French  novelists,  in  M.  G.  Boutelleau’s  “ Mdha  ” and  M.  F.  Depar- 
dieu’s “ Nina,”  and  the  description  of  London  club  life  in  M.  G. 
Joliet’s  novel,  “ Les  mains  blanches,”  is  really  wonderful.  The  author 
describes  the  restoration  to  health  of  a Bohemian  with  a shattered 
constitution.  His  hero  is  introduced  to  a club  in  Hanover  Square, 
where  turtle  soup,  grilled  salmon,  boiled  mutton,  vegetables,  cheese, 
and  rhubarb  tart  are  all  served  at  the  same  time.  For  this  dinner, 
which  was  washed  down  with  several  jugs  of  beer,  a half-sovereign, 
a crown-piece,  “ des  schillings  et  des  pieces  de  sixpence  ” were 
returned  to  the  consumer  out  of  a sovereign.  The  author  evidently 
studied  “ life”  at  a workmen’s  club,  and  mistook  it  for  one  “patronised 
by  royalty  and  nobility.”  M.  Odysse  Barot,  the  author  of  a meri- 
torious “ Histoire  de  la  litterature  contemporaine  en  Angleterre, 
1830-1874,”  has  written  a novel,  “ Les  amours  de  la  duchesse.”  He 
is  evidently  acquainted  with  the  South  London  districts,  as  his 
heroine  is  called  the  Duchess  of  Kennington.  The  noble  lady  has 
a son,  Mr.  John  Marcy,  who  is  certainly  a smart  journalist,  but 
rather  inconvenient  as  a son.  The  author’s  descriptions  of  English 
society  are,  on  the  whole,  drawn  with  skill  and  fidelity.  This 
fidelity,  however,  does  not  constitute  the  distinguishing  charm  of 
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“ Le  mariage  de  Londres,”  written  by  an  anonymous  novelist.  We 
are  told  that  the  coast  of  Sussex  is  in  front  of  Woolwich.  The 
leading  nobleman  is  Lord  Sydney  Pontypool,  a member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  Claimant,  poor  “ Lord 
Tichborne.”  The  novel  contains  some  observations  on  English 
music,  and  the  French  readers  are  informed  that  “Rule  Britannia” 
and  “ British  ( !)  will  never  be  slaves  ” are  two  separate  songs.  The 
hero  of  M.  Gustave  Haller’s  novel  “Vertu”  is  an  extraordinary 
gentleman  named  Mr.  James  Trimmin,  who  is  not  only  a captain  in 
the  Guards,  but  also  an  “ Evangelical  teetotaller,”  Republican,  and 
Socialist.  Mr.  Trimmin  lives  in  a “ tiny  house  in  Portland  Place,” 
and  some  of  his  acquaintances  go  about  the  streets  of  London  with 
daggers  in  their  pockets.  Another  important  personage  is  Sir 
Delmase,  a City  merchant,  who  resides  in  “ Williams  Street,  Lowndnes 
Square.”  Poor  Sir  Delmase  deserves  every  sympathy,  as  his  wife, 
Antonie,  has  for  a lover  a Hindoo  lord,  who  prays  every  afternoon 
at  the  golden  altar  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  this  novel,  M.  Gustave  Haller  informs  his  readers,  was  to 
enlighten  those  who  are  unable  to  spend  in  England  those  long  years 
which  are  necessary  for  gaining  a thorough  knowledge  of  English 
customs  and  habits.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author’s  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success. 

The  sudden  outburst  of  French  sympathy  for  Irish  Home  Rule 
in  1844  l,  when  Lcdru  Roilia  declared  that  the  democracy  of  his 
country  “ had  not  forgotten  the  Irish  Legion  which  fought  by  the 
side  of  their  ancestors,  nor  were  they  ignorant  that  the  politics  of  the 
present  day  drew  the  two  nations  together,”  though  no  longer  within 
the  pale  of  practical  politics,  is  by  no  means  forgotten  by  the  genera- 
tion of  to-day.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Irish  grievances, 
real  and  imaginary,  and  Fenianism  should  be  utilised  as  subjects  by 
contemporary  French  novelists.  A notable  example  is  the  novel 
“ Confession  d’un  amant,”  by  M.  Marcel  Prevost,  a young  author, 
one  of  whose  earlier  works,  “Mademoiselle  Jaufre,”  reminded  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  the  eminent  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  of 
Georges  Sand.  The  “ Confession  d’un  amant”  shows  a great  deal 
of  the  analytical  power  of  Madame  Sand,  but  it  may  also  be  said  to 

1 Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  in  Young  Ireland,  says:  “The  feasibility  of  an 
invasion  of  Ireland  was  a frequent  text  of  the  (French)  journalists,  and  her 
wrongs  were  describe  1 in  language  of  remarkable  vigour.  One  tragic  sentence 
still  lingers  in  my  memory  : ‘ Like  Ixion  at  his  wheel,  the  Irishman  eternally 
traces  the  same  circle  of  woes,  an  1 meets  at  every  infliction  of  his  jaded  round  a 
torture  the  more,  always  repeating  his  bloody  struggle  for  deliverance,  and  finding 
that  each  but  leads  to  fresh  agonies.’ :i 
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bear  traces  of  Balzac  and  Paul  Bourget.  The  hero  is  a young  fellow 
named  Frederic  de  Perigny,  who  has  been  brought  up  by  elderly 
matrons  in  the  French  provinces.  Full  of  gloomy  reflections,  the 
hero  joins  an  old  Irish  tutor — Francis  O’Kent — who  has  been  his 
mentor.  Mr.  O’Kent,  like  all  the  characters  in  the  book,  is  studied 
from  life,  and  M.  Provost  evidently  has  intended  to  make  something 
of  this  man,  as  the  type  of  an  Hibernian  Revolutionist  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a worldly-wise  person.  With  this  political  enthusiast,  but 
practical  reasoner  where  ordinary  life  is  concerned,  the  hero  goes  off 
to  Ireland  in  order  to  join  a “ movement  ” in  Fenianism.  A clever 
French  novel  on  Irish  life  and  manners  is  the  “Terre  d’Emeraude,” 
by  Madame  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet,  who  is  well  known  as  an  able 
translator  and  writer  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish  question.  The  scene 
of  her  novel  is  laid  entirely  in  England  and  Ireland,  partly  in  London 
society  and  partly  among  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Irish  land- 
lords. The  hero  of  the  novel  is  a young  Nationalist  M.P.,  and  the 
heroine  belongs  to  the  land-owning  class.  As  in  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning’s  “ Lady  Geraldine,”  we  find  “ the  right  divine  of  love  to 
set  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  pride  : ” — - 

She  has  halls  and  she  has  castles,  and  the  resonant  steam  eagles 
Follow  far  on  the  direction  of  her  little  dove-like  hand — 

Trailing  on  a thundrows  vapour  underneath  the  starry  vigils, 

So  to  mark  upon  the  blasted  heaven  the  measure  of  her  land. 

Madame  Germaine  d’Anjou’s  “ La  petite-niece  d’O’Connell  ” is  a 
novel  after  Archbishop  Walsh’s  own  heart.  We  find  Ireland  depicted 
as  an  intensely  Catholic  nation,  and  suffering  martyrdom  for  her 
political  principles.  Irish  characters  are  also  found  in  M.  Leon  de 
Tinseau’s  “ Sur  le  seuil,”  and  in  M.  E.  Grimbolt’s  “ Mademoiselle 
Henri.”  In  the  first  there  is  a capital  Irish  waiting  lady,  Mrs.  Crowe, 
who  almost  reminds  one  of  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  O’Dowd  in 
Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair;”  but  in  the  second  the  “peer  of 
Ireland,”  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  “ le  Due  Moran  O’Leary,”  is 
rather  an  extraordinary  personage. 

The  adventures  of  Frenchmen  in  the  British  colonies,  and  the 
explorations  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  more  or  less  hospitable  regions, 
abound  in  contemporary  French  fiction.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  mention  the  numerous  novels  of  M.  Jules  Verne,  which  are  full  of 
perilous  adventures  and  almost  miraculous  escapes,  as  these  works  are 
well  known  to  British  readers  through  the  medium  of  admirable  transla- 
tions ; but  other  French  novelists  have  contributed  some  interesting 
books  of  fictitious  travels  which  deserve  to  become  better  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  “ Hisfcoire  d’une  famille  d’emigrants,” 
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by  M.  Armand  Dubarry,  has  been  adopted  by  several  French 
educational  authorities  for  school  use,  and  the  author  has  been 
awarded  medals  and  testimonials  by  many  learned  societies.  The 
subject  of  the  novel  is  by  no  means  a new  one,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  only  a slight  variation  upon  the  theme  of  the  “ Swiss  Family 
Robinson,”  which  in  its  turn  was  simply  a fresh  version  of  a story  as 
old  almost  as  Alexander  Selkirk’s  adventures  upon  which  Daniel 
Defoe  founded  his  novel  “ Robinson  Crusoe.”  The  variation,  how- 
ever, is  a very  clever  one.  The  leading  personages  are  an  Alsatian 
family  who  have  been  wrecked  and  journey  across  Australia.  The 
author  has  given  his  readers  a tale  full  of  incident,  and  chequered 
with  all  the  moods  of  human  passion  and  feeling — from  the  agony 
and  pathos  of  despair  and  sorrow  to  cheerfulness  and  joy  ; and  even, 
in  a few  instances,  to  the  merriment  of  broad  humour ; but  he  is 
never  insincere.  There  are  some  inaccuracies  regarding  the  British 
colonists — for  instance,  the  Australia  of  to-day  and  the  Australia  of 
“ les  convicts  ” days  are  mixed  up  in  a way  rather  misleading  to  the 
average  French  reader,  but  upon  the  whole  the  “ Histoire  d’une 
famille  d’emigrants”  is  a work  of  very  considerable  talent  and 
interest.  In  M.  L£on  de  Tinseau’s  novel Faut-il  aimer  ? ” the 
scene  is  partly  laid  in  Paris  and  partly  in  Western  Manitoba.  The 
scenes  near  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  are  cleverly  described,  and  the 
Canadian  characters  it  contains  are  drawn  with  much  delicacy  of 
colouring.  “ Le  secret  de  Sir  William  ” (?),  by  M.  Marc  Anfossi, 
and  “ Le  voyage  de  William  Willoughby,”  by  M.  G.  Michaud,  are 
also  thoroughly  representative  French  novels  of  exploration.  The 
first  owes  much  to  M.  Jules  Verne,  and  the  second  reminds  one  of 
the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “ Treasure  Island.”  The  French 
novelist,  however,  probably  never  read  a line  of  the  English  author’s 
work,  and  he  is  certainly  to  be  credited  with  the  original  idea  of  an 
American  doctoress  promising  to  marry  somebody  if  he  will  discover 
the  North  Pole.  Tales  of  adventure  have  also  been  used  by  some 
French  authors  as  a mask  for  political  purposes.  M.  Edmond 
Thiaudikre,  who  belongs  to  an  old  Poitevine  family  allied  to  that  of 
Voltaire,  some  years  ago  brought  out  an  imaginary  translation  from 
the  English  called  “ Voyage  en  Bubaterbo  au  pays  des  jolis  boeufs, 
traduit  de  l’anglais  de  Lord  Humour,”  which  contains  some 
passages  worthy  of  the  old  French  philosopher.  This  playful  novel 
caused  much  merriment  among  the  Parisian  wits,  and  the  successful 
“ translator  ” soon  brought  out  another  work  still  more  diverting  than 
the  first.  The  second  was  entitled  “ Voyage  de  Lord  Humour  dans 
l’ile  Servat-Abus,  ou  pays  de  Retrogrades.”  M.  Thiaudikre’s  object 
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was  to  write  a thinly  veiled  satire  against  French  politicians  : and  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  through  the  aid  of  the  fictitious  English 
nobleman,  Lord  Humour,  he  has  not  spared  them.  There  is  no 
political  satire  in  M.  Pierre  Sales’  novel  “Le  puits  mitoyen,”  but 
there  is  plenty  of  crime,  and  the  criminals  are  of  British  extraction. 
The  best  part  of  the  action  passes  at  Calcutta,  and  there  are  two 
English  villains  who  bear  the  extraordinary  names  of  Climpson  and 
Smithwork.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Climpson  is  called  Lady  Climpson. 
The  author  might  just  as  well  have  made  the  husband  a “ real  live 
English  lord  ” while  he  was  about  it.  There  are  some  other  equally 
impossible  English  names  in  the  novel,  but  the  sensational  scenes 
are  not  without  merit.  There  are  also  some  terrible  Anglo-Indians 
in  M.  H.  Cauvin’s  novel  “ La  mort  d’Eva.”  The  principal  villain 
is  Lord  Sir  Guy  Richardson,  who  fights  a duel  on  horseback  with 
carbines,  and  shoots  his  enemy  with  a silver  bullet ! A more 
accurate  observation,  however,  of  life  in  British  India  is  M.  Robert 
de  Bonniere’s  in  “ Le  baiser  de  Maina.”  His  Indian  novel  was,  he 
tells  us,  composed  in  an  Indian  visit,  in  which  he  received  much 
kindness  from  the  English  officials.  An  ardent  and  sincere  admirer 
of  India,  he  seems  to  have  ranged  mountains  and  deserts  for  images 
and  resemblances,  and  to  have  pictured  upon  his  mind  every  tree  of 
the  forest  and  flower  of  the  valley.  He  has  observed  with  equal 
care  the  crags  of  the  rocks  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  palaces  : in 
short,  whatever  was  awfully  great,  or  elegantly  little,  he  appears  to 
have  viewed  with  a sympathetic  mind,  and  has  clothed  it  in  clever 
descriptive  scenes  ; while  the  beasts  of  the  jungle,  from  the  noblest 
to  the  humblest,  have  helped  to  fill  his  novel  with  inexhaustible 
variety. 

Transatlantic  personages  are  even  more  numerously  represented 
in  contemporary  French  fiction  than  their  cousins  on  this  side  of  the 
British  Channel.  Perhaps  the  two  most  sympathetic  American  ladies 
in  a modern  French  novel  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Abbe  Constantin,” 
which  has  been  treated  with  all  the  elegance  of  M.  Ludovic  Halevy’s 
pen.  The  novel  is  well  known  in  England,  and  dramatic  adapta- 
tions both  in  English  and  French  have  been  frequently  seen  on  the 
London  stage.  Another  clever  French  novel  dealing  with  wealthy 
Transatlantic  people  is  “ L’Americaine,”  by  M.  Jules  Claretie.  Here 
the  ladies  are  scarcely  so  sympathetic,  but  there  is  not  a single  line 
of  impropriety  in  the  whole  novel.  The  “ Am^ricaine  ” is  a Mrs. 
Norton,  wife  of  a millionaire  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Norton  was 
formerly  a Miss  Harley,  and  had  met  and  loved  a young  French 
nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Solis.  He  reciprocated  the  affection,  but 
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had  not  dollars  enough  to  marry  her.  The  wealthy  Mr.  Norton  then 
stepped  in  and  won  the  young  lady.  Mrs.  Norton  accepts  the  new 
condition  of  affairs  with  apathy,  and  is  led  to  Europe,  like  all  rich 
American  brides.  She  becomes  the  rage  in  Paris,  and  is  subse- 
quently introduced  to  the  Marquis  de  Solis  at  Trouville  by  her 
husband,  who  is  unaware  of  the  previous  attachment.  The  Marquis 
renews  his  declarations  of  love,  and  his  opportunity  arrives  when 
the  husband  is  suddenly  summoned  to  the  United  States  on  im- 
portant business.  This  causes  gossip  in  Trouville  among  the 
French  and  American  visitors,  and  Mr.  Norton  returns  and  hears 
“ rumours  ” about  his  wife.  The  lovers  are  about  to  elope,  and  duels 
are  threatened.  The  Marquis  is  challenged  by  an  American  colonel, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Norton  hints  at  an  encounter.  “ All's  well  that 
ends  well,”  however  : Mrs.  Norton  has  been  cured  of  her  lovesick- 
ness, and  the  Marquis  de  Solis  marries  Miss  Eva  Meridith,  Mr. 
Norton’s  niece,  who  has  already  been  offered  to  him  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. Objections  will  possibly  be  taken  by  Americans  to  the 
pictures  of  their  compatriots  in  M.  Rene  de  Pont- Jest’s  new  novel, 
“ Grand  mariage.”  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  opening  : 

The  day  passed  away  rapidly  for  Joe  Maxime  Harris,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
manufacturers  of  Chicago. 

. . . His  face  was  clean  shaven,  with  the  exception  of  a large  goat-beard 
which  covered  his  chin,  and  which  at  the  particular  time  was  still  the  ungracious 
fashion  among  the  Americans.  Well,  in  spite  of  his  coarse  appearance  and 
rather  common  manners,  Maxime  Harris  had  not  an  unpleasant  physiognomy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  easy  to  read  on  his  countenance  the  spirit  of  kindness. 

. . . This  illiterate  man,  eager  in  business  affairs,  sanguine,  very  severe  in  his 
factories  and  with  his  employees,  became,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  home,  a head  of 
the  family  as  commodious  as  many  others. 

Master  Harris  was  balancing  himself  in  his  rocking-chair,  while  thinking  of 
the  object  of  his  sister’s  visit,  when  the  door  of  the  smoking-room  opened  to 
make  way  for  Mistress  Palmyre  Derson,  nee  Harris. 

Mistress  Palmyre  vigorously  grasped  his  hands,  a real  Yankee  shake-hands , 
looked  firmly  at  her  brother  for  a minute,  and,  suddenly  submitting  to  a tender, 
impulse,  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

“ At  last,  here  I am,  my  good  Joe,  and  I will  not  leave  you  again  ! The 
family  before  everything  ! ” . . . 

She  was  tall,  with  a flat  waist,  not  very  striking  elbows,  and  a corset  which 
did  not  fit  her  gracefully.  She  had  large  feet  and  large  hands.  Not  very 
bewitching,  in  fact,  though  one  could  not  positively  say  that  she  was  ugly. 
Besides,  she  was  clad  in  a brown  dress,  without  elegance— a real  Quakeress 
costume. 

Mme.  Derson  was  not  one  of  those  deceitful  creatures  who  hide  their 
countenance  under  a mask,  and  impose  on  people.  . . . 

“ Since  the  sad  day  when  you  lost  your  devoted  companion,  I have  only 
thought  of  replacing  her  here  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  now  a favourable 
occasidn  has  been  offered  to  me,  I have  seized  the  opportunity  for  abandoning 
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Philadelphia  and  returning  to  the  place  under  your  roof  which  I should  have 
never  quitted.”  . . . 

“Yes,  the  house  is  very  dull  since  the  death  of  my  dear  wife,  and  we  often 
bewail  her  loss,  Jane  and  myself.  But  your  husband,  my  excellent  brother-in- 
law  Jonathan,  what  have  you  done  with  him  ? What  reason  did  you  give  him  to 
explain  your  departure  ? ” 

“ None  ! ” 

“ That  was  simple.  He  is  still  at  Philadelphia?  ” 

“ No  doubt ! ” 

“ He  did  not  make  the  least  observation  to  you  ? ” 

“ What  right  has  he  ? ” 

“ What  right  has  he  ? Are  you  divorced  ? ” 

“ No  ; but  we  cannot  agree  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  verses  of  chapter  v. 
of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.” 

“ Oh  ! that  is  very  serious.” 

“ Do  not  laugh.” 

“ I am  far  from  thinking  of  that.  And  what  do  those  verses  say  ?” 

“ The  Apostle  settles  the  duties  between  husband  and  wife,  and  says,  verse  24  : 
‘Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own 
husbands  in  everything.’  ” 

“ Ah  ! ah  ! in  everything?  That  is  quite  right  ! ” 

“You  think  so  ? Poor  Joe  ! But  it  is  not  literally  that  these  lines  must  be 
followed.  WTe  must  judge  the  spirit.  Now,  Jonathan  and  myself  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion.” 

“ Did  you  leave  him  for  that  ? ” 

“Was  that  not  a sufficient  reason  for  a quakeress,  who  believes  in  her 
dignity  ? ” 

“ That  is  true,  you  are  a Quakeress!  I h*d  forgotten  it.  Ah!  my  lady! 
you  must  pardon  me ; I was  still  under  the  impression  that  you  were  a 
Methodist ! ” 

“You  are  backward,  my  brother ; it  was  during  the  time  of  my  third 
husband,  William  Bright,  whom  I had  the  misfortune  of  being  introduced  to  in 
this  house.” 

“Ah  ! yes,  that  is  true  ; I recollect  now.  I gave  you  that  husband.  I even 
bought  him  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  my  memory  is  correct.  He  was  a lawyer 
of  great  talent,  an  excellent  man,  a fervent  Methodist  ! ” 

The  heroine  of  M.  Henri  de  Chennevieres’  novel,  “ Un  mari  a 
l’essai,”  is  a Miss  Mercedes  Aliator.  The  young  American  lady,  who 
is  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  is  betrothed  to  a French 
noblemen,  the  Marquis  de  Valroze.  The  young  gentleman  has 
more  good  spirits  than  good  principles,  with  very  little  money,  and  a 
prodig:ous  quantity  of  impudence.  Nevertheless  he  has  found  a 
young  lady  of  fortune  and  position  to  marry  him,  but  the  price  of 
her  hand  is  a long  engagement,  in  order  that  she  may  study  his 
character.  This,  however,  rather  diminishes  than  increases  her 
attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nobleman,  and  the  “ lovers  ” 
very  soon  part.  The  young  gentleman  marries  a French  lady  of 
noble  family  with  fewer  “ dollars,”  and  Miss  Mercedes  Aliator  con- 
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soles  herself  with  a literary  man,  who  is  more  reasonable  than  the 
Marquis  de  Valroze.  Franco-American  matrimonial  schemes  are 
also  depicted  by  M.  Albert  Rhodes  in  his  novel  “ Ruses  de  guerre.” 
The  author  describes  the  devices  adopted  by  an  American  family  of 
rich  trappeurs  for  securing  marriages  of  “ affection  ” with  a noble 
French  family,  an  alliance  with  which  has  been  offered  to  them  by 
accident.  Nearly  all  the  American  ladies  and  French  or  other 
noblemen  in  the  novels  issued  by  Parisian  publishers  pretend  to 
love  one  another  most  sincerely,  but  the  cynical  authors  rather  mis- 
chievously point  out  that  solid  Yankee  dollars  and  genuine  European 
titles  are  “ not  only  generally  useful,  but,  in  some  particular  cases, 
indispensably  necessary”  before  the  dates  of  the  marriages  can 
possibly  be  fixed.  M.  Henri  Gallieur’s  novel,  “ Maud  Dexter,”  is  a 
clever  story  of  these  matrimonial  alliances,  and  there  are  several 
capital  pictures  of  American  life  in  his  other  work,  “ Daniel 
Cummings.”  M.  Gallieur  has  evidently  mixed  freely  among 
living  Yankees,  but  he  is  never  spiteful  and  never  treats  with  con- 
tempt the  citizens  of  the  great  nation  across  the  Atlantic.  His 
heroine,  Ella,  is  extraordinary,  as  becomes  a young  lady  of  the 
United  States,  but  her  successful  lover,  the  Hungarian  Attila 
Kiramy,  is  better  than  most  of  his  companions  in  fortune  and 
fiction.  The  same  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  the  “ hero  ” of 
M.  A.  Gennevraye’s  “ Roman  d’un  sous-lieutenant.”  Here  we  have 
a young  member  of  the  old  French  nobility  wasting  his  time  and 
fortune  at  gambling  hells,  and  finally  marrying  an  American  heiress 
for  her  money.  The  worst  features  of  Parisian  and  American 
society  are  exposed  with  remarkable  force  in  the  late  M.  Henri  de 
Pene’s  novel,  “ Les  demi-crimes.”  As  that  distinguished  critic, 
the  late  M.  Armand  de  Pontmartin,  justly  observed  in  one  of  his 
“ Semaines  Litteraires  : v — 

Henri  de  Pene  has  shown  himself,  in  his  novel,  as  able  a judge  of  American 
manners  as  he  is  of  Parisian  manners.  It  is  the  fusion  and  the  antagonism  of 
these  two  elements  which  are  ingredients  of  his  story.  The  bourgeois  of  Paris, 
with  his  easy  morals,  his  accommodating  religion,  his  elastic  honesty,  his  malle- 
ability ; the  Yankee , with  his  audaciousness,  his  fertility  of  resources,  of  inventions 
and  expedients,  his  practical  spirit,  his  ability  as  a pioneer,  his  love  of  adventure, 
his  unscrupulousness,  and  his  fitness  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  his  desires  for 
wealth  and  luxury.  Antoine  Delalonde  and  Mark  Smallbones,  two  well-studied 
and  characteristic  personages,  have  had  not  any  secrets  for  Henri  Pene,  and  the 
combination  produces  a long  string  of  Demi-crimes. 


Shady  Americans  are  also  seen  in  M.  Dubut  de  la  Forest’s  “ Un 
Am^ricain  de  Paris,”  and  in  M.  Hector  Malot’s  “L’Auberge  du 
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monde,”  which  is,  of  course,  Paris.  In  Octave  Feuillet’s  “ Histoire 
d’une  Parisienne,”  one  of  the  personages,  a Baron  de  Maurescamp, 
who  quarrels  with  his  wife,  allows  himself  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  a young  American  person  rather  fond  of  pale  ale . The  novel 
“ Deux  feuilles  au  vent,”  by  M.  J.  H.  Menos,  describes  the  career 
of  two  charming  girls  in  Franco-American  society.  Both  manage  to 
secure  husbands,  but  they  are  not  equally  happy.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  story  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  homely  painting,  quiet  and 
affecting,  and  minute  ; but  one  of  the  heroines  after  her  marriage  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  cursed  with  a profligate  husband.  M.  Marie 
Uchard’s  novel  “ Inks  Parker  ” describes  the  life  of  a beautiful 
American  girl,  and,  to  use  a sufficing  phrase  of  Goethe’s,  she  “ bears 
a pledge  of  love  beneath  her  bosom.” 

Travels  of  Parisians  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  fortune  or 
adventure  have  been  the  subject  of  many  modern  French  novels.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  results  have  been  always  satisfactory,  as  some 
of  the  volumes  exhibit  a variety  of  characteristic  sketches  and 
detached  anecdotes,  which  sometimes  appear  to  be  without  an 
object,  rather  than  a connected  series  of  adventures  involving  the 
fortunes  of  any  particular  individuals,  and  exemplifying  in  their 
termination  some  useful  and  specific  moral.  M.  Leon  de  Tinseau’s 
novel,  “ Dette  oubliee,”  however,  is  entirely  free  from  the  exaggera- 
tions common  with  French  novelists  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
American  adventure.  It  is  divided  in  two  parts,  and  the  scene  of 
the  first  half  is  laid  in  France,  while  the  scene  of  the  other  half  is 
laid  in  the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  second 
part  is  as  carefully  handled  as  the  first,  and  the  principal  personages 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  strong  traits  of  character.  The 
narrative  is  also  conducted  with  spirit  and  possesses  considerable 
interest.  The  hero  of  M.  Marius  Bernard’s  novel,  “Au  pays  des 
dollars,”  is  not  of  a romantic  turn  of  mind.  He  travels  from  France 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  search  of  fortune,  and  is  robbed  by 
the  Yankees  in  the  most  approved  fashion — at  least  from  a French 
point  of  view.  The  young  fellow  afterwards  returns  to  France  a 
wiser  man  on  learning  the  death  of  his  wealthy  uncle.  M.  Bernard 
has  drawn  the  most  unfriendly  picture  of  the  Americans  since  Mrs. 
Frances  Trollope. 

The  Yankees  are  scarcely  much  better  treated  in  Madame  Henri 
Greville’s  “ Frankley.”  The  novel  is  the  result  of  a visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  opening  scenes,  in  which  the  horrors  of  the 
American  treatment  of  baggage  are  so  cleverly  described,  excite  a 
strong  and  vivid  interest.  M.  P.  Coquelle’s  “ L’homme  au  diamant 19 
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revolves  round  a gem  of  that  kind  which  its  involuntary,  and  for  a 
time  unconscious,  possessor  has  swallowed  in  the  unusual  envelope 
of  an  oyster.  Among  the  interesting  personages  is  a pretty  lady 
cousin  and  a comic  doctor,  and  the  numerous  accounts  of  American 
accidents  and  incidents  are  as  cleverly  drawn  as  the  sensational 
“ telegrams  ” from  the  “ States  ” sent  to  the  London  newspapers  by 
certain  agencies.  A great  part  of  Baron  de  Woelmont’s  novel, 
“Nelly  MacEdwards,”  is  devoted  to  a description  of  an  Atlantic 
voyage.  The  hero  is  a Frenchman,  and  he  is  in  love  with  an 
American  girl.  The  novel  abounds  in  adventures  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous and  extraordinary  nature,  and  a “ terrible  ” railway  accident 
brings  it  to  a conclusion.  Some  capital  stories  of  American  adven- 
ture will  also  be  found  in  the  volume  by  M.  de  Varigny  under  the 
title  of  “ La  femme  aux  Etats-Unis.”  M.  de  Varigny  has  evidently 
passed  some  time  among  the  Yankees,  and  some  of  his  tales  are 
worthy  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain.  The  life  of  Belle  Starr,  the 
“ woman  highwayman  ” of  the  Far  West,  is  an  interesting  study.  M. 
Guy  de  Charnace’s  novel,  “ Vaincu,”  is  inspired  by  recollections  of 
the  War  of  Secession.  The  author  gives  a faithful  transcript  of  the 
various  battles,  and  there  are  some  characteristic  sketches  of  Lee, 
Grant,  Sheridan,  Jackson,  and  the  other  prominent  personages  of  that 
period  in  the  history  of  America. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  French  novelists  to  discover  that  baronets 
and  knights  are  really  as  common  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is  a remarkable  American  boxer,  named 
“Sir”  Robert  Street,  in  M.  Gustave  Guiches’  novel  “ L’imprevu  ; ” 
and  the  good  genius  of  M.  Jacques  Normand’s  “La  Madone”  is 
another  American  “ Sir  ” Harris  Burnett.  The  kindhearted  “ Sir  ” 
Harris  rescues  a prosperous  artist  (who  ought  to  know  better)  from 
the  toils  of  an  Italian  adventuress.  In  M.  Charles  d’Osson’s  novel, 
“ La  chasse  a l’heritiere,”  there  is  a wealthy  old  citizen  of  New 
York  named  “ Sir  ” William  Palmers,  who  is  the  grandfather  of  a 
Miss  Evelyn  Benedett.  The  young  lady  is  pursued  by  numerous 
fortune-hunters,  but  the  would-be  husbands  think  more  of  the  old 
gentleman’s  “ brass  ” than  of  his  “ title.” 

The  Transatlantic  Briton  has  been  on  the  whole  treated  with 
greater  consideration  by  French  novelists  than  his  cousin  on  this 
side  of  the  English  Channel.  The  reason  perhaps  may  be  found  in 
the  opening  lines  of  Chateaubriand’s  charming  story  “Atala:” 

France  formerly  possessed,  in  North  America,  a vast  empire,  which  extended 
from  Labrador  to  the  Floridas,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  most 
distant  lakes  of  Upper  Canada.  Four  large  rivers,  that  have  their  sources  in  the 
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same  mountains,  divided  those  immense  regions : the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  ; the  West  river,  which  bears  its 
waters  to  unknown  seas ; the  Bourbon,  which  runs  from  south  to  north  into 
Hudson’s  Bay  ; and  the  Meschacebe  (the  original  name  of  Mississippi  or  Mes- 
chassipi),  which  flows  from  north  to  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  last 
river,  in  the  course  of  more  than  a thousand  leagues,  waters  a delightful  country, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  call  the  New  Eden , and  to  which  the 
French  have  left  the  pleasing  name  of  Louisiana. 
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A CARTHAGINIAN  LOG. 

PHARAOH  NECHO,  King  of  Egypt, once  conceived  the  design 
of  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  by  means 
of  a canal,  leading  from  the  river  Nile  at  a point  in  the  west  of  the 
Delta  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  in  the  year  b.c.  609  he 
was  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  constructing  the  canal  for  the 
use  of  barbarian  invaders,  so  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  great 
work  after  it  had  cost  him  the  lives  of  120,000  workmen,  and  to  seek 
some  other  means  of  uniting  the  two  seas.  He  therefore  equipped 
a fleet  and  manned  it  with  Phoenician  sailors,  and  ordered  them  to 
sail  down  the  Red  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Africa  (or  Libya  as 
the  Greek  writers  call  that  continent),  until  they  reached  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  when  they  were  to  enter  the  “Northern  Sea,”  or 
Mediterranean,  and  so  return  to  Egypt.  The  Phoenicians  accord- 
ingly set  sail,  navigated  the  “ Southern  Sea,”  or  Indian  Ocean,  and, 
when  autumn  came,  went  ashore,  sowed  the  land,  and  waited  for 
harvest.  And  when  they  had  reaped  the  corn  they  put  to  sea 
again.  Two  years  were  spent  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  third  year 
they  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  narrated 
how,  as  they  sailed  round  Libya,  the  sun,  wonderful  to  relate, 
appeared  “ on  their  right  hand,”  an  expression  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
designate  the  northern  sky.  The  ancients  had  always  held  the 
opinion  that  the  ocean  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  might  be  possible  to  circumnavigate  Libya.  The  result 
of  this  expedition  was  to  establish  the  truth  of  that  theory.  The 
Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  knew  as  a geographical  fact 
that  “ Libya  is  surrounded  by  water  ” (book  iv.  43),  but  the  length 
of  the  voyage  rendered  that  knowledge  of  no  practical  use  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Carthage  was  a great  depository  of  maritime 
lore,  the  accumulated  result  of  centuries  of  exploration,  conducted 
by  her  dauntless  and  adventurous  seamen  to  the  most  distant  shores 
for  purposes  of  trade.  The  Carthaginian  traders  jealously  guarded 
these  secrets  of  the  sea  (Strabo,  iii.  5) ; but  when,  after  a struggle 
with  Rome,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  a century,  the  great  city  of 
Carthage  fell,  all  her  records  of  maritime  and  commercial  progress 
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were  carefully  destroyed  by  the  conquerors.  Chance  has  preserved 
to  us  a unique  fragment  of  literature,  which  is  in  substance  nothing 
less  than  the  log,  kept  by  a Punic  admiral  named  Hanno,  which  gives 
us  a graphic  description  of  a long  voyage  to  those  mysterious  shores 
of  the  outer  ocean  from  which  came  ivory  and  gold  dust,  and  sweet 
smelling  cedar-wood.  The  document  itself  contains  no  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  date  at  which  the  voyage  was  undertaken.  Herodotus, 
who  wrote  about  443  b.c.,  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  Hanno’s 
expedition,  but  he  has  preserved  an  interesting  account  of  a desperate 
attempt  which  a certain  noble  Persian  made  to  sail  around  the 
continent  of  Africa.  It  runs  as  follows  : King  Xerxes,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia  on  the  death  of  his  father  Darius, 
in  485  b.c.,  had  condemned  a scion  of  the  royal  house,  named 
Sataspes,  to  be  impaled  for  having  committed  an  act  of  violence,  but 
the  criminal’s  mother,  a sister  of  Darius,  begged  Xerxes  to  spare  her 
son’s  life  on  condition  that  she  inflicted  upon  him  a punishment 
greater  than  death  itself  by  compelling  him  to  sail  round  Libya  until 
he  reached  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  as  we  should  call  it. 
The  King  granted  her  request  on  this  condition.  So  Sataspes 
travelled  to  Egypt,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Xerxes,  and, 
having  procured  a ship  and  crew  there,  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Libya,  called  Soloeis  (Cape  Cantin), 
of  which  we  shall  hear  more  presently,  and  steered  to  the  southward. 
But  after  traversing  a vast  extent  of  sea  during  many  months,  he 
found  that  he  had  still  more  to  traverse,  and,  “ dreading  the  length 
of  the  voyage  and  the  desolation,”  returned  to  Egypt  without  having 
accomplished  the  task  which  his  mother  had  imposed  upon  him. 
Then,  like  an  honest  man,  he  went  to  King  Xerxes  and  told  him 
that  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Libya  which  he  reached  there 
lived  a nation  of  little  men,  who  wore  garments  made  of  palm 
leaves,  and  who,  whenever  he  went  ashore,  left  their  villages  and 
fled  to  the  mountains.  His  crew  entered  their  country  and  did 
them  no  harm,  but  only  took  some  of  their  cattle,  and,  he  added, 
the  cause  of  his  failure  to  circumnavigate  Libya  was,  that  his  ship 
could  not  make  any  further  progress,  but  was  brought  to  a standstill. 
Xerxes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Sataspes  was  not  telling  the 
truth,  and,  as  he  had  not  accomplished  the  task  imposed  upon  him, 
he  inflicted  the  original  sentence. 

Sataspes  appears  to  have  sailed  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  01 
Good  Hope,  and  there  experienced  the  same  difficulty  in  doubling  the 
promontory  as  did  the  Portuguese  seamen  of  later  ages.  It  is  said  that 
the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  are  more  favourable  to  coasting 
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vessels  approaching  the  Cape  from  the  east  than  to  those  approach- 
ing it  from  the  west,  and  when  they  have  passed  the  headland  they 
are  carried  along  by  a current  which  flows  northward  up  the  western 
coast  of  the  continent. 

The  little  men  whom  Sataspes  met  with  must  have  been  Bushmen 
— the  aboriginal  race  of  South  Africa. 

We  need  not  necessarily  infer  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus  that 
Hanno’s  expedition  sailed  at  a date  subsequent  to  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  Jealousy  frequently  prompted  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  suppress  everything  that  redounded  to  the  glory  and  credit 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

Pliny  tells  us,  somewhat  indefinitely,  that  it  was  when  the  power 
of  Carthage  was  at  its  height  (“  Carthaginis  potentia  florente,  Punicis 
rebus  florentissimis  ”)  that  Hanno  published  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
and  another  Carthaginian  admiral,  named  Himilco,  was  sent  out  to 
explore  the  remote  parts  of  Europe  (“Nat.  Hist.”  book  ii.  67,  and  v.  1). 
Some  have  supposed  that  Hanno  and  Himilco  were  brothers,  because 
Justinus  happens  to  mention  (19,  2)  that  Hamilcar,  who  commanded 
a great  expedition  against  Sicily,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Himera, 
b.c.  480,  left  two  sons  so  named.  But  the  names  of  Hanno  and 
Himilco,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  spelt,  Anno  and  Imilco,  were  so 
common  amongst  the  Carthaginians,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish individuals  who  bore  them.  If  the  Hanno  and  Himilco  in 
question  were  really  sons  of  Hamilcar,  they  were  contemporaries  of 
the  ill-fated  Sataspes.  Others,  again,  have  fixed  upon  the  year  570  b.c. 
as  the  date  when  Carthage  was  in  her  prime,  and  identify  the  ex- 
plorer with  Hanno,  the  contemporary  of  Solon,  to  whom  the  sage 
Anacharsis  addressed  the  letter  preserved  by  Cicero  (“Tusc.”  v.  32). 

We  will  not  concern  ourselves  further  with  the  vexed  question  of 
the  date  of  the  voyage,  which  we  may  roughly  place  500  years  before 
the  commencement  of  our  era,  but  we  will  turn  to  the  narrative 
itself.  This  fragment  of  ancient  literature,  written  in  Greek,  and 
apparently  copied  from  the  original  Carthaginian  account,  was  first 
published  by  Sigismond  Gelenius  at  Basle  in  1533.  I have  followed 
the  text  and  translation  printed  in  Cory’s  “Ancient  Fragments  of 
Phoenician  and  other  Writers  : ” — 

The  voyage  of  Hanno,  King  of  the  Carthaginians,  round  the  parts  of  Libya 
that  lie  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Kronos. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginians  that  Hanno  should  undertake  a voyage 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Liby-Phoenician  cities.  He  sailed 
accordingly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty  oars  each,  and  a body  of  men  and  women  to 
the  number  of  30,000,  and  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
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The  Greek  who  copied  this  inscription  describes  Hanno  as  King 
of  the  Carthaginians.  There  was  no  King  of  Carthage,  but  two 
magistrates  with  equal  power  presided  over  the  senate  or  council  of 
ancients,  and  are  termed  by  Roman  writers  Suffetes , a title  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Shophetim  or  judges,  who  governed  the  ancient 
Hebrews  in  the  land  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Carthaginians 
had  originally  emigrated.  Hanno  was  probably  one  of  the  Suffetes. 
The  temple,  in  which  the  inscription  was  placed  as  a votive  offering, 
was  probably  that  of  the  Semitic  deity  Baal-Moloch,  whom  the 
Greeks  compared  to  Kronos,  and  the  Romans  to  Saturn,  because  he 
devoured  his  own  children. 

The  people  of  Carthage  used  to  sacrifice  their  favourite  children 
to  Kronos,  whose  brazen  statue  stretched  forth  its  hands  with  palms 
upturned  and  inclined  towards  the  ground,  in  such  a manner  that 
when  a child  was  placed  upon  them  it  rolled  off  and  fell  into  a 
chasm  full  of  fire  (Diodorus,  book  xx.).  Those  who  had  no  children 
of  their  own  bought  infants  from  the  poor,  and  sacrificed  them  just  as 
though  they  were  lambs  or  little  birds.  The  mother  stood  by  with- 
out tears,  or  groans,  and  if  she  did  but  utter  a groan  or  shed  a tear 
she  was  fined  a large  sum,  and  the  infant  was  nevertheless  sacrificed. 
Around  the  statue  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
drums  in  order  that  the  cries  and  lamentations  should  not  be  heard 
(Plutarch,  “ De  Superstitione  ”).  When  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles,  they  attributed  their  misfortunes  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  of  late  substituted  children  of  slaves  and 
beggars  for  those  of  noble  birth,  and  as  an  expiation  for  the  offence 
two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families  were  offered  to  Kronos,  and 
three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  in  order  to 
pacify  the  same  cruel  god  (Diodorus  Siculus,  book  xx.). 

Pliny  says  (book  vi.  36)  that  trophies  of  the  voyage  were  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  by  which  name  he  intends  to  denote  the 
Carthaginian  goddess  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  ; for  Astarte,  according  to 
St.  Augustin,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  identical  with  their 
own  goddess  Juno.  Her  worship  was  closely  associated  with  that 
of  Baal-Moloch,  and  at  Hieropolis,  at  any  rate,  she  shared  a temple 
with  him.  But  Pliny  did  not  write  until  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
and  had  evidently  never  seen  the  document  which  lies  before  us,  for 
he  states  that  “ Hanno  published  an  account  of  a voyage  which  he 
made  from  Gades  to  the  extremity  of  Arabia,”  whereas  Hanno’s  own 
narrative  implies  that  he  set  out  from  Carthage  and  only  sailed  a 
comparatively  short  distance  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  pillars  were  named  after  the  old  Phoenician  god  Melkarth, 
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that  is,  Melech-Kirjath , or  “ King  of  the  City,”  who  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  “ the  Phoenician  Herakles  ” and  to  the  Romans  as  “ the 
Tyrian  Hercules.”  An  ancient  temple  to  his  honour  stood  at  Gades 
(Cadiz)  in  Spain,  and  it  was  here,  according  to  some  accounts,  that 
the  god  originally  set  up  the  pillars.  There  is  an  engraving  in 
Montfaucon’s  first  volume  of  a gem  representing  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
bearing  the  pillars  on  his  shoulders,  while  a view  of  a city  is  shown 
in  the  background.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  precise 
significance  of  these  pillars  in  the  ancient  myth,  which  appears  to 
relate  to  those  very  early  ages  when  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of 
Melkarth  made  their  first  expeditions  by  sea  to  Western  Spain.  It 
is  most  probable  that  they  were  landmarks  set  up  on  shore  to  guide 
passing  vessels,  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  name  “Pillars  of 
Hercules  ” was  eventually  applied  par  excellence  by  sailors  to  the  two 
headlands  on  either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Melkarth  (who  must  not  be  confused  with  Moloch)  was  the 
patron  and  protector  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  it  had  been  a 
custom  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  latter  city,  and  was  become  a 
part  of  her  religion,  to  send  annually  to  Tyre,  her  mother  city,  a 
tenth  of  the  public  revenue  as  an  offering  to  this  so-called  Tyrian 
Hercules  (Diodorus,  book  xx.). 

The  Liby-Phoenicians,  whom  Hanno  took  out  as  colonists,  were 
the  half-bred  population  of  Carthage,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of 
the  original  Phoenician  stock  with  the  Berber,  or  native  Libyan 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Carthaginians  were  in 
the  habit  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  surplus  population  by  plant- 
ing new  colonies  on  the  sea  coasts.  The  number  of  colonists  here 
mentioned  is  so  large  that  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  a clerical  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  emigrants  were 
for  the  most  part  proceeding  only  a comparatively  short  distance, 
and  were  ail  put  ashore  before  Hanno  commenced  his  real  voyage  of 
discovery. 

As  to  their  rate  of  sailing,  Rennell  has  made  a calculation,  based 
upon  a series  of  examples,  that  the  best  constructed  ships  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians  could  cover  on  an  average  thirty- 
five  geographical  miles,  or  forty  English  miles,  in  a day  (££  Geography 
of  Herodotus,”  p.  678).  Hanno,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
favoured  by  natural  circumstances  and  to  have  accomplished  some- 
thing nearer  fifty  miles  per  diem. 

The  inscription  now  takes  the  form  of  a narrative 

When  we  had  passed  the  pillars  on  our  voyage,  and  had  sailed  beyond  them 
for  two  days,  we  founded  the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thymiaterium.  Below 
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it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the  west,  we  came  to  Soloeis, 
a promontory  of  Libya,  a place  thickly  covered  with  trees,  where  we  erected  a 
temple  to  Poseidon,  and  again  proceeded  for  the  space  of  half  a day  towards  the 
east,  until  we  arrived  at  a lake  lying  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  filled  with  abun- 
dance of  large  reeds.  Here  elephants  and  a great  number  of  other  wild  beasts 
wrere  feeding. 

Two  days’  sail  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  brought  the  expedi- 
tion to  Marmora,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  which  is  the  supposed 
site  of  Thymiaterium,  the  first  commercial  factory  established  by 
Hanno.  From  that  point  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  steer 
westward,  in  order  to  double  Cape  Cantin,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  promontory  Soloeis,  where  Hanno  erected  a shrine  to  the  sea- 
god.  He  then  steered  a short  course  in  an  easterly  direction,  in 
order  to  regain  the  general  line  of  the  African  coast.  The  reedy 
swamp,  to  which  elephants  resorted,  may  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saffee. 

Having  passed  the  lake  about  a day’s  sail,  we  founded  cities  near  the  sea  called 
Karikontikos,  Gytte,  Akra,  Melitta,  and  Arambys.  Thence  we  came  to  the  great 
river  Lixus,  which  flows  from  Libya.  On  its  banks  the  Lixitre,  a shepherd  tribe, 
were  feeding  flocks,  amongst  whom  we  continued  some  time  on  friendly  terms. 
Beyond  the  Lixitae  dwelt  the  inhospitable  Ethiopians,  who  pasture  a wild  country 
intersected  by  large  mountains,  from  which  they  say  the  river  Lixus  flows.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  lived  the  Troglodyte,  men  of  various  ap- 
pearances, whom  the  Lixitae  described  as  swifter  in  running  than  horses. 

Mogador  was  reached  after  another  day’s  sail,  and  from  that 
point  southward  five  more  colonies  were  planted  at  intervals  along 
the  coast  of  Morocco.  We  know  nothing  about  these  settlements 
except  the  names  here  mentioned,  for  all  the  Carthaginian  colonies 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  an  expedition  having  been  despatched 
for  that  purpose  under  the  command  of  Polybius  (Pliny,  book  v.). 
A considerable  time  must  kr  - been  occupied  in  disembarking 
passengers  and  stores,  after  which  Hanno  again  sailed  southward  to 
the  Lixus,  which  may  have  been  either  the  Rio  del  Ouro,  or  the 
St.  Cyprian  River,  where  he  found  a friendly  pastoral  people,  who 
may  possibly  have  had  previous  dealings  with  Carthaginian  traders  ; 
for  the  fact  of  their  supplying  interpreters  to  the  expedition  im- 
plies some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Carthaginian  language. 
Herodotus  tells  us  (iv.  196)  hoVv  the  Carthaginians  of  his  day 
traded  with  the  natives  of  the  West  African  coast  which  lay  out- 
side the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  When  they  had  unloaded  their  cargo, 
and  set  it  in  order  on  the  shore,  they  returned  on  board  their 
ships  and  made  a great  smoke.  The  natives,  seeing  the  smoke, 
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came  down  to  the  sea,  deposited  gold  in  exchange  for  the  mer- 
chandise, and  withdrew  to  a distance.  Then  the  Carthaginians 
went  ashore  and  examined  the  gold.  If  the  quantity  appeared 
sufficient  they  took  it,  and  sailed  away  ; but  if  it  was  not,  they 
went  on  board  again,  and  waited.  The  natives  then  approached 
and  deposited  more  gold,  until  the  Carthaginians  were  satisfied 
with  the  amount.  The  merchants  of  Carthage  knew  of  a small 
island  on  the  coast  named  Kyraunis,  where  there  was  a lake,  from 
the  mud  of  which  the  girls  of  the  country  extracted  gold-dust  by 
means  of  feathers  daubed  with  pitch.  The  natives  of  these  parts 
painted  themselves  with  vermilion,  and  ate  monkeys,  which 
abounded  in  their  mountains  (Ibid.  194,  195).  The  admiral  spent 
some  time  ashore,  and  gathered  information  about  the  people  of 
the  interior,  inhospitable  Ethiopians,  who  held  the  uplands  at  the 
sources  of  the  Lixus,  and  swift-footed  cave-men,  who  presented  an 
appearance  different  to  that  of  any  natives  he  had  hitherto  seen,  for 
here  seems  to  have  been  the  dividing  line  separating  the  Berbers, 
who  peopled  the  north  of  the  continent,  from  the  negro  populations 
of  the  west.  The  Berbers  or  Kabyles  are  the  aboriginal  white  race 
of  Northern  Africa. 

Having  procured  interpreters  from  them,  we  coasted  along  a desert  country 
towards  the  south  two  days,  thence  we  proceeded  towards  the  east  the  course  of  a 
day.  Here  we  found,  in  the  recess  of  a certain  bay,  a small  island  containing  a 
circle  of  five  stadia,  where  we  settled  a colony,  and  called  it  Kerne.  We 
judged  from  our  voyage  that  this  place  lay  in  a direct  line  with  Carthage,  for  the 
length  of  our  voyage  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  was  equal  to  that  from  the 
Pillars  to  Kerne. 

After  getting  rid  of  his  rabble  of  half-caste  emigrants,  Hanno 
commenced  his  voyage  of  discovery.  His  course,  two  days  south- 
ward and  one  day  eastward,  brought  him  round  Cape  Blanco  to  the 
Isle  of  Arguin,  which  answers  the  description  of  an  “island  in  the 
recess  of  a bay.”  When  Hanno  infers  that  Kerne  is  in  a straight 
line  with  Carthage,  he  means  to  say  that,  since  he  had  taken  as 
long  to  sail  from  the  Pillars  to  Kerne  as  he  had  taken  to  sail  from 
Carthage  to  the  Pillars,  therefore  Kerne  and  Carthage  must  be  equi- 
distant from  the  Pillars  ; and  if  we  take  the  Pillars  to  represent  the 
vertex  of  a triangle,  and  the  distance  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  one 
of  its  sides,  and  if  we  measure  off  an  equal  distance  along  the  African 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  represent  another  of  its  sides,  then  Kerne 
and  Carthage  will  be  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  base  of  our  imaginary 
triangle — a most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  but  valuable  as  show- 
ing that  the  port  from  which  the  expedition  sailed  was  Carthage,  and 
not  Gades,  as  Pliny  alleges. 
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We  then  came  to  a lake,  which  we  reached  by  sailing  up  a large  river  called 
Chretes.  This  lake  had  three  islands  larger  than  Kerne,  from  which,  proceeding 
a day’s  sail,  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  the  lake  that  was  overhung  by  large 
mountains,  inhabited  by  savage  men  clothed  in  skins  of  wild  Leasts,  who  drove  us 
away  by  throwing  stones,  and  hindered  us  from  landing.  Sailing  thence,  we  came 
to  another  river  that  was  large  and  broad,  and  full  of  crocodiles  and  river  horses. 
Whence  returning  back,  we  came  again  to  Kerne. 

The  river,  or  what  Hanno  took  to  be  the  mouth  of  a river,  giving 
access  to  a “ lake,”  is  the  northern  channel,  which  communicates 
with  a lagoon,  containing  four  islands,  into  which  the  river  St.  John 
flows.  This  lagoon  is  enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  main  land,  and 
on  the  other  by  sandbanks,  and  extends  some  thirty  miles  along  the 
African  coast.  It  is  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the 
mountain  ridge  which  forms  Cape  Miric.  The  next  great  river  they 
came  to,  and  which  was  swarming  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami, 
was  evidently  the  Senegal.  Something  here  necessitated  the  return 
of  the  fleet  to  the  depot  at  Kerne. 

Thence  we  sailed  towards  the  south  twelve  days,  coasting  the  shore,  the  whole 
of  which  is  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  who  would  not  wait  for  our  approach,  but  fled 
from  us.  Their  language  was  not  intelligible  even  to  the  Lixitae  who  were  with 
us.  Towards  the  last  day  we  approached  some  large  mountains  covered  with 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  sweet-scented  and  variegated.  Having  sailed  by 
these  mountains  for  two  days,  we  came  to  an  immense  opening  of  the  sea,  on 
each  side  of  which,  towards  the  continent,  was  a plain,  from  which  we  saw  by 
night  fire,  arising  at  intervals  in  all  directions,  either  more  or  less. 

Hanno  sailed  from  the  island  of  Arguin  on  another  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  after  coasting  along  for  twelve  days  he  sighted  for 
the  first  time  the  imposing  promontory  of  Cape  Verde,  whose  sides 
were  clothed  with  sweet-scented  forests.  After  two  days  he  had 
doubled  the  Cape,  and  reached  the  estuary  of  the  Gambia,  which 
ne  describes  as  “ an  immense  opening  of  the  sea.” 

Having  taken  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forward  five  days  near  the  land, 
until  we  came  to  a large  bay,  which  r interpreters  informed  us  was  called  the 
“ Western  Horn.”  In  this  was  a large  island,  and  in  the  island  a salt-water  lake, 
and  in  this  another  island,  where,  when  we  had  landed,  we  could  discover  nothing 
in  the  daytime  except  trees  ; but  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burning,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums,  and  confused  shouts.  We  were  then 
afraid,  and  our  diviners  ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island. 

Continuing  southward,  Hanno  entered  a bay  which  was  known 
to  the  Lixitae  as  the  “ Western  Horn.”  It  was  apparently  the  great 
sound,  120  miles  in  length,  which  lies  between  the  Bissagoes  Islands 
and  the  continent.  In  the  enclosed  lake  are  many  alluvial  islands, 
formed  by  the  vast  accumulations  of  mud  and  sand  brought  down 
by  the  Rio  Grande  and  other  rivers.  It  was  on  one  of  these  swampy 
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islands,  densely  clothed  with  tropical  vegetation,  that  Hanno  and  his 
party  landed.  This  islet  was  surrounded  by  a ring  of  similar  mud 
flats,  covered  with  trees,  and  enclosing  a considerable  tract  of  sea- 
water, so  that  the  whole  presented  the  singular  appearance  of  an 
island  situate  within  an  island.  The  savage  inhabitants  emerged 
from  their  hiding-places  at  night,  and  engaged  in  wild  dances  around 
their  blazing  fires.  These  uncanny  sights  and  sounds  aroused  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  Carthaginian  sailors,  and  they  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  with  all  speed. 

Sailing  quickly  away  thence,  we  passed  a country  burning  with  fires  and  per- 
fumes, and  streams  of  fire  supplied  from  it  fell  into  the  sea.  The  country  was 
impassable  on  account  of  the  heat.  We  sailed  quickly  thence,  being  much  terrified, 
and  passing  on  for  four  days  we  discovered  at  night  a country  full  of  fire.  In  the 
middle  was  a lofty  fire  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  stars. 
When  day  came  we  discovered  it  to  be  a large  hill  called  the  “Chariot  of  the 
Gods.” 

They  had  now  reached  a district  where  the  natives  were  engaged 
in  burning  the  grass,  and  great  conflagrations  were  in  progress.  The 
sweet  scent  of  burning  forests  was  wafted  out  to  sea,  and  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  the  astonished  Carthaginians  the  idea  of  a land  that 
was  for  ever  “ burning  with  fire  and  perfumes,”  and  rolling  to  the 
sea  torrents  of  liquid  fire. 

Dr.  Bruce,  who  had  often  witnessed  a similar  phenomenon  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  passage  : 
When  the  people  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  of  the  plains  it  continues  to 
burn  until  it  reaches  the  mountain  tops.  But  the  ravines  through 
which  the  mountain  torrents  flow  are  much  less  dry,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion growing  in  them,  being  still  green,  escapes  the  general  conflagration. 
Later  in  the  season,  however,  the  people  burn  the  grass  growing  on 
the  river  banks,  and  the  flames  immediately  rush  along  the  course, 
down  which,  a few  months  previously,  water  had  been  flowing.  The 
bed  of  the  stream  is  soon  filled  with  flames,  which  burn  on  unchecked 
until  they  reach  the  sea,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  which  is  hardly 
distinguishable,  by  a stranger  at  a distance,  and  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
from  that  which  would  be  presented  by  a river  of  fire. — (“Travels  in 
Africa,”  ii.  553.) 

The  hill  called  the  “ Chariot  of  the  Gods  ” is  believed  to  be  Cape 
Sagres,  fifty  miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  departure  thence,  having  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire, 
we  arrived  at  a bay  called  the  “ Southern  Horn,”  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an 
island  like  the  former,  having  a lake,  and  in  this  lake  another  island  full  of  savage 
people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies  were  hairy,  and 
whom  our  interpreters  called  “ Gorillae.”  Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could 
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not  seize  any  pf  them,  bat  all  fled  from  us,  escaping  over  the  precipices,  and  de- 
fending themselves  with  stones.  Three  women  were,  however,  taken,  but  they 
attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and  hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accompany  us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and  brought  their 
skins  with  us  to  Carthage.  We  did  not  sail  further  on,  as  our  provisions  failed  us. 

From  Sagres  they  coasted  three  days  and  entered  the  “Southern 
Horn,”  the  sound  enclosed  between  Plantain  Island,  Sherbro 
Island,  and  the  intervening  shoals  on  the  one  side,  and  the  African 
coast  on  the  other.  Here  they  discovered  an  island  within  an  island, 
like  one  they  had  already  seen  in  the  “ Western  Horn.”  It  too  was 
inhabited,  not  by  human  beings,  but  by  strange  creatures  shaped 
like  men,  to  whom  naturalists  still  apply  the  name  given  to  them  by 
Planno’s  interpreters.  According  to  Pliny,  these  gorilla  skins  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Carthage,  until  the  destruction 
of  that  city,  b.c.  146. 

Himilco  may  possibly  have  dedicated  a votive  tablet  similar  to 
that  of  Hanno.  At  any  rate,  an  account  of  his  voyage  was  in 
existence  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  for  Avienus,  who  flourished  under 
Theodosius  the  elder,  professes  to  have  seen  it,  and  quotes  it  several 
times  in  a poem,  printed  in  Wernsdorf’s  “ Poetce  Latini  Minores  ” 
(vol.  v.,  part  3),  and  entitled  “Ora  Maritima.”  “Himilco  the 
Carthaginian  relates  how  these  waters  (i.e.,  the  ocean  outside 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules)  could  scarcely  be  crossed  in  four  months, 
how  he  proved  it  by  sailing  there  himself,  how  no  breezes  drove 
his  bark,  and  the  torpid  moisture  of  the  sluggish  sea  benumbed 
him.  And  a very  great  quantity  of  seaweed,  he  added,  was  visible  in 
the  water,  and  often  a thicket  as  it  were  checked  his  vessel.  The 
sea  does  not  descend  to  a great  depth,  and  the  ground  is  only  just 
covered  with  a little  water.  Hither  and  thither  wild  beasts  of  the 
sea  ever  wander,  and  great  monsters  swim  in  and  out,  lazily  floating 
or  languidly  crawling.” 

Himilco’s  voyage  appears  to  have  been  a failure  so  far  as  its 
object,  the  exploration  of  the  remote  parts  of  Europe,  was  concerned; 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  driven  out  of  his  course,  far  to  the  west- 
ward, and  to  have  reached  the  margin  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  which  is 
situate  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  “At  the  point  where  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
deflected  to  the  east  by  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  sends  off  an 
arm  towards  the  south,  not  far  from  the  Azores.  This  is  the  situation 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  or  that  great  sea  of  weed,  or  bank  of  fucus, 
which  made  so  lively  an  impression  on  the  imagination  of  Columbus, 
and  which  Oviedo  calls  Seaweed  Meadows.  These  evergreen  masses 
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of  Fueus  natans , driven  gently  to  and  fro  by  mild  and  warm  breezes, 
are  the  habitation  of  a countless  number  of  small  marine  animals  ” 
(Humboldt).  The  great  monsters  which  the  Carthaginians  saw  as 
they  lay  becalmed  in  mid-ocean  were  probably  whales,  which  formerly 
resorted  in  large  numbers  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  where 
they  found  abundant  supplies  of  food  brought  down  by  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  Himilco  had  continued  his  voyage 
westward  he  might  have  reached  America.  Some  suppose  that  he 
really  did  so,  but  that  with  that  secrecy  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Carthaginians  he  purposely  concealed  from  the  world  the  result 
of  his  expedition,  and  pretended  to  have  been  becalmed  at  sea  for 
four  months.  The  well-known  legend  preserved  in  the  “ Timseus  ” 
of  Plato  regarding  the  island  of  Atlantis  and  the  continent  adjacent 
to  it,  and  the  mysterious  traditions  of  “ bearded  white  men  ” which 
prevailed  among  the  natives  of  America  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards,  give  colour  to  the  assertion  that  voyagers  from  the 
Old  World  had  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  assuming  that  Himilco  was 
one  of  the  number.  We  should  like  to  know  something  more  about 
Himilco’s  expedition,  but  we  must  be  content  with  the  garbled  version 
of  Avienus,  unless  perchance  the  original  account  should  one  day  be 
found  lurking  in  some  unexplored  recess  of  the  great  Vatican 
library,  or  a papyrus  version  be  discovered  wrapped,  like  Aristotle’s 
lost  work,  the  “ Constitution  of  Athens,”  in  the  linen  bandages  of 
some  Egyptian  mummy. 

Even  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  Morocco  coast,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  and  western  shores  had  been 
surveyed  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
three  centuries  before  Christ.  When  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of 
Augustus,  had  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Africa,  there  were  found 
remains  of  Spanish  vessels  which  had  been  wrecked  there.  Besides, 
we  learn  from  Cornelius  Nepos  that  Eudoxus,  a contemporary  of 
his,  a century  before  Christ,  when  flying  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
set  out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  was  carried  as  far  as  Gades 
(Cadiz),  and  long  before  that  Caelius  Antipater  had  seen  a man 
who  had  sailed  from  Spain  to  Ethiopia  for  purposes  of  trade 
(Pliny,  2,  67).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancients  possessed  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  general  outline  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. All  this  knowledge  was  entirely  lost  during  the  dark  ages 
which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  fifteenth  century — two  thousand  years  later  than  Hanno’s  time — 
that  the  adventurous  Portuguese  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  exploring 
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anew  the  western  coasts  of  Africa.  Bartholomew  de  Diaz,  bolder 
or  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  sighted  Cabo  Tormentoso,  the 
stormy  cape,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  it  was  renamed  by  his 
sovereign  John  II.,  and  at  length,  in  1497,  five  years  after  the 
discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  New  World,  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  opened  a new  route  for 
European  commerce  to  the  East  Indies. 


THOMAS  H.  fi.  GRAHAM. 
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OUR  GLEE  CLUB . 

SO  ’ee  like  to  hear  how  us  started  the  Glee  Club ? — well,  then,  I’ll 
tell  ’ee. 

Folks  never  thought  as  us  was  what  ’em  calls  “ moosical,”  although 
us  allers  had  a choir  in  church,  so  to  speak,  for  when  I was  a lad 
there  was  a gall’ry  over  west  door,  and  Long  Nat  (he  were  a rale  good 
’un  at  thatchin’)  he  played  the  bass  viol,  and  Jacob  and  Moses 
Tucker  (la  ! them’s  dead  and  gone  this  many  a year),  they  used  to 
sit  one  on  either  side  o’  Nat  and  played  jest  about  on  two  clarrinets  ! 

This  church  ain’t  a bit  as  it  was  then  ; new  parson  he’ve  a-turned 
it  about  jest  wonderful,  tho’  it  seems  to  I the  old  place  were  best ; 
but  there,  I be  old  too  ! But  in  them  days  there  warn’t  a vestry, 
loike  ’ee  sees  now  ; and  parson’s  surplice  used  to  hang  over  Squire’s 
pew,  which  were  jest  loike  a parler,  as  one  might  say,  arl  shut  in  wi’  a 
door,  wi’  carpet  on  the  floor,  ah  ! jest  ’bout  bootiful ! And  I moind 
as  how  Master  Jarge,  as  were  allers  up  to  gammicks,1  he  cut  off  the 
buttons  o’  the  surplice  one  Sunday  (them’s  was  a-’anging  loose,  I 
’spects),  and  when  Parson  came  to  put  on  this  white  gown  (he  wore 
a black  ’un  sermon  toime)  there  he  stood  a-fiddlin’  for  the  top  button 
arl  in  a desp’rate  moither,  ’cos  the  folks  was  a-waitin’  to  begin,  and 
Abel  Wyatt,  as  was  clerk  then,  was  a-standin’  ready  with  his  “ Amen,” 
so  to  speak ; arl  the  whiles  there  was  Master  Jarge  a-lookin’  as 
innicent  as  a wooley  lamb,  a-watchin’  parson  fummidgen  at  his 
weskit,  sarchin’  for  a pin  to  fasten  hisself  up  wi’. 

Ay  ! the  poor  laddie  ! he’s  dead  and  gone  too  : he  were  killed 
tighten  wi’  Injuns,  so  I’ve  bin  told. 

Well,  as  I was  sayin’,  Long  Nat  and  Jacob  and  Moses  them  sat 
up  in  gall’ry  and  played,  ay  ! and  sung  too,  whiles  the  skule  chillern 
them  sat  on  forms  jest  under,  and  when  parson  give  out  “’Ere 
endeth  the  second  lesson,”  Nat  he  used  to  reach  over  the  front  of  the 
gall’ry  and  hang  a black  slate  on  a nail  that  were  fixed  there  a- 
purpose,  wi’  the  psalms  out  o’  the  Prayer  Book  (them  at  the  end, 
do  ’ee  mind)  writ  in  white  chalk  on  it,  loike  this  : 
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I were  a young  ’un  then,  but  I moind  as  how  I used  to  watch 
Nat  a-doin’  it,  hopin’  almost,  and  yet  afeard,  that  he’d  lose  um  balance 
and  fall  over  on  the  chillern’s  heads,  but  he  never  did. 

And  I ’member  as  there  was  one  psalm  as  was  a terrible  fav’rite 
wi’  us  youngsters;  ’twere  Ps.  cxlviii.;  for  fust  Nat,  Jacob,  and  Moses 
would  sing  out  uncommon  deep  down  in  them  throats,  and  wi’put 
any  moosic — 

Ye  boundless  realms  of  jooy  ; 

then  the  skule  lads  and  maidens  would  squirl  out  the  next  line  arl  to 
theirselves,  whiles  the  bass  viol  and  the  two  clarrinets  was  a-gettin’ 
ready  to  go  on  wi’  the  tune. 

But  la  me  ! old  parson  he  were  took  to  -glory,  and  new  parson 
he  come  (’tis  thirty  year  and  more  now),  and  arter  a bit  the  church 
was  done  up  foine,  “ restored  ” them  called  it.  Why,  if  him  as  is 
gone  to  glory  (old  parson  I be  speakin’  on)  could  see  it  now,  why, 
bless  ’ee,  he  wouldn’t  know  it,  ’taint  loike  the  same  place  ; Long 
Nat  and  his  two  mates  them  was  gone  too,  or  I may  say  as  ’twould 
a fairly  broken  their  hearts  to  a seen  the  changes,  for  fust  them  took 
down  the  gall’ry,  cos  a chap  from  Lunnon  said  it  spiled  the 
“ semitary  ” o’  the  builden,  whatever  that  be,  and  new  parson  he’d 
arl  the  old  square  pews  took  away,  so  as  ’ee  couldn’t  put  up  ’ee 
feet  and  ’ave  a nap  o’  sleep  in  sermon  time  when  ’ee  felt  a bit  fagged 
loike  ; no,  he  jest  ’ad  them  seats  fixed  up  as  ’ee  sees  them  now, 
straight  in  the  backs  and  uncommon  hard. 

And  then — he  got  this  organ  ! 

I once  yeard  Moses  Tucker  say  as  how  he’d  yeard  a organ  up 
to  Plymouth,  and  that  the  sounds  on  it  were  “ queer  sort  o’  moosic, 
couldn’t  some  longsides  o’  clarrinets  no  ways.”  Us  never  thought 
as  how  us  would  ’ave  one  in  our  church — not  then — but  new  parson 
he  was  real  set  on  organ  moosic,  and  was  wonderful  fond  o’  singin’, 
so  he  had  the  lads  and  maidens  to  sit  up  in  the  church,  and  there 
them  sat,  the  lasses  in  the  front  seats  and  the  lads  behind  (if 
’ee’ll  b’lieve  I),  in  white  surplices  too  ! Us  couldn’t  make  it  out 
fust  along ; some  o’  the  old  folks  thought  as  the  lads  had  a took  to 
wearin’  their  shirts  outside  o’  their  coats,  for  the  loikes  o’  sich  had 
never  been  seen  afore  in  these  parts,  and  I moinds  as  Betsy  Kerth 
her  said  to  her  boy  Ben — 

“ Why  don’t  ’ee  sing  decent  loike  in  thee  coat,  and  not  stand  up 
afore  the  folks  in  thee  night  shirt  ? ’Taint  seemly  ! ” 

But  somehow  arter  a bit  us  got  used  to  it,  and  took  to  the 
choir  singin’  quite  nattral.  I were  in  it  too,  and  sang  bass  ; some 
folks  did  say  as  us  sang  awful  flat,  as  if  us  wanted  a 'taste  of  lemons 
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in  our  voices  to  sharpen  them  up  ; howsomever  us  went  on  practising 
and  at  last  us  sung  anthems  twice  a year — think  o’  that  ! — on  Easter 
Day  and  Whitsunday — tho’  I must  say  as  Sam  ’Opkins  (he  were  fust 
bass)  and  Titus  Trott  (he  were  tenor)  them  never  would  keep  to- 
gether when  them  sung  ; they  allers  ’peared  to  be  runnin’  arter  each 
other.  New  parson  (us  allers  called  him  new  parson)  he  said  as  my 
voice  “ warn’t  true.”  La,  bless  ’ee,  ’twere  truer  nor  Sam’s,  tho’  I say 
it ; but  there,  Sam  he  was  ever  the  chap  to  play  fust  fiddle,  as  the 
sayin’  is.  But  us  did  it  somehow,  and  the  folks  all  fedgied1  to  it ! 

Well,  Miss  Twinch,  as  lives  up  to  “ The  May  Trees,”  ’er  calls 
herself  a old  maid,  but  her’s  the  sort  o’  old  maids  I takes  to — spry 
and  cheerful  as  a grig,  wi’  a kind  word  for  arl.  As  I was  a-saying,  her 
had  a friend  come  to  bide  along  wi’  she  last  Michaelmass,  and  this 
leddy  was  fust-rate  to  her  pianny  moosic.  So  arter  a bit  her  says,  so 
I’ve  a-yeard  tell — 

“ Why  can’t  us  get  up  summat  among  the  natives  ? ” 

Why  she  called  we  “ natives  ” I don’t  know,  I’m  sure ; her’d  been 
to  furrin  parts,  so  them  said  ; may  be  them  talks  loike  she  do  there. 

And  new  parson  he  took  up  the  notion  foinely,  so  he  asked  fust 
one  on  ’em,  and  then  t’other,  this  lad  and  that,  till  by’m-bye  he  got 
arl  the  young  chaps  and  maidens  to  join  what  them  called  “Our 
Glee  Club”! 

Parson  he  come  to  I,  and  says  he — 

“ Peter,  you’ve  got  a main  good  bass  voice  still  left  ’ee,  so  ’ee 
must  join  our  club.” 

So  I went  wi’  the  young  folks  once  a week  to  the  Vicarage,  and 
us  was  seated  loike  the  quality,  so  I tell  ’ee ; for  us  sat  in  the  booti- 
ful  drarin’-room,  and  the  leddies  was  there,  and  them  shook  hands 
with  us  and  made  us  welcome  jest  about.  I was  most  afeard  to 
sit  upon  the  chairs  there,  they  was  that  soft  and  downy. 

Miss,  as  was  bidin’  along  o’  Miss  Twinch,  her  played  the  pianny 
jest  about,  not  a bit  loike  Mary  Jane  (I’ve  told  ’ee  of  she  afore),  but 
her  twiddled  them  black  and  white  notes  jest  prutty  sure-ly ! and 
her  would  say,  “ Now  trubbles,”  and  the  rest  on  us  listened,  whiles 
some  of  the  maidens  would  tune  up. 

Then  her’d  say,  “ Now  altoes,”  and  more  maids  would  sing. 

But  when  us  bass  sung,  eh,  ’twere  foine,  I tell  ’ee ! why,  even 
Farmer  Danells  asked  to  join  the  club,  the  folks  talked  so  ’bout 
us,  tho’  none  of  us  know’d  as  he  could  sing  no  more  nor  a crow,  but 
he  come  and  tuned  up  a most  amazin’.  My ! how  he  beamed  on 
Miss  at  the  pianny ; seemed  to  I he  were  a bit  sweet  on  she,  for  arl 
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she  were  a gintale  leddy — ay,  Farmer  Danells  he  be  a small  chap, 
but  he  holds  his  head  high — most  o’  them  little  ’uns  do— and  he’s  a 
widow  man  too ! 

Arter  we’d  practised  a goodish  biff  new  parson  he  says  to  us  one 
night — 

“ We’ll  have  a concert,  and  our  Glee^Club  shall  ’stonish  arl  the 
folks.  What  do  ’ee  say  to  that?”  sezs  he,  for  he’s  a merry  gen’elma'n 
when  he  ain’t  preachin’. 

The  notion  took  wi’  us  jest  ’bout,  and  so  us  set  to  work  to 
practise  four  “ glees,”  as  them’s  called,  and  there  was  one,  “ Land, 
ho ! ” wi’  a right  down  prutty  tune ; but  Farmer  Danells  and  Sam 
’Opkins,  them  would  sing  it  loike  this  ’ere  : 

Land  who-o  ! land  who-o ! hurroar  ! 

’stead  of  singin’  it  proper,  loike  we  did : 

Land-how  ! land -how  ! hurrare  ! 

How  moithered  Miss  and  parson  was  wi’  them  two  chaps  sure-ly ! 

Then  there  was  a G flat  as  the  “ trubbles  ” ’ad  a rare  job  wi’ ; 
but  why  moosic  folks  want  ter  chop  and  change  about  so  fairly 
puzzles  I,  for  Miss  sezs  as  G flat  be  the  same  note  on  the  pianny  as 
F sharp,  and  her  said  summat  ’bout  “ raizin’  a semi-tone,  and  a- 
lowerin’  him.”  La ! none  on  us  took  in  the  sense  of  it,  tho’  us  arl 
looked  wise-like,  as  if  us  did,  and  studied  our  moosic  books  wi’out 
understandin’  what  us  saw  there ! and,  most  of  arl,  Farmer  Danells, 
he  stood  there  wi’  his  head  co-cked  o’  one  side,  for  arl  the  world  loike 
my  son  Tom’s  magpie. 

Well,  as  I was  a-sayin’,  us  practised  on  and  on  till  I ’clare  to  ’ee 
that  sometimes  at  these  practisings  the  sweat  a run  down  off  us 
terrible ; as  to  the  maidens,  bless  ’ee  ! them  shone  loike  as  ’ee  might 
have  waxed  their  faces,  as  I may  say,  wi’  the  exertion  of  it.  Sam 
’Opkins,  he  were  allers  a rough  sort  o’  chap  ; I’ve  seen  him  wipe  his 
bald  head  wi’  his  coat  sleeve;  but,  la  ! that  ain’t  quality  ways,  and  so 
his  darter  Saray  Ann  told  him  when  her  sees  him  do  it. 

I must  say  as  we  got  a bit  skeered  when  the  concert  was  to  be; 
yet  ’twere  foine,  I tell  ’ee;  ne’er  a one  had  been  afore.  Abram 
Jaffrey  (he  be  nigh  upon  96)  he  sezs  he  ne’er  saw  “sich  gammicks 
in  arl  his  days,”  and  new  parson  he’d  set  his  moind  upon  ’avin’  it 
jest  about  grand.  He  had  a platform,  as  they  calls  it,  put  up  in  the 
skule-room  wi’  red  cloth  put  down  for  us  to  stand  on,  wi’  ferns  and 
flowers  in  pots,  and  lamps,  too  ! And,  there  was  quality  prices  for 
the  seats,  loike  up  to  Lunnon,  they  tells  I : one  shillin’  for  the 
gentry  (them  had  chairs  to  sit  on);  and  sixpence  and  thruppence, 
them  sat  on  forms  wi’  backs  to  ’em,  and  arl  to  hear  us  sing  ! 
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So  there  us  singers  sat  on  this  platform,  dressed  in  our  Sunday 
clothes  ; the  young  chaps  put  flowers  in  their  coats  and  the  maidens 
had  posies  in  the  bosoms ; ’twere  a sight  to  see,  I tell  ’ee  ! and  a 
mort  of  folks  came  too  ! 

Then  Miss  her  played  the  pianny  ; my  ! her  made  the  moosic 
rattle  out  fust-rate  ; arter  that  a young  gen’elman,  as  bides  along  o’ 
Doctor,  he  played  the  fiddle  jest  ’bout  pretty;  ’tis  very  wondrous  how 
them  does  it ; and  a young  ’ooman  from  Varncombe  her  said  a 
piece  o’  poetry  wi’out  ne’er  a book,  said  it  arl  out  of  her  head,  as  the 
sayin’  is. 

Then  new  parson  he  made  a sort  o’  sign  to  we — my  ! how  my 
heart  did  thump  agin  my  ribs,  to  be  sure — and  us  got  up  ; they  glees 
was  jest  ’bout  bootiful.  I tell  ’ee  plain,  us  bass  took  the  parts,  eh, 
foine  ! why  our  notes  seemed  to  come  from  our  boots,  they  was  that 
deep  down.  I give  Sam  ’Opkins  a nudge  o’  the  arm  when  us  come 
to  “ Land  who,”  ’cos  I see  as  Miss  her  face  was  gettin’  as  red  as  a 
turkey-cock’s,  as  the  saying  is,  for  her  knew  what  be  cornin’,  and  I’m 
derned  if  the  gaffer  didn’t  sing  out  “ Hoor-roar  ” like  a chap  d’mented. 
I was  nigh  ’pon  punchin’  his  ’ead,  and  should  a done,  only  ’twould 
a been  spilin’  my  manners  afore  the  gentry  ; ’sides  I was  allers  well- 
behaved  ever  since  I were  a youngster. 

But  the  folks  they  clapped  their  hands  and  cried  “ Encore,”  which 
means  “ Do  it  again,”  and  us  did  ; and  then  us  sang  “ God  Save  the 
Queen.” 

And  if  ’ee  would  loike  to  hear  more  ’bout  “Our  Glee  Club” 
maybe  I’ll  tell  ’ee  something  else  some  day. 
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Ouida  AND  Mr.  Ruskin. 

EVERYTHING  that  Ouida  says  concerning  the  cruelty  still 
practised  on  animals  by  those  who  call  themselves  civilised 
has  my  assent,  and  I have  more  than  once  quoted  for  the  benefit 
of  my  readers  her  indignant  utterances  and  complaints.  She  is  once 
more  “on  the  war-path,”  if  I may  use  such  a phrase  to  denote  what 
is  essentially  a mission  of  peace.  In  her  latest  paper  on  her  pet 
subject,  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century , and  called  after  the 
famous  speech  of  Portia  “ The  Quality  of  Mercy,”  she  once  more 
urges  on  a world  all  but  deaf  to  her  pleading  the  claims  upon  our 
consideration  of  the  wild  animals  we  indiscreetly  and  brutally  destroy. 
This  time  she  fortifies  herself  with  an  utterance  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  deep, 
subtle,  and  pregnant  with  meaning  and  feeling,  but  little  likely  to 
win  general  acceptance.  “ Whosoever,”  says  the  author  of  “ Fors 
Clavigera  ” “ is  not  actively  kind  is  cruel.”  A nobly  sympathetic 
motto,  and  one  which  Ouida  says  is  “an  absolute  truth,  though  un- 
fortunately a truth  which  is  very  little  heeded.”  Not  much  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  heeded  in  consequence  of  the  approval  and  publicity 
which  Ouida,  and  after  her  myself,  have  tried  to  afford  it.  It  is  above 
the  reach  of  all  except  the  few  who  accept  the  teaching  of  Coleridge, 
that — 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

and  of  Wordsworth — 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels  ; 

and  for  them  it  is  scarcely  needed.  Little  likely  is  it  to  win  its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  those  higher  classes  whose  supremacy  was  obtained 
as  captains,  and  who,  now  that  wars  are  no  longer  lasting  or  nume- 
rous, find  their  nearest  approach  to  it  or  best  simulation  of  it  in  the 
chase.  Many  changes  and  transformations  will  have  to  be  made 
before  the  general  sentiment  prevails  that  sport  is  cruelty.  A far 
better  chance  of  hearing  have  those  who  urge  the  return  to  the  sports 
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of  our  ancestors — bull-  and  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  prize- 
fighting— than  those  who  claim  the  mildest  limitation  of  slaughter, 
even  the  substitution  of  clay  pigeons  for  the  blue-rocks,  in  the 
destruction  of  which  our  jeunesse  doree  finds  the  highest  proof  of  its 
skill  and  prowess. 


English  Inhumanity. 


O constantly  have  I championed  the  cause  that  Ouida  has  at 


O heart,  that  my  chief  fear  is  lest  my  readers  should  weary  of 
my  iteration.  It  is  only,  however,  by  a constant  siege  with  frequent 
attacks  that  the  twin  fortresses  of  ignorance  and  cruelty  can  be 
carried.  While  a firm  ally  of  the  brilliant  lady  in  question,  I fear  she 
is  too  uncompromising.  She  aims  at  an  object  not  too  high  for  aim, 
but  so  distant  that  she  is  likely  to  discourage  those  who  might  be  won 
over  to  a less  exacting  religion.  It  is  to  people  of  the  world  she 
makes  appeal,  and  not  to  visionaries  or  enthusiasts.  The  latter  are 
already  won  over.  Those  by  whom  religions  are  established  do  not 
often  make  the  portals  too  stern  and  forbidding.  The  very  nun  who 
is  to  be  cloistered  and  shut  for  life  from  the  warmth  and  beauty  of 
life  is  kissed  and  caressed  until  the  final  step  is  taken.  Ouida  is 
indeed  at  the  same  time  too  optimistic  and  too  pessimistic  in  her 
views.  She  believes  in  a future  progress  for  human  nature  such  as 
is  attainable  only  by  long  continuous  effort  or  by  some  great  outburst 
of  public  sympathy  such  as  that  to  which  we  owe  the  Crusades.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  seems  to  disbelieve  in  the  progress  that  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made.  Telling  the  story  of  the  Roman  who  “ wrung 
the  neck  of  the  dove  which  took  refuge  in  his  bosom  from  the  pur- 
suing bird  of  prey,  and  was  stoned  by  his  fellow-citizens,”  she  denies 
that  such  an  act  would  in  these  days  produce  any  movement  of 
indignation.  Here  she  goes  beyond  her  brief.  Wounded  birds  have, 
as  she  points  out,  their  necks  wrung  at  Hurlingham  “ without  the 
slightest  emotion  of  sorrow  or  effort  at  censure.”  This  is  true,  and  our 
fairest  and  best-bred  women  behold  it  done  without,  more’s  the  pity, 
“ turning  a hair.”  This  is  a part  of  the  inherent  cruelty  of  sport 
which  I never  deny.  The  birds  are  wounded,  however,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  incapable  of  maintaining  their  existence.  Some  notion  of 
mercy  accordingly  may,  and  perhaps  does,  animate  the  action  of  ter- 
minating their  existence.  I do  not  believe  that  the  women,  hardened 
though  they  be,  would  not  be  revolted  by  an  act  such  as  that  indicated 
in  the  story. 
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Is  Cruelty  an  English  Attribute? 

OT  long  since,  a young  and  beautiful  Englishwoman  “ of  the 


l'N  great  world  ” said  to  Ouida,  “ Yes,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
move  them  [<?y.  people  of  fashion]  to  any  feeling  for  animals.  You 
can  get  them  to  do  something  for  people,  because  they  think  it  does 
them  good  with  the  masses,  keeps  off  revolution,  and  helps  in  can- 
vassing. But  for  cruelty  they  do  not  care  in  the  least.”  Let  us 
here  distinguish.  This  charge  is  true,  and  it  is  untrue.  For  cruelty 
practised  in  the  pursuit  of  sport,  sportsmen  care  little  or  nothing,  any 
more  than  gentlewomen  care  for  the  extermination  of  beautiful 
birds  in  South  America  in  order  to  provide  them  with  carcases  for 
their  hats  or  feathers  for  their  hair.  My  own  girls,  who  while  under 
my  control  abstained  from  such  atrocities,  relapsed  when  free  from 
parental  control.  “The  hat  was  such  a duck,  was  so  becoming  ; be- 
sides, the  bird  was  not  killed  for  her.  It  was  dead  already.”  Such 
dismal  fallacies  are  familiar  enough  to  those  who  seek  to  lead  people 
to  higher  aims.  Woman,  I fear,  is  almost  incurable  in  these  respects. 
A great  advance  in  the  method  of  treating  animals  as  distinguished 
from  beasts  of  chase  has,  however,  arisen  during  my  time.  A man 
who  behaved  with  brutality  to  a horse  even  in  the  hunting-field 
would  be  the  object  of  unfriendly  or  contemptuous  demonstrations. 
I am  not  sure  that  the  use  of  the  spur,  as  it  is  used  on  the  race- 
course or  in  the  hunting-field,  is  not  brutality.  Something  must  be 
allowed,  however,  for  feeling  long  transmitted.  Until  we  are  sure, 
moreover,  that  we  have  extirpated  war,  or  learnt  how  to  use  bicycles 
on  broken  ground  for  cavalry  charges,  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  deprive  our  Nimrods  of  spurs.  Among  peaceable  folk, 
meanwhile,  the  change  of  sentiment  is  remarkable.  I have  fre- 
quently had  in  the  course  of  a life  principally  spent  in  London  to 
interfere  with  men  ill-using  horses.  In  early  days  the  occasions 
were  numerous,  and  involved  some  peril,  since  I had  to  be  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  back  up  my  remonstrances  by  personal  exertions. 
Very  much  fewer  are  the  cases  at  present  in  which  interference  is 
necessary.  Public  sentiment  is  now  so  dead  against  the  human 
brute,  that  a sulky  or  contemptuous  look  or  a muttered  imprecation 
is  all  on  which,  when  rebuked,  he  ventures. 


What  is  Cruelty? 


M I finally  to  regard  as  cruel  all  who  indulge  in  sport  ? I know 


jT\.  the  practice  of  it  would  be  cruel  for  me.  Is  every  votary  of 
the  gentle  art  to  be  branded  ? Am  I to  condemn  that  best  of  men 
and  greatest  of  painters  who,  at  the  moment  I write,  is  happily  at 
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rest  from  his  struggle  with  the  most  dreaded  of  diseases,  and  whose 
only  relaxation  for  years  was  his  salmon  river?  Or  that  inspired 
writer,  humourist,  poet,  essayist,  folk-loreist,  philosopher,  who,  when  he 
is  not  enlightening  the  world  or  chaffing  his  antagonists  through  pages 
not  wholly  unlike  these,  is  meditating  with  what  fly — alas  ! I know  not 
their  names,  and  cannot  make  the  slightest  pretence  to  erudition — he 
shall  beguile  the  monster  lurking  in  the  Scottish  pool  ? If  I turn  my 
back  on  all  who  hunt,  shoot,  and  fish,  I shall  have  to  forego  the 
intimacy  of  men  it  is  a pleasure  and  an  honour  to  know.  One  must 
have  in  these  matters  what  Macaulay  calls  a robust  and  not  a 
valetudinarian  virtue.  Instead  of  scolding,  one  must  lead,  if  one  may, 
into  more  humane  notions.  Success  may  not  be  speedy  or  brilliant. 
Let  us  think,  however,  of  the  cost  and  value  of  each  Hebrew, 
Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist  who  is  won  by  missionary  effort  to 
Christianity.  In  matters  such  as  these,  example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept or  reprobation.  Besides,  we  are  making  some  way,  slow  but 
sure,  and  that  in  spite  of  effort  continuous  and  insidious  to  lead  us 
back  into  barbarism. 


Educational  Training. 


HE  most  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  the  spread  of  education 


i may  finally  beget  gentler  sentiments.  The  poets  one  and  all 
are  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Who  could  kill  or  even  imprison  a skylark 
or  a nightingale  after  reading  the  odes  of  Shelley  and  Keats  ? Who 
even  can  rob  a nest  when  he  learns  from  Tennyson  to  think  how 


all  the  music  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  egg  of  the  nightingale. 


But  the  process  will  be  slow,  and  we  are  hardly  even  going  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  not  easy  to  communicate  to  boys  in  whom 
something  like  instinct  has  not  implanted  it,  a taste  for  poetry. 
Our  present  system  of  tuition,  indeed,  seems  to  go  in  quite  another 
direction.  Things  far  more  important  even  than  the  lesson  of 
kindness  to  animals  are  neglected.  So  long  as  a boy  can  pass  a 
certain  standard  all  that  is  desired  is  obtained.  The  discipline 
which  is  the  chief  influence  of  education,  and  without  which  noble 
characters  cannot  be  made,  is  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten,  and 
the  native  turbulence  and  insolence  of  a boy  is  not  only  not 
checked  but  is  fostered.  All  that  is  noblest  in  English  history  is 
due  to  the  discipline  which,  I am  sorry  to  sa3',  our  schoolmasters 
have  not  the  energy,  the  desire,  or  the  capacity  to  enforce. 
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A MUSICAL  TRANSMIGRA  TION. 


By  Nimmo  Christie. 


I. 


HE  Monastery  of  St.  Adelhard  is  still  to  be  seen  by  anyone 


1 who  cares  to  stray  for  a few  jniles  from  the  beaten  track 
of  the  tourist.  It  lies  on  a southern  slope  of  the  Auvergne  moun- 
tains, and  commands  a wide  view  of  a fertile  land  teeming  with  corn 
and  wine.  The  country  is,  doubtless,  much  as  it  was  three  centuries 
ago,  when  the  abbot  was  lord  of  its  wealth  for  miles  around  ; but 
to'-day  his  slender  possessions  are  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  in 
decent  poverty  the  diminished  congregation  of  monks  that  here 
chants  matins  and  vespers.  In  its  glory  the  monastery  owned  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  meadows  and  cornfields,  horses  and  cattle, 
and  dispensed  hospitality  with  a royal  hand.  But  now,  in  its 
decadence,  the  solitary  visitor  is  dreaded,  lest  there  should  not  be 
sufficient  in  the  pantry  to  furnish  forth  a worthy  meal  for  him. 

In  the  days  when  Henry  of  Navarre  reigned  over  France,  it  was 
one  morning  intimated  to  the  then  abbot  that  he  might  shortly 
expect  the  arrival  of  a youth  destined  for  the  monastic  life.  As  this 
intimation  was  made  by  the  powerful  Due  de  Layau,  and  a fitting 
gift  in  money  and  land  was  bestowed  on  the  monastery  as  a 
recompense,  the  abbot  neither  considered  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the 
cnarge,  nor  to  inquire  too  carefully  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
candidate.  He  was  well  accustomed  to  such  transactions,  where 
men  of  noble  blood  and  illustrious  name  took,  without  obvious 
reason,  a deep  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those  having  no  legal  claim 
to  either. 

In  due  course  the  youth  appeared,  and  was  at  once  put  in  training. 
His  novitiate  over,  he  became  the  fully  fledged  monk  Dom  Simon. 
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Most  of  the  brethren  excelled  in  some  particular  work  connected 
with  the  community.  Some  devoted  themselves  to  gardening  and 
the  pruning  of  the  apple-trees  ; some  attended  to  the  vineyards ; 
others  with  artistic  tastes  were  cunning  in  the  illumination  of  missals 
and  the  engrossing  of  manuscripts.  Dom  Simon  alone  seemed  to 
have  no  call  to  any  vocation.  He  had  been  everything  by  turns, 
but  in  no  employment  had  he  made  himself  skilful,  or  even  tolerably 
proficient.  When  a corner  of  the  garden  had  been  placed  in  his 
charge,  as  soon  as  the  seasons  would  permit  he  was  raising  onions 
and  lilies  cheek  by  jowl ! Transferred  to  the  scriptorium,  he  speedily 
spoiled  so  many  valuable  parchments,  that  for  several  weeks  he  had 
to  go  on  half-rations  till  their  value  was  made  good.  It  was  the 
same  with  everything  he  was  put  to.  True,  he  occasionally  hooked  a 
fish  for  Friday’s  dinner,  but  more  often,  when  on  an  angling  excur- 
sion, he  spent  his  time  a-dream  on  his  back  in  a meadow,  or  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  ascending  lark. 

Needless  to  say,  such  conduct  met  with  the  sternest  reproof — 
without,  however,  effecting  any  improvement  in  it.  At  last  everyone 
concluded  that  Simon  was  intellectually  deficient.  This  was  gathered 
more  from  his  actions  than  his  words,  for  he  was  a man  of  scanty 
speech — possibly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  possessed  an  un- 
wieldy tongue  and  a harsh  voice.  To  a monk,  who  spends  so  much 
of  his  time  in  chanting,  a sweet  voice  is  a precious  gift,  and  the  want 
of  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Dom  Simon  never  opened  his  lips  in 
song.  Contrary  to  custom  this  certainly  was,  for  those  of  his  brethren 
who  sang  the  loudest  were  not  the  most  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
voice.  Their  principle  was  to  atone  for  lack  of  quality  by  an  over- 
plus of  quantity.  Such  was  not  Simon’s  view.  If  he  could  not  sing 
melodiously,  he  could  at  least  be  silent.  Thus  he  still  further  con- 
firmed the  choristers  in  their  impressions  as  to  his  mental  weakness. 

At  one  time  the  abbot  had  observed  Dom  Simon’s  musical 
abstinence,  and  had  thought  that,  it  might  be,  this  arose  from  capacity 
rather  than  the  want  of  it.  An  idea  had  occurred  to  him  that  this 
ability  (if  it  existed)  might  find  expression  on  the  organ.  He  had 
broached  the  subject  to  the  organist — an  old  man,  whose  growing 
infirmities  made  his  performances  so  painful  to  listen  to  that  the 
abbot  had  conceived  the  intention  of  classing  them  as  penances  for 
venial  sins.  But,  deaf  and  blind  as  the  old  man  was  becoming,  he 
would  neither  give  instruction  on  his  instrument  nor  allow  anyone 
to  practise  on  it,  so  that  Simon’s  talent  yet  remained  to  be  proved. 

Years  passed,  and  with  them  all  hope  of  getting  any  useful  labour 
out  of  Simon.  It  appeared  as  if  his  life  were  to  produce  nothing. 
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He  was  not  even  beautiful  to  look  at ; and  his  garments  were  far 
from  gorgeous,  although  he  toiled  not,  neither  did  he  spin.  But 
a day  of  awakening  from  his  long  sleep  was  at  hand,  and  he,  the 
imbecile,  the  weak-minded  dreamer,  was  to  make  his  monastery 
celebrated  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 

His  opportunity  came  when  a chest  of  viols,  fashioned  by  Amati, 
was  presented  to  the  monastery.  “ Here  is  a chance  for  Simon  ” 
said  the  abbot  to  himself,  and  sending  for  the  simpleton,  he  in- 
formed him  that  he  proposed  placing  the  bass  viol  in  his  charge. 
At  the  same  time,  he  urged  the  monk  to  pay  great  heed  to  the 
teacher  who  had  come  to  give  instruction  on  the  new  instruments. 

Simon  received  the  news  with  trembling  delight,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  existence,  applied  himself  with  energy  to  study.  And  not 
in  vain.  The  services  in  the  chapel  were  henceforth  not  a weariness 
to  singers  or  listeners,  but  a source  of  highest  pleasure.  Where  the 
monotonous  tones  of  the  organ,  fingered  by  the  deaf  old  player,  had 
sent  everyone  to  sleep,  layman  and  monk  now  feared  to  let  their 
attention  wander  for  an  instant  lest  they  should  lose  a single  one  of 
the  rich  and  varied  notes  that  throbbed  from  Simon’s  viol.  It 
mattered  not  -what  chant — however  dismal  or  hard — was  being  sung, 
the  accompaniment  was  always  beautiful  and  heart-moving — now 
wildly  sad,  now  entrancingly  sweet.  Simon’s  name  was  soon  known 
far  and  wTide.  Nobles  thronged  to  Mass,  where  it  seemed  to  their 
unaccustomed  ears  as  if  an  angelic  chorus  blended  with  the  deep 
voices  of  the  monks.  Surely,  they  considered,  this  is  the  very  gate 
of  Paradise ! 

Dom  Simon  himself  had  no  thought  of  anything  save  his  instru- 
ment, and  how  he  could  best  use  it.  When  not  playing  in  chapel,  he 
was  practising  in  his  cell.  He  scarcely  found  time  for  food  and 
repose.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  his  notes  were  to  be  heard,  so 
that  it  came  to  be  that  one  could  not  think  of  the  monastery  without 
his  music  also  stealing  on  the  mind’s  ear,  even  as  it  is  impossible  to 
sever  the  scent  of  the  incense  from  the  memory  of  a chapel.  Till  he 
died,  after  many  long  years,  his  skill  and  fame  went  on  increasing. 
Outside  his  art  he  was  to  the  end  as  a child  of  five.  It  was  a saying 
that  his  mind  and  soul  were  in  his  instrument.  He  lived  in  his 
music,  and  in  his  music  only. 

When  he  passed  away,  there  was  great  lamentation,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  monastery.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  something  was 
lost  that  could  not  be  regained.  The  country-folk  had  regarded  him 
for  years  as  a being  not  altogether  of  this  world,  and  when  they  heard 
that  on  the  night  of  his  decease  the  strings  of  his  bass  viol  had 
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snapped  with  a mournful  sound,  they  were  more  than  ever  confirmed 
in  their  views.  But  the  educated  monks  said  that  it  was  only  the 
moist  weather  that  had  affected  the  catgut. 

II. 

“ Ah  ! I thought  I should  catch  you  here,  Raoul.  Where  on 
earth  have  you  been  hiding  for  the  last  two  months  ? ” 

The  audience  had  just  issued  from  a concert  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 
and  Raoul,  one  of  the  performers,  as  he  also  stepped  into  the  street, 
was  addressed  in  the  foregoing  words  by  his  friend  and  compatriot, 
Paul  Dubois. 

Raoul  seemed  somewhat  put  out  at  being  spoken  to,  but  replied 
with  good -humour,  “ Ah,  Paul,  how  are  you  ? Yes,  it  is  long  since  I 
saw  you.” 

They  strolled  along  the  footway,  and  in  a moment  or  two  Paul 
added,  “ But  you  give  no  account  of  yourself ! For  three  weeks  I 
have  looked  for  you  everywhere.  Night  after  night  I have  visited  our 
old  haunts— the  cafe,  the  club,  the  billiard-room,  but  you  were  not  to 
be  found.  At  your  usual  hotel  they  told  me  you  had  gone  away, 
leaving  no  address.  I was  beginning  to  fear  you  were  ill,  when  I saw 
you  were  advertised  for  this  concert,  and  here  I am,  to  restore  you 
<to  the  society  which  is  pining  for  your  witty  voice.” 

“ And  to  which,  my  dear  Paul,  I have  said  farewell.” 

“ Farewell ! You  are  jesting.  What  will  our  supper  parties  be 
without  you  ? Why,  to-night  I have  taken  it  upon  me  to  ask  Marie 
and  Melusine  to  a petit  souper  in  M.  Ribot’s — cabinet  number  1 2,  you 
remember  ? — and  our  sweet  young  friends  are  wild  with  delight  to 
think  they  are  to  see  you  again.” 

“ Marie  and  Melusine  will  not  prove  inconsolable,  I assure  you. 
For  your  own  kind  intentions  you  have  my  warmest  thanks  ; but  I 
cannot  accept  your  hospitality.  The  fact  is,  I have  given  up  all  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

Paul  was  so  astonished  that  he  took  his  friend  by  the  arm,  stood 
stock  still  in  the  street,  and  looked  inquiringly  into  his  face. 

“ It  is  quite  true,”  added  Raoul.  “ I’m  weary  of  all  the  bustle 
and  noise,  and  the  reckless  life  we’ve  been  leading  ; and,  as  the 
newsboys  say,  ‘ I’ve  chucked  it  up,’  and  gone  in  for  quiet.” 

“ Whew  ! ” whistled  Paul.  Then  he  was  silent  for  a time, 
cogitating.  “ Salvation  Army  ? ” at  length  he  queried. 

Raoul  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

“ Blue  ribbon  ? Church  and  Stage  Guild  ? Theosophy  ? Stead- 
ism  ?— Well,  I can’t  make  it  out  ! ” 
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“ And  you  never  will,  unless  I enlighten  you.” 

“ I’m  downright  sorry  we’re  to  lose  you.  Won’t  you  have  just 
one  parting  glass  of ” 

“ Not  for  worlds,  thanks  ! ” 

“This  is  a change  indeed,  Raoul.  Are  we  never  again  to 
hear  together  the  chimes  at  midnight?  Well,  well,  everything 
comes  to  an  end ! I must  be  off  to  do  what  I can  to  entertain 
Marie  and  her  friend.  How  I shall  manage  without  your  assistance 
I cannot  imagine.  Good-night,  old  man  : you  played  spendidly.  By- 
the-by,  the  adagio  was  immense.” 

They  shook  hands,  and  were  about  to  part  at  Piccadilly  Circus, 
when,  as  if  acting  from  a sudden  impulse,  Raoul  drew  a card  from 
his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  his  friend.  “ Come  and  see  me  to-morrow 
afternoon,  Paul ; I’ve  a strange  story  to  tell  you.  Good-night. 
Regrets  to  Melusine.” 

“ Pentonville  ! ” exclaimed  Dubois,  peering  at  the  card  in  the  dim 
light.  “ Why,  he  has  taken  a ’bus  ! Mon  Dieu ! Raoul  in  a Penton- 
ville ’bus ! He’s  going  to  be  married  and  is  saving  money ! — that 
must  be  the  explanation.” 

Next  afternoon  found  Paul  Dubois  at  his  friend’s  residence.  The 
house  was  set  in  a dingy  back-lying  square,  and,  if  it  had  no  other 
merit,  had  certainly  that  of  being  quiet.  “ A change  this,”  reflected 
the  visitor,  “from  the  bustling  and  wicked  little  French  hotel  off 
Regent  Street ! ” 

Raoul  was  seated  at  his  violoncello  when  Paul  entered,  and  so 
engrossed  was  he  in  his  playing  that  he  did  not  observe  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  door.  Without  noise,  Paul  took  a seat  and  waited 
till  the  piece  was  finished.  He  recognised  the  melody — it  was  the 
adagio  Raoul  had  performed  at  the  concert.  The  strain  was  of  a 
sombre  and  somewhat  rugged  character,  but  withal  very  beautiful.  Its 
harmonies  were  unusual,  although  simple — to  some  modern  musicians 
they  might  have  sounded  childish;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
so  impressive  that  Paul,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  best  music,  and 
not  easily  moved  by  what  was  unworthy,  felt  that  he  was  listening  to 
the  work  of  a master.  As  the  piece  progressed,  he  mentally  analysed 
it,  questioning  himself  as  to  what  so  deeply  touched  him.  It  could 
scarcely  be  the  melody,  for  though  that  was  lovely,  he  understood  it 
thoroughly,  and  could  have  written  it  down  without  effort.  Nor,  he 
considered,  was  it  the  progression  of  chords.  Could  it  be  the  tones 
of  the  instrument  ? He  listened  intently,  closing  his  eyes  the  while. 
Surely  he  heard  more  than  the  mere  notes  of  a violoncello ! He 
could  fancy  there  came  to  his  ear  the  singing  of  a choir — a choir 
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of  men’s  voices,  far  away  and  faint,  but  distinct ; a choir  which  did 
not  adhere  to  the  music  that  welled  from  Raoul’s  ’cello,  but  kept 
its  own  independent,  but  never  discordant,  path.  The  player’s 
quavers  and  crotchets  ornamented  that  plain  highway  of  song 
as  flowers  adorn  a country  lane.  In  perfect  sympathy,  voices  and 
’cello  swelled  together,  till  it  seemed  to  the  listener  as  if  the  room 
would  not  be  able  to  contain  the  sound  ; then  the  strains  became 
fainter  and  slower,  fainter  and  slower,  till  the  ’cello’s  last  low  note 
was  echoed  from  an  infinite  distance  by  the  unseen  chorus. 

It  was  quite  half  a minute  till  Paul’s  pulse  resumed  its  normal 
steady  beat,  so  much  had  he  been  excited  by  the  music.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  Raoul  sitting  as  if  in  meditation,  the  bow  still 
in  his  hand,  the  viol  at  his  knee.  Rising,  Paul  touched  the  player 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said  “Raoul !” 

With  a face  in  which  terror  was  plainly  visible,  the  ’cellist  turned 
towards  Dubois. 

“ Ah,  it’s  only  you,  Paul  ! ” he  gasped,  and  then  sank  into  a chair. 

“ Of  course  it  is  I.  One  would  think  I was  a ghost  from  the 
greeting  you  give  me.  What  a player  you  are  becoming,  old  fellow  ! 
Do  you  know,  I fancied  I was  listening  to  a full  chorus  just  now  in 
addition  to  your  fiddle.  I did  not  think  catgut  and  horsehair  could 
have  done  it.” 

“ Ah  ! you  heard  it.  It  is  no  dream,  then  ! ” exclaimed  Raoul. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?  You  are  simply  rather  clever  at 
double-stopping,  I suppose.  By-the-by,  what  piece  were  you  playing? 
A quaint,  old-world  affair  it  is.” 

“ I don’t  know.  It  has  no  name,  and  no  composer,  unless  I can 
claim  it  as  my  own,  which  I greatly  doubt.” 

“ Really,  my  dear  Raoul,  you  are  very  mysterious  to-day.  If  you 
are  the  composer,  acknowledge  it ; there’s  nothing]to  be  ashamed  of, 
I’m  sure.” 

“ I tell  you  the  simple  truth,  Paul.  I don’t  know  whether  it 
is  mine  or  not.  Certainly  I never  heard  it  anywhere,  nor  did  I 

ever  see  it  in  print ; but  I have  reasons  for  doubting However, 

I asked  you  here  to  tell  you  the  story,  and  the  story  you  shall  have  ; 
only  I beg  of  you  to  treat  it  seriously.  I was  on  the  Continent  in 
the  autumn,  as  you  know,  and  a jolly  time  I had  of  it  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Milan.  I leturned  to  London  by  a rather  roundabout 
route,  and  was  forced  one  night  by  stress  of  weather  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  an  old  monastery  in  the  Auvergnes — St.  Adelhard’s,  I 
think  they  call  it.  The  monks  there  have  fallen  on  hard  times,  and 
need  all  the  money  they  can  get.  So,  hearing  that  I was  a musician, 
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they  offered  to  sell  me  some  fine  Amatis,  for  which  they  had  little 
use — the  organ  sufficing  for  their  musical  necessities.  I fell  in  with 
their  views,  and  this  ’cello  is  the  prize  I brought  away  with  me.” 

" And  a real  prize  it  is.  In  good  condition,  too.” 

“ It  is  an  instrument  of  ten  thousand  ! I had  been  struck  by  its 
quality  when  I first  tried  it  at  St.  Adelhard’s,  but  not  till  I was  in 
London  did  I fully  understand — or  rather,  was  I fully  aware  of — its 
extraordinary  powers.  As  you  have  noticed,  it  seems  not  merely  to 
give  forth  its  own  proper  tone,  but  at  the  same  time  it  produces  the 
illusion— for  it  must  be  an  illusion,  don’t  you  think  so  ? — of  being  ac- 
companied by  distant  voices.” 

“ An  effect  of  echo,  no  doubt,”  struck  in  Paul  authoritatively. 
“ Harmonics,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Neither  you  nor  I were  ever 
strong  on  the  scientific  side  of  music,  you  know.” 

Raoul  shook  his  head  seriously.  “So  I thought  at  first,”  he 
continued,  “ but  I have  changed  my  mind.  Listen  ! You  remember 
that  gavotte  of  Popper’s  I used  to  play  ? ” 

“ Excellent  well.  A tune  of  infinite  caprice.  I was  surprised  you 
gave  us  nothing  but  solemnity  last  night.” 

“ The  ’cello  absolutely  refuses  to  phrase  anything  trivial.” 

Paul  laughed,  and  asked,  “ Then  why  not  use  another  ? ” 

“ My  dear  Paul,  I shall  finger  no  ’cello  but  this  while  I live.” 

A troubled  look  came  to  Paul’s  face.  Could  Raoul’s  brain  be 
softening  ? Really  his  conduct  was  very  peculiar  in  hiding  him- 
self for  weeks  in  this  outlandish  quarter  for  the  sake  of  an  old 
fiddle. 

“ Do  not  doubt  me,”  continued  Raoul ; “ I am  wedded  body 
and  soul  to  this  fiddle.  What  melodies  it  will  utter,  these  only  will 
I play  hereafter.” 

“ Then  it  seems  to  me,”  observed  Dubois,  with  an  ironical  smile, 
“ that  you  had  better  accept  a perpetual  engagement  at  some  chapel. 
You  cannot  expect  concert-goers  to  submit  cheerfully  to  a continual 
feast  of  plain-song.” 

“You  are  right,”  answered  Raoul  quietly.  “For  three  weeks  I 
have  been  playing  at  the  Bohemian  Chapel.” 

Paul  was  astounded.  “ And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  said, 
“ that  you  propose  giving  up  your  valuable  concert  connection  for 
such  a trumpery  engagement  ? Why,  you  won’t  make  three  guineas 
a week  at  it.” 

“ I can’t  justify  myself.  I know  it  must  seem  as  if  I were  mad  ; 
but  these  voices  ! — the  melancholy,  noble  sounds — ah  ! I cannot 
resist  them.” 
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“But  you  can  produce  your  melancholy,  noble  sounds  where 
they  will  be  more  remunerative.” 

Raoul  made  a gesture  of  dissent.  “ I have  already  told  you  that 
I cannot  claim  the  authorship  of  the  melody  you  have  heard. 
Neither  do  I claim  that  the  sounds,  whether  of  instrument  or  voices, 
are  caused  by  me.” 

“ What  terrible  nonsense  ! ” Paul  was  exclaiming,  when  Raoul 
signed  him  to  be  silent,  and  proceeded  : 

“ Sometimes  when  I am  playing  I feel  as  if  there  were  an 
invisible  presence  near  ; I fancy  I can  hear  the  rustle  of  garments ; 
and  once  or  twice  I have  caught  glimpses  of  a face,  indistinct,  as  if 
swathed  in  mist — an  old  man’s  face,  shaven,  and  in  a monkish  hood. 
Nor  is  this  all.  After  I had  been  a week  at  the  Bohemian  Chapel,  I 
was  unexpectedly  asked  to  play  a solo.  I had  nothing  prepared, 
and  allowed  my  bow  to  wander  over  the  strings  without  much 
design.  As  I proceeded,  however,  some  force  took  possession  of  me  ; 
my  fingers  were  directed  by  some  mysterious  power,  and  the  hymn 
which  you  know  came  in  all  its  singular  beauty  from  the  ’cello.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  / composed  it — unconsciously  even.  My  mind  could 
not  have  conceived  such  harmonies,  nor  could  my  fingers,  or  those 
of  any  other  living  being,  have  produced  an  effect  of  such  unearthly 
charm.  There  is  something,  dear  Paul,  more  than  human  here.  I 
confess  I am  no  longer  master  of  myself.  Sometimes  I fancy  my 
whole  nature  is  changed.  I am  a slave  to  these  mysterious  sounds. 
Where  they  are  to  be  heard  in  their  perfection— in  the  church — there 
henceforth  is  my  place.” 

Paul’s  efforts  to  dissuade  his  friend  from  what  he  considered  a 
mere  burying  of  his  talent  were  useless.  Raoul’s  mind  was  definitely 
fixed,  and  neither  his  instrument  nor  himself  was  ever  seen  on  the 
concert  platform  again. 


III. 

Many  years  later,  an  old  monk  was  playing  his  bass  viol  in  his  cell 
at  St.  Adelhard’s.  His  face  was  bare,  and  the  thin  fringe  of  hair 
that  encircled  his  head  was  grey.  “ Still,”  he  murmured,  “ the 
voices  ! always  the  voices  : but  my  old  friend  with  the  kind  face 
and  the  brown  cowl,  who  used  to  visit  me  at  twilight  and  silently 
listen — where  is  he  ? I never  see  him  now.  Is  he  gone  for  ever  ? 
I will  play  his  hymn  again — for  it  must  be  his — and  perhaps  he  will 
come  to-night.  It  used  never  to  fail  to  bring  him.” 

His  performance  was  interrupted  by  two  cf  the  younger  brethren 
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bursting  into  his  cell.  “ Oh,  ho  ! Brother  Raoul,”  cried  one  jest- 
ingly, “ you  never  told  us  you  had  had  your  portrait  painted.  Are 
you  setting  up  for  a beauty  ? ” 

“ My  portrait ! ” said  the  old  monk.  “ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ You  won’t  deny  that  this  is  your  face,  surely?  No  one  else 
will  own  to  it — of  that  I’m  sure.  Oh  ! there’s  no  doubt  about  it  ! ” 

Brother  Raoul  examined  the  oil-painting  handed  to  him.  It 
was  evidently  very  old,  and  represented  a monk  playing  a bass  viol. 
“ You  say  this  is  like  me  ? ” he  questioned.  “ I have  not  looked  in 
a mirror  for  years.” 

“ It  is  your  very  face—  not  a wrinkle  wanting.” 

“ Where  did  you  find  it  ? ” 

“ In  the  lumber-room  in  a pile  of  rubbish.” 

Long  and  ardently  Raoul  eyed  the  painting,  while  exultantly 
he  told  himself  that  here  was  the  image  of  him — the  shade — whom 
he  loved,  and  whose  absence  he  had  been  deploring.  “Yet,” 
thought  he,  “ they  say  it  is  me  ! ” Addressing  his  visitors,  he  said  : 
“There  is  some  writing  on  the  canvas.  Can  your  younger  eyes 
make  out  the  words  ? ” 

One  of  the  monks  rubbed  off  the  dust  that  obscured  the  letters, 
and  declared  the  inscription  to  be  “ Dom  Simon  and  his  Bass 
Viol.” 

Brother  Raoul  pondered  silently.  Then  he  said  : “ If  indeed  this 
be  my  portrait,  as  you  say — and  I am  not  concerned  to  deny  it — 
my  name  should  evidently  be,  not  Raoul,  but  Simon.  I will  to-day 
request  the  abbot’s  permission  to  be  so  addressed  in  time  to  come — 
should  he  deem  me  worthy  of  such  honour.” 
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AN  OLD  VILLAGE: 

IN  IMITATION. 

“ There’s  rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance  ; pray,  love,  remember  ...” 

MY  old  village  is  very  far  from  the  Richard  Jefferies  country, 
and  very  unlike  the  one  which  he  has  immortalised.  But  I 
feel  about  it  as  he  did  about  his  village.  It  is  many  years  since  I 
saw  it,  and,  like  him,  I do  not  want  to  see  it  again.  If  I did  see  it, 
it  would  be  another  Yarrow.  I do  not  want  to  see  it,  but  I want  to 
remember  it  as  it  was,  full  of  curious  links  with  the  past — links 
which  one  must  make  haste  to  chronicle,  or  they  too  will  fade.  And 
perhaps,  indeed,  most  of  those  links  exist  only  in  memory  now  : the 
half-timbered  houses,  the  ruined  castle  on  the  hill,  the  ruined  abbey 
low  among  the  cornfields — they  are  both  more  ruinous  now  ; the 
village  shop,  where  boots,  and  bread,  and  tallow  candles,  and  pattens 
(posterity  believe  me),  were  displayed  together  ; such  a village  shop 
as  Miss  Mitford  has  made  her  own — “ the  village  shop,  like  other 
village  shops,  multifarious  as  a bazaar  ; a repository  for  bread,  shoes, 
tea,  cheese,  tape,  ribands,  and  bacon  ; for  everything,  in  short,  except 
the  one  particular  thing  which  you  happen  to  want  at  the  moment, 
and  will  be  sure  not  to  find.”  Perhaps  it  has  plate-glass  windows, 
and  hats  of  last  year’s  fashion  behind  them — but  I do  not  want  to 
see  these  changes.  I know  nothing  is  as  it  used  to  be.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  even  the  swifts,  those  ethereal  creatures  who 
despise  this  earth  where  cares  abound,  and  who  used  to  dart  and 
scream  around  the  church  tower,  never  resting,  never  weary,  all 
through  the  long,  long  summer  days,  could  no  longer  be  there ; as  if 
the  wild  roses  could  no  longer  bloom  and  smell  sweet,  and  drop 
their  petals,  uncared  for,  along  the  hedges  of  the  narrow  rocky  lanes, 
as  they  used  to  do  in  the  June  evenings  when  we  were  looking 
forward  instead  of  looking  back  ; as  if  there  could  be  no  thrush 
singing  any  more  in  the  black  poplar  tree,  whose  leaves  rustled  with 
a cool  sound  as  of  rain,  all  the  long  summer  through,  and  never 
asked  to  rest. 

For  it  was  always  summer  when  I knew  the  village.  There  may 
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have  been  Decembers  then,  but  I do  not  remember  them.  Looking 
back  at  it  through  the  years,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  glow  of 
summer,  by  green  trees,  by  blue  skies.  Haymakers  are  in  the 
meadows  ; you  hear  the  long  swish  of  their]  scythes  ; there  were  no 
mowing  machines  in  that  far-away  land  twenty  years  ago.  Or  reapers 
are  reaping  the  tall  wheat  (it  was  taller  than  any  wheat  that  I see 
now)  in  that  cornfield  through  which  runs  a path,  an  uncertain, 
meandering  path,  the  result  of  generations  of  toil-worn  feet  passing 
over  it,  wearily  too  often,  for  eight  hundred  years  : not  a path  made 
yesterday  by  line  and  spade,  trimmed  along  the  edges  into  dulness 
and  ugliness,  but  a path  on  whose  uneven  grassy  margin  grew  purple 
scabious  and  yellow  hawkweed.  I think  there  are  no  wild  flowers 
in  the  valley  now,  only  thorns  and  thistles. 

When  thinking  of  our  old  village  (and  we  have  each  one  of  us, 
I suppose,  some  old  and  loved  village  stored  in  our  remembrances) 
we  long  for  a Miss  Mitford  or  a Gilbert  White  to  make  others  know 
and  love  what  we  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  much— its  lanes,  its 
hedgerows,  the  water  ousels  by  the  river — that  river,  fcibulosus  to  us 
as  ever  Hydaspes  could  have  been — the  woods  where  the  ferns  and 
honeysuckle  grew  higher  and  smelt  sweeter  than  they  do  anywhere 
now,  and  in  whose  dark  depths  the  dew  lay  upon  the  spiders’  webs 
and  the  bramble  leaves  all  through  the  hottest  summer  noons ; to 
make  even  its  echoes  live  again  for  us,  and  perhaps  resound  as 
musically  to  our  Eheu  fugaces  as  did  the  Selborne  echo  to  the  more 
cheerful  Tityre , tu  pcitulce  recubans.  And  then,  faute  de  niieux,  we 
take  up  our  pens  ourselves  and  remember.  . . . 

My  village  can  “ go  one  better  ” than  Miss  Mitford’s  or  Selborne, 
in  that  it  possesses  a ruined  castle.  Selborne  has  no  ruins : Miss 
Mitford  has  only  a deserted  manor-house.  But  as  we  read  of  the 
visit  to  Aberleigh,  we  wish  she  had  had  an  old  castle  to  be  delighted 
with,  and  to  delight  us  with  the  raptures  it  would  have  inspired  in 
her  and  in  the  altogether  charming,  and  therefore,  I fear,  mythical, 
Emily  I. 

The  castle  stands  about  half  a mile  from  the  village  on  a hill, 
and  protected  on  the  south  and  west  by  a still  higher  hill.  On  the 
east  there  is  a double  moat,  and  on  the  north  the  ground  sinks 
abruptly  down  to  the  valley  beneath.  The  slope  is  rough  with 
nettles  and  fallen  masonry.  These  fallen  blocks  are  very  remarkable. 
Stone  and  mortar  fall  altogether  if  they  fall  at  all,  in  one  great  rock- 
like mass,  the  mortar  as  hard  as  the  stone  and  inseparable  from  it. 
And  there  used  to  be  many  blind-worms  and  grass-snakes  on  these 
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dry  slopes.  I hardly  think  they  can  be  as  numerous  now,  for  your 
country  lad  will,  of  course,  kill  all  helpless  things  indiscriminatingly, 
and  persists,  with  an  inherent  antipathy  to  serpent  forms  which  must 
have  come  straight  down  from  the  days  of  Adam,  that  every  variety 
is  equally  dangerous  and  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  live. 

For  five  hundred  years  this  now  deserted  but  still  imposing  castle 
was  the  home  of  the  Mortimers — 

Who  from  sea  to  sea 

Had  borne,  in  whatever  place, 

A shield  barry  with  a chief  paly, 

And  the  corners  gyronny, 

Of  gold  and  blue  illuminated, 

The  escutcheon  voided  with  ermine. 

So  said  the  poet  of  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock,  in  the  13th  century; 
and  a later  poet  knew  the  importance  of  the  family  when  he  bracketed 
one  of  them  with  the  red  earl  of  Gloucester  in  his  “ Bard  ” — 

Stout  Glo’ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance  : 

“ To  arms  ! ” cried  Mortimer,  and  couch’d  his  quiv’ring  lance. 

And  I suppose  we  can  never  hear  the  name  of  Mortimer  without 
remembering  that  much  of  the  plot  of  Henry  IV.  turns  on  the  claims 
of  one  of  the  family  to  the  English  crown.  We  need  not,  indeed, 
stay  to  consider  that  Shakespeare  has  confused  the  young  Edmond 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and  only  ten  years  old  and  in  prison,  with 
his  uncle,  another  Edmond  Mortimer.  Our  Shakespeare  may  do  as 
he  likes  with  history.  “ Let  History  give  us  her  dates  to  the  very 
day  and  hour,  but  let  Poetry  be  allowed  to  break  the  bands  by  which 
she  wolild  be  earth-bound.”  Shakespeare’s  <e  Hotspur,”  that'  “ being 
of  lofty  passions  ” and  of  “ strange  petulances,”  with  his  angry 
eloquence  about  revolted  Mortimer,  and  the  starling  who  shall  be 
taught  to  speak  nothing  but  Mortimer,  had  married  the  sister  of  this 
Edmond,  the  uncle  of  the  claimant,  but  in  Shakespeare’s  play  the 
claimant  himself.  She  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Shakespeare’s 
women,  “ one  of  those  women  that  Shakespeare  only  has  painted — 
timid,  restless,  affectionate,  playful,  submissive — a lovely  woodbine 
clinging  to  a mighty  oak.”  And  although  we  know  all  the  time  that, 
as  so  pictured  to  us,  she  existed  only  in  Shakespeare’s  imagination, 
yet  we  like  to  remember  here  that  she  was  a Mortimer,  and  that  this 
castle  was  her  first  home.  It  was  a characteristic  of  a great  writer 
and  teacher  of  our  day,  that  his  interest  in  scenery  extended  even 
beyond  the  scenes  of  historic  events  to  those  which  great  fiction  had 
made  classic  ground  too ; that  he  would  travel  as  far  to  see  any  spot 
over  which  Scott  had  thrown  his  spell  as  to  see  a Flodden  or  a 
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Glencoe.  Most  of  us  perhaps  have  something  of  the  same  feeling 
with  regard  to  Shakespeare’s  characters,  and  for  any  place  which  he 
has  but  mentioned.  The  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair,  the  red- 
nosed innkeeper  of  Daventry,  the  field  at  Tewkesbury — do  any  of  us 
approach  these  places  without  recollecting  that  he  has  lifted  them  up 
out  of  the  ordinary,  once  and  for  ever,  by  a passing  word  ? 

This  Lady  Percy  sets  forth  the  plot  of  Henry  IV.  in  her  own 
charming  way,  and  in  few  words.  Can  I resist  quoting  them  ? 

Lady  Percy.  In  sooth 

I’ll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I will. 

I fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 

To  line  his  enterprise  : But  if  you  go 

Hotspur.  So  far  afoot,  I shall  be  weary,  love, 

Lady  P.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  the  question  I shall  ask. 

In  faith,  I’ll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 

An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

But  if  I begin  to  quote  this  charming  lady,  where  can  I end  ? 

The  younger  Edmond  Mortimer  died  in  1425,  but  Ann 
Mortimer,  his  sister,  and  sole  heiress,  married  Richard  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  son  of  Edward  Duke  of  York  ; and  her  grandson  did 
become  Edward  IV.,  the  whirligig  of  time  bringing  in  its  revenges 
thus  slowly.  This  is  explained  in  Henry  VI.  in  that  scene  where 
Warwick  says  to  the  duke  : 

Sweet  York,  begin,  and  if  thy  claim  be  good 
The  Nevilles  are  thy  servants  to  command. 

With  the  succession  of  Edward  IV.  the  castle  became  a royal 
demesne,  and  remained  so  for  more  than  a century.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  described  as  almost  a ruin,  “ the  houses,  buildings, 
walls,  and  other  edifices  in  the  said  castle  being  much  decayed.”  In 
1 643  it  was  dismantled,  but  was  still,  when  I knew  it,  a very  imposing 
and  stately  ruin,  covering  a large  extent  of  ground,  and  with  a very 
lofty  keep  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood. 

That  castle  had  seen  stirring  things  in  the  long  years  since  the 
Mortimer  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  time  had  first  planted  his 
banner  here,  but  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building  of  Edward  the 
Confessor’s  time.  It  was  a memorable  day  in  the  May  of  1265 
when  Prince  Edward  was  escorted  to  its  gates  after  his  romantic 
escape  from  imprisonment  at  Hereford.  A memorable  day,  too, 
was  that  sad  August  one,  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  when  the 
once  strong  right  hand  of  the  great  earl,  Simon  de  Montfort,  was 
flung  down  before  I,ady  Mortimer  as  she  was  hearing  mass  in  the 
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abbey  church  below  the  castle,  to  tell  her,  in  the  brutal  fashion  of 
those  times,  that  the  schemes  laid  under  her  battlements  had 
succeeded  after  this  fashion.  Memorable  days,  too,  were  those  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  in  these  now  so  still  and  deserted  ruins, 
where 

The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face, 

The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel  there 

Follows  the  mouse, 

and  where  no  louder  sounds  are  heard  than  the  wood-pigeons  cooing, 
cooing,  in  the  ivy,  and  the  jackdaws  chattering  on  the  sunny  stones 
amid  the  wallflowers,  Roger  Mortimer  entertained  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales  with  tournaments  and  feasts.  There  is  a record 
still  extant  of  the  effects  of  the  castle  in  his  days,  which,  though  dis- 
appointing in  its  incompleteness,  is  yet  interesting.  Great  machines 
for  casting  stones  or  metal  quarrels,  cross-bows  of  horn  and  wood, 
helmets  for  tournaments  and  real  war,  lances  and  spears,  suits  of 
armour  and  coats  of  mail,  Irish  axes,  bows  and  arrows — all  these 
things  we  should  expect  in  a castle  which  had  been  more  than  once 
besieged,  and  which  was  the  depot  for  the  troops  of  a great  border- 
lord.  But  we  like  better  to  read  of  the  chess-  and  draught-boards  and 
the  gilt  chessmen,  and  of  the  five  peacocks  in  the  courtyard,  and  to 
know  that  these  great  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown,  could 
sometimes  leave  war  and  intrigues  to  play  chess  and  throw  bread  to 
the  five  peacocks.  Yet  it  is,  as  I said,  a disappointing  record,  because 
fragmentary  : and  we  seem  to  learn  more  from  some  wills,  one  of  the 
year  1378,  the  other  of  1380,  but  both  concerning  the  goods  in  this 
castle.  In  the  first  a Lady  Mortimer  bequeaths  to  the  abbey  “ her 
best  vestment,  with  three  copes  which  belonged  to  her  chapel ; and  to 
her  son  Edmond  a bed  and  a gold  ring,”  and  likewise  “ a cup  of  silver, 
with  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Mortimer.”  In  the  other,  this 
same  Edmond  bequeaths  to  “ Roger,  our  son  and  heir,  the  cup  of 
gold,  with  a cover  called  benesonne,  and  our  sword  garnished  with 
gold,  which  belonged  to  the  good  King  Edward,  with  God’s  blessing 
and  ours.  . . . Also,  our  large  bed  of  black  satin  embroidered  with 
white  lions  and  gold  roses,  with  escutcheons  of  the  arms  of  Mortimer 
and  Ulster  ; also,  a silver  salt-cellar,  in  the  shape  of  a dog,  and  our 
best  gold  horn  with  the  belt.  ...  To  our  daughter  Elizabeth  a salt- 
cellar in  the  shape  of  a dog,  a gold  cup,  and  two  hundred  pearls. 
To  our  daughter  Philippa  a coronet  of  gold,  with  stones  and  two 
hundred  pearls.  . . .” 

But  to  return  to  the  Roger  Mortimer  of  Edward  II.’s  days.  In 
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him  the  greatness  of  the  family  seems  to  have  reached  its  zenith ; 
and  yet  for  all  his  greatness  some  of  his  doings  read  like  the  exploits 
of  Highland  cattle-lifters  rather  than  those  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  In  the  winter  of  1321  he  was  marching  about  the  Welsh 
border  apparently  collecting  troops,  but  the  troops  must  have  been  a 
disorderly  crew.  At  one  village  they  take  forty  pounds  in  money, 
besides  brazen  pots  and  platters,  linen  and  woollen  clothes,  and  “ a 
cow  of  the  price  of  eight  shillings.”  At  another  place  they  rob  to  the 
amount  of  a hundred  pounds,  and  take  ‘‘beef,  pork,  bread,  beer, 
and  brazen  pots.”  But  the  end  of  this  poor  “ King  of  foly,”  with  his 
o’er-vaulting  ambition,  was  more  romantic  than  were  these  things. 
His  downfall  came  when  Edward  III.,  whom  he  had  entertained  so 
royally  here,  reached  his  majority.  Mortimer  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  this,  although  he  had  “ nine  score  knightes  to  his  retinew,”  and 
was  arraigned  before  the  peers  in  Parliament.  Among  the  charges 
brought  against  him  were  that  he  had  by  his  intrigues  been  instru- 
mental to  the  fall  of  Edward  II.  ; that  he  had  caused  him  to  be 
removed  from  Kenilworth  to  Berkeley ; that  he  had  been  at  least 
privy  to  his  murder  ; that  he  had  usurped  the  royal  power  and 
expended  the  royal  treasure  for  his  own  private  use.  He  was  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  and  ended  his  days  at  Tyburn  in  1331 ; and 
may  we  not  think  that  some  of  his  last  thoughts  were  towards  this 
his  old  home,  and  that  he  too,  dying,  remembered  Argos  ? 

But  a history  of  the  princely  house  of  Mortimer  would  fill  a 
volume.  Let  me  take  leave  of  its  castle  with  some  peaceful  evening 
lines  which  were  written  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  a castle  of  Lord 
Oxford’s,  and  which  may  possibly  have  been  intended  for  this  one,  as 
it  was  then  in  Lord  Oxford’s  possession.  The  lines  have  a ring  of 
Collins  about  them,  but  their  author  was  a Dr.  Sneyd  Davies,  and 
they  were  written  in  1 744  : 

This  gentle  evening  let  the  sun  descend 
Untroubled  ; while  it  paints  your  ambient  hills 
With  faded  lustre  and  a sweet  farewell  : 

Here  is  our  seat.  That  castle  opposite, 

Proud  of  its  woody  crest,  adorns  the  scene. 

The  church,  half  a mile  below  the  castle,  was  at  first  a c )llegiate 
church  of  some  Augustinian  canons,  who  afterwards  removed  to  the 
abbey  in  the  valley.  It  stands  remarkably  well : on  a rocky  plateau,  the 
village  and  its  apple  trees  and  little  gardens  creeping  up  towards  it  on 
three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  a rocky  declivity  sinking  down  to 
the  road  far  below.  The  fine  sturdy  tower  was  covered  with  ivy, 
which  must  have  been  the  growth  of  centuries ; and  in  it  sparrows  and 
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starlings  chirped  and  chattered  in  most  blissful  security  far  above  the 
reach  of  birds’-nesting  boys.  Jackdaws  patronised  the  castle ; with 
some  strange  fastidiousness,  they  never  frequented  the  church.  But 
there  were  swifts  in  plenty,  and,  I think,  some  owls.  White  owls 
were  more  common  here  than  the  brown  ones,  though  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  churchyard  was  very 
rocky ; and  as,  like  most  mediaeval  towers,  this  great  mass  of  masonry 
was  no  doubt  laid  on  the  rock  without  foundation  of  any  kind,  the 
walls  necessarily  battered  considerably.  There  were  six  bells  which 
used  to  sound  very  musically  among  the  hills ; and  there  was  besides 
a little  sanctus  bell,  rung  as  the  last  bell  before  service  now,  and  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  at  noon,  when  it  was  known  as  “ Pancake  bell,”  and 
on  all  other  days  as  the  Ting-tang. 

The  church,  though  plain  to  a degree,  was  yet  a singularly  beau- 
tiful one.  The  masonry  externally  was  of  the  rudest.  It  very  much 
resembled  that  of  the  castle,  and  the  rather  soft  stone  was  much 
more  weather-worn  than  was  the  large  amount  of  mortar,  which  was 
used  very  unsparingly  and  with  a faith  in  its  wearing  power  which 
has  indeed  been  realised.  Inside,  the  oak  roofs  were  especially  fine ; 
and  there  were  some  windows,  which,  though  severely  simple,  were 
extremely  beautiful.  One  great  charm  of  the  building  was  the 
absence  of  stained  glass.  No  glaring  modern  horrors  kept  out  the 
honest  daylight ; but  there  was  much  old  green  glass  in  very  small 
diamond  panes.  The  sinking  sun,  shining  through  the  west  window, 
made  flickering  patterns  on  the  stone  pavement  ; some  children 
used  to  watch  the  soft  evening  shadows  travelling  slowly  along  the 
wall  as  the  summer  evensong  went  on.  Birds  were  singing  outside; 
bees  were  humming  ; the  church  doors  were  wide  open.  Only  one 
sound  from  outside  ever  seemed  discordant,  incongruous  with  the 
service,  with  the  singing  of  the  little  country  choir  (which  was  very 
sweet  in  my  recollection  of  it),  and  that  was  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo. 
Solemn-faced  choir  boys,  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  scent  of  hair- 
oil  contended  with  the  sweeter  smell  of  the  flowers  in  their  button- 
holes (and  the  hair-oil  had  it),  would  almost  smile  when  that  gro- 
tesque or  truculent  note  came  anear,  as  it  sometimes  did.  I used  to 
notice  (though  this  is  straying)  that  when  heard  at  a distance  the 
song  was  very  sweet,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  bird 
sang  well  in  tune,  quite  in  the  middle  of  its  notes.  But  when  heard 
near  at  hand  the  sound  is  a strangely  mechanical  one,  and  as  if  it 
were  produced  by  some  instrument  of  man’s  making  and  not  by  any 
wild  bird’s  throat ; and  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  very  hollow  and 
metallic,  and,  to  my  mind,  unpleasing.  And,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  it  has  yet  another  fault — it  is  decidedly  flat. 
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When  I first  knew  the  church  there  were  high  pews  and  a higher 
pulpit  with  a sounding-board  above  it.  And  there  was  also  wood 
work  of  an  earlier  date.  In  the  chancel  were  some  fine  oak  stalls, 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Edward  IV.  to  this  church  of 
his  mother’s  ancestors,  and  which  he  himself  must  have  known  well. 
By  the  door  was  a chained  book,  a relic  of  another  age  again,  on  a 
sliding  desk,  which  could  be  raised  to  suit  the  height  of  the  reader, 
who  must,  however,  stand  to  read — sitting  was  not  provided  for.  And 
there  was  some  oak  panelling  and  carving,  part  of  a Jacobean 
singers’  gallery. 

The  village  clerk  of  the  unrestored  church  was  a wonderful 
character — a tall  thin  man  with  a wasp-like  figure,  dressed  on 
Sundays  in  tight  trousers  strapped  over  square-toed  shoes,  a tail-coat 
with  a roll  collar,  and  one  of  a number  of  very  gorgeous  waistcoats, 
generally  white  I think,  but  all  embroidered  in  coloured  silks.  Where 
he  got  such  finery  in  that  little  village,  and  finery  of  such  a bygone 
date,  who  shall  say  ? I do  not  know  if  the  sequence  of  decoration 
which  he  followed  in  the  church  was  his  own  Use  or  the  custom  of 
the  district,  but  it  never  varied,  and  in  recollection  is  very  picturesque. 
The  church  was,  as  I said,  full  of  high  pews  in  his  day,  and  along 
these,  up  the  nave  and  aisle,  he  used  to  stick  boughs — large  boughs 
which  were  easily  got  in  that  wooded  district — of  holly  at  Christmas, 
yew  at  Easter,  and  at  Whitsuntide  fresh  feathery  green  birch,  which 
withered,  alas  ! too  soon.  It  was  a sort  of  picture  of  Birnam  wood 
when  to  Dunsinane  it  came,  and  was  certainly  many  degrees  more 
effective  than  any  modern  decoration  I see  now. 

There  were  other  strange  characters  in  the  little  village,  now, 
alas  ! gone  where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a mouldering  heap  around 
the  church  ; and,  again,  one  can  but  long  for  a Miss  Milford  to 
make  them  live  for  us  once  more.  Their  very  names  seemed  to  me  to 
be  echoes  of  Norman-French  names — names,  perhaps,  of  retainers 
brought  over  by  that  Mortimer  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  was  rewarded  by  lands  in  these  pleasant  marches. 
Passy,  Galliers,  Burgoyne,  G william — I am  no  etymologist  and 
deprecate  criticism— but  to  me  they  seemed  to  be  corruptions  of 
Gailliard,  Bourgogne,  Guillaume,  while  Passy  is  French  as  it  stands 
and  has  undergone  no  alteration. 

Looking  down  from  the  churchyard,  you  saw  many  pleasant  half- 
timbered  houses  set  in  gardens,  which  were  mostly  given  up  to  potatoes, 
for  cottagers  care  very  little  for  any  other  vegetable.  But  some  of 
these  gardens  were  very  bright  with  flowers  too — sweetbriar,  pinks, 
gilly  flowers,  old  man,  roses,  especially  that  now  I believe  almost 
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extinct  rose,  the  York  and  Lancaster.  The  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  were  fond  of  sweet-smelling  flowers.  They  rarely  cultivated 
beauty  of  form  or  colour  apart  from  beauty  of  scent.  An  old- 
fashioned  garden  is  far  sweeter  than  any  modern  border. 

One  of  these  half-timbered  houses  had  an  interest  beyond  the 
others.  It  was  the  old  vicarage,  the  village  preacher’s  modest 
mansion.  I have  in  my  possession  a tract,  date  1691,  which  gives 
us  a little  link  with  the  old  life  lived  in  that  cottage-like  dwelling.  It 
is  a bonct-fide  letter  from  the  then  vicar  of  the  parish  to  his  son  in 
London,  and  contains  an  account  of  a miraculous  appearance  of  a 
raven  on  the  church  “ steeple,”  from  whence  it  uttered  a text,  look- 
ing meanwhile  and  shaking  its  wings  towards  a house  in  the  village 
where  were  “ sad  divisions,  inasmuch  as  they  threw  each  other  out 
of  doors,”  and  to  which  the  poor  vicar  complains  he  has  often  been 
“ called  upon  to  do  the  part  of  an  Ambassador  of  Peace,  but  to  very 
little  purpose.”  The  supernatural  part  of  the  tract  need  not  detain 
us  long.  It  is  neither  thrilling  nor  picturesque,  as  the  supernatural 
ought  to  be.  But  there  is  a very  peaceful  little  afternoon  scene  in  a 
country  vicarage  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  anything  which 
can  bring  back  the  past  is  to  be  valued.  “On  Tuesday,  the  3rd  day 
of  February,”  writes  the  vicar,  “ about  three  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon, 
I was  sitting  in  the  Hall  with  your  mother,  your  sister  Mary,  and 
Thomas  and  Brilliana  Kynnersley  with  Two  others,  and  the  Two 
Maids  in  the  Room,  so  that  in  all  we  were  nine  Persons  ; on  a 
sudden  Thomas  Kynnersley  (my  eldest  grandson,  being  ten  years 
old)  started  up  from  the  Fire-side  and  went  out  from  us  at  the  Hall- 
door  (he  says  he  sate  down  upon  the  Block  at  the  side  of  the  Wood- 
pile  before  the  door  with  a knife  in  his  hand,  whittling  a stick).” 
This  is  the  youngster  who  sees  the  vision  of  the  raven  ; but  the  inte- 
rest of  the  thing  lies,  as  I think,  not  in  the  vision,  but  in  the  homely 
and  pleasant  picture  of  two  hundred  years  ago:  the  vicar  sitting  among 
his  children  and  grandchildren  and  servants  in  truly  patriarchal  fashion; 
the  two  neighbours  (was  one  neighbour  Flamborough  ?)  dropped  in 
for  an  afternoon  gossip:  the  wood-block  close  to  the  hall-door  ; the 
little  boy  “ whittling  ” his  stick.  . . . These  are  its  interests. 

But  another  and  an  older  record  of  the  life  in  this  little  village 
has  been  found  in  a manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I am  no 
antiquary,  and  have  only  seen  a copy  of  it  in  good  print  and  with  a 
translation  of  the  Norman  French  to  make  all  easy  to  us,  but  even 
that  is  quite  delightful.  As  you  read  it  you  feel  you  are  by  the  side 
of  the  monk  who  wrote  it  in  that  now  fast-disappearing  abbey  by  the 
marshes. 
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It  is  delightful,  but  it  is  full  of  quarrellings.  Everything  that 
happens  seems  to  happen  in  consequence  of  a quarrel.  First,  there 
is  a dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  this  results  in  the  Bishop  excommunicating  the  earl  and  all 
the  city  of  Hereford  and  closing  up  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  church 
with  thorns  and  briars.  Then  there  is  a quarrel,  “ very  great  and 
terrible,”  between  Monsieur  Hugh  Mortimer  and  his  steward,  which 
results  in  many  things  also.  Next  comes  a very  great  war  between 
this  same  Sir  Hugh  and  the  Lord  of  Ludlow,  which  ended  in  Sir 
Hugh  being  taken  prisoner  and  kept  in  prison  until  he  pays  a 
ransom  of  3,000  marks  in  silver,  besides  all  his  plate,  his  horses,  and 
hawks. 

Out  of  all  this,  however,  comes  at  last  peace,  and  the  abbey 
below  our  village.  The  friends  of  Sir  Hugh,  seeing  how  much  he 
had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  this  neighbour  at  Ludlow,  admonish  him 
not  to  let  some  monks  complete  a house  they  were  building  for  them- 
selves in  a near  village  because,  being  at  the  entrance  of  his  land,  it 
might  be  turned  into  a lodging-place  for  his  enemies,  for  he  had  then 
on  all  sides  many  enemies  and  there  was  great  hostility  towards  him. 
He  took  their  advice  and  made’  the  canons  remove  to  the  village  of 
which  we  are  thinking,  and  to  begin  dwellings  there  “ as  though  they 
were  to  remain  there  for  ever.”  It  is  to  this  settlement  that  we  owe 
the  still  existing  church. 

But  the  abbot  and  his  canons  did  not  like  the  place.  It  was, 
says  the  chronicler  in  vigorous  Norman  French,  trop  esireit  et  hidous 
— too  straight  and  rough  for  them,  and  there  was  too  great  deficiency 
especially  of  water,  and  the  ascent  to  the  church  (the  same  rocky 
road  as  is  now  in  use)  was  very  grievous  to  them,  and  there  were 
villainous  words  and  dishonest  heard  from  the  villagers,  and  the 
monks  often  said  among  themselves  that  they  neither  would  nor 
could  there  dwell — ne  poyc?it  ne  ne  voloyent  ileokes  demorrer. 

And  Sir  Hugh  gave  them  leave  to  seek  out  another  dwelling- 
place  ; and  they  being  incommoded  and  ennuyez  by  their  residence 
there,  went  through  the  country  round  to  see  where  they  could 
make  a house  honesie  et  large  for  themselves  for  ever.  And  it 
happened  one  day  in  August  that  one  of  the  canons,  brother  Walter 
Agaymeth,  sat  in  the  field  of  Beodune  among  the  reapers  and 
regarded  all  the  country  round,  and  saw  the  place  where  the  abbey 
now  is,  and  noted  the  spot,  and  returned  to  the  house  and  told  the 
abbot  and  brethren  what  he  had  seen.  And  they  were  joyful 
and  glad  beyond  measure,  and  went  to  Sir  Hugh  who  granted  them 
that  piece  of  ground  ; and  they  made  small  delay  in  moving  their 
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goods,  and  built  for  themselves  for  the  time  little  habitations  of 
wood. 

Not  long  after  came  Sir  Hugh  to  visit  the  canons  and  their  place, 
and  sent  for  a monk  of  Worcester  who,  when  he  had  marked  out  the 
place  of  the  church,  made  to  be  dug  and  laid  the  foundation — to 
which  foundation  Sir  Hugh  de  Mortimer  laid  the  first  stone  and  then 
promised  ten  marks  in  aid,  but  afterwards  he  completed  it  at  his  own 
cost.  Brian  de  Brampton  laid  the  second  stone,  and  promised  a 
hundred  sols  ; but  he  nothing  gave  in  money,  but  granted  them  all 
“ easements  ” in  his  grounds  and  woods  and  fields  everywhere.  . . . 
John,  the  son  of  the  said  Brian,  laid  the  third  stone,  and  neither  gave 
or  promised  aught,  but  what  he  did  not  do  in  promise  he  performed 
well  after  in  work.  . . . When  it  was  entirely  finished,  Sir  Hugh  had 
it  dedicated  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Folyoth,  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford (1174-1186),  in  honour  of  St.  James  the  Apostle.  And  after 
that  he  gave  to  the  church  a chalice  of  fine  gold  and  a cup  of  gold 
and  two  chandeliers  of  silver  gilt  ; and  the  bishop  and  the  abbot 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should 
alienate  any  of  these  jewels  from  the  house  except  only  for  famine 
and  fire ; and  he  then  gave  the  bishop  a goblet  of  silver  full  of 
orpiment,  which  he  received  as  a great  gift.  And  the  bishop  gave  to 
the  same  church  a cope  for  the  choir,  purple  and  very  becoming  and 
richly  adorned  with  orphreys.  So  there  was  great  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  gifts  on  that  day. 

This  is  a transcript,  almost  word  for  word,  from  the  document  as 
reprinted  ; and,  as  with  the  castle  records,  one  has  to  stop  for  lack 
of  space  to  give  all  the  interesting  facts  which  one  might  pick  out 
from  this  not  brief  chronicle  of  the  times.  Of  the  abbey  but  little, 
I believe,  now  remains.  The  fine  barn,  whose  timbers  were  worthy 
of  this  oak  country,  was  burnt  down  a few  years  ago.  I seem  to 
remember  a half-timbered  gateway,  a great  pigeon  house,  some 
pillars  which  marked  the  site  of  the  church.  We  should  like  to  have 
known  if  there  were  any  echoes  of  Worcester  Cathedral  in  the  build- 
ing which  the  monk  of  Worcester  designed  for  this  little  abbey. 

The  Norman  French  chronicle  from  which  I have  been  quoting 
speaks  of  the  great  want  of  water  in  the  village.  That  was  a want 
from  the  days  of  the  chronicle  until  our  own  days.  But  there  was 
compensation  in  the  beautiful  village  well,  quite  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  village.  It  was  a picturesque  stone  basin 
with  a wide,  worn  stone  rim,  on  which  villagers  could  sit  and  rest  their 
buckets.  Hart’s-tongue  fern  and  greener  moss  grew  in  the  crevices 
of  the  stone  3 and,  looking  down,  you  could  see  no  end  to  its  cool, 
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brown,  and  yet  transparent,  depths.  To  this  place  of  drawing  water 
led  a lane.  The  lane  led  nowhere  else — the  well  was  important 
enough  to  have  a lane  all  its  own.  A very  unique  lane  it  was,  for 
along  its  stony  bed  ran  a shallow  brook,  the  escape  water  from  the 
well,  and  never  dry  in  the  hottest  summers.  On  each  side  there  was 
a footpath,  and  at  intervals  there  were  half-timbered  houses  set  each 
in  its  little  garden.  From  this  lane,  or  brook,  more  than  one  nar- 
rower rocky  lane  led  up  to  the  church  and  the  more  thickly-populated 
part  of  the  village  ; and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a footpath  between 
hedges — an  old  footpath  made  in  the  days  when  all  around  was  un- 
enclosed waste,  but  which  had  been  respected  and  hedged  in  when 
gardens  and  fields  grew  up  on  each  side.  It  led  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Chase,  a very  sylvan  tract  of  country,  with  great  oak  and 
holly  trees  here  and  there  among  the  fern — an  As  you  like  It  forest 
where  Jacques  could  moralise  by  the  brook  that  brawls  along  its 
depths. 

Not  the  least  delightful  part  of  the  village  were  the  roads  around 
it.  The  lanes,  I used  to  think,  might  have  been  British  hollow  ways, 
so  deeply  were  they  sunk  into  the  rocky  ground.  And  even  the  high 
roads  partook  of  the  nature  of  lanes,  for  they,  too,  were  narrow,  and 
had  often  high  banks  with  the  laminated  strata  of  the  limestone 
rock  showing  all  across  them  ; and,  of  course,  there  were  ferns  and  a 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  delightful  even  to  memory’s  shadowy  moon- 
shine. Birds  used  to  abound  along  these  roads  and  lanes.  Yellow- 
hammers  were  quite  the  most  prominent  of  the  roadside  songsters. 
Their  pretty  “ A little  bit  of  bread  and  no-o-o  cheese  ! ” was  never 
monotonous,  though  it  seemed  to  be  heard  all  day  long.  Strangely 
enough,  I think  there  were  no  corn-buntings  there,  whereas  on  an 
east  country  road  which  I know  very  well  now — a portion  of  the 
grand  North  Road — there  is  a bunting  singing  its  “plain  passage  of 
few  notes  ” at  every  quarter  of  a mile.  Eoth  songs  are  monotonous, 
but  the  song  of  the  yellow  bunting  is  quite  varied  compared  to  that 
of  its  brown  brother. 
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THIEVES'  SLANG. 


OW  and  again  the  story  of  some  striking  and  sensational  crime 


1 N reveals  to  the  respectable  householder  a nether  world,  which 
at  other  times  he  willingly  ignores.  We  hear  bandied  about  such 
terms  as  “ professional  thief,”  “ old  offender,”  “ ticket-of-leave  man,” 
and  we  obtain  glimpses  of  a strange  race  at  war  with  society,  veritable 
Ishmaelites  lurking  in  our  midst.  These  men  possess  a language, 
living,  copious,  expressive,  with  as  great  capacity  for  expansion  as  the 
Queen’s  English  itself.  Fluid  and  unfixed,  sympathetic  to  changing 
environment,  it  varies  from  town  to  town,  from  county  to  county, 
and  alters  with  every  decade.  A means  of  defence  and  concealment, 
it  is  improved  to  meet  improved  attack  and  to  baffle  the  outsider 
and  detective.  Vigorous  and  brutally  descriptive,  the  slang  of  the 
criminal  lays  open  his  mental  habits,  his  very  instincts,  his  sordid 
hopes,  his  miserable  fears. 

This  Thieves’  Slang  or  Cant  is  not  a growth  peculiar  to  England. 
The  Parisian  thief  has  his  Argot,  the  Spanish  sporting-man  and 
brigand  his  Germania,  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni  chatter  in  Gergo, 
and  the  German  scoundrel  in  the  half-Hebrew  Rothwalsch.  And 
in  this  last  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  no  less  a 
person  than  Martin  Luther  contributed  a preface  in  1528  to  one  of 
the  later  editions  of  the  “ Liber  Vagatorum,  or  Betler  Orden.”  This 
is  a curious  little  treatise  on  the  German  tramp,  and  contains  one  of 
the  earliest  Rothwalsch  vocabularies. 

Cant  has  a history  as  interesting  if  not  as  dignified  as  that  of  any 
literary  tongue,  and,  with  all  its  protean  characteristics,  possesses  a 
nucleus  more  or  less  stable.  Thanks  to  one  or  two  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  we  can  trace  its  origin  with  some  exactness.  A 
great  impetus  was  given  to  Vagabondism  by  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries,  and  also,  we  may  add,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Gypsies 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Gypsies,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Tramping  fraternity  ; they  are  separate  races, 
with  distinct  tongues. 

A worthy  magistrate  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Harman, 
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Esq.,  of  Crayford,  in  Kent,  who  made  great  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
nomadic  rogue,  declared  in  1567  that,  “as  far  as  I can  learne  or 
understande,  by  the  examination  of  a number  of  them , their  language 
which  they  term  peddelars  Frenche  or  canting  began  but  within  these 
XXX  years.”  This  specific  and  authoritative  testimony  is  extremely 
valuable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Harman,  with  all  his  mature 
experience  and  special  opportunities,  was  able  to  collect  only  some 
160  canting  phrases.  These  include  “ bowse”  (drink),  “ ken”  (house), 
“ mot  ” (woman),  and  a few  others  still  in  use  on  the  road. 

We  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  formation  of  the  canting 
jargon  from  the  “Runnagate’s  Race  ” of  Samuel  Rowlande  (1610),  who 
informs  us  that  one  Cock  Lorrell  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
Vagabonds  or  “ upstart  Lossels”  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century. 
This  leader  of  tramps  organised  his  followers  into  a regular  guild, 
and  took  measures  towards  the  improvement  of  their  dialect.  No 
doubt  the  tribal  consolidation  and  perfect  language  of  the  newly- 
arrived  Romany  had  something  to  do  with  his  urgent  prosecution  of 
these  measures.  In  fact,  Rowlande  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
Cock  Lorrell  met  Giles  Hathor,  the  Gypsy  king,  in  conference,  with 
a view  to  bringing  about  a fusion  of  the  two  races  of  wanderers. 
This  fusion  did  not  take  place ; but  the  tramping  cant  adopted 
several  Romany  words,  and  from  this  time  grew  rapidly  and  received 
accessions  from  all  quarters.  Not  the  least  important  were  from  the 
Tinkers’  language,  or  Shelta,  a mysterious  closely-kept  tongue  of 
apparently  Celtic  origin. 

To  deal  particularly  with  the  later  history  of  cant  would  demand 
too  much  space.  It  is  enough  to  state  that,  enriched  during  the  last 
and  present  centuries  from  the  Levantine  Lingua  Franca  and 
Yiddish,  it  forms  the  basis  of  modern  thieves’  slang.  The  jargon  has, 
however,  been  rendered  still  more  effective  as  a secret  instrument  by 
the  adoption  of  a number  of  words  from  the  rhyming  slang,  and  by 
the  ingenious  perversion  of  many  of  its  own  peculiar  terms  by  the 
methods  of  the  back  slang. 

Rhyming  slang,  though  not  uncommonly  used  in  one  or  two 
printing  offices  in  time  past,  and  even  now  a proud  accomplishment 
of  the  gamin  of  the  Dials,  was  certainly  the  creation  of  the  Street 
Chaunter.  With  rude  rhymes  ever  on  his  tongue,  what  more  natural 
than  to  utilise  them  for  the  creation  of  a secret  means  of  communi- 
cation with  his  professional  fellows  ? The  process  is  simple  enough, 
and  affords  scope  for  infinite  originality.  Facility  in  finding  rhymes 
for  the  words  you  wish  to  disguise  and  quickness  in  reading  your 
interlocutor’s  rhymes  are  the  principal  requisites.  I have  heard  a 
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Lisson  Grove  maiden  use  “tea  leaves”  for  “thieves.”  “Lord  John 
Russell  ” was  at  one  time  a common  equivalent  for  “ bustle  ” (to  pick 
pockets) ; “ Barnet  Fair  ” is  a suitable  variant  for  “ hair,”  and  even 
now  “daisy  roots  ” or  “ daisies  ” is  current  in  thieves’  slang  for  “boots.” 

Back-slang  is  in  theory  of  equally  regular  formation.  You  simply 
transpose  the  letters  or  syllables  of  the  words  used.  And,  in  fact,  a 
sufficiently  cryptic  jargon  is  thus  formed,  when  quite  a third  or  a half 
of  the  key-words  were  already  cant  before  their  inversion.  Many 
vocables,  however,  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  process  ; at  times 
additional  letters  must  needs  be  added  ; and,  as  in  the  rhyming 
variety,  common  back-slang  words  are  further  abbreviated,  to  the  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  of  the  unskilled  hearer. 

The  proud  authors  of  back-slang  were  undoubtedly  the  costers, 
and  though  older  than  the  rhyming  slang,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
Been  generally  prevalent  much  before  the  year  1840,  though  the 
sporadic  mutilation  or  inversion  of  words  has  certainly  occurred  at 
all  periods  of  the  history  of  cant ; and  a similar  back-slang  formation 
is  not  uncommon  in  other  countries.  One  of  the  commonest  back- 
slang  words  is  “ slop,”  a mutilation  of  esclop  (police).  “ Cool  the 
delo  gum”  would,  if  used  by  one  coster  to  another,  convey  a friendly 
warning  to  keep  an  eye  on  a person  who  is  “ no  good  ” from  a busi- 
ness point  of  view.  Literally  translated  it  is  “ Look  at  the  old  mug.” 
A “nettock  of  mur  ’’would  denote  that  favourite  liquid  refreshment 
a “ quartern  of  rum,”  and  a “ gen  ” (shortened  for  “ generalise  ”) 
would  stand  for  a shilling.  In  the  still  more  elaborate  back-slang  of 
the  cracksman  or  burglar  “ Islema  ogde  the  opperca”  would  translate 
into  the  cant,  “ Misle,  dog  the  copper  ” ; that  is  “ Run,  see  the 
policeman.” 

As  a rule,  in  communion  with  trusted  associates  the  professional 
thief  uses  ordinary  vulgar  English  with  a considerable  admixture  of 
cant  terms.  If  strangers  are  close  by,  the  cant  is  increased  in  quantity, 
and  the  resources  of  back-slang  or  the  rhyming  variety  brought  into 
play. 

Before  tracing  the  history  of  some  typical  words  in  criminal  slang, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  a few  examples  of  the  ordinary  simple 
unelaborated  dialect. 

The  first  three  examples  selected  are  from  Mr.  Michael  Davitt’s 
most  instructive  book  on  his  convict  life,  and  the  two  following  from 
a little  work  by  Mr.  Horsley,  at  one  time  chaplain  of  Newgate. 

This  is  the  story  of  a pickpocket:  “I  was  jogging  (going)  down 
a blooming  slum  in  the  Chapel  (Whitechapel),  when  I butted  (ran 
against)  a reeler  (plain-clothes  man),  who  was  sporting  a red  (gold) 
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slang  (chain).  I broke  off  his  jerry  and  boned  the  clock,  which  was 
a red  one,  but  I was  spotted  by  a copper,  who  claimed  (took)  me.  I 
was  lugged  afore  the  beak  (magistrate),  who  gave  me  six  doss  (months) 
in  the  Steel  (Coldbath  Fields).  The  week  after  I was  chucked  up 
(released)  I did  a snatch  (stole  a watch)  near  St.  Paul’s,  was  collared, 
lagged  (sentenced),  and  got  this  bit  of  seven  stretch  (years).” 

Two  prison  inscriptions  in  the  cells  : “ A burst  (burglary)  in  the 
City.  Copped  when  boning  the  swag  (booty).  Seven  stretch,  1869. 
Roll  on,  1876.  Cheer  up,  pals.”  “Bob  White  from  the  Dials  5 
stretch  for  slugging  (assaulting)  a copper.” 

The  following  is  from  a prisoner’s  narrative  given  to  Mr. 
Horsley : “It  was  while  I was  with  him  that  I got  into  company 
with  some  of  the  widest  (cleverest)  people  in  London.  They  used 
to  use  at  (frequent)  a pub  in  Shoreditch.  The  following  people 
used  to  go  there,  toy-getters  (watch-stealers),  magsmen  (confidence- 
trick  men),  men  at  the  mace  (sham  loan  offices),  broadsmen  (card- 
sharpers),  peter-cl aimers  (box-stealers),  busters  and  screwsmen 
(burglars),  snide-pitchers  (utterers  of  false  coin),  men  at  the  duff 
(passing  false  jewellery),  welshers  (turf-swindlers),  and  skittle-sharps. 
Being  with  this  nice  mob  you  may  be  sure  what  I learned.  I went 
out  at  the  game  three  or  four  times  a week,  and  used  to  touch  almost 
every  time.  I went  on  like  this  for  very  near  a stretch  without  being 
smugged  (taken).  One  night  I was  with  the  mob  I got  cannon 
(drunk),  this  being  the  first  time.” 

Here  is  another  interesting  inscription  given  by  Mr.  Horsley  : 
“ Tommy  Roundhead  seven  dials  fulid  expects  2 stretch  for  a prop,” 
i.e.  is  committed  for  trial,  and  expects  two  years’  penal  servitude  for 
stealing  a breast-pin. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  rhyming  slang  and  back-slang,  and  it 
may  now  be  interesting  to  say  a few  words  about  the  other  constituent 
elements  of  Thieves’  Cant.  Not  a few  of  its  terms  are  old  English 
words  which  have  fallen  out  of  use  in  the  literary  dialect.  For 
example,  to  “ slug  ” (strike  or  assault),  the  schoolboy’s  “ slog,”  is  a 
good  Anglo-Saxon  word.  “James  ” (a  sovereign)  perhaps  dates  from 
Stuart  times  ; in  the  earlier  Victorian  era  “ dragon  ” was  a not  un- 
common term  for  the  same  coin.  Many  other  words  which  fall 
strangely  on  the  ear  are  the  outcome  of  metaphor  and  a vivid 
imagination.  “ Moniker,”  a common  coster  word  for  “ name,”  was 
originally  monarch,  that  is  king  or  No.  1,  and  thus  with  frank  egotism 
“ I,  myself.”  The  slang  use  of  “ monarco  ” for  “ I ” in  Italian  Gergo 
supports  this  apparently  far-fetched  derivation.  We  may  notice,  too, 
“ spark-prop  ” (diamond-pin)  ; and  “ cannon  ” (drunk),  that  is  “ one 
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can  ” too  many.  I must  say,  however,  that  to  me  the  last  derivation 
seems  a trifle  suspicious,  as  the  French  Argot  supplies  “ se  cannoner  ” 
(to  get  drunk),  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Argotier  has  annexed  the 
English  term. 

There  is  a popular  belief  that  Gypsy  words  enter  largely  into 
slang,  but  this  is  to  a great  extent  erroneous,  even  though  supported 
by  so  competent  an  observer  as  Mr.  Horsley,  who  says  somewhat  in- 
cautiously in  his  “Jottings  from  Jail”  that  Thieves’  Slang  “is  mainly 
derived  from  Romany  or  gipsy  talk.”  I think  it  may  be  stated 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
words  in  thieves’  cant  are  certainly  Romany.  Amongst  them  are 
“ pal  ” (friend),  “chive”  (knife),  “ couter  ” (a  guinea  or  sovereign), 
“ choreing  ” (stealing),  “ sturaban  ” (prison),  “ parny  ” (rain),  and 
possibly  the  very  common  “ lagged.” 

Shelta,  the  language  of  the  tinkers,  recently  expounded  by  the 
author  of  “ Hans  Ereitmann,”  to  whose  linguistic  enthusiasm  we  are 
so  greatly  indebted,  has  undoubtedly  furnished  several  words.  For 
example,  “ mizzle  ” (to  go)  represents  the  Shelta  (miesli) ; “ ken  ” the 
Shelta  (ki^na,  a house),  and  “ gammy,”  e.g.  “ gammy  moniker  ” (a 
forged  name)  comes  from  the  Shelta  “gyami”  = bad.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  too  that  the  familiar  “ moke  ” (donkey)  is  derived  from 
the  same  source. 

An  increasing  number  of  words  come  from  the  Hebrew  through 
the  East  End  Jewish  dialect,  Yiddish.  In  the  German  Rothwalsch 
the  Hebrew  element  is  much  greater  still.  As  an  illustration  we  may 
take  the  word  “ shoful,  ’a  term  for  bad  money  or  flash  jewellery,  from 
the  Hebrew  “ shaphal,”  the  very  word  used  by  David  in  2 Sam.  vi.  22, 
when  he  danced  before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord.  It  is  also  slang  for 
a hansom  cab,  and  probably  expresses  the  secret  curse  of  the  dis- 
placed four-wheeler.  A “toff”  (Heb.  tov)  is  one  who  in  money- 
matters  and  social  position  is  reputed  “good.”  Another  interesting 
term  is  “ Abaddon ” (destroyer),  generally  confounded  with  “a  bad 
un,”  a nickname  for  an  informer.  A character  who  played  a part  in 
the  Great  Gold  Dust  Robbery  was  a “ fence  ” or  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  known  as  Moses  the  Abaddon. 

Dutch  supplies  a fair  number  of  terms,  and  testifies  to  the  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession. 
“Nark”  (police  spy)  is  probably  from  the  Dutch  “narruken”  (to 
follow  about,  spy),  and  “ snide  ” (counterfeit  coin)  may  claim  kin- 
ship with  Dutch  “ snyden  ”=to  swindle  (lit.  to  cut).  German 
principally  shows  its  influence  in  Yiddish,  but  we  may  mention 
“ foont  ” (sovereigns,  Pfund). 
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There  are  not  so  many  French  words  as  one  might  imagine 
when  one  considers  the  easy  means  of  communication,  and  the 
elaboration  of  Parisian  Argot ; but  in  fact  French  slang  is,  as  a rule, 
indebted  to  English  rather  than  the  reverse.  “ Chat,”  a house,  is 
apparently  from  chateau,  but  “ bull  ” (a  prison  ration)  is  an  allusion 
to  the  toughness  of  the  English  bull,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
“ bouilli,”  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  One  phrase  from  the 
French,  however,  has  a very  interesting  history,  as  it  is  almost 
certainly  derived  from  the  language  of  the  card-table  in  use  in  the 
classic  regions  round  the  “ Old  Steel  ” (Bastile,  i.e.  Coldbath  Fields 
Prison).  The  word  in  question,  “tray”  (three  months’  imprison- 
ment), seems  to  have  a close  relationship  with  the  term  for  3\d. 
points  at  whist  in  the  semi-foreign  society  of  Saffron  Hill  or  Leather 
Lane,  “ Tray  soddy  mits  ” (trois  et  demi). 

Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a generous  contributor  ; some  of 
the  commonest  words  in  coster  slang  and  the  thieves’  dialect  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Lingua  Franca  of  Levantine  sailors,  or  the 
Neapolitan  jargon  of  Saffron  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  eked  out  by  astray 
word  or  two  from  the  Opera.  The  coster’s  “ donah  ” represents  the 
Italian  “ donna,”  and  may  have  escaped  from  Covent  Garden  or 
Drury  Lane.  “ Omee  ” (man)  is  obviously  a corrupted  “ uomo,” 
and  even  “ filly  ” (daughter)  may  owe  as  much  to  “ figlia  ” as  to  a 
more  obvious  derivation.  In  Soho,  as  well  as  Clerkenwell,  “nanty 
parnarly  ” (niente  parlare)  is  used  as  a warning  to  a friend  not  to 
mention  anything  compromising  in  the  presence  of  a doubtful  third 
party.  “ Caser  ” (casa),  too,  is  a common  word  for  house,  and  the 
list  might  be  very  largely  extended.  But  this  paper  has  already 
reached  sufficient  dimensions,  and  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
various  and  often  picturesque  elements  of  thieves’  slang  would  require 
a volume  for  its  exposition.  We  may  close  by  quoting  the  poetical 
effusion  of  a convict  not  guilty  of  “ outing  dues  ” (a  hanging  job),  but 
lagged  for  a considerable  term,  who  inscribed  it  with  a nail  on  the 
bottom  of  a dinner  can.  In  truth,  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances  the  Muse  will  not  be  denied. 

Millbank  for  thick  shins  and  graft  at  the  pump, 

Broadmoor  for  all  lags  as  go  off  their  chump, 

Brixton  for  good  toke  and  cocoa  with  fat, 

Dartmoor  for  bad  grub  but  plenty  of  chat, 

Portsmouth  a blooming  bad  place  for  hard  work, 

Chatham  on  Sunday  gives  four  ounce  of  pork, 

Portland  the  worst  of  the  lot  for  a joke  in, 

For  fetching  a lagging  there’s  no  place  like  Woking. 


C.  H.  VELLACOTT. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  INDIAN 

WEED. 


The  white  man  landed — need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  new  world  stretch’d  its  dusk  hand  to  the  old. 
Each  was  to  each  a marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warmed  to  better  sympathy. 


Byron  : The  Island. 


OOKING  back  to  the  original  source  whence  the  old  world 


JL*  derived  the  Indian  weed  and  the  habit  of  smoking  it,  the 
career  of  Columbus  presents  itself,  crowded  with  marvellous  exploits 
and  brave  deeds  that  have  left  their  imprint  indelibly  fixed  on  men’s 
minds  for  all  succeeding  generations.  Though  an  old  and  oft- 
repeated  story,  it  has  an  abiding  interest  for  a race  of  adventurous 
explorers  whose  glory  it  is  to  link  themselves  with  the  free  and 
fearless  Vikings.  Following  in  the  track  of  the  great  pioneer  who 
prepared  the  way  for  Europeans  to  a land  of  inexhaustible  treasure, 
we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  home  of  the  nicotian  plant  and  its  use 
among  a new  people.  In  pursuit  of  the  great  dream  of  his  life  Colum- 
bus at  every  step  met  with  difficulties  which  only  patience  borne  of 
genius  could  overcome.  At  last  he  gained  the  ear  of  Queen  Isabel, 
and  to  her  he  poured  out  his  heart’s  grief,  and  made  her  acquainted 
with  the  grand  enterprise  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  across  the 
western  seas.  The  sincere,  impassioned  eloquence  with  which  he 
pleaded  the  reasonableness,  nay,  the  certain  success,  of  the  enterprise 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen.  Pointing  to  his  charts,  he 
sketched  in  graphic  outline  a new  world  where  lay  a grand  field  for 
a noble  ambition  ; where  wealth,  power,  and  glory  were  to  be  won, 
and  which  should  be  hers  were  he  but  equipped  with  royal  authority 
and  means  of  transport.  The  noble-hearted  Queen  was  deeply 
moved  by  his  earnest  enthusiasm  ; she  entered  with  spirit  into  the 
grand  scheme  that  was  to  bring  renown  and  riches  to  her  im- 
poverished country.  “ I will  assume  the  undertaking  for  my  own 
kingdom  of  Castile,”  she  exclaimed.  “ I will  pawn  my  jewels  if  the 
money  you  raise  is  not  sufficient.” 
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On  Friday,  August  3,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  bar  of 
Saltos,  near  the  little  maritime  town  of  Palos  (Andalusia),  as  admiral 
of  the  three  small  ships  his  indomitable  energy  had  brought 
together.  His  own  vessel,  the  Santa  Maria , had  been  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  voyage,  and  was  manned  by  a crew  of  fifty  ruthless, 
unskilful  adventurers.  The  two  others  were  caravels  named  the 
Pinta  and  the  Nina  ; they  were  owned  by  the  Pinzon  family,  and 
were  commanded,  respectively,  by  Martin  Alonza  Pinzon  and  his 
brother  Vincente  Yanez.  In  all  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  em- 
barked under  the  inspiriting  influence  of  Columbus  on  their  perilous 
adventure  into  unknown  seas.  Three  months  have  well-nigh  passed 
and  yet  no  sign  is  visible  of  the  promised  land.  After  enduring 
hardships  the  severest,  worn  out  by  storm  and  tempest  in  regions 
leading  they  know  not  whither,  their  murmurs  deepen  into  open 
mutiny,  the  crew  gathers  round  the  great  captain  with  threats  to 
throw  him  overboard  unless  he  will  turn  the  rudder  and  sail  home. 
The  vision  of  Columbus  rises  before  us  : tall,  fair,  blue-eyed, 
beaming  with  the  confidence  of  a life’s  devotion  to  a great  purpose,  he 
confronts  his  boisterous  crew,  and,  with  chart  in  hand,  once  more 
subdues  them  with  an  enthusiasm  fired  by  profound  conviction. 
On  the  morning  of  October  12a  sailor  on  board  the  Niiia  (Rodirego 
de  Triano),  scanning  the  horizon,  calls  to  his  mates  to  look  out  for 
land,  pointing  to  a dark  mass  looming  in  the  distance.  Then  there 
breaks  forth  from  the  mast-head  the  wild  cry,  Tierra  ! Tierra  ! and 

the  helmsmen  steer  their  course  into  the  calm  waters  of  San 

Salvador. 

Here,  among  the  fair  Bahamas,  where  on  Nassau’s  most  con- 
spicuous site  is  reared  a statue  to  Columbus,  let  us  linger  a moment 
while  the  great  navigator  and  his  adventurers  prepare  for  landing  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  new  territory  in  the  names  of  their 

Majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.  Richly  attired  in  scarlet  and 

plumes,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  Pinzons,  with  a chosen  escort 
bearing  the  standard  of  Spain,  they  enter  their  boats  and  are  rowed 
to  the  shore.  With  tears  of  joy  Columbus  kneels  and  kisses  the 
ground,  while  thanking  Heaven  for  the  great  mercy  vouchsafed  to 
him  and  his  companions.  Very  soon  they  become  aware  that  the 
island  is  populated  ; they  see  natives  running  hither  and  thither, 
peering  from  among  the  trees  that  stretch  down  to  the  shore,  and 
making  gestures  to  one  another  in  evident  amazement.  By-and-by 
they  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  white  men  ; now  they  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  in  attitudes  of  wonder  and  supplication. 
Columbus  is  struck  with  their  child-like  simplicity  ; he  reassures 
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them,  offering  to  each  some  trifling  article— beads,  buttons,  &c. — 
which  they  take  with  eager  delight.  Their  curiosity  leads  them  to 
touch  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  white  men,  and  their  garments  are 
a great  surprise.  From  a creek  hard  by  canoes  shoot  out  into  the 
open,  but  the  moment  the  occupants  see  the  towering  vessels  of  the 
Spaniards  with  their  flapping  sails  amazement  strikes  them  dumb  and 
motionless.  Columbus  directs  his  men  to  capture  them,  but  the 
spell  broken,  they  struggle  desperately  and  plunge  into  the  water. 
Two,  however,  are  secured  and  brought  on  board,  where  they  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  Columbus,  for  he  wishes  to 
learn  from  them  something  of  their  language,  their  country,  and  its 
products,  particularly  about  gold,  and  where  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  gladsome  sight  that  everywhere  met  their  eyes  must  have 
been  very  refreshing  to  the  weary  mariners.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  there  was  a luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a forest  of  trees  bearing 
an  amplitude  of  rich  and  varied  fruit  stretching  down  to  the  shore 
temptingly  overhanging  its  sides,  as  if  inviting  the  strangers  to  feast 
and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  Elysium.  A perennial  spring 
appeared  to  reign  over  the  happy  island,  whose  inhabitants  seemed 
to  know  no  want  nor  suffering.  Its  waters  were  liquid  sapphire  and 
malachite,  looking  through  which  could  be  seen  graceful  branching 
corals  ; sky-blue  fishes  playing  hide  and  seek  with  golden  ones 
among  a delicate  network  of  purple  and  yellow  ; there,  too,  were 
miniature  willows  of  lilac,  and  many  another  rare  thing  in  the 
mermaids’  pleasure  gardens.  Here  and  there  the  coast  was  strewn 
with  shells  of  exquisite  beauty — trumpets  for  Tritons  ; the  king 
conch,  out  of  whose  pink  lining  lissome  fingers  can  now  create  lovely 
cameos  ; the  conus  gloria  mar is , the  carinasia,  tiny  rice  shells,  and 
pink  ones  like  ladies’  finger-nails,  and  cowries,  and  many  another 
rare  shell  that  in  the  days  of  England’s  shell  mania  would  have 
realised  a handsome  fortune  for  the  happy  possessor.  Sailing  amidst 
these  scenes  of  wondrous  beauty  they,  sixteen  days  later,  October  28, 
sighted  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of 
Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince  Juan.  In  his  selected  letters,  trans- 
lated by  R.  H.  Major,  F.S.A.,  Columbus  says  : “ I followed  the 
coast  westward,  and  found  it  so  large  that  I thought  it  must  be  the 
mainland,  the  province  of  Cathay,”  Northern  China.  Columbus, 
whose  imagination  had  been  kindled  by  the  marvellous  stories  told 
by  that  prince  of  prodigy  makers,  Sir  John  Maundeville,  and  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  never  doubted  that  he  was  skirting  the 
borders  of  the  East  Indies  ; hence  the  name  West  Indies  given  to 
these  islands.  Convinced  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
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Columbus  had  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  reaching  the  East  by  a 
western  route,  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  way  of  the  Cape, 
under  the  impression  that  the  globe  was  of  much  smaller  circum- 
ference than  it  actually  is.  The  chief  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
that  which  secured  him  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Church,  was 
the  rediscovery  and  exploration  of  the  marvellous  provinces  of  the 
East  Indies,  of  the  famous  Cipango,  and,  above  all  else,  the  con- 
version of  the  Grand  Khan,  to  whom  he  bore  a royal  letter  of  intro- 
duction ! Columbus  continues:  ‘‘And  as  I found  neither  towns 
nor  villages  on  the  sea-coast,  but  only  a few  hamlets,  with  the  natives 
of  which  I could  not  hold  conversation  because  they  immediately 
fled,  I kept  on  the  same  route,  thinking  I could  not  fail  to  light 
upon  some  large  cities  and  towns.  . . . Returning  to  the  harbour  I 
had  remarked,  I sent  two  men  ashore  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  king  or  large  cities  in  that  part.”  Cruising  in  this  region  of 
enchantment,  Cuba  had  fallen  upon  his  enraptured  gaze  like  a vision 
of  Eden.  Soft  and  gentle  breezes,  an  azure  sunlit  sky,  a rich  luxuriant 
landscape,  the  carolling  of  birds,  exercised  a powerful  influence  over 
his  imagination.  He  exclaims  : “ It  is  the  most  beautiful  island  the 
eyes  ever  beheld.  I am  told  that  the  trees  never  lose  their  foliage, 
and  I can  well  understand  it,  for  I observed  they  were  all  as  green 
and  luxuriant  as  in  Spain  in  the  month  of  May.  Some  were  in 
blossom,  and  others  bearing  fruit,  others  otherwise,  according  to 
their  nature.  The  nightingale  was  singing  as  well  as  other  birds  of 
a thousand  different  kinds,  and  that  in  November,  the  month  in 
which  I myself  was  roaming  amongst  them.”  After  an  absence  of 
three  days,  the  two  men  whom  Columbus  had  sent  to  explore 
returned.  They  had  found  no  king  nor  large  city,  but  had  come 
upon  countless  small  hamlets  with  numberless  inhabitants ; yet 
nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  their  ideas  of  settled  government. 
On  their  way  back  “ they  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  use  of  a 
herb  which,”  says  Washington  Irving,  “ the  ingenious  caprice  of  man 
has  since  converted  into  an  universal  luxury  in  defiance  of  the 
opposition  of  the  senses.”  Among  other  tales  strange  and  wonderful, 
the  two  men  told  how  they  had  come  upon  naked  Indians  with 
lighted  fire-brands  in  their  mouths,  from  which  they  drew  in  the 
fumes,  expelling  them  again  through  their  nostrils  ! They  were 
simple,  inoffensive  people,  and  well  disposed  towards  the  white  men, 
whom  they  allowed  to  examine  their  fire-brands.  They  had  found 
them  to  be  composed  of  the  dried  leaves  of  a herb  rolled  up  tightly 
in  a leaf  of  maize.  Lighting  one  end  of  the  roll,  they  put  the  other 
end  between  their  teeth,  and  inhaled  the  fragrant  vapour  with  an 
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air  of  placid  enjoyment  which  seems  to  have  produced  in  the 
Spaniards  a craving  for  the  weed  that  to  this  day  has  never  left  them. 
Here  was  a race  of  beings  living  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  strifes  and 
ambitions,  the  anxieties  and  vexations  of  civilised  man,  reclining  in 
every  posture  of  ease  whilst  breathing  the  fragrant  odours  of  their 
treasured  weed  : civilised  man,  indeed,  gazed  with  amazement  and 
longing.  Sweeter  far  than  incense  from  Arabi  was  this  new  delight 
to  the  Spaniards,  it  became  a necessity  ; it  was  their  morning  com- 
forter that  fortified  them  for  the  combat  of  the  day,  and  but  for  their 
extreme  avarice  would  have  been  their  evening  solace.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  new  world  gave  to  the  old  its  first  lesson  in  the 
art  of  regaling  tired  nature  with  her  own  anodyne.  Navarrete  says  : 
“ The  habit  has  since  become  universal,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
so  much  prized  and  so  far  celebrated  havanas.” 

With  the  experiences  of  a new  world  just  dawning  upon  them, 
the  explorers  were  prepared  at  every  step  to  encounter  prodigies  of  a 
startling  character.  So  far,  however,  they  had  seen  nothing  to  cause 
them  apprehension  ; nothing  had  yet  fallen  in  their  way  more  in- 
teresting than  these  primitive  people  clad  merely  in  nature’s  copper- 
coloured  cuticle,  and  adorned  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold  and  rare 
and  curious  shells  intermingled  with  their  braided  locks.  And  yet 
still  more  strange,  these  very  simple-minded  children  of  nature 
looked  up  to  the  white  men  as  visitors  from  the  spirit-land  of  their 
dreams,  and  with  awe  and  wronder  made  offerings  to  them  of  what 
ever  things  they  esteemed  most  precious.  Their  ships,  with  flapping 
wings,  had  come  from  the  blue  beyond  their  ken,  and  the  white  men 
were  denizens  of  the  skies.  This  curious  idea — so  soon  to  be  blasted 
by  the  rapacity  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards — which  the 
natives  had  conceived  of  the  strangers  is  alluded  to  by  many  early 
writers  who  had  visited  the  new  world.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  “ The 
World  Encompassed”  (1572-73),  speaking  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  says  : “ They  brought  to  the  ship  a little  basket  made  of 
rushes  and  filled  with  a herb  which  they  called  tabah.  . . . They 
came  now  a second  time  bringing  with  them  as  before  had  been  done 
feathers  and  bags  of  tabah  for  presents,  or  rather,  indeed,  for  sacrifice, 
upon  this  persuasion  that  we  were  gods.” 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  had  been  busily  occupied  in  collecting  the 
spoils  of  his  easily  acquired  possessions  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
in  readiness  to  return  heme  and  render  an  account  to  his  magnanimous 
friend  and  protectress,  Queen  Isabel ; to  recount  the  perils  of  his 
voyage  and  the  ultimate  realisation  of  his  dreams.  His  own  vessel, 
the  Santa  Maria , having  run  aground  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  the 
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Nina  was  soon  prepared  for  him,  and  without  undue  delay  the  little 
caravel  weighed  anchor  on  January  16,  1493.  On  his  arrival  in 
Spain  the  Court  was  at  Barcelona,  and  thither  Columbus  proceeded, 
attended  by  his  train  bearing  the  trophies  of  his  adventure.  He  was 
received  by  the  king  and  queen  with  every  mark  of  royal  favour. 
Seated  in  their  presence,  he  displayed  to  their  eager  gaze  the  specimens 
he  had  brought  for  their  acceptance  of  various  products  of  the  new 
found  land  : virgin  gold,  cotton,  mysterious  plants  (assuredly  the 
tobacco  plant  would  be  here),  birds  of  rare  plumage,  and  animals  of 
unknown  species.  But  rising  in  importance  above  all  these  things 
were  nine  native  Indians  for  conversion  and  baptism  to  attest  to  the 
reality  of  his  triumph.  Though  the  Grand  Khan  had  not  been 
captured,  yet  in  presence  of  these  Indians  even  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Talavera  could  no  longer  look  askance  at  the  great  navigator  as  a 
vain  dreamer  not  altogether  free  from  suspicion  of  magic.  In  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  her  Majesty’s  bounty  and  enthusiastic  protection, 
Columbus  presented  to  her  the  casket  which  had  contained  the  jewels 
she  so  generously  gave  up  for  his  use,  now  filled  with  pure  gold,  as 
an  earnest  of  what  was  in  store  for  Spain  in  their  Majesty’s  new 
dominions.  The  casket  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  at  Grenada. 

Columbus  was  of  too  active  a disposition  to  indulge  his  well- 
earned  repose ; the  old  craving  for  adventure  and  exploration  left 
him  no  peace.  Under  royal  command  a fleet  worthy  of  his  grand 
scheme  of  conquest  and  colonisation  was  prepared  for  him,  consisting 
of  three  large  galleons  and  fourteen  caravels,  carrying  1,500  men, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a new  colony. 
He  was  invested  with  supreme  authority  as  admiral,  viceroy,  and 
captain-general  of  all  islands  and  continents  in  the  Western  Ocean. 
Second  in  authority  was  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  bearing  the  royal  commission  of  Inspector- 
General  of  the  West  India  Islands.  By  the  end  of  September  1493 
the  fleet  was  speeding  its  way  towards  the  Far  West,  and  with  favouring 
gales  was  wafted  straight  amongst  the  Windward  Islands.  Had  some 
good  genius  guided  their  course  across  the  deep  in  order  to  disclose 
to  them  the  beauties  of  the  new  world,  no  fairer  island  could  have 
been  found  than  the  one  which,  on  that  bright  morning  in  January 
1 494  lay  before  the  adventurers  as  the  great  master  mariner  steered 
his  vessel  into  the  safe  harbour  of  Hayti — land  of  mountains.  The 
climate  was  perfect;  a perpetual  summer  was  tempered  by  cool 
mountain  breezes  and  periodical  showers,  which  swept  in  from  the 
Atlantic.  By  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  harbour,  on  the  north  shore, 
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Columbus  planted  the  first  Spanish  settlement,  and  in  grateful  tribute 
to  the  Queen  he  named  it  Isabella.  The  country,  which  in  all 
probability  he  believed  to  be  the  continent  he  was  in  search  of,  he 
named  San  Domingo,  a name  which  soon  disappears  from  the  records, 
substituted  by  that  of  Hispaniola.  From  this  island  came  to  Europe 
the  first  written  allusion  to  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  natives.  It  is 
from  Fra  Ramono  Pane,  a Franciscan,  whom  Columbus  had  left 
at  Hayti.  In  a letter  to  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  Queen  Isabel’s 
secretary,  he  tells  him  of  a curious  practice  said  to  be  common 
among  the  natives  of  rubbing  the  dried  leaves  of  a herb  into  a 
powder,  and  then  with  a hollow  forked  tube,  two  prongs  of  which 
they  put  up  their  nostrils  while  holding  the  lower  one  in  the  powder, 
“ they  drew  the  powder  into  their  noses,  which  purges  them  very 
much  of  humours.  . . . The  cane  or  tube  is  about  half  a cubit  long.” 
This  description  would  seem  to  indicate  snuffing,  certainly  not 
smoking.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  we  have  here  come  upon  the  origin 
of  the  practice  of  titillating  the  olfactories  which,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  become,  says  Moliere,  “ la  passion  des 
honnetes  gens.”  Catherine  de’  Medici  became  one  of  the  earliest 
devotees  to  the  new  indulgence ; fashion  led  the  pondre  a la  Heine 
through  the  Courts  of  Europe,  where  elegant  dilettanti  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  display  of  jewelled  snuff-boxes  filled  with  odcur  de  Rome , 
or  other  right  puissant  sternutatories,  not  always  of  a harmless  kind. 
Prelates  and  abbes  were  enamoured  of  the  delightfully  scented 
refresher,  and  in  Spain  they  did  not  scruple  to  place  their  brilliant 
boxes  on  the  altar  for  their  use,  in  spite  of  Pontifical  ordinances  and 
anathemas  from  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  XII.  Physicians,  carried 
away  with  the  grand  idea  that  out  of  the  heart  of  the  new  world  had 
come  a panacea  for  suffering  humanity,  proclaimed  its  advent  to  a 
grateful  people,  and  prescribed  its  use  liberally ; for,  said  they,  “ it 
must  needs  do  good,”  this  new  sternutatory,  “ where  the  brain  is 
replete  with  many  vapours  (such  as  afflict  hill-top  barbarians),  the 
senselessness  or  benumming  of  the  braine,  and  for  a hicket  that 
proceedeth  of  repletion.”  (Dr.  Gardiner,  1610.)  Yet  there  were 
divisions  in  the  ranks  of  medical  men  ; there  were  different  sides  of 
the  question,  different  interests  or  tastes  to  be  considered.  Had  not 
a Due  d’Harcourt  (Plantagenet  ?)  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  new 
cause  in  order  to  please  Louis  le  Grand?  The  Court  physician, 
Monsieur  Fagon,  could  do  no  less  than  devote  his  brilliant  talents 
for  once  in  a way  to  a public  denunciation  of  the  new  vice  which, 
springing  from  heathen  soil,  was  fast  spreading  over  Christendom  ! 
Unhappily  for  the  success  his  eloquence  merited,  in  the  warmth  of 
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his  oratory  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  refresh  his  fickle  brain  with 
copious  pinches  of  the  new  tabac  en  poudre  ! 

The  story  of  the  Carib’s  liking  for  the  weed  and  his  manner  of 
enjoying  it  is,  however,  differently  related  by  others  of  the  colonists. 
A party  of  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  interior 
were  brought  to  a sudden  standstill  by  an  apparition  they  did  not  at 
all  understand,  but  which,  as  if  spell-bound,  they  were  irresistibly 
compelled  to  gaze  at.  Directly  in  front  of  them  were  a number  of 
naked,  swart  beings  crouching  on  the  ground  over  burning  embers, 
as  if  the  upper  air  were  too  cool  for  them,  drawing  into  their  heads 
the  fire  and  smoke.  Here  was  a scene  more  startling  than  that 
which  Raleigh’s  valet  experienced  when,  on  entering  his  master’s 
chamber  with  a goblet  of  ale,  and  finding  him  smothered  in  smoke 
and  flame,  he  emptied  the  goblet  on  Sir  Walter’s  head,  thinking  thus 
to  put  out  the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  brains.  Thoughts  of  the 
nether  regions  and  the  beings  that  properly  dwell  therein  were 
doubtless  uppermost  in  the  white  men’s  minds.  But  if  the  priests 
spoke  truly,  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  swing  of  the  battle-axe 
were  infallible  dispellers  of  illusion,  however  weird.  On  closer 
acquaintance,  however,  they  found  them  to  be  inoffensive  creatures, 
who  were  merely  indulging  in  their  accustomed  pastime — having  a 
quiet  smoke  in  their  own  peculiar  way.  They  had  spread  crushed 
leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  on  the  ground,  and  having  put  a light  to 
them,  applied  the  forked  instrument  already  mentioned,  and  drew 
up  the  smoke  into  their  nostrils.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Carib 
name  of  this  simple  contrivance  for  inhaling  the  fumes  of  the  plant 
was  tabaco , the  name  which,  with  slight  variations  in  the  spelling,  has 
become  universal,  “transferred,”  says  Humboldt,  “by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  plant  itself.”  The  origin  of  the  name  and  its  application 
was  a fruitful  source  of  conjecture  for  almost  all  early  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  opinion  most  generally  entertained  was  that  the 
plant  and  the  practice  of  smoking  it  had  surely  first  of  all  come 
under  the  observation  of  Europeans  in  the  island  of  Tobago.  But 
the  question  is  conclusively  answered  (or  would  have  been  so  had 
the  author  cared  to  authenticate  his  solution)  in  a work  bearing  the 
rather  ambitious  title  “ Tobago  : or  a Geographical  description, 
Natural  and  Civil  history,  together  with  a full  representation  of  the 
produce  and  other  advantages  arising  from  the  fertility,  excellent 
harbours,  and  happy  situation  of  that  famous  island.”  He  says : “ I 
do  not  recollect  any  author  who  has  given  a clear  account  of  this 
name  ; and  as  many  have  expressed  a doubt  whether  the  island  was 
so  called  from  the  herb,  or  the  herb  from  the  island,  I hope  the 
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curious  and  inquisitive  reader  will  be  well  pleased  to  see  that  matter 
set  in  its  true  light  ; for  the  fact  is  that  neither  the  island  received 
its  name  from  the  herb,  nor  the  herb  from  the  island.  The  appella- 
tion is,  indeed,  Indian,  and  yet  was  bestowed  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  thing  happened  thus  : the  Caribbees  were  extremely  fond  of 
tobacco,  which  in  their  language  they  called  kohiha , and  fancied 
when  they  were  drunk  with  the  fumes  of  it  the  dreams  they  had 
were  in  some  sort  inspired.  Now  their  method  of  taking  it  was 
this  : they  first  made  a fire  of  wood,  and  when  it  was  burnt  out  they 
scattered  upon  the  living  embers  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
received  the  smoke  of  it  by  the  help  of  an  instrument  that  was 
hollow,  made  exactly  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  putting  the 
larger  tube  into  the  smoke,  and  thrusting  the  shorter  tubes  up 
their  nostrils.  This  instrument  they  called  tobago , and  when  the 
Admiral  Christopher  Columbus  passed  to  the  southward  of  this 
island  he  judged  the  form  of  it  to  resemble  that  instrument,  and 
thence  it  received  its  name.”  Among  the  continental  tribes,  how- 
ever, smoking  instruments  were  found  which,  in  variety  of  form, 
originality  of  design,  and  skilful  execution,  equal  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Europe  ; indeed,  they  have  to  the  present  day  served  as 
models  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Those  who,  inspired  by  Cooper- 
born  ideals  of  the  noble  savage  in  his  native  wilds,  long  for  a sight 
of  real  Indian  life,  unspoiled  by  contact  with  civilised  man,  will  now 
look  in  vain  across  the  American  continent.  The  Indian,  to  his 
sorrow,  has  learned  the  ways  of  the  pale-faces,  who,  by  craft  and 
arms,  have  ousted  him  from  his  heritage.  Occasionally,  however,  far 
up  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  on  the  confines  of  the  Canadian  forests, 
their  desire  may  to  some  extent  be  appeased,  while  with  admiration 
they  note  the  fine  physique,  the  strongly-marked  physiognomy,  the 
untrammelled  freedom  of  these  primitive  lords  of  the  land.  Here 
old  chiefs  may  be  seen  gravely  smoking,  while  lounging  on  the 
trunk  of  a fallen  tree  by  their  wigwams,  and  discussing  amongst 
themselves  the  prospects  of  war  or  peace,  or  perhaps  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  accession  to  their  numbers  of  some  neighbouring 
tribe.  Out  yonder  are  young  warriors  furbishing  up  arms  for  the 
chase  or  war,  as  may  be.  Others  are  elaborately  ornamenting  with 
carving  and  paint  their  curious  tobacco  pipes,  some  of  wood  with 
long  stems  adorned  with  feathers,  others  cut  out  from  the  treasured 
red  pipe-stone  brought  from  the  mountain  quarry,  which,  according 
to  one  of  their  legends,  was  formed  of  the  bodies  of  their  forefathers 
long  ages  ago  when  a mighty  deluge  overwhelmed  the  earth.  And 
there  are  others  peeling  fine  shavings  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  red 
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willow,  which,  when  dried  over  a low  fire,  they  mix  with  their  tobacco. 
Their  tobacco  pouches  well  filled  they  may  start  on  the  chase  or  the 
war  path,  assured  that  they  are  well  provided  with  comfort  for  many 
days. 

Europe,  however,  is  indebted  to  Oviedo  for  the  most  intelligent 
account  of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  the  method  commonly  adopted  by 
the  Caribs  of  preparing  and  using  it.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
in  the  West  Indies  he  collected  an  immense  amount  of  information 
relating  to  the  inhabitants,  their  country,  and  its  products,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  1526,  under  the  title  of  “Historia  de  las 
Indias  Occidentales.”  In  the  Salamanca  edition  of  1547  is  an 
engraving  of  the  smoking  instrument  used  by  the  Caribs.  It  is  of 
the  form  already  described.  Oviedo  says  of  it,  that  “ it  is  about  a 
span  long  ; when  used  the  forked  ends  are  inserted  in  the  nostrils, 
the  other  end  being  applied  to  the  burning  leaves  of  the  herb.  In 
this  manner  they  inhale  the  smoke  until  they  become  stupefied. 
And  when  forked  canes  cannot  be  procured,  they  make  use  of  a 
straight  reed  or  hollow  cane,  and  this  implement  is  called  tabaco 
by  the  Indians.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earliest  writers  on 
the  subject  agree  as  to  the  Haytian  name  of  the  smoking  instru- 
ment the  natives  used.  Oviedo  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  smoking 
habit,  and  classes  it  amongst  their  evil  customs  as  a thing  very  per- 
nicious, and  done  in  order  to  produce  insensibility.  Remarking 
on  the  prevalence  of  the  habit,  he  says  that  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Indians  is  of  universal  and 
immemorial  usage,  in  many  cases  bound  up  with  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  solemn  tribal  ceremonies.  No  matters  of  importance  to 
the  tribe  or  the  family  can  be  conducted,  no  compact  can  be  held 
binding,  that  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  passage  of  the  great 
pipe,  be  it  the  pipe  of  peace  or  the  pipe  of  war — the  calumet  or 
the  tomahawk — from  the  lips  of  one  chief  to  those  of  the  others  of 
the  conference.  The  pipe,  then,  is  their  great  seal,  the  solemn 
pledge  of  friendship,  good  faith,  and  such  qualities  as  the  chivalry 
of  the  forest  can  suggest  to  the  untutored  mind.  Although  Oviedo 
in  his  great  work  regards  unfavourably  the  practice  of  smoking, 
he  evidently  prized  the  plant,  as  we  read  that  on  his  return  home 
he  cultivated  it  in  his  private  gardens.  This  is  but  one  step 
removed  from  its  enjoyment  in  the  pipe,  and  who  can  say  that  in 
his  retirement  he  did  not  take  that  step  ? Las  Casas  speaks  so 
slightingly  of  his  work  as  to  say  that  it  contains  almost  as  many 
lies  as  pages.  Las  Casas,  the  renowned  friend  and  protector  of 
the  poor  oppressed  Indians,  could  certainly  speak  with  confidence 
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on  matters  relating  to  the  West  India  Islands.  He  had  gone  to 
the  colony  in  the  train  of  Nicolas  de  Ovando  in  1502,  and  settled 
in  Cuba  as  parish  priest  and  vicar-apostolic  of  the  islands.  Possibly 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cruelties  practised  by  his  countrymen 
on  the  unoffending  natives,  their  insatiable  greed  of  gold,  had 
turned  him  against  all  highly-placed  officials  in  the  colonies.  He 
agrees  with  him,  however,  in  dislike  of  tobacco-smoking.  He  says  : 
“ I cannot  see  what  benefit  can  be  derived  from  it.  . . . How- 
ever extensive  it  may  be  in  other  countries  (and  common  no  doubt 
it  is  there)  the  habit  has  become  so  general  in  this  [Spain]  that,  to 
the  discredit  of  parents,  it  is  even  followed  by  children.  . . . The 
eternal  cigar  is  seen  in  the  mouths  of  old  and  young,  even  in  that  of 
the  ragged  urchin.” 

The  third  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  Far  West,  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  the  South  American  continent,  brought  the  Spaniards 
into  contact  with  new  races  well  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilisation 
as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and 
opened  the  way  for  intercourse  and  the  development  of  mutual 
interests  of  no  common  order.  What  use  they  made  of  this  brilliant 
opening,  leading  to  the  dominion  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  or  to  the  Courts 
of  the  Aztecs,  is  told  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  Prescott.  Well 
might  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  be  dazzled  by  the  splendours  they 
beheld  in  the  palace  of  the  great  Montezume,  where,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  reception  by  the  Emperor,  cigars  were  handed  to  the  guests 
inserted  in  tubes  of  richly-carved  gold,  tortoise-shell,  or  silver ; or 
they  imbibed  the  soothing  pleasures  of  the  “ intoxicating  weed  called 
tobacco  mingled  with  liquid  amber  ” (Prescott).  And  while  thus 
engaged  a troop  of  almost  phantom-like  tumblers  and  jugglers  gaily 
disported  themselves  before  their  wondering  eyes.  The  after-dinner 
smoke,  so  dear  to  middle  age,  is  a vestige  of  that  civilisation  which, 
before  the  onward  march  of  the  Spaniards,  vanished  like  the  mist  of 
the  morning.  Our  excellent  guide  through  these  realms  of  a shadowy 
past  relates  how  the  Aztecs  would  smoke  after  dinner  to  prepare  for 
the  siesta  with  as  much  regularity  as  an  old  Castilian  does  now. 
When  dinner  was  over  they  rinsed  the  mouth  with  scented  water, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Court  would  then  with  much  ceremony  hand 
to  the  King  his  pipe.  They  smoked  “out  of  pipes  made  of  polished 
and  richly  gilt  wood,  inhaling  the  fragrant  fumes  of  tobacco  mixed 
with  other  aromatic  herbs  ” Can  this  be  the  famous  “Arcadia- 
mixture,”  whose  secret  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  yet  to  reveal  to  an 
expectant  world  ? True,  Mexico  is  not  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
when  the  imagination  takes  wing,  terrestrial  difficulties  disappear. 
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Giralamo  Benzoni  of  Milan  took  a different  view  of  the  Indian 
weed,  and  saw  in  it  only  a noxious  plant  whose  fumes  poisoned  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven.  Like  every  European  who  visited  the  newly 
discovered  countries  of  the  West,  he  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
weed  the  Indians  loved,  and  in  his  “ History  of  the  New  World,” 
through  some  portion  of  which  he  travelled  in  1541-45,  he  describes 
the  tobacco  plant  as  growing  in  “ bushes,  not  very  large,  like  reeds, 
that  produce  a leaf  in  shape  like  that  of  a walnut,  though  rather 
larger.”  He  says  it  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives  and  the  slaves 
whom  the  Spaniards  have  brought  from  Ethiopia.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  method  of  preparing  it  for  smoking,  which 
corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  process  in  operation  at  the  present 
day  on  the  American  tobacco  plantations.  “ When  these  leaves  are 
in  season  they  pick  them,  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  and  suspend  them 
near  their  fireplaces  till  they  are  very  dry  ; and  when  they  wish  to 
use  them,  they  take  a leaf  of  their  grain  (maize)  and  putting  one  of 
the  others  into  it  they  roll  them  round  tightly  together ; then  they  set 
fire  to  one  end,  and  putting  the  other  end  into  the  mouth  they  draw 
their  breath  up  through  it,  wherefore  the  smoke  goes  into  the  mouth, 
the  throat,  the  head,  and  they  retain  it  as  long  as  they  can,  for  they 
find  a pleasure  in  it ; and  so  much  do  they  fill  themselves  with  this 
cruel  smoke  that  they  lose  their  reason.  And  there  are  some  who 
take  so  much  of  it  that  they  fall  down  as  if  they  were  dead,  and 
remain  the  greater  part  of  the  day  or  night  stupefied.  Some  men 
are  found  who  are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough  of  this  smoke 
to  make  them  giddy,  and  no  more.  See  what  a wicked  and 
pestiferous  poison  from  the  devil  this  must  be ! It  has  happened 
to  me  several  times,  that  going  through  the  provinces  of  Guatemala 
and  Nicaragua,  I have  entered  the  house  of  an  Indian  who  had  taken 
this  herb,  which,  in  the  Mexican  language,  is  called  tobacco,  and 
immediately  perceiving  the  sharp  fetid  smell  of  this  truly  diabolical 
and  stinking  smoke,  I was  obliged  to  go  away  in  haste  and  seek 
some  other  place.”  These  strong  words  call  forth  the  remark  from 
his  translator,  Admiral  Smyth,  that  “ surely  the  royal  author  of  the 
famous  ‘ Counterblast 9 must  have  seen  this  graphic  and  early  de- 
scription of  a cigar  ! ” Though  in  the  same  key,  Benzoni’s  is  but  a 
feeble  breath  compared  with  the  Elimination  of  our  British  Solomon 
against  the  “ lively  image  and  pattern  of  hell,”  or  the  “ Stygian 
fumes  from  the  pit  that  is  bottomless  ! ” The  fame  of  the  Indian 
weed  as  a healer  of  the  sick  had  not  reached  Europe  when  Benzoni 
published  his  travels  through  the  Spanish  possessions  of  the  West, 
but  this  had  not  escaped  his  acute  observation.  He  gives  a drawing 
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of  the  medicine  man  putting  three  of  his  patients  through  a course 
of  his  tobacco  treatment.  The  first  is  represented  freely  imbibing 
the  fumes  of  tobacco,  the  second  is  just  dropping  his  pipe  and  him- 
self off  to  sleep,  and  the  third  swings  in  a hammock  attended  by  the 
doctor.  Benzoni  relates  how  in  La  Espanola  and  the  adjacent 
islands  sick  men  went  to  the  place  where  the  smoke  was  to  be 
administered,  and  when  they  were  thoroughly  intoxicated  by  it,  the 
cure  was  mostly  effected.  “ On  returning  to  his  senses  the  patient 
told  a thousand  stories  of  his  having  been  at  the  council  of  the  gods, 
and  other  high  visions.” 

And  as  to  the  origin  of  the  plant,  let  the  old  chieftain  of  the 
Susquehanna  tribe  himself  relate  the  story.  It  will  merely  be 
necessary  to  introduce  him  to  the  reader  seated  with  his  family,  and 
a few  braves  gathered  around  him,  listening  to  the  words  of  a Swedish 
missionary,  who  expounds  to  them  the  creed  of  the  Christian  and 
the  scriptural  narrative  of  our  first  parents.  The  sermon  over,  the 
old  chief,  with  easy  grace  and  measured  words,  replies  : “ What  you 
have  told  us  is  very  good,  we  thank  you  for  coming  so  far  to  tell  us 
those  things  you  have  heard  from  your  mothers,  in  return  we  will  tell 
you  what  we  have  heard  from  ours. 

“ In  the  beginning  we  had  only  flesh  of  animals  to  eat,  and  if 
they  failed  we  starved.  Two  of  our  hunters  having  killed  a deer  and 
broiled  part  of  it,  saw  a young  woman  descend  from  the  clouds,  and 
seat  herself  on  a hill  hard  by.  Said  one  to  the  other,  ‘ It  is  a spirit, 
perhaps,  that  has  smelt  our  venison ; let  us  offer  some  of  it  to  her.’ 
They  accordingly  gave  her  the  tongue.  She  was  pleased  with  its 
flavour,  and  said,  £ Your  kindness  shall  be  rewarded,  come  here 
thirteen  moons  hence  and  you  shall  find  it.’  They  did  so,  and  found 
where  her  right  hand  had  touched  the  ground  maize  growing,  where 
her  left  hand  had  been,  kidney-beans,  and  where  she  had  sat  they 
found  tobacco  ! ” 
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INCE  old  Drury,  phoenix-like,  arose  from  the  ashes  of  that 


elder  Drury  made  famous  by  the  genius  of  Garrick,  Sheridan, 
and  their  illustrious  colleagues,  there  is  not  a stone  of  the  building, 
not  a plank  of  the  stage,  but,  could  they  speak,  would  tell  their  own 
romance. 

In  my  boyhood  I remember  a period  of  unexampled  decadence, 
when  there  were  absolutely  five  seasons  in  seven  weeks,  each  week 
worse  than  the  former. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reign  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith.  This  re- 
nowned impresario  was  a man  of  gentle  birth,  the  son  of  Admiral 
Tyrrel  Smith,  who  had  nothing  to  leave  the  boy  but  his  blessing. 
But  E.  T.  was  a boy  of  brains  and  indomitable  energy.  He  tried 
his  hand  at  all  sorts  of  things  for  a living.  To-day  he  was  a police- 
man, to-morrow  an  auctioneer,  the  day  after  a sheriff’s  officer. 
While  in  pursuit  of  this  last  uncongenial  calling,  he  had  occasion  to 
distrain  on  the  effects  of  a certain  noble  lord  who  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane.  The  distraint  was  made 
at  a most  inopportune  moment ; a great  function,  including  a dance 
and  a supper,  was  about  to  take  place ; the  poor  peer  was  greatly 
distressed.  Smith  rose  to  the  occasion,  withdrew  his  men,  and  left 
his  lordship  and  his  friends  to  enjoy  themselves  in  peace. 

Upon  calling  a few  days  afterwards  for  a settlement,  Lord  G — — 
accosted  the  gentle  bailiff  thus  : 

“ Ahem  ! Mister ” 

“ Smith,  my  lord.” 

“ Precisely.  Ahem  ! Well — Mister — ah — Smith,  I’m  greatly 
obleeged  by  your  courtes}',  and— ah— if  ever  it  lies  in  my  power  to 
requite  the  obligation  — ah — I’ll  do  so.” 

Smith’s  consideration  on  that  occasion  ultimately  proved  the 
“ Open  Sesame  ” to  “ Old  Drury,”  for  shortly  afterwards  the  theatre 

was  “to  let.”  Through  Lord  G ’s  influence  he  became  the 

lessee.  Being  in  a desperate  state  of  impecuniosity,  he  was  only 
enabled  to  pay  the  preliminary  deposit  (a  small  one)  through  the 
loyalty  of  a comrade,  who  effected  a negotiation  with  Attenborough 
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on  a gold  repeater,  a few  rings,  and  other  trinkets.  Once  there, 
however,  the  astute  adventurer  remained,  with  such  substantial 
results  that  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  Her  Majesty’s,  and  to  control 
the  Italian  Opera.  Besides  this,  he  became  proprietor  of  Cremorne 
Gardens,  the  Panopticon  (now  the  Alhambra),  and  half  a dozen 
hotels  and  restaurants  in  various  parts  of  London.  Ultimately  he 
transferred  the  lease  of  old  Drury  for  a handsome  premium  to 
Edmund  Falconer  and  F.  B.  Chatterton,  who  after  a time,  unfor- 
tunately, agreed  to  differ,  and  Chatterton  (who  had  first  entered  the 
theatre  under  the  Smith  regime  as  assistant  box-keeper)  remained 
for  fourteen  years  sole  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Although  the 
first  to  introduce  the  class  of  drama  ( i.e, . “Great  City,”  “Amy 
Robsart,”  “ Rebecca,”  “ Formosa,”  “ Shaughraun,”  &c.)  which  his 
successor  did  so  much  to  popularise,  Chatterton,  with  the  aid  of 
Phelps,  Helen  Faucit,  and  nearly  all  the  distinguished  actors  of  his 
time,  did  his  level  best  to  uphold  the  Shakespearian  traditions. 
Prosperity  made  him  lose  his  head.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  rule 
the  Lane,  and  must  needs  annex  the  Adelphi  and  the  Princess’s. 
The  money  he  made  in  one  theatre  he  lost  in  another.  At  last  his 
“ Waterloo  ” came,  and  he  abdicated. 

Then  came  the  even  more  romantic  reign  of  Augustus  Harris. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I saw  him  make  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  as  Malcolm,  and  a most 
unpromising  d£but  it  was.  He,  however,  was  nothing  daunted. 
“Time  and  me,”  he  was  wont  to  quote  from  the  great  emperor, 
“ Time  and  me  against  any  other  two.” 

The  Manchester  people  did  not  appreciate  him,  so  he  moved  on 
to  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Copeland  engaged  him  at  five-and-twenty 
shillings  a week.  From  thence  he  returned  to  London,  where  he 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  until  he  prevailed  on  Mapleson 
to  engage  him  to  assist  in  an  operatic  tour,  in  which  he  rendered 
himself  so  useful  that  the  colonel  speedily  promoted  him  to  the  post 
of  stage-manager. 

Charles  Wyndham  now  engaged  him  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  he  produced  many  plays  and  one  or  two  pan- 
tomimes, notably  “ Sinbad  the  Sailor,”  which  he  invited  me  to  see. 
We  dined  together  after  the  pantomime,  and  he  confided  to  me  his 
ambition  to  be  manager  of  Drury  Lane.  I laughed,  and  told  him  he 
might  as  well  expect  to  be  manager  of  a theatre  in  the  moon. 
“Wait,  and  you’ll  see,”  he  replied.  Shortly  after  this  he  joined 
Wyndham  for  the  part  of  Harry  Greenlanes  in  “ Pink  Dominos,” 
and  at  the  end  of  the  run  he  became  acting  and  stage-manager,  and 
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actor  and  author,  or  part-author,  of  “ Venus  ” at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Edgar  Bruce.  In  this  quadruple  capacity  he 
received  an  honorarium  of  ^5  a week. 

A few  months  later,  after  visiting  him  at  his  rooms  in  Victoria 
Street,  we  walked  over  to  the  Aquarium,  where  we  lunched  with  Mr. 
Rendle,  destined  afterwards  to  be  his  father-in-law.  After  lunch 
Master  Gussy  sprung  a mine  on  me.  “ Some  time  ago  when  I told 
you  I meant  to  be  manager  of  Drury  Lane  you  laughed.  It’s  my 
turn  to  laugh  now,  for  Eve  got  the  lease  in  my  pocket,  and  I’m  only 
looking  out  for  the  sinews  of  war  to  enable  me  to  commence  my 
campaign.” 

Long  afterwards,  when  he  was  safe  in  the  saddle  and  his  position 
assured,  he  informed  me  that  at  that  very  moment  his  whole 
worldly  wealth  consisted  of  something  under  four  pounds.  Only 
think  of  that ! Going  into  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  a capital  of 
four  pounds  ! But  he  had  brains,  he  had  courage,  and  the  splendid 
audacity  of  youth.  Fortunately,  his  future  father-in-law  believed  in 
him,  and  gave  him  a start.  But  it  was  not  “all  beer  and  skittles ” at 
first,  and  he  had  more  than  one  hard  fight  with  Fortune.  His 
initial  difficulty  he  got  over  by  letting  the  theatre — for  the  bad  month 
before  Christmas — -to  George  Rignold  and  a man  from  Australia 
who  was  backing  the  gallant  George.  His  first  pantomime  was  a 
failure.  His  next  production,  “ Madame  Angot,”  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. A propos , I ventured  to  say  to  him  : “You  are  not  so 
sagacious  as  you  think  ; ‘ Madame  Angot,’  delightful  as  she  is,  is  a 
square  peg  in  a round  hole  at  Drury  Lane.” 

“True,  O King,”  he  replied  with  a laugh,  “but  if  you  had  to  pay 
a thousand  pounds  for  rent  and  hadn’t  got  it,  and  if  a friend  turned 
up  and  offered  to  find  the  shekels  if  you’d  produce  ‘ Madame 
Angot,’  what  would  you  do  ? ” 

“The  World,”  his  first  melodramatic  production,  took  the  town 
by  storm.  It  was  obviously  suggested  by  Charles  Reade’s  “ Foul 
Play.”  The  new  manager  took  the  part  of  a fashionable  scoundrel, 
but  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  he  was  the  youthful  hero  of  a 
series  of  nailed-up  pieces — constructed  by  him  and  written  up  by  his 
colleagues— around  battles,  shipwrecks,  horses,  steam  engines,  rail- 
way trains,  explosions,  and  the  rest.  These  pieces  were  splendidly 
mounted,  superbly  costumed,  capitally  acted,  and  admirably  stage- 
managed.  His  pantomimes  have  never  been  equalled  in  our  time 
for  magnificence,  and  it  is  probable  will  never  be  excelled  in  the 
future.  As  an  actor  he  had  a hard  time  of  it  with  the  critics,  and 
the  iron  entered  his  soul  so  deeply  that  he  could  never  speak  of  that 
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time  without  bitterness.  I have  seen  many  an  Icilius  much  worse 
than  Augustus,  and  he  played  a scene  which  he  had  dug  out  from 
“ Azael  ” and  incorporated  with  “ Freedom  ” with  a strength  and 
vigour  which  astonished  and  delighted  me. 

A few  years  ago,  “ over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,”  he  confided  to 
me  that  some  day  or  other  he  meant  to  make  a tour  of  the  world — 
America  and  Australia — and  that  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart 
to  play  a round  of  Shakespearian  parts.  His  ambition  was,  however, 
subservient  to  his  common  sense.  At  the  moment  when  the  critics 
were  most  hostile  to  his  histrionic  efforts  he  exclaimed  : “ Let  ’em 
slate  away ; all  their  slating  won’t  deter  me  from  making  myself 
eligible  for  Drury  Lane  Dramatic  Fund.  Chatterton  was  a clever 
man,  but  where  is  he  now  ? Had  he  acted  for  three  years,  had  he 
only  said,  ‘ My  lord,  the  carriage  wraits,’  he  would  be  on  the  fund 
now.  When  my  Sedan  comes — if  it  ever  does  come — I shall 
have  a little  more  than  half  a crown  to  play  with  ; that  you  bet.” 

Venturing,  on  the  strength  of  our  old  acquaintance,  to  remonstrate 
about  certain  advertisements  which  I thought  unbecoming  to  his 
position,  he  replied  : “ Bosh,  my  dear  boy  ! Bosh  ! — with  a big  B. 
I mean  the  name  of  Augustus  Harris  to  be  known  all  over  the 
world.  Mr.  Gye  was  like  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet,  unknown, 
unseen,  impenetrable,  and  unapproachable.  But  now  his  name  is 
actually  forgotten.  Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a hundred  who  pass 
by  the  statue  in  Covent  Garden  don’t  know  that  it  is  the  statue  of 
Frederick  Gye.” 

This  brings  me  to  Harris’s  connection  with  the  opera,  and  the 
motive  which  influenced  him  in  taking  the  reins  at  Covent  Garden. 

He  himself  assured  me  that,  fond  as  he  was  of  music,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  opera,  the  idea  never  occurred  to  him  until  after 
a memorable  dinner  of  dramatists  and  managers,  at  which  certain 
disparaging  assertions  were  levelled  at  him  and  his  author  colleagues 
from  the  East  End.  A hot  discussion  occurred,  which  narrowly 
escaped  the  argumentum  ad  ho  mine  m. 

A few  days  afterwards  Covent  Garden  was  to  let.  By  this  time 
he  had  a few  thousands  at  the  bank. 

“ Confound  them  ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ They  talk  about  art  with  a 
big  A.  I’ll  show  the  fellows  what  art  is.”  And  he  did. 

During  his  first  season  at  the  opera  he  assured  me  that  he  lost 
;£i 6,000.  During  his  second  he  cleared  ^10,000,  whereupon  he 
promptly  organised  a provincial  tour,  on  which  he  dropped 
;£t4,ooo.  Since  then,  however,  the  opera  has  been  more  or  less  a 
success. 
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Three  or  four  years  ago  I induced  him  to  put  ^1,000  into  a 
silver  mine  in  which  I was  interested  in  Tasmania.  I put  the  matter 
before  him  in  a rather  long-winded  way.  He  cut  me  short,  thrashed 
it  out  on  half  a sheet  of  note-paper  in  two  minutes,  and  gave  me  a 
cheque  for  the  money. 

“ How  the  deuce  are  you  so  au  fait  at  this  business  ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ Simply  because  it  is  the  business  I was  brought  up  to.  I served 
my  time  with  Erlangers.” 

“ Erlangers  ? ” 

“Yes,  Erlangers,  the  great  brokers.  In  those  days  they  lived  in 
this  very  house.  I made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  chance  ever  came  I 
would  live  in  it.  The  chance  came,  and  here  I am.” 

No  man  bore  his  blushing  honours  more  meekly  than  this 

Napoleon  of  the  theatre.  His  accomplishments  were  many  and 

varied.  He  had  a facile  pen ; spoke  and  wrote  three  or  four 

languages  with  fluency.  He  was  a capital  comedian,  an  admirable 
stage-manager,  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  impresarios  of 
this  or  any  other  period.  Better  than  all  these,  “ he  had  a heart 
open  as  day  to  melting  charity.” 

Let  me  recall  an  instance  or  two. 

A distinguished  actor  had  fallen  on  bad  times.  The  bailiffs  were 
in,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  them  out.  I went  to  “ Gus.” 

“ How  much  ? ” he  inquired. 

“ A hundred  pounds.” 

“ Here  you  are,  old  man,”  and  he  handed  over  a cheque. 

A manager,  at  one  time  director  of  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
theatres,  had  come  to  grief.  I interested  Augustus  in  him,  and  he 

appointed  him  to  a post  at  the  P— . Amidst  his  labours  poor 

B was  stricken  down  with  paralysis. 

I went  to  Covent  Garden,  and  found  Druryolanus  rehearsing 
“Lohengrin.”  “Wait  a bit,”  he  said.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
standing  by  the  sick  man’s  bedside,  giving  him  hope  and  new  life. 
For  nearly  six  months  his  salary  was  paid,  and  after  that  came  to  an 
end  Harris  helped  me  to  form  a fund  of  ^300  to  give  the  poor  old 
fellow  another  chance. 

The  last  letter  I ever  received  from  my  dear  friend  lies  before  me 
now.  It  runs  thus  : 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
May  18,  1896. 

My  dear  John  Coleman, — 

I have  just  received  a telegram  to  say  that  died  last  night 

among  strangers.  No  funds. 
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I have  telegraphed  back  that  I would  see  our  friends  to  subscribe  funds  for  the 
funeral,  &c. 

Will  you  undertake  this  ? 

I shall  be  happy  to  head  the  list.  Yours  ever, 

Augustus  Harris. 

We  met  for  the  last  time  at  the  last  ball  at  Covent  Garden.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Vienna,  and  was  full  of  “ The  Little  Genius.” 
I wanted  to  get  away,  but  he  made  me  stay  to  sup  with  him,  his 
amiable  wife,  his  brother,  and  a party  of  friends. 

He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  goodly  company.  I left  him 
bright  as  sunshine,  full  of  life  and  mirth  and  jollity,  his  jovial 
laughter  ringing  in  my  ears  ; and  now — alas,  poor  “ Gus.”  ! 

He  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 

Then  would  have  been  a time  for  such  a word. 

My  own  connection  with  the  theatre  has  its  own  romance— a 
romance  commencing  in  boyhood  and  culminating  at  maturity. 

In  my  earliest  youth,  William  Charles  Macready— perhaps  the 
greatest  actor  of  that  or  any  other  period — was  manager  of  Drury 
Lane. 

This  is  not  my  opinion  actually  alone,  for  while  these  lines  are 
being  written  the  genial  John  Hollingshead  states  in  a morning 
paper  : “ The  greatest  manager  that  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ever  had 
towards  the  middle  of  the  present  century  was  William  Charles 
Macready,  who  enlisted  the  best  actors  and  actresses,  the  best 
artists,  and  even  the  best  musicians  in  the  service  of  the  stage,  and 
left  a reputation  behind  him  that  less  than  a century  earlier  would 
have  earned  him  a tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.” 

Being  bitten  with  the  theatrical  mania,  and  having  read  of 
Macready’s  efforts  to  uphold  the  glories  of  the  great  national  theatres, 
and  also  of  the  phenomenal  triumphs  of  Master  Betty  at  a previous 
period,  I had  arrived  at  the  modest  conclusion  that  I might  emulate 
them. 

I had  displayed  some  precocious  ability  at  school  and  elsewhere, 
and  indiscreet  adulation  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire  ; hence  it  was 
that  I had  the  audacity  to  write  to  Mr.  Macready  in  my  father’s 
name,  requesting  a hearing. 

I received  a very  courteous  autograph  reply,  pointing  out  that 
“any,  the  least  degree  of  eminence  in  the  histrionic  art,  could  only  be 
achieved  by  years  of  continual  application.”  Notwithstanding,  in 
the  event  of  my  coming  to  London  Mr.  Macready  would  be  happy 
to  see  me. 

On  receipt  of  this  communication  I ran  away  from  home,  and 
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made  tracks  for  town.  My  resources  were  limited,  and  I had  to 
travel  third  class.  The  carriages  then  were  open  tubs  exposed  to  rain, 
hail,  snow,  sleet,  and  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ; and  by  the  time  we 
got  to  Rugby  I felt  as  if  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones  was  frozen. 

I had  just  lost  my  mother,  and  some  kind,  motherly  women  who 
were  fellow-travellers  took  compassion  on  me.  One  of  them  spread 
out  a rug  upon  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  for  me  to  lie  upon,  the 
others — for  they  were  nearly  all  women  in  my  compartment — spread 
out  their  petticoats  over  me,  and  sheltered  me  from  the  snow  and 
the  wind  until  my  frozen  limbs  were  thawed ; and,  growing  quite 
warm  and  comfortable,  I fell  fast  asleep,  and  never  woke  till  we  got 
to  London. 

At  Euston  Square  an  old  schoolfellow  met  me  and  took  me  home 
with  him. 

Mr.  Macready’s  letter  was  dated  “ Clarence  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,”  and  thither  I went  the  next  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  only  to 
find  that  he  had  already  gone  to  Drury  Lane  for  rehearsal.  So  to 
the  theatre  I followed  him. 

Sending  up  my  card  (my  father’s),  I was  conducted  to  a room 
which  was  filled  with  books,  MSS.,  and  play-bills. 

Here  I waited  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  until  Mr.  Serle, 
Macready’s  manager,  came  and  interviewed  me.  He  was  very  com- 
plaisant, and  presently  led  me  towards  the  grand  saloon,  where  the 
great  tragedian  was  waiting  to  hear  me  recite. 

Only  think  of  the  graciousness  of  this  distinguished  man,  every 
hour  of  whose  life  must  have  been  engrossed  by  matters  of  imperial 
moment,  devoting  half  an  hour  of  his  valuable  time  to  an  unsophis- 
ticated and  impudent  boy  from  the  country,  who  ought  to  have  had 
his  ears  boxed  previous  to  being  sent  home  by  the  next  train. 

The  day  was  bitterly  cold.  Mr.  Macready  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
long,  close-fitting  coat  with  a fur  collar.  His  person  did  not  impress 
me,  but  his  demeanour  did.  His  features  appeared  irregular  and 
corrugated.  He  had  a spacious  brow  and  delicately  pencilled  eye- 
brows, but  the  nose  beneath  was  of  a most  composite  order — a 
mixture  of  Grecian,  Milesian,  and  snub,  with  no  power  of  dilation  in 
the  nostrils.  His  eyes  were  dull  and  lustreless  by  day,  but  at  night, 
as  I afterwards  discovered,  they  were  orbs  of  fire.  His  mouth, 
though  small,  was  well  cut  and  decided  ; the  lower  jaw,  wrhich  was 
firm  and  massive,  was  very  much  overhung.  His  closely  shorn  and 
blue-black  beard  imparted  a grim  and  saturnine  cast  to  his  features. 
He  wore  his  hair,  which  was  beginning  to  show  the  marks  of  time, 
clubbed  in  huge  masses  over  his  ears. 
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Just  imagine  this  imposing  and  portentous  figure  contrasted  with 
the  fair,  long-haired,  ruddy-cheeked  boy  of  fourteen,  clad  in  a 
pelisse  of  light-blue  cloth  braided  with  black,  a huge  frilled  shirt- 
collar  over  his  shoulders,  a camlet  cloak  with  a dogskin  collar,  and  a 
hat  almost  as  tall  as  himself.  When  I recall  this  occurrence,  even 
now,  I protest  I never  do  so  without  a blush  of  shame  at  my  match- 
less effrontery. 

“ Fools,”  however,  “ rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  and  when 
Mr.  Macready  desired  me  to  give  him  a taste  of  my  quality,  I asked 
which  he  preferred — Hamlet,  Young  Norval,  or  Zanga  in  the 
“ Revenge  ” (a  part  which,  by  the  way,  although  I had  studied  then, 
I have  never  yet  acted). 

He  selected  Young  Norval,  and  I spouted  “My  name  is 
Norval  ” ; then,  gathering  confidence  as  I proceeded,  I let  him  have 
Hamlet’s  first  soliloquy,  and  a scene  from  “ Zanga.” 

I suppose  I must  have  amused  him,  for  he  came  and  patted  my 
head  and  told  me  I was  too  young.  I mentioned  Master  Betty. 
He  laughed  and  said  Betty  was  a phenomenon.  (It  was  evident  he 
did  not  think  me  one.)  I ventured  to  suggest  that  as  he  was  about 
to  produce  “ King  John  ” I might  do  for  Prince  Arthur,  and  when  he 
told  me  that  unfortunately  the  part  had  already  been  allotted  to  Miss 
Priscilla  Horton  I thought  myself  rather  ill-used. 

Advising  me  to  be  a good  boy,  to  go  home  and  go  back  to  school, 
he  brought  our  interview  to  an  end,  and  I left  the  theatre  crestfallen 
and  heartbroken. 

When  I came  to  the  stage  door  I found  that  my  friend,  tired  of 
waiting,  had  left  me,  and  I was  literally  alone  in  London.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  Mr.  Macready’s  advice  and  get  home, 
the  sooner  the  better. 

In  my  grief  and  despair  I took  the  wrong  train,  and  on  my  arrival 
at  Rugby  I found  I could  get  no  further  that  night.  As  I had  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  a bed,  in  the  last  extremity  I was  glad  to  take  shelter 
under  the  lee  of  a haystack  to  the  windward  of  a snowstorm. 

I made  a nest  for  myself  in  the  hay,  where,  by  the  way,  I narrowly 
escaped  suffocation,  for  during  the  night  the  wind  changed  and  I was 
nearly  snowed-up. 

When  I got  home  the  stern  parent  gave  me  a sound  beating  ; but 
what’s  bred  in  the  bone  will  out  in  the  flesh,  and  no  amount  of  beat- 
ing could  beat  the  love  of  the  theatre  out  of  my  heart,  and  hence  it 
comes  that  the  truant  school-boy  of  so  long  ago  happens  at  this 
moment  to  be  manager  of  the  National  Theatre. 
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INDIAN  AGRICULTURE  AND 
INDIAN  CANALS. 


NO  fewer  than  one  million  of  men,  women,  and  children  die 
yearly  in  India  from  starvation  at  the  present  day. 

“ It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  because  costly  lines  of  railway 
were  suitable  for  this  country  (before  a line  was  constructed  we  had 
a complete  system  of  canals,  adequate  to  our  heavy  traffic),  they  were 
equally  suitable  for  India.  He  believed,  and  so  did  more  competent 
judges,  that  that  system  of  proceeding  was  a complete  mistake.  What 
was  wanted  in  India  was  not  costly  lines  for  rapid  travelling,  laid 
down  in  a few  parts,  but  a comparatively  inexpensive,  though  slow, 
means  of  communication  extending  over  all  India.”  1 

“ Now  I believe,  and  I think  no  man  can  doubt,  that  however 
advantageous  the  railways  have  been,  if  we  had  spent  one-third  of  the 
money  spent  on  them  in  canals  of  navigation  and  irrigation,  none  of 
these  famines,  which  during  the  last  few  years  have  swept  away,  or 
are  sweeping  away,  two  or  three  millions  of  the  population,  would 
have  occurred.  The  condition  of  the  people  would  have  been 
immensely  bettered  ; the  means  of  preventing  the  evil  enormously 
and  incalculably  increased  ; the  traffic  between  England  and  India 
in  its  supply  of  articles  we  want  would  have  been  greatly  increased ; 
and  its  power,  from  its  greater  wealth,  of  consuming  the  productions 
of  our  industry  would  also  ha  vs  been  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
hitherto  seen.” 2 

The  natural  question  to  ask  the  writer  of  an  essay  on  Indian 
agriculture  and  Indian  canals  is,  Who  are  you?  Well,  I am  an 
indigo-planter  of  thirty-six  years’  practical  experience,  and  in  these 
pages  I will  give  corroborative  evidence  in  support  of  my  thesis. 
In  the  year  1878,  when  the  heavens  were  as  brass  and  the  famine 
spectre  was  stalking  through  the  land  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 

1 Extract  from  speech  by  Lord  Derby  {then  Lord  Stanley)  before  the  Cotton 
Association  in  Manchester , 1857. 

2 Extract  from  speech  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright  at  Manchester , Septem- 
ber 13,  1877. 
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foot  of  the  Himalayas,  I published  two  pamphlets  in  India  which 
pointed  out  the  defects  and  disastrous  consequences  attendant  on 
the  systems  of  agriculture  that  have  been  in  vogue  in  that  country 
from  time  immemorial.  As  a remedy,  I suggested  green-manuring 
with  leguminous  crops,  so  as  to  enrich  the  soil  with  nitrogen. 
These  pamphlets  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time  ; but 
they  evidently  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Government,  as  my  name 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Famine  Commission, 
although  in  my  printed  statements  I had  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  in  the  arable  lands  of 
India,  and  produced  reliable  and  striking  figures  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  doctrine.  The  Pionee however,  had  the  grace 
to  notice  my  poor  efforts  in  the  cause  of  progress,  and  the  following 
remarks  appear  in  a leading  article  in  its  columns  on  some  of  the 
principal  subjects  mentioned  in  my  first  pamphlet,  which  was  printed 
in  January  1878  : 

“ In  the  modes  of  cultivation  pursued  in  Behar  one  finds  nothing 
new ; there,  as  elsewhere,  the  cultivator  robs  his  land  of  all  he  can  : 
eats,  burns,  or  exports  the  produce,  and  gives  back  just  so  much  (or 
so  little)  as  he  scrapes  together  of  the  ashes  from  his  cooking-place, 
the  rubbish  from  his  house,  and  the  scanty  collections  of  animal 
manure  available  during  the  rains.  With  the  latter  exception,  the 
land  only  gets  mineral  manures,  and,  as  Mr.  Reid  says,  the  land  is 
sick  of  such  sustenance.  Its  great  want  is  green-manuring,  and  this 
it  is  unlikely  to  get  under  existing  circumstances.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  indigo  factories,  the  water  from  the  vats  and  the  refuse  plant 
(sect)  are  indeed  largely  used,  and  these  fertilisers  are  so  highly 
esteemed  that  as  much  as  twenty  rupees  to  thirty  rupees  per  acre  will 
be  paid  by  the  ryot  to  take  a single  crop  of  tobacco  off  land  so 
manured.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Reid,  the  value  of  land  manured  with 
the  indigo  plant  is  increased  100  per  cent.  ; not  that  there  is  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  plant  as  a manure,  but  being  a legume,  it 
absorbs  a good  deal  of  ammonia,  and  so  a field  under  indigo  culti- 
vation is  enriched  with  nitrogen.  Mr.  Reid  himself  has  obtained 
3,952  lbs.  of  food-grain  (maize  followed  by  wheat)  in  one  year  from 
an  acre  of  land  so  treated,  and  of  wheat  alone  2,250  lbs. — 1,128  lbs. 
is  considered  a good  crop  by  the  native  cultivator.”  1 

I.  now  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Pioneer  Mail  of 
September  28,  1878,  which  contains  a leading  article  on  my  second 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  Famine  Commission  : “ The  plan  of 
printing  the  replies  to  the  famine  questions  recommends  itself  as 
1 Pioneer  Mail , April  20,  1878. 
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affording  an  easy  opportunity  of  sifting  the  grain  from  the  chaff 
which  will  be  undoubtedly  sent  up  to  the  Famine  Commission. 
Amongst  others  who  have  adopted  this  plan,  Mr.  D.  N.  Reid,  an 
indigo  planter  of  Saran  district,  has  availed  himself  of  the  opening 
now  afforded  of  ventilating  his  views  on  the  agricultural  condition  of 
this  country ; views  similar  to  those  (if  we  mistake  not)  which  he 
published  in  a former  pamphlet  on  the  husbandry  of  Behar.  Mr. 
Reid  presents  us  with  some  valuable  statistics  as  to  rainfall,  crops, 
out-turns,  and  crop-areas,  as  well  as  analyses  of  various  waters  used 
for  irrigation.  But  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  proposed  improve- 
ments in  Indian  agriculture  he  becomes  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
denounces  the  vicious  and  ruinous  system  now  in  vogue,  and  rapidly 
becoming  even  more  vicious  and  ruinous,  and  the  impracticable  or,  at 
least,  half-hearted  suggestions  for  improvements  which  are  made  by 
those  dealing  with  the  important  subject  empirically.  He  brings 
a long  list  of  charges  against  the  ryot,  who  is  accused  of  totally 
neglecting  all  measures  to  restore  or  even  retain  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  ryot  burns  the  straw  of  his  cereal  and  other  crops, 
as  well  as  the  manure  of  his  cattle  ; he  exports  grain  and  oilseeds, 
cotton  and  sugar,  saltpetre  and  tobacco,  getting  in  exchange  absolutely 
nothing  which  will  refresh  the  soil  with  those  elements  of  which  it 
has  been  robbed  to  produce  these  valuable  staples.  The  leaves  of 
the  trees  are  swept  up  and  consumed  by  the  grain-parcher,  whilst 
the  potter  and  saltpetre  manufacturer  join  in  plundering  the  earth 
of  its  resources.  The  only  crop  of  which  the  principal  constituents 
are  restored  to  the  land  on  which  it  is  grown  is  indigo,  which,  how- 
ever, covers  but  a comparatively  insignificant  area  in  Behar,  and  the 
cultivation  of  which  is,  Mr.  Reid  represents,  discouraged  by  the  local 
Government. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge  against  the  ryot, 
and  this  once  admitted,  it  rests  with  the  Famine  Commission  to  frame 
rules  or  laws  which  shall  promote  an  improved  routine.  At  present 
a dense  population  has  narrowed  the  area  left  uncultivated,  there  is 
less  and  less  attraction  for  moisture;  an  export  trade,  wonderful  in 
its  growth  and  in  its  economical  results,  carries  off  from  the  baked 
soil  all  that  would  make  it  porous,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  fertile. 
A strong  proof  of  the  steady  deterioration  of  the  soil  is  that  the 
planters  of  North  Behar,  foreseeing  seasons  of  drought  and  partial 
rainfall  inevitably  resulting  from  the  waste  of  manure  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  agitating  for  canals  in  a country  where  eighteen  years  ago 
the  idea  would  have  been  scouted.  As  Mr.  Reid  says,  irrigation  is 
their  last  resource.” 
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These  copious  extracts  are  taken  from  the  leading  journal  of 
India,  which  did  me  the  honour  of  reviewing  pamphlets  which  were 
pooh-poohed  by  the  Famine  Commission.  The  value  of  leguminous 
crops  was  not  then  thoroughly  recognised,  although  for  the  last 
twenty-four  years  I have  been  singing  their  praise  and  advocating 
the  necessity  of  introducing  agricultural  improvements  on  a scientific 
basis.  In  season  and  out  of  season  I stuck  to  the  subject  and 
ventilated  it  freely,  and  this  is  what  I first  said  regarding  the  value 
of  leguminous  crops  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  of 
November  i,  1872  : 

“If  the  native  peasant  thoroughly  understood  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  rotation  of  crops,  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  put 
his  land  under  indigo,  as  it  is  wonderful  the  crops  of  wheat  or  oats 
an  old  indigo  field  produces.  An  observant  visitor  at  a Tirhoot  or 
Chapra  factory  during  the  cold  weather  notices  the  rabi  in  the 
factory  zeraats , and  is  at  once  struck  with  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  natives’  crops ; he  naturally  infers  that  the  land  was  highly 
manured,  and  is  astonished  on  being  informed  that  it  is  the  poorest  part 
of  the  zeraats  which  has  been  sown  in  oats  or  wheat  for  a change,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  being  manured  with  seet  during  the  rains.  From  long 
experience  I can  safely  assert  that  a change  to  indigo  is  the  best  possible 
way  of  renovating  maize  cr  wheat-fields  if  a large  supply  of  manure 
is  not  available  (the  ryot  has  seldom  more  than  enough  to  manure 
his  opium-field) — it  is  even  better  than  keeping  the  land  bare-fallow 
during  the  rains  for  cattle  to  be  folded  thereon.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  a great  many  native  cultivators  thoroughly  appreciate  indigo 
land,  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  an  old  zeraat  there  is 
active  competition  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  farm ; and  they  often  outbid  the  planter,  who  does 
not  care  about  paying  too  much  for  the  land  if  it  is  old  and  not  well 
suited  for  indigo  growing.  Four  years  ago  a number  of  native  cul- 
tivators competed  against  me  for  a large  indigo  zeraat , the  lease  of 
which  had  expired,  and,  very  pluckily  outbidding  my  offer,  took  it 
over  my  head  at  an  increase  of  300  rupees  per  annum.  I was  only 
prepared  to  pay  900  rupees,  and  they  secured  it  at  1,200  rupees. 
Right  well  it  paid  them  for  three  years,  without  having  occasion  to 
use  a basketful  of  manure ; but  now,  of  course,  the  soil  is  losing  its 
stamina,  as  this  is  the  fourth  year  it  has  borne  cereals,  and  the  land 
either  wants  a rest,  a good  coating  of  manure,  or,  better  still,  a return 
to  leguminous  crops  for  a year  or  two.”  1 

1 Extract  from  article  on  Native  versus  European  Thikadars  for  Court  of  Wards 
Villages  in  Bengal. 
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The  article  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  was  penned  by 
me  in  the  year  1872 ; and  now  I earnestly  beg  the  readers  of  this 
paper  to  refer  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  for  June  of  this  year,  in  which  they  will  find  two  most 
valuable  and  interesting  papers,  one  being  on  “Soil  Inoculation,” 
by  Dr.  N.  H.  J.  Miller,  and  the  other  on  “Nitragin,”  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Voelcker.  These  articles  describe  the  latest  developments  in  utilis- 
ing the  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  agriculture;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  scientific  farming  of  leguminous 
crops  will  revolutionise  agriculture  in  India,  so  that  my  long-cherished 
dream  of  reform  is  within  measurable  distance  of  being  realised. 
And  yet,  when  insisting  upon  the  development  of  green-manuring  by 
means  of  leguminous  crops,  I was  looked  upon  by  people  as  a 
combination  of  a fool  and  a knave. 

Agricultural  banks  are  another  great  want  in  India,  as  the  ryot  is 
a prey  to  the  usurer  and  grain-dealer  under  present  circumstances, 
the  railway  system  having  greatly  aggravated  the  evil  under  which 
he  suffers,  as  the  mahajans  make  advances  for  grain  and  oilseeds 
long  before  the  crops  are  harvested.  My  article  on  “Native 
versus  European  Thikadars,”  from  which  I have  already  quoted, 
was  evoked  by  an  order  passed  by  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  in  1872,  in  which  he  instructed  the  managers 
of  Court  of  Wards  estates  to  the  effect  that  on  the  expiration 
of  thikadars’  leases  the  rents  were  to  be  collected  for  a year  by 
the  Court,  and  then,  if  practicable,  the  villages  were  to  be  given 
again  in  farm,  preference  to  be  given  to  respectable  and  well-to-do 
natives  on  the  estates  before  indigo-planters  and  others.  This 
made  me  rush  into  print  in  defence  of  the  European,  as  the  ryots 
would  have  been  sent  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  if  the  villages 
had  been  given  in  farm  to  their  mahajans.  It  is,  of  course,  a well- 
known  fact  that  nearly  every  well-to-do  villager  is  a usurer  and 
grain  dealer.  This  is  what  I said  on  the  subject  in  my  paper,  and  it 
is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  year  1872  : “Who  are  these 
respectable  natives  whom  Mr.  Campbell  wants  to  exalt  to  the  dignity 
of  thikadars,  and  how  have  they  reached  the  height  of  their  respect- 
ability? The  well-to-do,  and  consequently  most  respectable,  ryots  on 
the  estates,  are  generally  of  the  Brahman,  Rajput,  or  vTriter  caste, 
men  whose  ancestors  ingratiated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of 
former  proprietors,  and  by  this  means  obtained  small  dirts  or  per- 
petual holdings  free  of  rent.  These  men,  as  soon  as  they  gathered 
together  a few'  hundred  rupees,  set  up  a profitable  business  as 
usurers,  and  became  mahajans  to  the  poorer  ryots  on  the  estates. 
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To  obtain  a greater  hold  on  their  constituents  they  will,  if  possible, 
take  the  farm  of  the  villages  in  which  they  transact  their  business. 
Then  the  game  of  spoliation  begins,  and  they  amass  wealth  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Their  most  merciful  way  of  treating  the  ryot  is 
to  lend  him  money  at  50  per  cent,  interest — i.e.  for  every  rupee  they 
lend  they  take  two  annas  as  interest  every  three  months,  which  a 
child  of  eight  will  see  amounts  to  eight  annas  in  the  rupee  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  I know  many  village  mahajans  who  exact 
100  per  cent,  interest  in  hard  coin  of  the  realm.  It  is,  however, 
when  the  wretched  ryot  begins  to  borrow  grain  that  he  gets  most 
completely  into  the  meshes  of  the  usurer,  and  relapses  into  a hope- 
less state  of  insolvency  : let  the  unfortunate  man  be  blessed  with  a 
succession  of  the  most  favourable  harvests,  still  he  will  never  make 
enough  to  free  himself  from  the  clutches  of  the  village  Jabberwock. 

“The  mahajan  is  the  curse  of  India,  although,  strange  to  relate, 
he  is  looked  up  to  with  respect  by  the  benighted  peasant,  whom  he 
treats  worse  than  ever  slave  was  treated.  But  still,  ‘you  cannot 
make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow’s  ear,’  for  such  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  that,  if  any  of  these  ryots  were  released  from  debt  or  given 
a few  rupees,  they  would  at  once  set  up  business  as  mahajans  on  a 
small  scale,  and  lend  out  money  at  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  interest. 
I honestly  affirm  that  there  is  not  a well-to-do  native  farmer  in  this 
district  of  Saran  who  is  not  a usurer.  But  these  are  the  men  to 
whom  our  Lieutenant-Governor  intends  making  over  the  Court  of 
Wards  villages.  Government  thoroughly  understands  the  harm  that 
may  be  done  by  a few  planters  when  they  ride  roughshod  over  the 
interests  of  the  ryots  ; but  still  it  cannot,  or  will  not,  fathom  the 
mischief  consummated  by  the  natives  themselves.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  reason  why  India  does  not  flourish.” 

Has  usury  been  checked  or  reduced  in  practice  since  these  words 
were  written  twenty-four  years  ago?  No;  it  is  more  rampant  and 
wide-spread  than  ever,  as  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the  “ Statistical 
Abstract  for  British  India,”  which  gives  the  prices  current  of  food- 
grains.  Usurers  pure  and  simple  control  the  grain-markets  all  over 
India.  At  Mozufferpur,  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Behar, 
the  average  prices  ruling  for  a period  of  ten  years,  from  1884  to 
1893,  have  been  as  follows:  Common  rice,  31  lbs.  per  rupee; 
wheat,  32  lbs.  per  rupee  ; barley,  47  lbs.  per  rupee. 

Before  railways  were  made,  and  before  the  mahajan  became  a 
power  in  the  land,  grain  was  remarkable  for  its  cheapness  in  ordinary 
seasons,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  statement  of 
the  rates  ruling  in  Malwa  in  the  years  1857  and  1878  : 
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Average  prices  current  per  rupee  in  lbs. 

Wheat 

... 

1057 

. 80  lbs. 

1878 

19  lbs. 

Gram 

. 

65  „ 

27  „ 

Urid 

. . 

120  „ 

20  „ 

Jowar 

. 

. 140  „ 

28  „ 

Maize 

. . . 

200  ,, 

30  >» 

Ghoor  (unrefined  sugar) 

25  „ 

10  „ 

Rice 

. 

28  „ 

14  » 

Cotton  Wool  (cleaned) 

• 5 >>  • 

• 4 >> 

Opium 

. 

. Rs.  8 per  seer  . 

. Rs.  8 per  seer 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  Mutiny  did  not  bring  famine  in 
its  train.  The  statement  is  taken  from  the  Report  to  the  Famine 
Commission , and  I want  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
urid,  jowar,  and  maize  are  food-grains  which  are  generally  consumed 
by  the  poorer  ryots  and  by  the  labouring  classes.  So  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  these  people  can  thrive  under  existing  circumstances, 
when  the  railways  stimulate  trade  in  the  wrong  direction  by  encourag- 
ing an  exhausting  export  of  raw  material  from  the  shores  of  India  ? 
The  trade  in  oil-seeds  sprang  up  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war, 
in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  Russian  ports,  and  in  the  year 
1857  the  value  of  the  export  trade  in  grain  and  seeds  was  ^3,850,000  ; 
in  season  1893-94  the  trade  in  grain  and  seeds  had  advanced  to 
Rx.33,088,528.  And  in  the  latter-mentioned  season  food-grains 
were  selling  as  follows  at  Mozufferpur  in  Behar  : Common  rice, 
27  lbs.  per  rupee  ; wheat,  27  lbs.  per  rupee  ; barley,  40  lbs.  per  rupee. 

Let  the  reader  try  to  think  what  these  latter-mentioned  prices 
mean  to  men  who  have  only  a loin-cloth  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
and  who  earn  about  2 d.  a day  when  they  are  in  wrork.  Helplessness 
is  not  the  proper  word  to  use  in  describing  the  condition  of  these 
poor  people,  as  a state  of  hopeless  despair  is  their  normal  frame  of 
mind.  During  the  famine  of  1877-78  Mr.  Edwrards,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Rohilkhand,  wrrites  : “ Every  effort  is  being  made  to  alle- 
viate suffering  and  save  life.  The  people  themselves  are  the  chief 
difficulty.  They  stick  in  their  villages  and  refuse  aid  if  any  return 
in  the  way  of  work  is  demanded.”  And  Mr.  Duthoit,  the  collector 
of  Shahjahanpur,  writes  : “ The  people  wTho  starve  are  those  who 
won't  go  to  relief  works  or  relief  camps — will  not  leave  their  villages, 
in  fact.”  Sir  George  Couper  also  adds  his  testimony  to  these  state- 
ments of  his  district  officers  in  the  following  wrords  : “ There  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  present  distress  than  the  absence  of 
large  bodies  of  people  invading  the  Sudder  stations  and  other  places 
of  European  resort,  clamouring  for  aid.  In  1837  the  people  beset 
the  houses  of  the  European  residents  in  thousands,  begging  for  the 
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food  which  they  had  not  to  give,  and  for  the  want  of  which  the  poo  r 
sufferers  lay  down  in  their  numbers  and  died  in  the  compounds. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  seen  this  year,  and  I submit  that  this 
fact  goes  a long  way  towards  corroborating  the  statement  that  the 
people  preferred  to  stay  at  their  homes,  and  I will  confess  that  I was 
unprepared  for  the  sad  apathy  with  regard  to  their  fate  evinced  by 
the  people.”  The  unhappy  natives  of  Rohilkhand  and  Oudh  had 
asked  themselves  the  question,  Is  life  worth  living?  Sir  George 
Couper  (the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Provinces  in  1878)  prac- 
tically tells  us  that  their  answer  was  “No.” 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  during  two  ordinary 
seasons  and  two  seasons  of  scarcity  following  each  other  : 


Cause  of  death 

Ordinary 

years 

Years  of  scarcity 

1376 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Cliolera  .... 

48,3^ 

31,770 

22,251 

35,892 

Small-pox  .... 

40,795 

36,022 

170,446 

73,653 

Fevers  .... 

658,211 

574,722 

981,004 

1,616,107 

Bowel  complaints 

96,171 

84,615 

105,334 

73,124 

All  other  causes  . 

94,002 

113,409 

182,631 

115,722 

Total  deaths  . 

937,490 

840,538 

1,521,66  6 

1,914,498 

Ratio  per  thousand 

22*3 

20  O 

36-2 

44-8 

A paragraph  in  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  April  20,  1878,  tells  us  that 
“ the  death-rate  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January  was  exceptionally  high  ; but  the 
official  returns  for  February  are  even  more  lamentable.  Shahjahanpur 
heads  the  list  with  10,208  deaths,  or  1075  per  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion ; while  in  the  Lucknow  district  there  were  6,296,  or  7*61  per 
mille.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  February,  1877,  only  971 
and  979  persons  died  in  the  Shahiahanpur  and  Lucknow  districts 
respectively,  the  extent  of  the  present  distress  among  the  poorest 
classes  may  be  readily  estimated.  The  column  headed  ‘ Deaths 
from  all  other  Causes  ’ is  filled,  as  before,  with  figures  that  ought 
really  to  be  explained.  Thus,  in  the  Lucknow  division  there  were 
8,838  deaths  ascribed  to  ‘other  causes’;  while  in  the  aggregate 
31,125  are  put  down  in  the  same  general  way.  The  sum-total  of 
deaths  in  the  two  provinces  is  138,758,  or  more  than  treble  those 
recorded  in  the  same  month  of  last  year.  It  is  significant  that  the 
cases  of  suicide  have  been  nearly  doubled .” 

All  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  ancient  history  by  the  cynics  of 
to-day,  so  I may  as  well  inform  them  of  the  fact  that  the  death-rates 
din  ing  the  eighties  and  nineties  have  been  exceedingly  high  in  the 
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Punjab,  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  Oudh  ; and  we  must  look 
to  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  all  food-grains  as  the  principal  cause 
of  this  excessive  mortality.  The  vital  statistics  for  Northern  India 
compare  very  unfavourably  with  those  for  Bengal  and  Burma.  Any- 
body who  knows  these  two  latter-mentioned  provinces  will  acknow- 
ledge that  their  sanitary  arrangements  leave  much  to  be  desired ; but 
the  lower  classes  in  Bengal  and  Burma  receive  better  wages  and  are 
better  fed  than  their  brethren  in  Upper  India.  Rice  and  pulse, 
although  poor  enough  feeding  stuffs,  are  better  than  the  inferior 
millets  which  are  largely  consumed  by  the  poor  of  Northern  India. 
In  my  pamphlets  published  in  1878  I pointed  out  how  kodo  (a  hardy 
but  very  inferior  millet)  was  supplanting  rice  in  Northern  India  ; and 
I strongly  recommend  anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  food  problem 
to  read  a book  recently  published  called  “The  Italians  of  To-day,” 
by  Rene  Bazin.  The  sad  picture  which  is  drawn  in  this  work  of  the 
peasantry  of  Italy  will  give  a tame  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  ryots 
of  India.  Indeed,  Italy  reminds  me  very  much  of  India  ; and  on 
that  account  the  country  has  always  had  a strange  fascination  for 
me.  I have  quoted  statements  and  given  figures  which  are  not 
easily  available  at  the  present  day  ; but  for  the  sum  of  is.  $d.  any- 
body can  purchase  the  latest  “ Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British 
India,”  and  in  it  will  be  found  some  valuable  information  regarding 
the  deaths  registered  in  the  various  provinces.  The  Punjab,  the 
Central  Provinces,  Berar,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  Oudh 
show  the  highest  death-rates  in  all  India,  and  from  these  provinces 
wheat  and  oil-seeds  are  largely  exported. 

In  an  excellent  article  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
November  1877,  the  late  Sir  George  Chesney  stated:  “Given  the 
probability  of  a famine  occurring  in  any  part  of  India — and  who 
shall  say  this  is  not  a reasonable  expectation  ? — and  irrigation  outlay 
becomes  a safe  investment,  quite  irrespective  of  the  benefit  it  confers 
in  good  years.  Unfortunately,  these  works  have  hitherto  always 
followed  instead  of  preceding  famine ; in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
each  great  work  marks  the  scene  of  some  previous  catastrophe.  The 
Ganges  canal  was  the  outcome  of  the  great  famine  of  1833,  the  new 
project  in  the  Doab  of  the  famine  of  1861,  the  Orissa  works  that  of 
1866.  Oudh  has  escaped  famine  so  far,  and  in  Oudh  no  irrigation 
works  have  been  constructed.  We  have  behaved  in  this  matter  like 
the  father  of  a family  who  spares  no  expense  in  doctors  and  medi- 
cine when  his  children  are  sick,  but  withholds  the  food  and  clothing 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  health.”  1 

1 Nineteenth  Centziry  for  November  187 7,  p.  615. 
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In  a speech  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright  delivered  at  Man- 
chester on  December  n,  1877,  he  quoted  the  above-mentioned 
extract,  and  added  some  happy  remarks  of  his  own  which  entirely 
upset  the  equanimity  of  the  authorities  in  India,  as  in  those  days 
Mr.  John  Bright  was  to  them  in  the  same  light  that  a red  flag  is  to  a 
bull.  Under  the  heading  of  “ Sir  Arthur  Cotton  again,”  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  January  19,  1878,  which  dealt  the 
death-blow  to  any  good  which  should  have  originated  from  Mr. 
Bright’s  speech  ; so  Oudh  is  without  canals  to  this  day.  What  Mr. 
John  Bright  really  said  was  this  : “ Now,  I have  given  you  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Chesney.  I might  give  you  the  opinion  of  one 
or  two  others.  I won’t  trouble  you  with  quotations,  and  I do  not 
think  the  question  requires  it,  but  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Indian 
Government,  and  who  has  been  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Madras, 
on  hearing  a paper  read  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  said  he  was  satisfied 
that  with  a thorough  system  of  irrigation  famines  would  be  im- 
possible. On  what  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  has  done  on  the  Goodavery 
and  Kistnah,  he  says,  ‘ If  all  India  were  treated  in  the  same  way, 
famines  would  be  impossible.’  Now,  I give  you  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  a very  distinguished  Indian  savant,  who  is  now  sent 
out,  as  you  know,  as  Governor  of  the  South  African  dominions  of 
the  Crown,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  says  : ‘ It  is  the  fashion  to 
deny  the  facts  regarding  the  results  of  the  irrigation  works  on  which 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton’s  calculations  are  based,  but  I feel  certain  that  the 
more  they  are  tested,  the  more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  other 
way  can  money  be  so  advantageously  expended,  with  a view  to  future 
production  and  cheap  supply,  as  on  great  works  of  irrigation  and  in- 
ternal navigation.’  Now,  I have  given  you  the  opinions  there  of 
three  persons.  I might  keep  you  an  hour  in  reading  those  of  men 
almost  equally  distinguished,  and  to  the  same  effect ; but  I take  it 
for  granted  that  when  we  have  the  judgments  of  past  Governments — 
I mean  the  ancient  Governments  of  India — the  judgment  of  our  own 
Government  when  a calamity  occurs,  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Chesney, 
or  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  or  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  or  Sir  Arthur  Cotton, 
and  I venture  to  say  also  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  intelligent 
engineers  who  are  connected  with  India,  we  must  come  to  this  one 
conclusion,  that  as  we  have  found  out  what  is  the  calamity  under 
which  these  people  die,  we  have  also  found  out  the  remedy  by  which 
they  might,  if  it  had  been  applied,  have  been  kept  alive.  They  say 
that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  an  enthusiast ; well,  we  have  all  been 
enthusiasts  in  our  time,  and  it  would  be  a dull  world  if  there  were 
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no  real  honest  enthusiasm  in  it.  But  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  man  in  the  Indian  service  for  long  experience  and 
for  great  success  in  the  works  with  which  he  has  been  connected, 
and  which  he  has  undertaken ; he  has  broader  and  grander  views 
than  some  of  his  competitors,  or  some  of  his  fellow  officers,  or  those 
connected  with  the  Government  ; but  he  knows  that  this  is  a great 
question,  that  India  is  a great  country,  that  250,000,000  of  people 
are  a great  people,  and  therefore  he  thinks  that  a broader  and  a 
grander  policy  is  necessary  on  this  occasion.” 

It  is  a pity  that  this  speech  did  not  bear  fruit,  as  the  Province 
of  Oudh  would  have  been  in  a very  different  position  to-day  if 
Government  had  taken  the  advice  of  Mr.  John  Bright  and  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton.  But,  although  famine  was  decimating  the  land  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  the  Pioneer  commented  as  follows 
on  the  advice  tendered  by  these  two  eminent  gentlemen  : “ One 
suggestion  which  Mr.  Bright  let  fall  might  be  taken  up  by  the 
water  agitators.  He  said  that  an  English  company  might  be 
formed  to  construct  and  work,  canals  in  India.  The  undertaking, 
he  thought,  would  at  once  be  benevolent  and  profitable.  Under 
certain  conditions  this  would  be  a very  happy  event  both  for  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton’s  friends  and  for  India.  They  would  learn  wisdom 
at  the  expense  of  their  pockets,  and  the  last  would  be  heard  of  the 
present  agitation.  Mr.  Bright  says  that  canals  are  needed  in  Oudh. 
By  all  means  let  an  English  company  be  formed  to  make  the 
Sarda  canal  and  irrigate  the  garden  of  Hindustan.  The  local 
Government  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a charitable 
speculation.” 

In  a matter  of  so  great  importance  to  the  peasantry  of  India,  it 
is  very  necessary  for  me  to  speak  plainly,  and  I therefore  can 
only  apply  Carlyle’s  well-known  adage  to  the  opponents  of  canals 
in  India,  unless,  indeed,  self-interest  has  prompted  them  to  oppose 
the  development  of  irrigation  in  rival  provinces.  Self-interest  has 
induced  many  a man  (myself  among  the  number)  to  inveigh  against 
the  extension  of  canals  in  Upper  India  ; and  I remember  well  the 
dread  with  which  the  Behar  planters  viewed  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
John  Bright  and  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  regarding  the  construction  of  the 
Sarda  canal  in  Oudh,  and  how  we  welcomed  the  douches  of  cold 
water  that  were  thrown  upon  the  scheme  by  the  Pioneer  and  by  the 
Oudh  Talukdars’  Association.  Nearly  all  the  Europeans  in  Bengal 
wrere  up  in  arms  against  the  construction  of  big  canals  in  Upper 
India,  as  these  works  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  important  indigo 
industry  of  Behar,  which  could  not  compete  against  the  system 
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introduced  by  canal  irrigation  in  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
But  the  prejudice  against  canals  did  not  prevent  me  from  embarking 
in  a little  irrigatiQn  scheme  in  my  own  district,  for  which  I and  a 
few  other  planters  guaranteed  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  construction  by  the  Government.  I was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  matter,  and  the  following  statements  will  show  the 
benefit  which  I and  my  partners  derived  from  the  scheme.  State- 
ments (1)  and  (z)  show  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  my  indigo 
factories  for  twro  consecutive  periods  before  the  canal  was  made, 
each  period  being  of  five  consecutive  indigo  seasons.  Statement  (3) 
gives  a return  of  a similar  description  for  five  seasons  from  the  time 
the  canal  was  working  : 


Season 

Profit 

Loss 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1869-70 

1,09,492 

. 

— 

1870-71 

1,46,456 

. 

— 

1871-72  , 

61,055 

— 

1872-73 

87,132 

. 

— 

1873-74 

— 

• 

77,677 

Total 

• 4.04.135 

77,677 

Deduct  loss  . 

77.677 

Balance  profit 

Rs.  3,26,458 

1874-75 

1,33.293 

— 

1875-76 

1,10,037 

— 

1876-77 

1,79,161 

— 

1877-78 

— 

65,867 

1878-79 

42,636 

— 

Total 

. 4,65,127 

9 

65,867 

Deduct  loss  . 

. 65,867 

Balance  profit 

Rs.  3,99,260 

1879-80 

1,90,419 

— 

1880-81 

1,45,096 

— 

1881-82 

1,80,107 

— 

1882-83 

2,39,470 

— 

1883-84  . 

88,097 

— 

Total  profit 

Rs.  8,43,189 

The  above  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  statements  ever  published 
regarding  irrigation  in  India,  as  the  wonderful  increase  was  obtained 
almost  entirely  from  subsoil  irrigation,  and  not  by  the  usual  method 
of  surface  irrigation.  The  indigo  seed  was  sown,  as  usual,  in 
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February  and  March,  and  during  the  hot  weather,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  canal  water  was  turned 
into  the  natural  watercourses  adjoining  the  indigo  fields ; then 
nature  stepped  in  and  accomplished  the  rest  without  any  help  from 
me.  The  change  that  came  over  the  crops  by  the  introduction  of 
this  system  of  subsoil  irrigation  was  marvellous,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  increase  in  profits  ; the  profits  for  ten  years  before  the  canal 
was  made  being  Rs.  7,25,718,  and  for  five  years  after  the  canal  was 
made  the  profits  ran  up  to  Rs.  8,43,189.  The  rainfall  at  my  factory 
was  also  increased  from  a yearly  average  of  41*66  inches  for  the 
decade  before  the  advent  of  the  canal,  to  an  average  of  58*30  inches 
for  the  thirteen  years  from  1880  to  1892  inclusive.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Saran  canal  I had  paid  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  rainfall  varied  in  different  localities 
in  quite  a limited  area,  and  formed  my  own  conclusions.  This 
induced  me  to  increase  the  organic  matter  in  my  fields  by  heavy 
manuring  with  indigo  refuse  and  farmyard  litter ; then,  when  the 
water  was  let  into  the  principal  nullahs,  there  was  a marked  change  in 
the  climate,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  rainfall  at  Sadowa 
increased  from  a yearly  average  of  41*66  inches  to  an  average  of 
58*30  inches. 

The  interdependence  of  irrigation  and  manure  is  practically  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  out-turn  of  indigo  increased  at  my 
factory.  The  factory  was  purchased  for  Rs.  1,60,000  in  1867,  and  in 
1892  it  was  worth  Rs.  12,00,000.  Here  are  comparative  statements 
showing  the  out-turns  of  indigo  at  my  factory  which  was  influenced 
by  the  canal,  and  the  out-turn  of  a neighbouring  factory  which  did 
not  benefit  to  the  same  degree. 

(1)  Statement  showing  the  number  of  chests  of  indigo  made  in 
three  years  before  the  canal  was  opened  : 


Years 

Total 

Average  number 

1877 

1878 

1879 

chests 

for  three  years 

Sadowa  factory  . 

. 

425 

133 

139 

697 

232 

Barhoga  factory  . 

• 

441 

249 

IOI 

791 

264 

(2)  Statement  showing  the  number  of  chests  of  clean  indigo  made 
since  the  opening  of  the  canal  : 


Year 

1880 

Number  of  chests  of 
Sadowa  indigo 

316 

Number  of 
Barhoga  i 

362 

l88l 

302 

312 

1882 

389 

252 

1883 

423 

309 

1884 

385 

187 

1885 

474 

218 
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Year 

Number  of  chests  of 
Sadowa  indigo 

Number  of  chests  of 
Barhoga  indigo 

l886  . 

353 

298 

1887 

389 

319 

1888 

486 

283 

1889 

466 

236 

1890 

333 

193 

1891 

566 

348 

1892 

342 

192 

Total  chests  of  indigo 

Average  for  13  years 

5.224 

3.509 

since  the  opening 
of  the  canal  . - 

402 

269 

These  statements  are  copied  from  the  Indigo  Averages  published  by 
Messrs.  J.  Thomas  & Co.,  the  well-known  brokers  in  Calcutta. 

Now,  the  “ Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress 
and  Condition  of  India  during  the  Year  1893-94  ” will  show  that  the 
little  canal  from  which  my  factory  reaped  all  the  above-mentioned 
benefits  did  not  even  pay  its  working  expenses  to  the  Government, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  authorities  as  a very 
bad  debt  indeed.  Here  are  the  melancholy  returns  for  1893-94,  as 
shown  in  the  Blue  Book  of  that  year  : 

Percentage  Area 

Capital  outlay  Net  receipts  of  net  receipts  irrigated 

on  capital  outlay  in  acres 

Saran  project  . Rx  69,675  Rx  79  -oi  1,568 

But  does  canal  irrigation  benefit  the  ryots?  Well,  it  did  benefit 
the  ryots  at  my  factory  so  long  as  I was  in  India,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  an  official  letter  which  I addressed  to  the 
collector  of  the  Saran  district  on  February  6,  1892:  “One  man 
informed  me  that  he  had  made  Rs.  48  per  beegah  from  his  paddy 
(unhusked  rice)  crop  manured  and  irrigated  from  the  factory,  whilst 
three  beegahs  of  land  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  canal  gave 
him  only  14  maunds  of  paddy,  valued  at  Rs.  1 8-1 0-6,  an  average  of 
Rs.  6-3-6  per  beegah.  Again,  with  poppy  ryots  obtain  wonderful 
returns  when  the  land  is  treated  with  canal  water  and  manure  from 
the  factory,  and  one  of  my  Khushki  ryots  last  year  made  an  average 


of  Rs.  100  per  beegah,  as  follows  : 

From  opium  and  poppy  seed  . 

Rs.  74 

,,  indigo  plant  . . 

. . ,,  26 

Total 

Rs.  100 

These  returns  are  not  exceptional,  but  can  be  repeated  in  thousands 
of  instances,  and  to  throw  cold  water  on  a system  giving  these 
results  is  suicidal  policy  in  the  extreme.” 
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On  March  8,  1892,  I wrote  as  follows  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  Board,  Saran  : “There  is  urgent  demand,  on  the  part  of  the 
ryots,  for  water  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for  water  to  fill  the  tanks 
near  the  road  leading  from  Kuchai  Kote  to  Gopalganj.  I therefore 
write  to  ask  your  kind  permission  to  be  allowed  to  insert  corrugated 
iron  drainage  pipes  in  places  on  the  road,  so  as  to  lead  the  canal 
water  along  the  side-cuttings.  If  you  will  kindly  grant  me  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  your  side-cuttings,  please  telegraph  direct  to 
Gopalganj,  as  water  is  now  urgently  wanted  by  the  cultivators.” 

On  April  29,  1892,  I wrote  as  follows  to  one  of  my  partners,  Mr. 
D.  C.  Reid,  of  Lalseriah  Factory,  Champaran  : “ Every  field  from 
here  to  Sewan  is  irrigated  during  the  season,  either  from  the  canal, 
wells,  or  tanks  ; and  if  we  could  supply  canal  water  from  properly 
constructed  channels  the  ryots  would  take  it  in  preference  to  using 
tank  or  well  water.  There  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  canal  water 
for  raising  summer  crops  of  chena  ( Panicum  viiliciceiim ) and  of 
maruya  ( Eleusine  coracana).  There  is  also  an  unlimited  demand  for 
water  for  early  and  late  rice  crops  ; indeed,  the  Saran  ryot  will  take 
water  every  year  for  his  rice  crops  if  it  can  be  given  to  him  when  he 
wants  it  on  favourable  terms.  Moreover,  the  indigo  crops  raised  this 
year  at  Maniara  on  the  ryots’  lands  with  the  aid  of  canal  water  are 
enough  to  show  how  well  suited  the  canal  is  for  developing  our  own 
business,  and  if  we  can  give  the  ryots  plenty  of  canal  water  by 
natural  flow  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  indigo  on 
favourable  terms.  If  you  had  come  over  here  for  the  pigstick,  I 
would  have  shown  you  indigo  in  arhar-fields,  indigo  in  pea-fields, 
and  indigo  in  potato-fields,  all  raised  with  canal  water.” 

The  above  quotations,  taken  at  random  from  letters  in  the  only 
old  letter-book  that  is  now  in  my  possession,  will  show  that  the  canal 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  ryots  as  well  as  to  the  planter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  project  was  incomplete  for  want  of  distributory 
channels.  The  reader  will  ask  how  it  is  that  planters  are  always  in 
debt,  when  they  have  magnificent  returns  from  their  factories  ; and  in 
reply  I can  only  point  to  the  middleman,  and  to  the  fact  that  many 
planters — myself  among  the  number — live  in  an  extravagant  manner 
On  the  part  of  the  middlemen — 


There’s  a trick  to  swell  each  big  account, 
And  every  little  bill, 

Each  item  in  the  grand  amount 
Insensibly  to  fill ; 

For  they  charge  to  buy  and  then  to  sell, 
They  charge  for  charging,  too  ; 
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And  then  charge  you  for  me  as  well, 

Then  me  for  charging  you. 

!Tis  a marvellous  science,  deny  it  who  can, 

The  double  game  of  the  middleman. 

For  many  years  I had  to  keep  up  two  separate  establishments — 
one  in  England  for  my  wife  and  family,  and  one  in  India.  The  late 
Mr.  Aberigh  Mackay’s  well-known  book,  “Twenty-one  Days  in 
India,”  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  Behar 
planter  of  sporting  proclivities  lives  in  that  country.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  the  planter’s  private  expenditure  should  be  lavish  in 
India  ; and  I am  afraid  that  I greatly  scandalised  the  Registrar  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  by  assuring  him  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
keep  a large  grass-jungle  full  of  wild  pig,  and  a stud  of  horses,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  healthy  amusement  for  my  assistants,  so  as  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Then,  when  one  has  the  best  preserve 
for  pig  in  the  district,  it  is  impossible  to  act  the  part  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger  ; so  one’s  friends  and  neighbours  are  invited  to 
share  in  the  fun,  and  expenses  run  up  in  consequence.  But  I have 
never  regretted  spending  money  on  outdoor  amusements,  and  I 
would  “ do  it  again  ” if  I had  the  chance. 

However,  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of  the  Sarda  canal  scheme  in 
Oudh,  I can  safely  say  that  the  most  remunerative  business  in  all 
India  would  be  the  outcome  of  an  English  company  guaranteeing 
the  interest  of  the  cost  of  the  canal,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
have  the  first  claim  on  the  water  for  summer  irrigation— from  March 
to  June — so  as  to  raise  indigo  and  sugar-cane  crops.  The  Sarda 
canal  scheme  is  a very  large  undertaking,  which  requires  a capital  of 
Rx.  6,170,000  (tens  of  rupees).  For  this  expenditure  the  project  con- 
templates the  irrigation  of  2,380,000  acres  of  land  ; and  if  an  English 
company  were  formed  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  capital  outlay 
at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  per  annum,  they  would  develop  a most 
remunerative  business  in  indigo  and  other  leguminous  crops  by  the 
inoculation  of  the  soil  with  pure  cultures  of  bacteria,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in  his  article  “Nitragin”  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  cf 
England.  I have  already  described  the  important  part  played  by 
leguminous  crops  in  the  agriculture  of  India,  a full  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  my  article  on  “The  Disaffection  in  Behar,” 
which  I contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  1894.  And 
now  that  an  important  advance  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
husbandry,  I have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  English  capitalists 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  agriculture  of  India,  and  the  most 
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promising  field  for  them  to  work  upon  is  Oudh,  which  can  be 
developed  by  means  of  the  Sarda  canal.  Dr.  C.  M.  Aikman,  in  a 
most  interesting  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  August,  writes  as  follows  on  what  he  calls  “An  Impor- 
tant Advance  in  the  Science  of  Agriculture  ” : 

“ The  full  economic  value  of  this  important  innovation  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  familiar  with  the  scientific  and  economic  problems 
of  agriculture ; but  some  conception  of  its  importance  may  be  afforded 
by  the  statement  that  it  offers  a practical  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  how  to  utilise  for  vegetation  the  boundless  stores  in  the  air  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  plant-foods,  viz.,  nitrogen — a problem 
which,  we  may  add,  has  long  exercised  the  minds  of  the  plant  physio- 
logist and  agricultural  chemist.” 

Now,  by  the  above-mentioned  means  the  earth-nut  (Arachis 
hypogea ),  gram  ( Cicer  arietmum ),  arhar  ( Cajanus  indicus ),  sun-hemp 
{ Crotalaria  ju?icea),  and  field  peas  can  be  grown  to  perfection  as  cold 
weather  crops,  to  be  followed  in  the  spring  by  indigo,  sugar-cane, 
chena,  maruya,  and  maize,  which  will  be  sown  after  irrigation  by 
means  of  the  canal. 

It  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  the  Government  to  give  a guarantee  of 
interest  on  the  capital  of  a canal  in  the  manner  in  which  interest  is 
guaranteed  on  railway  capital.  I have  been  at  great  pains  to  point 
out  that  a canal  which  will  not  pay  the  Government  will  pay  a com- 
pany or  private  individuals,  if  they  only  know  how  to  work  it.  All 
that  the  company  would  want  is  the  command  of  the  water  for  summer 
inigation  ; and  this  can  be  obtained  by  guaranteeing  the  interest 
of  the  capital  required  by  Government  for  the  works.  The  contracts 
should  under  these  circumstances  be  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  interest  until  water  is  available  for  irriga- 
tion. At  a low  estimate  the  contractors’  profits  would  average  10 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  works,  a total  of,  say,  Rx.  617,000,  which 
sum  leaves  a large  margin  for  the  payment  of  interest  until  water  is 
available  for  irrigation. 

In  the  meantime  the  company  would  be  developing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  leguminous  crops  by  means  of  the  new  system  of  inoculation. 
The  cost  of  erecting  factories  with  machinery  and  all  the  latest 
appliances  to  manufacture  the  indigo  plant  of  300,000  acres  of  land 
would  be  only  Rx.  375,000,  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  profit  is  ten 
rupees  per  acre  (after  paying  interest  on  block  outlay  and  all  other 
charges),  which  represents  a yearly  total  in  profits  of  Rx.  300,000  on 
a capital  of  Rx.  375,000  representing  block. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  gradually  working  its  way  up  from 
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Bengal  to  its  natural  home  in  the  canal-irrigated  districts  of  Northern 
India.  In  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  richest  indigo  districts 
were  in  Lower  Bengal ; but  the  indigo  riots  of  1861-62  practically 
ruined  the  industry  in  Bengal  and  transferred  it  to  Behar.  The 
latest  advance  in  the  science  of  agriculture  will  soon  transfer  the 
indigo  business  from  North  Behar  to  Northern  India,  where  wheat 
is  largely  cultivated,  as  indigo  refuse  is  the  very  best  manure  for  this 
cereal  crop.  It  therefore  behoves  those  who  are  seeking  a safe  in- 
vestment for  their  money,  and  an  honourable  career  for  their  sons 
and  daughters,  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  this  article.  Let  them  only  realise  something  regarding  the 
future  that  is  in  store  for  those  who  succeed  in  developing  the 
resources  of  Northern  India.  There  is  work  there  for  young  women 
as  well  as  for  men,  in  dairying,  fruit-growing,  and  other  kindred 
pursuits  in  connection  with  indigo-planting.  Englishwomen  would 
also  be  the  very  best  emigration  agents  in  the  world  if  they  took  in 
hand  the  education  of  peasant  women  in  their  villages. 

Emigration  schemes  will  therefore  follow  in  the  wake  of  new 
developments  ; as  what  could  be  better  than  a combination  of  East 
Indian  and  South  American  farming  ? The  Anglo-Indian,  instead 
of  returning  to  vegetate  in  England,  would  find  employment  for  his 
energies  in  the  wheat  farms  of  Argentina,  worked  by  Indian  labour 
from  Behar,  Oudh,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.  The 
invalid,  instead  of  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  would  be 
restored  to  health  by  a charming  voyage  in  summer  seas,  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  South  America.  The  children  of  Anglo- 
Indians  could  also  be  educated  to  advantage  in  Argentina  if  a proper 
connection  was  established  between  that  country  and  India.  In  fact, 
the  two  countries — the  new  and  the  old — would  work  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit  until  they  rose  to  the  front  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 
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MONTENEGRIN  BICENTENARY. 


HE  prince  and  people  of  the  Black  Mountain  will  shortly 


1 celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
present  dynasty.  The  actual  day  upon  which  the  first  Prince-Bishop 
of  the  House  of  Petrovid  ascended  his  “ rough  rock-throne  of  free- 
dom,” was  the  29th  of  July,  according  to  the  Montenegrin  method 
of  reckoning — the  10th  of  August,  according  to  the  Western 
calendar ; but  the  hot  weather,  which  makes  the  bare  limestone 
rocks  of  Montenegro  a veritable  furnace  at  that  time  of  year, 
led  the  prince  to  postpone  the  commemoration  to  a more  suitable 
date.  He  was  further  guided  in  his  decision  by  the  fact  that 
the  new  barracks,  which  have  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
first  standing  army  that  Montenegro  has  ever  possessed,  were  not 
quite  ready  by  the  end  of  July.  Meanwhile,  the  programme  of  the 
ceremonies  was  somewhat  extended.  In  the  first  place,  a prize  of 
5,000  francs  was  offered  to  the  author  of  the  best  history  of  the 
dynasty,  and  two  smaller  prizes  of  500  and  250  francs  apiece  for  the 
two  best  designs  for  a statue  of  Danilo  I.,  the  first  Vladika  of 
Montenegro,  whose  bones  will  be  moved  from  their  resting-place 
in  the  Monastery  of  Cetinje,  and  deposited  in  a new  mortuary 
chapel,  which  has  been  built  on  the  hill  behind  it.  Slavs  in  large 
numbers  have  been  bidden  to  the  festival ; the  “ brother-Serbs  ” from 
the  Kingdom  of  Servia  will  be  well  represented,  for  the  relations 
between  the  Courts  of  Belgrade  and  Cetinje  are  now  excellent ; and 
the  Herzegovina,  the  cradle  of  the  dynasty,  will  contribute  its 
quota  to  the  list  of  visitors.  All  the  school-children  of  the  Black 
Mountain  will  be  encamped  round  the  little  capital,  in  order  to 
impress  the  rising  generation  of  mountaineers  with  the  brave  deeds 
of  their  forefathers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  great  progress 
in  education  which  has  been  made  under  the  benevolent  despotism  of 
Prince  Nicholas.  A special  stamp,  bearing  an  excellent  representation 
of  the  Monastery  at  Cetinje,  which  was  refounded  by  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  has  been  issued  as  a memento  of  the  Bicentenary. 
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Few  nations  have  had  such  a stirring  and  eventful  history  as  the 
men  of  Crnagora,  who  for  five  hundred  years  have  held  their  own 
against  the  Turks,  who  retained  their  liberty  at  a time  when  every 
other  part  of  the  Peninsula  had  fallen  beneath  the  sway  of  the  all- 
conquering  Ottoman,  and  whose  traditions,  according  to  a recent 
utterance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  “ exceed  in  glory  those  of  Marathon 
and  Thermopylae,  and  all  the  war  traditions  of  the  world.”  Nor  is 
the  renown  of  Montenegro  exclusively  confined  to  military  affairs. 
It  was  there  that,  four  centuries  ago,  the  first  Slavonic  printing-press 
was  erected  by  one  of  the  early  Crnoievic  princes,  only  twenty-two 
years  after  Caxton  had  set  up  his  blocks  at  Westminster  ; and,  though 
it  soon  fell  in  the  ceaseless  struggles  between  the  Montenegrins  and 
the  Turks,  the  love  of  literature  became  a precious  heirloom  in  the 
princely  family.  One  Vladika  after  another  composed  the  songs  of 
the  people  whom  he  led  in  war,  and  whose  judge  and  high-priest  he 
was  in  peace,  and  Prince  Nicholas  enjoys  the  reputation  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  of  being  the  best  contemporary  poet  of  the  Southern 
Slavs.  His  dramas,  “ Prince  Arbanit  ” and  the  “ Empress  of  the 
Balkans,”  have  been  acted  with  success  : his  “ Hymn  to  the  Sea  ” is 
a stirring  melody,  which  recalls  the  proud  day  when  Montenegro 
under  his  auspices  first  won  access  to  the  lovely  Bay  of  Antivari,  and 
he  has  just  been  writing  eight  battle-songs  for  the  eight  battalions 
which  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  his  standing  army.  His  poetic  gifts 
are  inherited  by  his  second  son,  Prince  Mirko,  a lad  of  seventeen, 
who  has  already  given  proofs  of  his  literary  tastes. 

Although  the  present  dynasty,  of  which  Prince  Nicholas  is  the 
seventh,  has  existed  just  200  years,  Montenegro  dates  its  inde- 
pendence three  centuries  earlier.  When  the  old  realm  of  the  Servian 
Czars  was  shattered  by  the  Turks  on  the  fatal  field  of  Kossovo  in 
1389,  those  Serbs,  who  preferred  liberty  to  the  Ottoman  yoke,  fled  to 
the  impregnable  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Black  Mountain.  No  hostile 
army  has  ever  occupied  that  extraordinary  country,  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  “ Here,”  wrote  Mr.  Paton,  when  he  visited  Montenegro 
half  a century  ago,  “ a small  army  is  beaten,  a large  one  dies  of 
starvation.”  Nature  has  been  the  great  ally  of  the  mountaineers  ; 
the  stones  which,  according  to  the  legend,  fell  out  of  the  bag  which 
God  was  carrying  over  Montenegro  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  have 
been  their  strongest  bulwark  against  invasion.  So  the  refugees, 
mainly  aristocrats,  whose  exquisite  manners  and  lordly  gait  have 
descended  to  the  Montenegrins  of  to-day,  were  safe  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Crnagora,  where  a new  Serb  state  grew  up  when  the  old  empire  of 
the  great  Czar  Dusan  had  fallen.  Onward  swept  the  tide  of  Ottoman 
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conquest.  Servia  lost  the  last  vestiges  of  independence  in  1459,  and 
in  name  as  well  as  in  fact  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Four  years  later  Stephen  Tomasevid,  the  last  King  of 
Bosnia,  forfeited  his  life  and  throne,  and  in  1476  the  Herzegovina 
owned  a Turkish  master.  Montenegro  was  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
an  island  of  liberty,  against  whose  rocky  shores  the  waves  of  Islam 
beat  incessantly,  but  in  vain.  To  show  the  stress  and  tumult  of  those 
times,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  in  twelve  years  there  were  sixty- 
three  battles  with,  and  sixty-three  victories  over,  the  Ottoman  hosts. 
The  mountaineers  were  even  forced  to  abandon  their  ancient  capital 
of  Zabljak,  and  seek  a surer  citadel  at  Cetinje,  which  has  ever  since 
been  the  seat  of  government.  Cetinje  itself  has  been  more  than  once 
destroyed  by  the  Turks,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  retain  it. 

Meanwhile,  a new  form  of  government  arose  in  Montenegro, 
which,  with  one  important  modification,  lasted  down  to  1851.  The 
“ Black  Princes,”  who  ruled  over  the  mountain-folk  in  those  early 
days,  married  Venetian  wives,  daughters  of  the  proud  Doges  and 
patricians  of  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark,  who  sighed  for  the  luxuries 
of  Venice  amid  the  barren  rocks  of  Crnagora.  At  last  one  of  these 
ladies  persuaded  her  husband  to  leave  his  Highland  home  and  settle 
with  her  in  one  of  the  marble  palaces  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Her 
spouse  assented,  but  before  he  left  entrusted  supreme  power  to  the 
Bishop,  who  was  to  be  assisted  in  civil  and  military  matters  by  an 
official  known  as  the  “civil  governor.”  Whenever  a Bishop  diedj 
the  chiefs  and  people  assembled  and  elected  his  successor.  This 
arrangement  existed  for  180  years,  until  it  was  determined  to  make 
the  dignity  of  Viadika , or  Prince-Bishop  of  Montenegro,  hereditary 

The  only  way  of  saving  their  country  from  the  Turks — so  argued 
the  chiefs — was  to  make  the  supreme  power  hereditary  in  one  family. 
Accordingly  they  invited  Danilo  Petrovid,  of  Njegus,  a village 
between  Cattaro  and  Cetinje,  to  be  their  ruler,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  accepted  their  offer.  On  July  29,  1696,  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty  became  Prince-Bishop  of  Montenegro. 

The  Petrovid  family  had  not  always  lived  at  Njegus.  Two 
centuries  earlier  a body  of  exiles  from  the  neighbouring  Herzegovina 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  spot  and  had  given  it  the  name  of  their 
old  home.  It  was  the  descendant  of  one  of  these  exiles  who  was 
now  chosen  ruler  of  Crnagora.  Danilo  I.  speedily  justified  his 
fellow-countrymen’s  choice.  He  smote  the  Turkish  invaders  hip  and 
thigh,  and  the  great  victory  which  he  won  over  them  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  accession  is  called  to  this  day  Tsarevlaz , or  “ the 
felling  of  the  Emperor,”  because  the  Sultan’s  soldiers  were  felled 
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like  trees  by  the  keen  Montenegrin  claymores.  No  less  memorable 
are  the  bloody  “Montenegrin  Vespers,”  by  which  he  freed  his  land 
from  the  renegades  who  were  even  more  dangerous  than  the  foes 
without.  Whenever  the  Turks  had  invaded  Montenegro,  they  had 
found  willing  allies  in  those  Montenegrins,  who  had  embraced  the 
faith  of  Islam.  Danilo  saw  that  these  traitors  were  more  formidable 
enemies  than  the  Turkish  armies.  One  of  those  quaint  ballads  in 
•which  so  much  of  Montenegrin  history  is  enshrined  tells  how  he 
assembled  the  tribesmen  together  and  bade  them  slay  every  Mussul- 
man throughout  the  land  on  a certain  day.  The  five  brothers,  Martin- 
ovic,  offered  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and  Christmas  Eve  was  fixed  for  the 
massacre.  When  the  fatal  evening  arrived,  the  five  brothers  “ lighted 
their  holy  tapers,  prayed  with  fervour  to  the  new-born  god,  drank 
each  a cup  of  wine,”  and  set  about  their  grim  work.  Every  Mussul- 
man who  refused  baptism  was  slain  ; “for  the  first  time  since  the 
fatal  day  of  Kossovo,”  says  the  ballad,  “ the  people  could  cry  : ‘ The 
Black  Mountain  is  wholly  freed  ” 

With  Danilo  I.  began  the  connexion  between  Russia  and  Monte- 
negro which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  and  led  the  late  Czar 
to  describe  Prince  Nicholas  as  his  “only  friend.”  It  was  in  1710 
that  Peter  the  Great,  at  that  time  involved  in  war  with  the  Turks, 
tried  to  raise  the  Christians  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  against  his 
enemies.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  envoy  of  the  Great  Czar 
was  received  at  Cetinje  was  intense,  and  the  warriors  of  the  Black 
Mountain  demanded  to  be  led  at  once  against  their  hereditary  foes. 
But  they  then  learnt  for  the  first  time  the  bitter  lesson  of  Russia’s 
ingratitude,  of  which  their  descendants  were  to  have  ample  ex- 
perience. When  it  suited  Peter  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks,  he 
forgot  his  allies,  who  had  to  bear  unaided  the  onslaught  of  the  indig- 
nant Ottomans.  But  their  faith  in  Russia  did  not  leave  them. 
Danilo  set  an  example  which  every  one  of  his  six  successors  has 
religiously  followed— that  of  visiting  the  Czar.  His  journey  was  not 
without  result,  for  Peter  not  only  assured  him  of  his  protection,  but 
made  him  a present  of  money — the  first  of  many  Russian  subsidies 
wThich  Montenegro  has  received. 

Sava,  who  succeeded  Danilo  I.  in  1735,  was  a feeble  ruler,  better 
fitted  for  the  cloister  than  the  throne,  and  for  a great  part  of  his  long 
reign  his  energetic  nephew,  Vassili,  governed  in  his  name.  The 
annals  of  this  period  are  full  of  Turkish  defeats,  and  contain  further 
proof  of  the  friendly  relations  between  little  Montenegro  and  the 
“Colossus  of  the  North.”  But  the  most  curious  incident  of  the 
time  was  the  extraordinary  imposture  of  Stephen  the  Little,  the 
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“ Perkin  Warbeck  of  the  Black  Mountain.”  This  man,  a native  of 
Bosnia  or  Dalmatia,  had  visited  Montenegro  under  the  disguise  of  a 
doctor  and  convinced  himself  of  the  devotion  of  the  Montenegrins 
to  Russia.  • He  accordingly  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Czar  Peter  III., 
who  had  been  murdered  under  very  mysterious  circumstances  some 
years  earlier.  Few  people  in  Montenegro  had  ever  seen  the  dead 
Czar,  and  one  leading  personage  who  had,  professed  that  he  recog- 
nised in  Stephen  the  Russian  autocrat,  whom  most  men  believed  to 
be  dead.  From  that  moment  the  success  of  the  imposture  was 
assured.  Stephen  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country,  for 
Vassili  was  dead  and  Sava  too  weak  to  resist.  Montenegro  owes 
much  to  his  excellent  administration,  for  he  improved  the  reads, 
punished  crime,  held  the  first  census,  and  established  courts  of 
justice.  So  fully  was  this  admitted  that  the  Russian  commissioner, 
who  was  despatched  to  denounce  him  as  a pretender,  ended  by 
recognising  him  as  lawful  ruler  of  the  country,  and  when  he  died, 
and  the  aged  Sava  once  more  occupied  his  place,  the  change  was 
immediately  felt.  But  Sava  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  with  the 
accession  of  Peter  I.,  the  “great  Vladika ,”  in  1782,  Montenegro 
entered  upon  a new  era. 

Peter’s  reign  of  nearly  half  a century  saw  the  Black  Mountain 
face  to  face  with  a very  different  foe  from  the  Turk.  The  downfall 
of  Venice  and  the  cession  of  her  Dalmatian  possessions  to  Austria 
by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797,  brought  the  latter  Power 
into  close  proximity  with  Montenegro.  Then  began  that  dread  of 
Austria  which  is  to-day  the  dominant  note  of  Montenegrin  policy. 
Far  more  than  the  Sultan,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  is  the  enemy 
whom  every  mountain-warrior  expects  one  day  to  have  to  fight. 
With  the  occupation  of  the  Herzegovina  and  the  semi-occupation  of 
the  Sandjak  of  Novibazar  by  Austrian  troops,  the  work,  which  was 
begun  at  Campo  Formio  a century  ago,  has  been  continued,  and 
now  Montenegro  is  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  Austrian  soldiers. 
For,  while  the  Turks  have  steadily  receded,  the  Austrians  have  as 
steadily  advanced. 

It  was  under  Peter  I.,  too,  that  Montenegro  came  into  conflict 
with  the  troops  of  the  great  Napoleon.  For  six  years,  from  1807  to 
1813,  that  splendid  Dalmatian  fiord,  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  was 
French,  and  the  mountaineers  boasted  that  they  had  routed  the 
armies  of  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times.  Furious  at  the 
rejection  of  his  offer  to  construct  a road  across  the  principality  as  a 
preliminary  to  an  invasion,  Napoleon  vowed  that  he  would  make  the 
mountain  run  red  with  blood,  so  that  men  should  call  it  not  Monte- 
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negro,  but  Monterosso.  But  the  threat  was  never  carried  out,  and 
when  the  news  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  reached  Cetinje,  the 
inhabitants,  aided  by  a British  fleet,  at  once  laid  siege  to  Cattaro. 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  British  aid  to  Montenegro,  but  not  the 
last  Cattaro  fell,  and  for  five  brief  months  the  Montenegrin  day- 
dream was  realised,  and  the  old  Illyrian  city,  which  Dusan,  the 
great  Servian  Czar,  had  prized  so  highly,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vladika.  But  Russia  ordered  its  surrender,  and  sadly  the  brave 
Montenegrins  opened  its  gates  to  the  Austrians.  From  that  day 
Cattaro — destined  by  Peter  I.  to  be  his  capital — has  nestled  beneath 
the  wings  of  the  Austrian  double-eagle.  Montenegro  was  once  more 
without  her  coveted  access  to  the  sea.  To  gain  that  has  been  re- 
served for  the  present  Prince,  but  it  is  not  on  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro, 
but  at  Dulcigno  and  Antivari  that  he  has  at  last  won  his  seaboard 
and  his  havens. 

Peter  I.  and  his  successor  Peter  II.  were  excellent  administrators 
as  well  as  distinguished  soldiers.  The  former  drew  up  a code  and 
established  a system  of  police  : the  latter  refounded  the  famous 
Press,  which  had  long  lain  in  ruins,  and  created  a senate,  without, 
however,  diminishing  his  own  sovereign  powers.  He  showed  at  the 
outset  of  his  reign  that  he  would  brook  no  rival  near  the  throne  by 
abolishing  the  office  of  civil  governor,  which  had  existed  over  300  years. 
This  dignity  had  become  hereditary  in  the  noble  family  of  Radonid, 
and  the  govvernadour  at  the  time  of  Peter  II.’s  accession  was  an 
ambitious  man,  who  fancied  himself  fully  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior  of  the  young  Vladika.  But  Youko  Radonid  soon  found 
that  he  had  made  a mistake.  Peter,  though  not  yet  twenty,  banished 
him  with  all  his  family,  and  from  that  day  no  successor  has  been 
appointed.  But  Peter  II.  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  poems. 
A lonely  rock,  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Lovcen,  where  now  his 
mausoleum  stands,  served  as  his  study,  and  the  natives  still  make 
pilgrimages  to  his  shrine.  A burly  giant  of  six  feet  eight  inches,  he 
was  as  ready  with  his  rifle  as  with  his  pen,  and  reminded  those  Wes- 
tern visitors,  who  saw  him  shooting  at  a lemon  in  front  of  his  palace 
or  breakfasting  amid  the  “music”  of  Turkish  shells,  of  those 
mediaeval  prelates,  who  used  to  ride  out  to  battle  at  the  head  of 
their  people. 

Peter  II.  was  the  last  of  the  Montenegrin  Prince-Bishops. 
Daniio  II.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1851,  yielding  to  the  chaff  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  resolved  to  separate  his  civil  from  his  ecclesiastical 
functions.  The  combination  had  not  been  without  its  disadvantages. 
For  in  his  capacity  of  Bishop  the  Montenegrin  ruler  was  not  allowed 
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to  marry,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  disability,  the  nephew  had  always 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  But  experience  had  shown  that  the  succession 
had  not  always  been  smooth,  and  besides  Danilo  II.  was  deeply  in 
love  with  a beautiful  Serb  of  Trieste,  whom  he  wished  to  marry.  In 
Montenegro  the  Prince’s  Nolo  episcopari  was  generally  accepted  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  a charter  was  drawn  up,  setting 
forth  the  future  government  of  the  country.  This  document  pro- 
claimed the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  declared  Montenegro 
to  be  henceforth  a temporal  principality  under  an  hereditary  Prince. 
Danilo  had  to  face  the  usual  Turkish  invasion  in  consequence  of 
this  change,  which  greatly  displeased  the  Porte.  But  the  Turkish 
claim  of  suzerainty  over  his  country  was  too  ridiculous,  for  Montenegro 
had  never  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan.  Omar  Pasha,  the 
ablest  of  Turkish  commanders,  could  make  no  headway  against  the 
stubborn  mountaineers,  and  in  a three  months’  campaign  4,500 
Turks  fell  beneath  the  bullets  and  the  yataghans  of  the  Montenegrins. 

But  this  success  did  not  ensure  for  Danilo  that  popularity  which 
had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  share  of  every  Montenegrin  sovereign. 
His  neutrality  during  the  Crimean  War  was  a great  cause  of  com- 
plaint, for  his  people  could  not  understand  why  he  did  not  attack 
the  Turks  at  a moment  when  they  were  so  fully  engaged.  He  had 
to  put  down  a rebellion  of  his  disobedient  subjects,  and  when  it 
was  rumoured  that  he  proposed  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  Western 
diplomacy,  and  recognise  the  overlordship  of  the  Sultan  in  return 
for  a slice  of  the  Herzegovina,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
Even  the  great  victory  of  his  brother  Mirko  over  the  Turks  in  the 
stony  plain  of  Grahovo,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  thousand 
battles  in  Montenegro’s  history,  did  not  rehabilitate  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  warrior-people.  As  he  was  taking  the  air  one 
evening  on  the  quay  at  Cattaro  the  bullet  of  an  assassin  struck  him, 
and  a few  hours  later  he  expired. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Danilo  II.,  who  had  no  male 
offspring,  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mirko.  There 
is  no  more  picturesque  or  chivalrous  figure  in  the  romantic  annals 
of  the  mountain-state  than  this  man,  whose  exploits  won  him  the 
title  of  “ the  Sword  of  Montenegro.”  A fiery  paladin,  with  the  laurels 
of  Grahovo  fresh  upon  him,  he  seemed  the  natural  choice  of  a warlike 
people.  But  the  Montenegrins  have  always  been  shrewd  enough  to 
understand  that  a dashing  officer  does  not  necessarily  make  the  wisest 
ruler.  So  Mirko  stood  aside  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  present  Prince, 
at  that  time  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Till  his  death  from  cholera 
in  1867  the  “ Sword  of  Montenegro  ” was  ever  at  the  young  Prince’s 
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service,  and,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  he  watched  with  paternal 
devotion  over  the  early  years  of  his  son’s  reign. 

The  present  Prince  had  an  excellent  education  for  his  position. 
Some  years  before  his  accession  Napoleon  III.  showed  his  friend- 
ship for  Montenegro  by  finding  places  for  the  scions  of  a few  leading 
Montenegrin  families  at  the  Academy  of  Louis-le-Grand  in  Paris. 
Prince  Nicholas  was  one  of  these  pupils,  and  the  perfect  French 
which  he  speaks  was  acquired  at  the  French  capital.  But  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  an  education  far 
away  from  home.  His  children  have  been  educated  under  his  own 
roof  by  a Swiss  tutor,  M.  Piguet,  and  it  is  intended  that  his 
second  son,  Prince  Mirko,  should  study  military  affairs,  not  at 
Modena,  whence  Montenegrins  usually  derive  their  military  science, 
but  at  Belgrade,  among  fellow-Serbs.  Indeed,  so  far  as  elementary  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  Montenegro  is  better  equipped  than  many  much 
bigger  states.  The  Russian  Institute  at  Cetinje  is  an  excellent  school 
for  girls,  to  which  not  only  natives,  but  the  Bocchesi  of  Cattaro  and  the 
members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  send  their  daughters.  Lecturers 
explain  to  the  people  the  advantages  of  learning,  and  the  children 
of  the  Black  Mountain  show  all  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Southern  Slavs. 

The  long  reign  of  Prince  Nicholas — thirty-six  years  up  to  the 
present  time— has  witnessed  great  progress  in  the  mountain  State. 
He  has  persuaded  his  subjects  to  make  roads  and  has  opened  up  the 
interior  of  his  country  to  carriage  traffic.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the 
fixed  policy  of  Montenegro  to  make  the  means  of  communication 
as  difficult  as  possible ; for,  so  argued  the  mountaineers,  “ where 
carriages  can  come  up,  cannon  can  come  up  also.”  Prince  Nicholas  has 
changed  all  that,  and  to-day  a high  road  as  fine  as  the  Ccrniche  runs 
from  the  Montenegrin  frontier  above  Cattaro  to  Cetinje,  and  thence 
by  way  of  Rjeka  and  Podgorica  up  the  Zeta  Valley  to  NiHic. 
From  there  it  is  proposed — so  the  Prince  told  me — to  carry  on  the 
road  down  to  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  at  Risano,  a place  which  was 
intended  by  nature  for  the  depot  of  Montenegrin  trade.  Lack  of 
funds  has  prevented  an  even  greater  “ extension  of  roads,”  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  principality,  where  are  great  forests  like  those  of 
Bosnia,  is  therefore  quite  undeveloped.1  Since  1881  Austria  has 
given  Montenegro  a subsidy  of  30,000  florins  a year  for  the  purpose 
of  road- making,  the  payment  being  made  for  obvious  reasons  not  in 

1 Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  very  interesting  Report  for  the  Year  1895  on  the  Trade  of 
Motitenegro  (Foreign  Office  Reports,  No.  1761),  calculates  that  there  are  97 1 miles 
of  regular  roads  in  the  principality. 
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cash  but  in  kind.  But,  except  in  a “ famine  year,”  the  Montenegrin 
Government  cannot  do  much  in  this  direction.  When,  however, 
scarcity  of  food  compels  the  inhabitants  to  work,  they  are  employed 
on  the  roads  and  paid  by  provisions.  The  existing  highways  are 
kept  in  order  by  forcing  every  man  who  lives  near  a road  to  devote 
four  days’  labour  to  it  every  six  months  or  to  pay  four  florins  towards 
its  maintenance.  In  the  Berlin  Treaty  arrangements  were  made  for 
a railway  round  the  Bay  of  Antivari,  and  a line  on  the  Decauville 
system  has  been  planned.  But  nothing  has  lately  been  heard  of  the 
scheme.  A Montenegrin  railway  would  never  pay.  The  Black 
Mountain  is  long  likely  to  retain  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
State  in  Europe — except  the  Republic  of  San  Marino — which  the 
locomotive  has  never  traversed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  now  boasts 
of  a diligence,  for  which  Austria  provides  a subsidy  of  8,000  florins,1 
and  an  admirable  postal  and  telegraphic  service,  while  an  Anglo- 
Montenegrin  company  has  begun  to  run  steamers  on  the  beautiful 
Lake  of  Scutari  and  down  the  river  Boiana. 

To  Prince  Nicholas  too  belongs  the  honour  of  having  doubled  the 
size  of  his  principality  and  having  gained  for  it  its  long-coveted  outlet  on 
the  sea.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  completely  alter  the  character  of 
Montenegro.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  subsequent 
delimitations  of  frontier,  the  principality  consisted  of  two  ridges  of 
barren  mountain  joined  together  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Zeta, 
which  was  the  weak  point  at  which  the  Turks  invariably  directed  their 
attacks.  Without  pasture-land,  without  a sea-board,  the  country 
seemed  to  have  no  commercial  future  before  it,  and  possessed  no 
adequate  means  of  nourishing  its  inhabitants.  But  the  cession  of 
large  tracts  of  fertile  and  well-wooded  lands  by  the  Sultan,  and  the 
addition  of  some  thirty  miles  of  sea-frontage  on  the  Adriatic,  with  the 
two  harbours  of  Dulcigno  and  Antivari,  have  opened  new  possibilities 
for  the  warrior  nation.  At  present  the  Montenegrins  are  in  a transi- 
tion state  ; the  men  still  consider  work  a disgrace,  and  dearly  love  a 
border-foray  on  the  frontier.  But  the  Prince  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  introduce,  as  he  told  me,  such  elements  of  European — they 
talk  in  Montenegro  of  “going  to  Europe” — civilisation  as  he  con- 
siders suitable.  Constitutional  government  is,  of  course,  a very  long 
way  off,  but  the  example  of  Servia  shows  that  the  Southern  Slavs 
are  hardly  ripe  for  parliamentary  institutions.  Montenegro,  under 

1 The  patriarchal  government  of  Montenegro  is  well  exemplified  by  one  of  the 
rules  of  this  conveyance  : “The  traveller  is  entitled  to  the  seat  marked  upon  his 
ticket,  but  the  respect  due  by  youth  to  age  requires  that  the  former  should  always 
yield  the  best  places  to  their  seniors.” 
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the  firm  but  just  rule  of  her  Prince,  has  been  spared  those  fierce 
faction-fights  which  have  been  the  curse  of  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Servia ; and,  for  my  part,  having  seen  something  of  both  the  Serb 
States,  I give  my  vote  unreservedly  in  favour  of  the  principality.  No 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  unless  it  be  that  Balkan- Musterstaat , 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  is  so  well  governed  as  the  Black  Mountain.  A 
stranger  can  travel  through  the  land  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  popula- 
tion— for  every  Montenegrin  carries  a loaded  revolver — without  fear, 
and  if  that  stranger  be  an  Englishman  he  will  be  welcomed  in  every 
town  and  village  as  a fellow-countryman  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whose 
efforts  the  Montenegrins  attribute  much  of  their  success.  The 
demonstration  at  Dulcigno  in  1880,  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
veteran  English  statesman  on  their  behalf,  and  the  interest  which  he 
still  shows  in  their  welfare,  have  filled  this  mountain  people  with  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude.  If  a cynic  asserts  that  no  such  virtue  exists 
in  politics,  let  him  go  to  Montenegro — he  will  find  it  there. 

Military  reform  is  another  achievement  of  the  present  ruler. 
Prince  Nicholas  has  had  much  personal  experience  of  fighting,  for 
he  has  had  two  wars  with  the  Turks  during  his  reign.  His  capture 
of  the  famous  fortress  of  NikSic  after  a four  months’  siege  was  a 
considerable  exploit,  and  he  is  never  tired  of  telling  stories  of  the 
“ Homeric  battles  ” which  were  fought  round  that  town.  But  his 
own  observation  and  the  universal  practice  of  other  nations  have 
convinced  him  that  it  is  high  time  for  Montenegro  to  have  a regular 
army.  Till  this  year  the  army  has  simply  been  the  people  under 
arms.  Every  man,  except  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Dulcigno, 
was  a soldier;  even  lads  went  out  to  the  wars,  while  the  women, 
accustomed  to  bear  huge  burdens  on  their  backs,  formed  the  com- 
missariat department.  Uniform  there  is  none,  save  the  national 
dress,  and  that  is  far  more  picturesque  than  any  military  outfit.  But 
last  year  the  Prince  began  building  barracks  at  Cetinje,  and,  now 
that  they  are  opened,  a battalion  will  be  sent  there  for  three  months’ 
training,  when  it  will  be  succeeded  by  another.  By  this  means 
every  Montenegrin  will  have  three  months’  drill  every  ten  or  twelve 
years.  A military  college  has  also  been  established  at  Podgorica, 
and  last  year  a ship-load  of  rifles,  not,  however,  of  the  latest  pattern, 
was  presented  to  Prince  Nicholas  by  his  namesake,  the  young  Czar. 
Montenegro  is,  therefore,  much  better  armed  than  she  was  in  either 
the  war  of  1862  or  in  that  of  1876  and  1877.  I have  before  me  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  forces  which  she  could  put  into  the  field  at 
the  present  time,  from  which  it  appears  that  her  fighting  strength 
amounts  to  36,222  men,  infantry  and  artillery.  Cavalry  would,  of 
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course,  be  useless  in  so  mountainous  a country,  and  the  64 
Perianiks , or  body-guard  of  the  Prince,  are  the  only  mounted  force. 

Whether  Prince  Nicholas  will  make  use  of  his  new  arms  and  his 
new  military  organisation  against  either  of  his  great  neighbours,  is  a 
very  doubtful  question.  lie  has  lately  said  of  the  Serbs  that  they 
are  “ upright  and  do  not  covet  the  possessions  of  others.  They  wish 
only  to  preserve  what  is  their  own.”  1 He  struck  me  as  an  eminently 
practical  man  of  affairs,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  diverted  from  solid 
advantages  by  the  dream  of  a Great  Serh  Empire.  No  doubt  he 
has  grievances  against  Austria,  which  retains  the  haven  of  Spica  on 
the  Bay  of  Antivari,  and  occupies  the  Herzegovina,  the  land  whence  his 
forefathers  came,  the  land  whose  rocks  have  been  reddened  by  the 
blood  of  many  of  his  friends.  But  the  Austrian  occupation  is  a 
fait  accompli , which  will  never  be  altered  now.  Something  might, 
however,  be  done  to  lessen  the  heavy  duty  of  18  florins,  charged  by 
the  Austrians  for  every  head  of  cattle  imported.  As  the  Montenegrin 
cattle  are  small,  and  worth  40  florins  apiece,  this  leads  to  constant 
smuggling  and  occasional  bloodshed.  Such  territorial  accessions  as 
will  fall  to  Montenegro  in  the  future  are  much  more  likely  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  Albania,  at  the  expense  of  the  Turk.  It  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that,  when  the  next  European  Congress  holds 
inquiry,  or  it  may  be,  inquest,  on  the  body  of  the  “sick  man,” 
Montenegro  will  have  her  pound  of  flesh.  Such  an  event  would  be 
a direct  gain,  not  merely  for  Crnagora,  but  for  civilisation.  For  the 
present  condition  of  Albania  is  a scandal  and  a shame,  while  under 
Prince  Nicholas  the  Albanians  would  doubtless  become  as  industrious 
as  they  are  now  at  Podgorica  or  Mostar. 

But,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  her,  Montenegro 
has  every  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  past  and  satisfied  with  her  present. 
She  is  no  longer,  as  she  was  when  Tennyson  wrote  the  poem  which 
has  made  his  name  a household  word  at  Cetinje,  the  “smallest 
among  peoples.”  But  she  can  justly  remind  the  world  at  this 
historic  festival  of  her 

Warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years. 

Moreover,  the  betrothal  of  the  third  surviving  daughter  of  her 
Prince  to  the  future  King  of  Italy  has  given  her  additional  importance 
in  the  world  of  politics,  and  has  thrown  the  glamour  of  romance  over 
this  national  anniversary.  These  two  events  will,  indeed,  make  the 
year  1896  memorable  in  the  rough  mountain-story  of  the  virgin- 
state  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

w.  MILLER. 

1 Speech  at  Belgrade,  June  28,  1896. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"MANON  LESCAUT.” 


HE  story  of  “ Manon  Lescaut  ” is  related  in  one  of  the  few  world- 


X wide  novels  that  have  survived  amid  the  deluge  of  modern 
fiction.  It  has  the  vitality  of  “ Gil  Bias”  without  its  humour;  the 
tenderness  of  “Tristram  Shandy”  without  its  lewdness  ; the  pathos  of 
“ Werter  ” deprived  of  its  exaggerated  sentimentalism  ; and  it  will  hold 
its  place  as  superior  in  naturalness  and  fertility  of  invention  to  the 
vast  crowd  of  recent  novels  of  a serious  kind.  To  the  austere 
British  mind,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  connection  betwixt  the  hero  and 
heroine  may  seem  very  shocking  and  indefensible  ; but  those  who 
can  read  “Tom  Jones,”  “Roderick  Random,”  or  “Peregrine 
Pickle  ” without  a blush  need  not  fear  contamination  from  the 
simple  and  affecting  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Marion  Lescaut 
and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux.  An  acute  French  critic  has  declared 
that  this  story  was  the  original  type  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre’s 
“ Paul  et  Virginie  ” and  Chateaubriand’s  “ Atala,”  “ two  contemporary 
chefs-d'oiuvre  which  will  save  from  forgetfulness  the  literature  of  our 
epoch  ” ; and  he  describes  the  work  in  glowing  terms  as  a history 
of  the  human  heart  not  unworthy  of  Balzac.  “Happy  the  facile 
writer,”  he  exclaims,  “ who  leaves  behind  him  a few  of  the  admirable 
pages  which  survive  amid  a literary  chaos,  and  which  shall  never  be 
wholly  lost ! ” 

Wonderful  as  is  the  romance  of  “Manon  Lescaut,”  the  true  story 
of  its  author’s  life  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  who  have  read  the  romance  with  avidity  and  admiration  have 
not  troubled  themselves  much  about  the  author.  They  may  have 
considered  him  merely  as  a French  romancer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  so  ponderous  in  style  as  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  but 
still  only  a novelist  who  made  one  happy  hit  which  he  never  repeated. 
Such  a description  is  totally  inadequate  when  applied  to  the  author  of 
“ Manon  Lescaut.”  In  an  age  noted  for  its  voluminous  literature  he 
was  one  of  its  most  prolific  writers.  At  a time  when  English  works 
were  rarely  translated  into  French  he  gave  extensive  versions  of  both 
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English  fiction  and  travels,  and  was  the  first  to  present  the  novels  of 
Samuel  Richardson — “ Clarissa  Harlowe”  and  “ Sir  Charles  Grandison  ” 
— to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  a French  dress.  His  own  career, 
with  all  its  marvellous  vicissitudes,  was  as  strange  as  any  fictitious 
invention,  and  quite  as  tragic  in  its  climax  as  the  wildest  melodrama. 

Antoine  Frangois  Prdvost  d’Exiles  was  born  in  1697  at  Hesdin, 
a little  village  in  Artois.  His  family  was  highly  esteemed  in  the 
locality,  where  his  father  held  the  position  of  magistrate  and  was 
reckoned  a learned  man  in  well-to-do  circumstances.  Everything 
seemed  to  promise  a peaceful  and  distinguished  career  for  young 
Frangois.  He  early  displayed  a decided  tendency  towards  literature, 
and  his  predilections  in  this  respect  were  encouraged.  From  his 
father  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  was  trained 
in  that  strict  respect  for  his  parents  and  superiors  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  time.  Idleness  was  not  tolerated  in  that 
household,  and  industry  soon  developed  his  literary  tastes.  His 
education  was  continued  at  Harcourt  College,  but  his  mind  suddenly 
took  an  unlooked-for  turn.  He  displayed  a warlike  ambition  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  his  studious  character,  and  laying  down  the  pen,  he 
took  up  the  sword,  and  became  one  of  the  King’s  Musketeers. 
The  traditions  of  his  house  did  not  forbid  his  gaining  military 
renown,  though  a different  career  had  been  shaped  for  him  ; and 
his  father  consented  to  his  abandoning  literature  for  the  Army.  But 
he  was  born  too  late  to  achieve  fame  in  this  department  of  energy. 
Louis  XIV.  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  the  brilliant 
warriors  by  whom  the  “ Grand  Monarque  ” had  been  surrounded  in 
the  heyday  of  his  glory  had  grown  old  with  him.  There  was  little 
hope  of  distinction,  even  for  the  most  ardent  soldier,  in  those  piping 
times  of  peace ; and  Frevost  d’Exiles  was  neither  a sluggard  nor  a 
voluptuary.  His  literary  gifts  were  not  appreciated  by  the  flippant 
officers  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  participate  in  the  frivolous  and  vicious  amusements  which 
occupied  their  leisure.  As  a faineant  soldier  he  was  not  a success, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  losing  time  trying  to  become  a 
dashing  mousquetaire.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  as  a scholar  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Jesuits,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  capable 
recruits,  and  by  promises  of  speedy  promotion  he  was  induced  to 
give  up  the  profession  of  arms,  and  to  exchange  his  uniform  for 
the  severely  simple  garb  of  a priest.  He  took  monastic  vows, 
abjured  the  world  and  all  its  vanities,  and  willingly  adopted  the 
position  of  a man  of  peace,  hoping  thereby  to  win  the  renown  which 
he  could  not  gain  as  a soldier. 
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This  change  was  hailed  with  pleasure  in  the  paternal  mansion. 
Prevost  d’Exiles’s  father  was  himself  of  a literary  turn.  He  had  been 
delighted  to  find  that  his  son  was  willing  to  doff  the  military  toga  for 
the  priestly  robe,  and  fondly  anticipated  that  the  youth  would  succeed 
better  in  the  church  than  in  the  camp.  His  hopes  soon  appeared  to 
be  doomed  to  disappointment.  Hardly  had  six  months  rolled  over 
the  young  priest’s  head  ere  he  longed  to  escape  from  his  religious 
vows.  Though  he  had  kept  himself  free  from  scandal  during  his 
brief  military  career,  he  had  necessarily  been  affected  by  the  moral 
laxity  that  prevailed  in  the  Army.  It  was  needful  that  one 
destined  to  paint  vividly  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  humanity 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  manners  of  his  time.  The 
artificial  restraints  imposed  by  his  priestly  vows,  though  these  had 
been  taken  voluntarily,  became  irksome  to  him.  He  longed  for  the 
freedom  he  formerly  enjoyed,  and  in  a rash  moment  he  defrocked 
himself  and  once  more  became  a soldier,  to  the  horror  of  his  father 
and  nearest  relatives.  It  is  said  by  one  of  his  biographers  that  his 
father  died  suddenly  from  chagrin  at  seeing  his  Jesuit  son  “ donnant  le 
bras  dans  la  rue,  en  plein  jour,  a une  belle  dame  de  sa  ville  natale.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  young  priest-soldier  plunged  into 
the  excesses  common  amongst  military  comrades.  How  otherwise 
could  he  have  learned  the  course  of  the  tumultuous  passions  which 
he  painted  long  afterwards  in  “ Manon  Lescaut  ” ? Some  of  the  most 
pathetic  incidents  in  that  romance  have  plainly  been  suggested  by  his 
own  experiences  during  his  07'ageuse  youth. 

It  was  his  lot  to  be  rescued  from  the  dangers  that  environed 
him,  and  to  be  plucked  as  a brand  from  the  burning.  When  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age  it  happened  that  his  young  mistress,  a pro- 
totype of  Manon  Lescaut,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  devoted,  suddenly 
deserted  him  for  another  lover.  Had  he  been  an  average  Briton  he 
might  have  philosophised  with  the  poet  and  said  : 

If  she  be  not  fair  for  me, 

What  care  I how  fair  she  be  ? 

But  your  passionate  Frenchman,  when  disappointed  in  love,  always 
runs  to  extremes  ; and,  instead  of  looking  for  a more  faithful  maid, 
D’Exiles  forswore  the  fair  sex  entirely.  As  one  of  his  eulogists  has 
said  in  glowing  French  phrases,  “he  bowed  his  head  under  the 
unexpected  blow  ; his  heart  was  broken  as  the  heart  always  breaks  for 
the  first  time  ; he  desired  no  longer  to  hear  of  the  world,  of  love,  or 
of  war ; he  resumed  with  ardour  a peaceful  life,  resigning  himself 
to  study,  to  ancient  volumes,  to  prayer,  and  to  meditation.  The 
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defrocked  lover  became  a Benedictine  of  the  old  strain — that  is  to  say, 
a philosopher,  a utilitarian,  a veritable  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.”  Was  it  possible  for  this  soul,  with  all  its  Bohemian  and 
poetic  instincts,  to  be  chained  down  to  the  dreary  monotony  of  fasts 
and  vigils,  of  feasts  and  masses  that  make  up  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
monk  ? Consider  for  a moment  the  life  he  had  led — now  a soldier, 
anon  a priest ; again  a warrior,  and  then  a monk.  Do  waverers  such 
as  he  was  ever  succeed  in  leading  the  world  ? An  Ignatius  Loyola 
may  be  a soldier  turned  monk,  but  a monk  he  must  remain  if  he  is 
to  be  a ruler  of  men.  Poor  D’Exiles  was  doomed  to  be  “ everything 
by  turns,  but  nothing  long,”  so  that  he  might  serve  his  apprentice- 
ship as  a student  of  humanity  and  complete  his  career  as  a journey- 
man romancer.  Ke  must  study  the  human  heart  in  tempest  and  in 
calm.  He  must  know  the  surging  world  outside  the  monastery,  as 
well  as  the  peaceful  life  within  its  cloisters,  and  learn  practically  that 
the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  nor  the  helmet  the  soldier. 

With  characteristic  thoroughness  D’Exiles  devoted  himself  at 
first  to  the  rigours  of  a monastic  life.  He  studied  ardently,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  religious  duties  and  to  literary  diver- 
sions. He  became  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Parisian  preachers 
and  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  authors.  But  with  equally 
characteristic  waywardness  he  grew  tired  of  the  bonds  that  confined 
him.  The  outside  world  had  still  a powerful  hold  upon  him ; his 
mission  as  a literary  creator  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Though  he  wrote 
theological  polemics  and  taught  moral  philosophy,  these  were  not 
the  spheres  in  which  he  was  destined  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence. 
Like  many  another  genius,  he  had  to  try  several  forms  of  expression 
before  he  found  his  metier . And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  in 
the  cloister  that  he  wrote  his  first  worldly  romance,  “ Les  Memoires 
d’un  Homme  de  Qualite,”  a work  full  of  that  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  is  the  erand  distinction  of  the  successful 
romancer.  Its  publication  formed  another  turning-point  in  his 
career.  His  love  of  humanity  overcame  his  devotion  to  the  Church, 
and  he  fled  from  the  cloister  to  find  refuge  in  Holland,  then  the 
chief  citadel  of  Protestantism.  But  it  was  not  to  change  his  religion 
that  D’Exiles  left  his  native  country.  He  had  discovered  his  power 
as  a writer  of  romance,  and  also  found  that  an  abbe  who  wrote  fiction 
was  not  likely  to  attain  the  front  rank  in  the  France  of  his  day. 
Holland  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a free  press,  and  he  might  hope 
to  gain  literary  distinction  there  which  would  be  denied  to  him  in  his 
own  land.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  the  cloister,  and  had 
become  as  famous  as  he  could  hope  to  be  within  the  limited  range 
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of  ecclesiasticism.  In  the  Low  Countries  he  was  free  to  choose 
whatever  department  of  literature  his  fancy  might  select,  and  was 
likely  to  obtain  at  least  a competence,  if  not  undying  fame,  within 
the  borders  of  this  alien  country.  For  a long  period  he  remained  in 
Holland,  and  during  his  residence  there  he  produced  a perfect 
library  of  works  in  many  volumes,  sufficient  to  put  to  shame  the 
puny  labourers  of  literature  of  modern  days.  It  was  in  Holland  that 
he  wrote  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  “ Memoires  d’un  Homme  de 
Qualite,”  “ Manon  Lescaut,”  “ Le  Doyen  de  Killerine,”  translations 
of  Richardson’s  “ Clarissa  Harlowe,”  and  “ Sir  Charles  Grandison,” 
a ponderous  collection  of  “Voyages  ” in  sixteen  volumes,  and  numerous 
other  works,  any  one  of  which  would  have  made  him  famous  in  our 
time.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
Lethe  of  literary  forgetfulness,  but  they  were  not  the  less  remarkable 
as  having  had  their  origin  in  a period  of  formalism  in  literature. 
Abb£  Prevost  d’Exiles  was  almost  the  last  of  the  race  to  preserve  the 
exquisite  grace,  the  dignity  of  thought,  the  fluent  ease  of  language 
that  distinguished  the  best  writers  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period. 
M.  Jules  Janin,  referring  to  the  Abbe’s  works  of  this  time,  thus 
eloquently  describes  them  : “ All  that  takes  place  in  these  books 
follows  the  rules  of  a long-established  society  ; there  is  nothing 
violent,  nothing  revolutionary  ; the  grotesque  is  banished  from  his 
fiction,  and  satire  is  barely  tolerated  ; everything  happens  without 
uproar  or  violence.  And  this  may  possibly  explain  why  we  have 
left  to  profound  neglect  these  charming  works  of  fiction,  we  who  are 
blase  with  the  terrors,  the  crimes,  the  adulteries,  and  the  remorse  of 
modern  romance.” 

During  his  years  of  exile  the  Abbe  Prevost  had  made  a name  for 
himself  which  France  could  no  longer  ignore.  A vast  range  of 
subjects — history,  romance,  geography,  travels,  short  stories — had 
employed  his  facile  pen,  and  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a gifted 
writer  of  French  and  a competent  translator  of  English.  In  composing 
these  works  he  had  found  an  outlet  for  the  stormy  passions  that 
perturbed  his  youth,  and  the  freedom  he  enjoyed  suited  wtII  his 
Bohemian  temperament.  But  he  was  none  the  less  a patriotic 
Frenchman,  and  when  he  was  invited  to  return  to  the  land  of  his 
nativity  he  gladly  seized  the  opportunity.  In  1763  he  quitted 
Holland  and  accepted  the  protection  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bissy  and 
the  office  of  Almoner  to  the  Prince  de  Conti.  With  the  proceeds  of 
his  literary  labours  he  purchased  a small  mansion  near  Chantilly,  and 
settled  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  turbulent  youth  and 
vagabond  manhood  seemed  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a peaceful  old 
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age  in  this  retired  spot,  “011  je  suis  trop  heureiix,”  he  wrote,  “avec 
ma  vache  et  mes  deux  poules.” 

This  happiness,  however,  was  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration. 
The  end  came  suddenly,  and  in  a most  tragic  manner.  One  day, 
when  returning  homewards  through  the  fields,  he  fell  to  the  earth, 
rendered  unconscious  by  a stroke  of  apoplexy.  Some  peasant  passing 
near  saw  the  apparently  lifeless  body  lying  extended  on  the  ground, 
and  carried  it  to  the  house  of  the  village  surgeon.  That  worthy  had 
probably  never  seen  a case  of  apoplexy,  and  deeming  that  he  had  a 
corpse  before  him,  he  began  a surgical  autopsy  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  death.  Hardly  had  he  plunged  the  dissecting  knife  into  the  dead 
man’s  breast  than  the  hapless  Abbe  recovered  consciousness,  sat  up 
for  one  brief  moment,  and  then  fell  back  mortally  wounded.  Never 
in  the  wildest  dreams  of  his  fiction  had  the  Abbe  devised  so  dramatic 
an  ending  for  the  career  of  one  of  his  heroes  as  that  by  which  his 
own  life  was  terminated.  He  died  in  1764,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  Not  for  years  afterwards  did  the  world  discover  how 
great  a loss  literature  had  sustained  through  the  death  of  the  Abbd 
Prevost  d’Exiles.  “Cette  mort  terrible  couronna  dignement  cette 
vie  si  remplie  d’agitations  et  d’aventures.” 

A mere  list  of  the  works  written  by  the  Abb£  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  their  voluminous  nature  and  their  diversified  character.  The 
books  have  been  arranged  chronologically,  as  far  as  possible,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  catalogue  is  complete  : — 1730,  “Memoires  d’un 
Homme  de  Qualite  qui  est  retire  du  Monde,”  six  volumes.  Two 
English  translations  were  published  in  1733  under  the  title  “ Memoirs 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bretagne  ” ; to  which  is  added  the  “ Histoire  du 
Chevalier  des  Grieux  et  de  Manon  Lescaut.”  A separate  English 
translation  of  “ Manon  Lescaut  ” was  published  uniform  with  these 
volumes.  1732,  “ Histoire  de  M.  Cleveland,  fils  naturel  de 
Cromwell,”  six  volumes,  translated  into  English.  1733,  “ Pour  et 
Contre,”  a literary  journal,  continued  in  successive  years  until  it 
reached  twenty  volumes.  1733,  first  volume  of  a translation  of 
Thuanus,  the  French  historian  Jacques  de  Thou  (1513-1617),  who 
wrote  a history  of  his  own  times  in  Latin,  published  in  London, 
seven  volumes.  D’Exiles  contemplated  a full  translation  of  this  work, 
but  only  completed  one  quarto  volume.  1735,  translation  of  Dry  den’s 
play,  “All  for  Love.”  1735,  “ Le  Doyen  de  Killerine,”  six  volumes, 
translated  into  English  and  published  under  the  title  “The  Dean  of 
Coleraine.”  1740,  “ Histoire  de  Margaret  de  Anjou,  Reine 
d’Angleterre,”  two  volumes,  translated  into  English  in  1755  in  two 
volumes.  1741,  “ Histoire  d’une  Grecque  Moderne,”  two  volumes, 
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translated  into  English.  1741,  “ Campagnes  Philosophiques,  ou 
Memoires  de  M.  de  Montcalm,”  two  volumes,  partly  historical  and 
partly  fictitious.  1 742,  “Memoires  pour  servir  a l’Histoire  de  Malthe,” 
one  volume.  1742,  “ Histoire  de  Guillaume  le  Conquerant,  Roi 
d’Angleterre,”  one  volume.  1743,  transition  of  Middleton’s  “Life 
of  Cicero,”  four  volumes.  1744,  translation  of  “Cicero’s  Letters  to 
Brutus,”  with  notes.  1745,  “Memoires  d’un  Honnete  Homme.” 
1 745,  etseq .,  “ Histoire  Gene'rale  des  Voyages,”  sixteen  volumes  quarto, 
and  also  a second  edition  in  sixty-four  volumes,  duodecimo.  In  1780 
La  Harpe  abridged  this  compilation  and  added  “ Cook’s  Voyages,” 
making  twenty-one  volumes,  octavo.  1 746,  translation  of  Richard- 
son’s “ Clarissa  Harlowe.”  1755,  translation  of  Richardson’s  “Sir 
Charles  Grandison.”  1760,  “Le  Monde  Moral,”  four  volumes. 
1760,  translation  of  Hume’s  “History  of  England,”  three  volumes. 
1762,  “Memoires  pour  servir  a l’Histoire  de  la  Vertu,”  translated 
from  the  English,  four  volumes.  1763,  translation  of  Hawksworth’s 
“Almoran  and  Hamel.”  1764,  a posthumous  volume  translated 
from  the  English  under  the  title  “ Lettres  de  Mentor  a un  Jeune 
Seigneur.”  A selection  from  D’Exiles’  works  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1783-45,  entitled  “ CEuvres  Choisies,”  in  thirty-nine 
volumes,  octavo.  His  complete  works  make  over  150  volumes,  many 
of  which  have  been  republished  separately. 

The  extensive  array  of  works  by  the  Abbe  Provost  might  have 
made  his  name  known  amongst  sava?its , and  have  secured  for  him 
some  reputation  as  a learned  author  ; but  it  is  by  “ Manon  Lescaut  ” 
that  he  will  chiefly  be  remembered.  It  is  a unique  study  of  feminine 
character,  and  so  many  of  the  incidents  are  partly  autobiographical 
that  even  the  eccentric  personality  of  Manon  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  life.  An  eminent  French  critic  has  said  that  St. 
Pierre’s  Virginie  is  Prevost’s  Manon  purified,  just  as  Chateau- 
briand’s Atala  is  Virginie  Christianised.  Certainly  there  is  little 
of  either  purity  or  Christianity  in  Manon.  She  is  a child  of  Nature, 
utterly  devoid  of  principle,  anxious  only  to  secure  personal  ease, 
comfort,  and  pleasure  for  herself,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  Her 
character  differs  entirely  from  that  other  profound  study  of  femininity, 
Gustave  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary.  The  latter  is  drawn  into 
evil  ways  through  ennui , and  as  a revulsion  from  the  commonplace 
mediocrity  of  her  husband.  Manon  had  no  such  excuse.  The 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  her  lover,  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux, 
occasionally  touched  her  heart,  but  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  her  true  to  him.  From  the  very  outset  of  the  story  her  selfish- 
ness is  made  apparent.  She  was  being  conveyed  to  a convent  against 
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her  will  when  she  accidentally  encountered  the  Chevalier  in  the 
courtyard  of  an  inn  that  formed  a stage  on  her  journey.  He  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight,  as  impressionable  young  Frenchmen 
sometimes  do,  and  after  a very  brief  interview  she  proposed  that  they 
should  elope  and  fly  to  Paris.  Her  only  purpose  was  to  escape  from 
the  threatened  restraints  of  convent  life,  and  she  affected  a reciprocity 
of  feeling  merely  to  lead  her  lover  to  rescue  her.  Their  flight  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  they  took  up  house  together  in  Paris 
without  asking  either  Church  or  State  to  sanction  their  union.  The 
first  few  weeks  passed  agreeably  enough,  and  the  Chevalier  was  so 
enamoured  of  Manon  that  he  proposed  to  introduce  her  to  his  father, 
convinced  that  she  would  be  accepted  as  his  wife  ; but  to  this  project 
she  would  not  give  her  consent.  When  the  small  sum  of  money  at 
their  command  began  to  fail,  Manon  did  not  scruple  to  replenish  her 
purse  by  the  price  of  her  honour,  and  the  discovery  of  her  unfaith- 
fulness filled  the  Chevalier  with  horror  but  did  not  cure  him  of  his 
infatuation.  At  this  juncture  his  elder  brother  came  and  carried 
him  forcibly  to  his  home,  and  there  he  was  detained,  partially  as  a 
prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  his  love-sickness  would  pass  away.  To 
some  extent  this  plan  succeeded,  and  the  Chevalier  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  enter  the  Sorbonne  as  a student  of  Theology.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  main  event  in  the  career  of  Provost’s  hero 
corresponded  in  several  respects  with  his  own  life.  The  young 
Chevalier  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms  for  the  life  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  precisely  as  the  author  did.  Des  Grieux  became 
renowned  as  a scholar,  but  on  one  fatal  morning  when  he  was  to 
make  a public  display  at  St.  Sulpice  the  incorrigible  Manon  appeared 
and  had  an  interview  with  him,  which  resulted  in  his  once  more 
eloping  with  her,  casting  all  his  fair  prospects  behind  him.  With 
consummate  power  the  novelist  narrates  how  the  spell  which  this 
enchantress  had  thrown  over  him  led  the  Chevalier  downwards  in  the 
moral  scale,  making  him  a thief,  a card-sharper,  and  a murderer,  yet 
remaining  her  devoted  slave  amid  all  her  caprices.  He  suffers  im- 
prisonment and  degradation  of  every  kind  for  her  sake;  and  when  at 
length  she  is  sentenced  to  transportation,  he  endures  expatriation 
with  her,  and  after  terrible  sufferings  he  closes  her  eyes  in  death  on  a 
foreign  shore.  There  is  a deep  moral  lesson  pervading  the  whole  of 
this  fascinating  story,  yet  it  is  never  obtruded.  Prevost  never 
descends  to  preachiness  or  moralising.  He  suffers  the  various 
incidents  which  he  relates  to  impress  the  reader,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  warning  and  instruction  which  these  convey.  Many 
artists  have  found  striking  subjects  in  the  story  of  Manon  Lescaut. 
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In  the  Salon  of  1896  there  was  a remarkable  picture  by  Albert 
Lynch  showing  the  lovers  about  to  embark  in  the  convict  ship. 
Massenet  composed  the  opera  of  “Manon”  in  1883,  founding  the 
libretto  upon  this  notable  story. 

There  are  many  points  of  contrast  between  Flaubert’s  Madame 
Bovary  and  Provost’s  Manon  Lescaut.  The  former  becomes 
wicked  first  of  all  because  of  the  secretiveness  which  was  part  of  her 
character,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  the  insipidity  of  her  life  with  an 
unemotional  but  sincerely  attached  husband.  Manon  had  no  such 
excuse — if  excuse  it  be — for  her  transgressions.  She  was  a paresseuse 
and  a sybarite,  a lover  of  ease  and  pleasure.  Had  the  Chevalier  been 
able  to  supply  her  desires  from  his  own  purse  she  might  have  remained 
true  to  him  ; when  he  failed  to  do  so  she  transferred  her  devotion  to 
a wealthier  lover.  Such  characters  are  to  be  met  with  in  real  life 
and  in  both  sexes  : men  and  women  so  completely  void  of  settled 
moral  principles  that  they  may  commit  the  most  stupendous  crimes 
without  being  conscious  of  their  own  turpitude.  The  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  depict  in  forcible  language  the  fearful 
derangement  such  a creature  may  cause  in  the  social  system  belongs 
to  the  author  of  “ Manon  Lescaut.” 


A.  H.  MILLAR. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  FUR  SEALING. 


TWO  hundred  miles  almost  due  north  from  Unalaska,  the 
largest  island  of  that  chain  which  stretches  two- thirds  of  the 
distance  across  the  North  Pacific  from  Alaska  to  Kamschatka,  lies  a 
small  group  of  islands  which  are  perhaps  richer,  and  which  have 
assuredly  given  rise  to  more  international  complications,  than  any 
other  group  of  equal  extent  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  These  are 
the  Pribyloff  Islands,  and  their  wealth  is  derived  from  the  vast 
numbers  of  fur  seals  which  go  there  to  breed  in  the  spring  months 
of  every  year.  The  islands  are  four  in  number,  and  their  names  are 
St.  Paul,  St.  George,  Otter,  and  Walrus  Islands.  The  last-named  is 
a mere  ledge  of  lava,  flat- capped,  and  nearly  awash ; and  besides 
being  a favourite  summer  resort  of  the  animal  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  it,  has  been  made  the  breeding  ground  of  countless 
thousands  of  sea  birds  and  wild  fowl.  Otter  Island  rises  sheer  and 
bold,  out  of  a sea  that  is  generally  vexed,  to  a height  of  three  hun- 
dred feet.  Save  at  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  land  drops  to 
afford  man  a landing-place,  the  black,  precipitous  wall  stretches  all 
round,  and  is  anything  but  inviting.  At  one  time  sea  otters  congre- 
gated there ; but  most  of  them  had  been  slaughtered  and  the  rest 
had  vanished  to  more  congenial  quarters  even  before  the  sale  of 
Alaska  by  Russia  to  the  United  States.  Six  miles  to  the  north-east 
is  St.  Paul,  a large  island  inhabited  by  nearly  two  hundred  Aleut 
Indians,  who,  together  with  the  local  representatives  of  the  company 
owning  the  lease  of  the  islands,  are  concerned,  during  about  eight 
months  of  the  year,  with  the  sealing  industry,  and  who  hibernate 
during  the  remaining  four.  It  is  a barren  place,  obviously  volcanic 
in  origin,  with  a backbone  of  hills  running  east  and  west  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  no  vegetation  save  grasses,  tussocks  of  wild  wheat,  and 
a few  gaily-coloured  lichens  and  crinkled  mosses.  Sand-dunes 
along  the  shore,  and  for  some  distance  inland  from  most  points,  are 
plentiful  here,  and,  as  they  are  eminently  suitable  as  rookery  grounds, 
and  as,  moreover,  they  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  St.  George, 
the  other  large  island  of  the  group,  which  is  nearly  thirty  miles  away, 
the  relative  superiority  of  St.  Paul  as  a sealing  station  is  understood. 
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For  the  rest,  St.  George  rises  high,  abrupt,  and  bluffy,  and  has  a 
population  of  less  than  a hundred,  who  live  in  neat  little  wooden 
houses  that  rather  suggest  a New  England  village,  and  who  have  a 
church  in  which  to  worship,  and  a school  in  which  their  children 
may  be  educated. 

Apart  from  their  connection  with  the  sealing  industry,  there  is 
little  that  is  attractive  about  the  Pribyloff  Islands.  When  the  sky  is 
clear  and  the  sun  is  shining  they  are  no  worse  to  gaze  upon  than 
many  an  outlying  sea-washed  island,  say  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland  or  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland.  But  then  the  sky  is  very 
rarely  clear,  and  the  sun  very  rarely  shines  in  this  part  of  the  Behring 
Sea  ; and  the  desolate  isolation  of  these  two  islands  with  their  two 
satellites  impresses  one  almost  painfully  as  he  beats  about  under 
their  lee  in  a thick  drizzling  mist  which  seems  never  to  cease  through- 
out the  summer,  or  in  an  exceedingly  damp  fog  which  overhangs  the 
land,  refusing  to  lift,  and  allowing  only  the  summits  of  Polavina 
Sapka  and  of  Boga  Slov  to  be  visible  600  feet  in  the  air.  About 
October  the  cold  winds  from  Siberia  carry  off  the  moisture  and  clear 
the  air.  But  by  this  time  the  seals  have  taken  their  departure  ; the 
pelagic  sealers,  induced  by  this  consideration  and  by  the  stormy 
weather,  have  done  the  same  thing  ; and  when  both  animals  and 
men  begin  to  reappear  with  the  return  of  spring,  the  warm  ocean 
current  that  drives  up  from  the  Pacific  has  melted  the  sludgy  ice- 
floes which  drifted  down  from  the  north,  and  has  reasserted  itself 
once  more.  Evidence  of  that  reassertion  remains  almost  constant 
until  the  next  autumn  in  the  shape  of  those  fog-banks  which  hang 
over  the  islands  and  the  sea  line,  and  those  persistent  drizzles  which 
prevent  one  from  ever  being  dry.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  heavi- 
ness and  depression  hanging  over  everything.  During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  for  eight  years  past  there  have  only  been 
eight  clear  days.  The  temperature  seldom  reaches  freezing-point 
during  the  sealing  season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  for  August 
— the  warmest  month — does  not  go  higher  than  470  F.  These  are 
just  the  conditions  desired  by  the  seals,  and  it  is  because  they 
present  them  so  uniformly  that  the  Pribyloff  Islands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Behring  Sea,  and  in  a lesser  degree  the  Commander 
Islands  on  the  western  side,  happen  to  be  the  most  famous  breeding 
grounds  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  fur  seal  cannot  endure 
extreme  cold ; therefore  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  takes  its  long 
swims  into  the  Pacific.  It  cannot  breed  in  the  water ; therefore  on 
the  approach  of  spring  it  makes  its  way  northward  again.  The 
American  herd,  for  the  most  part  if  not  exclusively,  swims  straight 
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across  from  the  outlying  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Vancouver  Islands,  and  on  the  return  trip 
skirts  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  re-enters  the  Behring  Sea  by  way  of 
Unalaska.  The  Russian  herd  winters  in  the  seas  off  Japan,  and  (save 
for  those  that  breed  on  Robben  Island,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk), 
returns  to  the  Commander  Islands  by  the  way  it  came.  They 
choose  their  summer  homes  for  their  isolation  and  their  climate. 
Sunshine  and  warmth  are  injurious  to  them.  They  look  for  a cool, 
moist,  and  cloudy  place,  and  this  is  what  they  find  without  further 
seeking  on  the  two  groups  of  islands  which  we  have  named  in  the 
Behring  Sea. 

The  United  States  acquired  the  Pribyloff  group  along  with  the 
vast  province  of  Alaska  in  1868,  and  after  the  huge  slaughter  by 
poachers  in  1869,  when  over  200,000  animals  were  killed,  im- 
posed regulations  designed  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  breed  and 
the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington.  The  latter  aim  has 
been  accomplished,  for  the  revenue  derived  to  date  has  been  far  in 
excess  of  the  sum  paid  to  Russia  for  the  whole  of  the  province.  But, 
in  spite  of  its  best  endeavours,  America  finds  the  animals  diminishing 
in  number  every  year,  admittedly  as  a result  of  the  growth  of  pelagic 
sealing  in  the  Behring  Sea  and  in  the  open  Pacific.  By  the  terms  of 
the  first  lease  of  the  islands  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  was 
permitted  to  kill  one  hundred  thousand  seals  per  annum.  The  number 
will  appear  large,  but  there  is  space  for  more  than  3,000,000  seals 
on  the  two  islands,  and  down  to  1881  they  were  crowded  ; and,  as 
the  killing  was  limited  (save  for  a fixed  number  of  pups  which  served 
as  food  for  the  natives)  to  the  superfluous  males,  there  was  really  a 
fairly  steady  increase  of  life  on  the  rookeries.  Between  1881  and  1884 
the  number  remained  stationary,  and  then  began  to  dwindle.  The 
extent  to  which  it  has  fallen  away  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
last  year  only  15,000  males  were  killed,  and  that  the  average 
for  the  past  six  years  is  no  more  than  13,500.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  the  falling-away  to  the  off-shore  sealing  carried  on  by  the 
native  tribes  of  Alaska  and  Washington  Territory  between  the  months 
of  November  and  May.  This  has  always  been  a recognised  industry, 
which  can  be  said  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  extermination  question, 
by  reason  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  animals  killed  by  the 
crude  methods  in  use.  Besides,  this  branch  has  also  declined  ; the 
seals  seen  are  fewer,  and  the  take  is  smaller  than  was  the  case  even 
six  years  ago. 

Simultaneously  with  the  decline  on  the  islands,  and  along  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  American  continent,  pelagic  sealing  has  gone 
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on  flourishing  from  year  to  year.  This  kind  of  sealing  had  its  actual 
beginnings  outside  the  Behring  Sea  in  1879.  In  that  year  there  were 
two  or  three  schooners  in  the  trade,  all  engaged  in  the  Pacific  north 
of  the  forty-fifth  parallel.  In  1884  there  were  twelve  schooners,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Mary  Ellen , passed  into  the  Behring  Sea  to  improve 
her  luck,  which  had  not  been  bad.  In  1885  there  were  sixteen 
pelagic  sealers,  and  two  of  them  copied  the  example  of  the  Mary 
Ellen  and  followed  the  seals  past  Unalaska.  In  the  succeeding 
season  the  entire  fleet,  which  had  grown  to  eighteen  vessels  by  this 
time,  spent  one-half  of  their  time  in  the  open  ocean  and  the  other 
half  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seal  islands,  and  some,  at  least,  of 
them  made  raids  upon  the  rookeries,  and  committed  havoc  among 
bulls,  bachelors,  mothers,  and  pups.  It  takes  about  four  years  for 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  pelagic  methods  to  manifest  themselves ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  between  1881  and  1884  inclusive, 
there  was  no  marked  fluctuation,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
the  size  of  the  herd.  In  1885,  however,  the  decrease  was  startling 
and  unmistakable,  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  kill  the  number  of  seals  permitted  in  the  lease.  So  far  from 
recovering  the  lost  ground  in  the  following  season,  matters  grew 
worse.  They  have  continued  to  grow  worse  every  year  since. 
Meanwhile,  pelagic  sealing  was  extending.  In  1889  there  were  twenty- 
three  vessels  ; in  1890  there  were  twenty-nine  ; in  1891  there  were 
fifty  ; in  1894,  sixty-two  ; and  in  1895,  ninety-seven,  of  which  sixty- 
two  were  Canadian  and  thirty-five  American. 

When  the  American  Government  re-leased  the  sealing  on  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  in  1890  to  the  American  Commercial  Company, 
the  killing  limit  was  reduced  from  the  100,000  permitted  to  the 
first  holders  of  the  lease  to  60,000  for  the  first  season,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  reduce 
this  limit,  a discretion , during  succeeding  seasons.  Last  year,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  he  found  it  imperative  to  fix  the  number 
at  15,000  males.  In  the  same  year  the  Canadian  and  American 
schooners  captured  in  the  Behring  Sea  44,169  seals,  and  in  the 
open  sea,  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  12,122  more, 
the  total  pelagic  catch  being  56,291  seals.  As  compared  with  the 
corrected  figures  for  the  1894  season,  this  shows  a net  falling-off 
of  5,547  seals,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  poverty  of  the  spring 
catch  along  the  coast.  But  the  number  killed  in  the  Behring  Sea 
alone  was  larger  by  12,584  (say  40  per  cent.)  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

It  was  in  order  to  provide  some  effective  check  against  the 
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threatened  extermination  of  the  whole  race  of  seals  from  the  Pribyloff 
Islands,  and  to  define  accurately  the  position  of  the  various  parties 
interested,  with  a view  to  the  cessation  of  disputes  for  the  future, 
that  the  Court  of  Arbitration  met  in  Paris  in  1893.  After  settling 
the  several  points  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American 
Government  in  the  Behring  Sea,  the  arbitrators  passed  nine  regula- 
tions for  “ the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in, 
or  habitually  reverting  to,”  that  sea.  Among  other  things,  they 
established  a close  season,  extending  from  May  1 to  July  31  inclusive, 
“ in  the  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  north  of  35  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  eastward  of  180  degrees  of  longitude,  till  it  strikes  the  water 
boundaries  described  in  Article  1 of  the  treaty  of  1867,  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  ” ; made  it  unlawful  to  use  nets,  firearms, 
and  explosives  in  the  Behring  Sea,  and  prohibited  the  killing  of  the 
seals  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  whatsoever  within  sixty  geo- 
graphical miles  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands.  They  further  made  it 
incumbent  upon  the  master  of  a sealing  schooner  to  keep  a strict 
account  of  the  date  and  place  of  each  several  operation  and  the 
number  and  sex  of  the  seals  captured  during  every  day  of  the 
season. 

So  far  as  they  went,  the  regulations  were  admirable.  The 
arbitrators  could  not  have  gone  much  further  without  inflicting  a 
death-blow  upon  pelagic  sealing.  All  the  same,  they  failed  to  put  a 
check  upon  the  diminution  of  the  herds.  It  is  very  easy  to  see 
where  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies,  if  one  only  cares  to  see  it.  The 
spring  catch  last  season  was  poor,  as  we  have  stated.  Information 
received  up  to  the  time  of  writing  indicates  that  the  catch  this  spring 
has  been  poorer  still.  The  position  is  significant,  as  showing  that 
the  excessive  killing  has  begun  to  react. upon  the  legalised  marauders 
themselves  in  that  branch  in  which  mere  numbers  tell  for  or  against 
success.  The  increased  catch  in  the  Behring  Sea  is  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schooners,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
while  they  are  at  the  Pribyloff  Islands  at  all,  the  mother  seals  must 
leave  the  islands  to  find  food  for  the  sustenance  of  their  young. 
This  is  the  most  potent  consideration  of  all.  The  females 
swim  rapidly,  and  they  go  great  distances  in  the  search  for  food. 
They  are  known  to  travel  as  far  as  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
breeding  grounds,  so  that,  generous  as  the  sixty- mile  limit  appears, 
it  is  really  of  no  value  in  saving  the  suckling  mothers  from  the  hands 
of  the  men  on  the  prowl  for  them.  No  seal  mother  will  suckle  any 
pup  but  her  own,  and,  as  her  progeny  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her 
alone  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  its  existence,  it  follows  that 
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the  mother  must  make  many  excursions  into  the  water  before  her 
pup  is  able  to  look  after  itself.  The  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that 
on  one  of  these  numerous  expeditions — it  may  be  on  the  first,  or  it 
may  be  on  the  tenth— she  is  speared  and  killed  by  the  pelagic 
hunters.  At  any  rate,  the  latest  official  returns  show  that  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  American  and  fifty-six  percent,  of  the  Canadian 
catch  (the  mean  is  as  nearly  as  possible  sixty-five  per  cent.)  in  the 
Behring  Sea  last  year  consisted  of  females,  and  that  28,000  seal  pups 
were  found  dead  from  starvation  last  year  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
Islands,  because  their  mothers  had  been  killed  outside  the  sixty-mile 
zone.  These  figures,  serious  though  they  are,  do  not  represent  the 
total  mortality.  The  loss  after  killing  in  the  water  varies  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  skill  of  the  hunter,  the  proximity  of  the  boat 
to  the  seal,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  Say  that  two  are  lost  for 
one  recovered — an  almost  absurdly  low  estimate— and  you  come  a 
little  nearer  to  an  adequate  notion  of  the  number  killed.  But  even 
all  this  does  not  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  pelagic  sealers’ 
delinquencies.  Last  year  more  than  twelve  thousand  animals  were 
killed  on  the  way  northwards.  Three  out  of  five  of  these  were  gravid 
females.  They  were  hurrying  to  the  islands  to  deliver  their  young 
when  they  were  caught. 

One  need  not  pursue  all  the  issues  raised  up  by  considerations 
such  as  these,  and  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  the  reader’s  intelligence  to 
point  out  to  him  that  this  burning  of  the  candle  at  both  ends— this 
cutting  off  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  supply  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  revolting — is  bound  to  make  a difference  in  the 
total  of  the  herd.  The  Pribyloff  seals  now  do  not  exceed  200,000 
all  told,  and  four  years  ago,  according  to  a careful  estimate,  there 
were  more  than  double  that  number.  The  Canadians  point 
triumphantly  to  the  increase  of  the  pelagic  catch,  in  face  of  the 
restrictions,  as  proof  that  the  herds  are  flourishing  as  they  never 
flourished  before.  They  quietly  ignore  the  fact  that  it  must  be  on 
the  breeding  islands  that  the  diminution  first  shows  itself,  and  that 
chances  of  killing  are  theirs  in  the  Behring  Sea  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  permit  on  the  islands.  But  for  the  fine  haul  of  mother 
seals  after  the  close  time,  the  pelagic  season  of  1895  would  have 
been  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  In  two 
or  three  years,  provided  the  Americans  do  not,  in  the  meantime, 
carry  out  their  threat  of  killing  all  the  seals  on  the  islands,  with  the 
idea  of  ridding  themselves  once  for  all  of  their  sealing  troubles,  the 
falling-off  of  the  pelagic  catch  ought  to  convince  all  men  concerned 
or  interested  that  the  breed  is  being  exterminated.  In  the  mind  of 
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an  impartial  observer  there  can  be  no  valid  doubt  that  the  American 
contention  is  the  right  one.  The  United  States  are  the  owners  of 
the  Pribyloff  Islands,  from  which  they  have  derived  a large  income, 
by  the  scale  of  the  concession  to  kill  seals,  and  by  the  tax  paid  by 
the  Company  on  every  skin  taken  on  the  islands.  Not  unnaturally 
they  look  with  anger  upon  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  females  by  the 
men  whom  they  regard  as  interlopers.  But  while  they  do  not  love  the. 
pelagic  fishers,  they  have  not  been  unwilling  to  tolerate  them  on 
equitable  terms.  The  trouble  arises  over  the  definition  of  the  word 
equitable.  Not  unnaturally,  again,  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Paris  award,  because  experience,  which  has  proved  dear  to  them  and 
cheap  to  the  other  side,  has  shown  it  to  have  failed  largely  of  its 
beneficent  purpose.  They  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  dissatis- 
faction. Thus  in  the  report  for  1895  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
we  find  these  remarks  : 

“The  experience  of  the  last  two  seasons,  during  which  fur  sealing 
fishing  was  conducted  under  the  Paris  award  regulations,  must  satisfy 
the  most  sceptical  that  these  regulations  will  not  result  in  protecting 
the  seal  herd  from  undue  destruction.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  these  regulations,  by  establishing  a closed  season  during  May, 
June,  and  July,  have  somewhat  retarded  the  destruction,  yet  the 
official  figures  of  the  catch  justify  the  conclusion  that,  under  their 
operation,  the  fur  seals  of  the  American  herd  will  be  exterminated 
commercially  within  a few  years.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  American  advocates  at  Paris 
insisted  strenuously  that  the  only  practical  regulation  would  be  one 
prohibiting  pelagic  sealing  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude. 
This,  however,  would  mean  the  virtual  extermination  of  the  pelagic 
sealers  themselves,  for  the  animals  rarely  go  as  far  south  as  this  ; and  a 
regulation  to  this  effect  would  result  in  a monopoly  to  the  Americans 
on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Russians  on  the  other.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Paris  regulations  should  be  submitted  to  a new  examination 
every  five  years.  On  this  basis  the  next  meeting  of  representatives 
will  take  place  in  1898,  unless  there  be  an  extraordinary  call  in  the 
meantime,  and  it  is  a question  whether  a rearrangement  in  that 
year  will  not  come  too  late.  But  assuming  that  it  will  not,  some 
radical  changes  will  have  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  ; and 
(among  other  departures)  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  exclude  the 
pelagic  sealers  altogether  from  the  Behring  Sea,  or  to  extend  the  close 
time  and  enlarge  the  limit,  for  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
a sixty-mile  radius  is  totally  inadequate  to  protect  the  females,  and, 
consequently,  their  young. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the  American  rule 
on  the  Pribyloff  Islands  down  to  1890,  it  is  certain  that  our  friends 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  now  to  maintain  the  breed  and  to  nullify, 
if  they  may,  the  inimical  influences  at  work.  Raids  by  unscrupulous 
rovers  were  rather  numerous  at  one  time.  There  was  undoubtedly 
much  over-driving.  There  were  stampedes  upon  the  rookeries 
occasioned  by  efforts  to  secure  “ drives  ” too  close  to  their  borders, 
or  by  carelessness  of  various  kinds,  which  led  to  the  trampling  to 
death  of  many  pups  and  to  the  premature  departure  of  many 
adults.  Then  something  like  7 per  cent,  of  the  unweaned  pups  were 
killed  for  food — and  let  it  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  seal  meat  is 
not  to  be  despised  provided  you  do  not  get  a satiety  of  it.  In  1891, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  killable  limit  was  reduced.  In  regard  to  this 
year,  it  may  be  remarked — as  showing  how  the  rookeries  had  become 
depleted  by  the  operations  of  the  pelagic  sealers,  added  to  the  limit 
until  then  in  force  on  the  island — that  the  catch  was  only  21,238, 
and  that  60,000  could  not  have  been  obtained  even  had  the  time  for 
killing  been  unrestricted. 

The  regulations  now  in  force  are  very  strict.  No  females  what- 
ever may  be  killed,  the  killable  class  consisting  of  the  bachelors 
which  congregate  on  the  “ hauling  ” grounds,  and  are  prevented  from 
approaching  the  breeding  grounds  by  the  ferocity  of  the  older  bulls, 
who  are  sufficiently  numerous  for  all  purposes.  There  is  no  disturb- 
ance of  the  feeding  seals,  and  not  a single  firearm  is  permitted  to  be 
used  between  the  day  on  which  the  first  seal  arrives  and  the  day  on 
which  the  last  seal  departs.  Government  agents  supervise  the  killing. 
The  natives,  who  are  the  only  individuals  who  dnve  or  handle  the 
seals,  start  out  between  two  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  drive 
inland  a small  herd  of  bachelors.  They  move  slowly  enough — a 
mile  in  three  hours — to  prevent  the  animals  from  becoming  over- 
heated and  their  fur  from  becoming  spoilt.  On  the  killing  grounds 
they  divide  the  seals,  which  are  very  docile  beasts,  into  groups — or,  as 
their  phrase  is,  “pods” — of  twenty  or  thirty,  select  a given  number  of 
three  or  four  year  animals,  and  kill  them  with  clubs.  The  remainder 
wander  back  to  the  water  again.  A bachelor  seal  invariably  returns 
to  the  hauling  ground  he  came  from,  and  that  particular  ground  is 
left  unmolested  for  seven  or  eight  days  in  order  that  he  may  re- 
cuperate. After  the  skins  have  been  removed,  the  Government 
agent  counts  them.  They  are  salted  and  packed  in  “kenches” 
in  the  salt  houses  near  by,  and  the  natives  eat  some  portion  of  the 
flesh,  and  leave  the  remainder  to  rot.  They  are  tremendous  eaters 
of  seal-meat,  but  obviously  the  three  hundred  who  inhabit  the  two 
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islands  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  consuming  all  the  flesh  of  all  the 
animals  killed.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  season  the  odour  from  the  rotting  carcasses  is  very  pungent,  and 
far  from  pleasing.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  never  any  outbreak  of 
fever  among  the  natives,  who  for  the  rest  are  looked  after  by  the 
Americans  as  they  never  were  by  the  Russians.  When  the  former 
came  they  found  these  Aleuts  wretchedly  destitute.  They  lived  in 
semi-subterranean  huts  built  of  turf  and  such  pieces  of  driftwood  and 
whalebone  as  had  been  washed  up  on  the  beach.  The  Russian 
Fur  Company  supplied  them  with  next  to  nothing,  and  they  sub- 
sisted almost  entirely  upon  seal-meat.  There  being  no  natural  fuel 
supplies  on  the  islands,  they  kept  themselves  warm  by  crowding 
together  in  their  turf  houses  and  by  covering  themselves  with  the 
grasses  that  grow  on  the  higher  reaches.  The  lease  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  stipulated  for  the  annual  supply  by  the  Company 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  of  25,000  dried  salmon, 
sixty  cords  of  wood,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  salt  and  preserved 
meats ; for  the  maintenance  of  a school  on  each  island  during  at 
least  eight  months  of  the  year  ; and  for  the  exclusion  of  all  distilled 
spirits  and  spirituous  liquors  from  the  trade  with  the  natives.  These 
conditions  were  faithfully  carried  out.  More  than  that,  the  Com- 
pany provided  decent  wooden  houses  rent  and  repair  free  ; erected 
churches  ; established  stores  at  which  goods  were  sold  about  as 
cheaply  as  they  could  be  procured  in  San  Francisco ; provided 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  gratis,  and  even  founded  and 
maintained  a savings  bank.  Under  the  new  lease,  eighty  tons  of 
coal  have  been  substituted  for  the  sixty  cords  of  wood;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  decides  what  shall  be  the  quantity  of  provisions  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  every  year ; and  in  addition  to  the  existing 
obligations,  the  Company  is  compelled  to  make  provision  for  the 
sick  and  the  aged  and  for  widows  and  children. 

The  hunters  have  a fixed  nomenclature  to  designate  the  several 
motions  and  attitudes  of  the  seals  in  the  water.  When  an  animal 
is  “ finning  ” it  is  lying  on  its  back  gently  moving  its  flippers  ; when 
“ breeching  ” it  is  leaping  out  of  the  water  as  a dolphin  does  ; when 
“travelling”  or  “feeding”  it  is  moving  along  at  a good  rate.  A 
“sleeping”  seal,  again,  lies  on  its  back  on  the  surface  with  only  its 
nose  and  the  tips  of  its  hind  flippers  protruding  above  the  waves. 
“ Rolling  ” is  an  equally  expressive  phrase  ; it  is  applied  to  an  animal 
that  is  lazily  engaged  in  rolling  over  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  any  one  of  these  positions  the  seal  offers  a fair  mark  for  the 
Winchester  rifle  or  the  shot  gun  (loaded  with  buckshot)  of  the  white 
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hunter  in  the  open  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  sometimes,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  in  the  Behring  Sea  itself.  The  Indian  uses  a 
spear  when  hunting  from  his  canoe  along  the  coast,  and,  as  the  spear 
is  attached  to  a stout  line,  the  percentage  of  losses  by  sinking  is 
infinitesimal.  When  he  is  engaged  on  a schooner  he  still  prefers  his 
own  weapon.  He  leaves  firearms  to  the  less  expert  white  man,  who 
cannot  handle  a spear  with  deadly  effect,  and  who  anyway  feels  more 
at  home  with  a “ shooting  iron  ” in  his  hands.  The  heavy  loss  by 
sinking  that  goes  along  with  the  use  of  a rifle  is  easily  explained.  The 
shot  is  fired  at  a distance  ranging  usually  from  thirty  up  to  one  hundred 
yards,  from  a boat  which  is  being  tossed  about  by  choppy  waves.  If 
the  seal  be  wounded  it  takes  a big  dive  and  has  a good  chance  of 
escape  provided  there  is  not  a cordon  of  boats  on  the  watch  for  its 
reappearance.  In  the  end  it  may  die,  or  it  may  recover  and  find 
its  way  to  the  Pribyloff  or  the  Commander  Islands  somewhat  later 
in  the  season  than  had  been  its  original  intention.  Maimed  and 
limping  animals  are  always  to  be  seen  on  the  islands,  and  buckshot 
is  constantly  being  picked  out  of  the  hides  of  the  male  seals  killed  by 
the  Company.  Should  the  seal  be  killed  it  sinks,  and  if  the  shot 
which  despatched  it  has  been  fired  from  a distance  of  fifty  yards  or 
more  the  carcass  has  probably  disappeared  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
gaff  long  before  the  boat  reaches  the  spot.  No  boat  goes  out  without 
a gaff  six  feet  long;  but  distance  from  the  seal,  the  skill  of  the 
hunter  in  marking  the  exact  place,  and  the  condition  and  colour  of  the 
water  are  all  elements  which  count  in  the  recovery  or  the  loss  of  the 
animal.  There  is  no  superfluity  of  sentiment  about  the  hunter.  He 
cannot  tell  the  sex  of  the  creature  that  bobs  up  suddenly  out  of  the 
water.  If  he  could  it  would  make  no  difference  to  him.  Female  or 
male,  his  business  is  to  capture  as  many  as  he  can  in  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  For  his  outlay  is  heavy ; the  expenses  of  the  trip  are 
cumulative,  whether  his  catch  be  large  or  small ; and  he  reckons 
there  is  no  room  for  mercy — if  such  a thought  ever  enters  his  head  at 
all — with  so  many  other  fellows  further  on  to  snap  up  what  he  allows 
to  pass,  and  with  such  heavy  drawbacks  upon  his  profits.  Be  he 
Canadian  or  be  he  American,  he  has  nothing  but  abuse  for  the  regula- 
tions which  compel  him  to  respect  the  close  season,  and  to  stop  out- 
side the  sixty-mile  zone  after  he  has  been  allowed  to  pass  Unalaska 
on  the  way  north.  We  suppose  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  pursuing 
his  advantages.  He  is  acting  within  his  rights,  and  should  he  choose 
to  go  beyond  them  he  takes  the  risk  of  the  confiscation  of  his  catch 
and  even  his  vessel.  What  is  wanted  in  the  interests  of  the  seals  is 
a partial  withdrawal  of  these  rights. 
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The  owners  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands  have  a grievance  of  a very 
genuine  kind  against  Great  Britain.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  arbitrators  that  in  the  Behring  Sea  no  risks  from  the  carrying 
of  firearms  should  be  taken.  The  pelagic  sealers  being  the  men 
they  are,  the  only  effectual  way  to  prevent  them  from  using  their 
weapons  is  by  sealing  them  up  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  waters 
where  the  employment  of  such  weapons  is  prohibited.  In  1894 
the  two  Governments  agreed  that  all  vessels  before  entering  the 
Behring  Sea  should  have  their  arms  under  seal.  As  the  number 
of  seals  taken  in  the  open  ocean — all  or  nearly  all  with  rifles — was 
duly  registered  at  the  time  the  vessel  left  Unalaska,  or  one  of  the 
ports  of  Japan  or  British  Columbia  or  the  United  States,  a double 
safeguard  was  provided.  Last  year,  however,  the  British  Govern- 
ment refused  to  renew  the  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  in  practice  worked  for  the  protection  of  British  sealers.  There 
is  now  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  the  sealers  who  have  come 
north,  after  killing  as  many  seals  as  they  can  on  the  eastern  or 
western  sides  of  the  ocean  (only  a clever  expert  can  tell  an  Asiatic 
from  an  Alaska  skin),  from  using  their  guns  from  August  onwards  in 
the  Behring  Sea,  provided  the  revenue  cutters  are  not  about,  and 
evading  detection  by  swearing  that  the  skins  found  in  their  holds 
were  all  shot  in  the  open  ocean.  The  opportunities  are  numerous 
and  tempting.  There  are  only  seven  vessels — six  American  and  one 
English— to  patrol  the  waters  surrounding  the  islands.  To  be  sure, 
the  detection  of  only  four  law-breakers  out  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  examinations  made  last  season  by  the  American  revenue 
cutters  seems  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  honesty  of  the  pelagic  sealers’ 
methods  ; but  you  cannot  argue  on  this  basis.  Nature  herself  is  in 
league  with  the  men  on  the  schooners  ; for,  though  the  perpetual 
fogs,  mists,  and  drizzling  rains  screen  the  revenue  cutters  from  the 
gaze  of  the  marauders,  the  latter  are  twelve  times  more  numerous, 
and,  while  the  thick  weather  screens  them  as  well,  it  also  deadens 
the  report  of  their  guns.  One  does  not  care  to  say  that  guns  are 
generally  in  use  in  the  Behring  Sea,  but  it  is  indubitable  that  they 
sometimes  are  ; and  the  absence  of  any  adequate  restriction— the 
absence  of  any  restriction  whatever  save  the  honour  of  the  sealers, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient — affords  an  opportunity  for  very 
natural  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  for  unpleasant 
observations  bearing  upon  British  selfishness  and  unfairness. 

The  American  dissatisfaction  on  this  score,  and  more  especially 
on  the  score  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  seals,  is  reflected  in  a Bill  which  is  now  awaiting  the  con- 
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sideration  of  Congress.  This  Bill  proposes  that  an  international 
commission,  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Japan,  as  the  four  nations  immediately 
concerned,  should  be  appointed  to  consider  measures  to  prevent  the 
threatened  extermination  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands  seals.  Failing  the 
appointment  of  such  a commission,  it  is  further  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  be 
authorised  to  take  and  kill  every  fur  seal  found  on  the  islands,  and  to 
sell  the  skins  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  a very  extreme  and  very 
effectual  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty,  and  one  may  not  unreason- 
ably doubt  whether  the  measure  will  become  law.  It  is  too  drastic 
a remedy,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  is  not  altogether  apparent.  A Bill 
of  somewhat  similar  scope  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year,  but  was  dropped  because  of  the  pressure  of  more 
urgent  affairs.  The  Behring  Sea  question  is  one  on  which  all  classes 
of  Americans  feel  keenly.  Waiving,  therefore,  the  rather  remote 
supposition  that  they  do  not  realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the 
inference  is  that  the  majority  of  the  legislators  would  rather  allow 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  to  die  a natural  death,  if  it  is  to 
die  at  all.  By  killing  off  the  seals  in  a fit  of  pique,  the  Americans 
would  lose  much  and  gain  nothing  in  return.  But,  though  they 
entered  into  a specific  agreement  in  order  to  give  the  Paris  regula- 
tions a thorough  trial,  they  are  entitled  to  secure  a modification  of 
that  agreement  before  the  expiry  of  five  years  if  they  can  show  good 
cause. 

A dispassionate  view  of  the  two  years’  operation  of  the  regula- 
tions shows  that  they  have  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  pelagic 
sealers,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rookeries,  which  are  becoming 
depleted  at  a phenomenal  rate.  If  it  is — and  surely  it  is— worth 
while  saving  the  race  from  destruction,  then  the  one  rational  con- 
clusion is  that  something  should  be  done  promptly  to  save  it.  It  is 
matter  for  rejoicing  that  our  Government  has  decided  to  despatch  a 
party  of  naturalists  to  the  Behring  Sea  to  study  the  question. 


M.  REES  DAVIES. 


GUESSES  AT  SHAKESPEARE. 


IT  would  need  an  imagination  and  a dramatic  power  almost  equal 
to  those  of  Shakespeare  himself  to  enable  us  to  summon  up  and 
to  depict  for  the  delight  of  fancy  a vital  image  of  the  supreme  poet 
as  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  Nevertheless,  one  is 
moved  to  essay  to  picture  him  to  our  thought  as  he  appeared  to 
and  talked  with  his  contemporary  friends  and  associates.  These 
included  nobles — notably  Southampton — poets,  wits,  gallants,  and 
players— all  that  was  of  most  mark,  in  his  great  day,  in  the  world  of 
thought,  of  the  drama,  of  imagination,  or  of  chivalry.  These  distin- 
guished men  of  the  olden  time,  cannot  come  to  us,  and  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  go  to  them ; but  we  cannot  resist  the  delight  of 
trying  to  get  a hint  and  a glimpse  of  Shakespeare  and  his  friends. 
Men  disappear,  and  are  no  more  seen ; but  their  works  do  follow 
them  ; though  it  is  not  without  the  sense  of  tears  in  human  things 
that  we  yearn  so  ardently,  if  so  imperfectly,  to  realise  them  to  that 
mental  vision  which  is  of  imagination  all  compact.  Generous,  gifted, 
graceful  were  some  of  Shakespeare’s  friends  and  fellows  ; but  he 
must  also  have  been  surrounded  by  masses  of  mediocrity,  by  men 
who,  while  delighted  to  see  and  speak  with  a great  celebrity,  were 
liable  to  mistake,  and  even  to  be  angered  by,  a man  so  much  higher 
than  they  themselves  were ; by  a man  who  so  loftily  outsoared  the 
shadow  of  their  night.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice  must  have  alternated 
round  Shakespeare  with  reverence  and  with  love. 

He  would  answer  many  things  asked  him  by  such  men  doubt- 
fully, and  perhaps  merely  with  an  inscrutable  smile ; for  he  knew,  as 
perhaps  no  other  man  did,  what  was  in  man.  No  man — can  there 
be  such  another  ? — who  even  remotely  approached  Shakespeare  in 
mental  magnitude  has  left  so  small  and  so  unclear  a record  of  him- 
self, of  his  ways  and  speech  ; and  this  significant  fact,  which  of  itself 
explains  so  much,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  see  him.  He 
would  never  “ push  ” or  advertise  himself,  and  would  resort  to  none 
of  the  tricks  and  arts  which  gain  popularity  or  widen  notoriety.  The 
contemporary  who,  blessed  with  a chance  of  meeting  him,  should  try 
to  see  into  him,  must  have  had  a seeing  eye  ; for  Shakespeare  would 
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not  have  worn  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  or  have  bared  his  soul  to 
any  new-hatched,  unfledged  companion  or  comrade. 

Always  gentle  and  courteous,  full  of  all  fineness  and  considera- 
tion, Shakespeare  would  appear  to  many  of  the  ordinary  men  with 
whom  he  lived  and  talked  to  be  exactly  what  they  expected,  and 
approved,  and  understood ; but  to  be  nothing  more.  He  would 
fully  give  to  every  man  that  which  the  man  could  apprehend, 
receive,  and  realise  ; but  he  could  not  give  to  many  men,  perhaps 
to  no  man,  his  whole  mind  or  his  full  spirit.  Sometimes  in  his 
talk  there  might  be  a touch  of  irony  so  fine,  of  humour  so  delicate, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be  comprehended  : but 
the  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,  thoughts  which  he 
alone  could  think,  could  not  be  spoken  for  want  of  listeners. 
Shakespeare  would  pass  through  the  world  without  being  able  ter 
give  his  full  self  to  any  man.  His  soul  was  as  a star,  and  dwelt 
apart.  No  man  that  he  ever  met  and  spoke  with  would,  or  could,, 
ever  imagine  all  that  was  comprehended  in  his  -thaumaturgic  faculty. 
He  might  sometimes,  involuntarily,  in  the  clash  of  talk,  drop  out 
thoughts,  imaginings,  above  the  scope  of  his  hearers  ; but  he  would 
directly  subside  to  the  level  of  that  which  his  hearer  could  under- 
stand and  enjoy.  Each  man  would  think  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
transcend  his  range  ; and  few  would  suspect  that  they  were  speaking 
with  a man  so  infinitely  above  them.  The  theatre-poet,  the  partner 
in  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe,  would  not  be  very  highly  esteemed 
of  many  men ; and  Ben  Jonson’s  ill-disguised  scorn  may  teach  us  that 
Shakespeare,  who  had  not  the  “hall  mark  ” of  a university  career  or 
degree,  would  be,  by  men  who  had  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
somewhat  despised  as  one  who  knew  but  little  Latin  and  less  Greek. 
They  would  easily  recognise  his  deficiencies,  but  could  not  rise  to 
appraise  his  transcendental  merits.  The  deficiencies  arose  from  the 
niggardliness  of  fortune,  but  his  powers  were  the  direct  gift  of  God. 
Shakespeare  could  trust  his  truer  self,  and  then  only  through  theatrical 
limitations,  to  his  dramas  and,  in  part,  to  his  song.  He  gave  to  each 
man  all  that  that  man  could  receive,  but  he  could  not  give  more, 
and  would  not  give  less,  since  he  ever  was 

the  kindest  man, 

The  best  condition’d  and  unwearied  spirit 

In  doing  courtesies 

that  perhaps  has  ever  lived.  Full  of  unconsciously  fine  manner,  and 
most  tolerant  towards  meaner  men,  he  would  seek  to  delight  them, 
in  so  far  as  they  could  be  delighted  ; but  he  would  not,  owing  to  his 
gracious  reticence,  make  upon  such  men  the  full  impression  of  his 
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extraordinary  genius.  Men  of  higher  mark  alone  could  partly  dis- 
cern his  best  and  noblest  qualities,  and  the  men  that  could  do  that 
would  be  rare  and  few.  Shakespeare  was  born  to  live  much  alone, 
and,  perhaps,  to  live  most  completely  in  the  lonely  sessions  of  sweet, 
silent  thought ; and  yet  he  would  be  genial  to  almost  all  other  menr 
as  knowing  what  was  in  them,  and  comprehending  even  with  sym- 
pathy the  designs  of  the  Creator  in  producing  the  commonplace  in 
man.  I should  think  that  Shakespeare  would  produce  less  general 
impression  of  high  wisdom  than  would  Goethe.  Genial  and  loving 
Shakespeare  would  always  be,  but  he  would  be,  compulsorily,  enigma- 
tically secretive  about  those  thoughts  and  imaginings  which  so  very 
few  could  even  dimly  understand.  As  we  think  of  those  wit  combats, 
those  lyric  feasts,  those  “ clusters  ” that  made  men  nobly  wild,  not 
mad,  which  were  held  at  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun, 
where  there  were  frolic  wit  and  frolic  wine,  we  like  to  try  to  hear 
Shakespeare’s  voice,  to  note  his  manner,  to  imagine  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  and  the  light  shining  in  those  meaning  eyes; 
and  we  strain  eager  ears  to  catch  a word  of  the  wild  wit,  the  high 
wisdom,  and  the  glorious  fantasy  that  sparkled  and  that  shone  in 
that  rare  assemblage  of  poets,  gallants,  and  wits.  Alas  ! their  sayings, 
songs,  and  mocks  were  transitory,  were  unrecorded,  and  are  not  now, 
by  any  cunning  of  man,  recoverable.  Jonson  would  be  more 
cumbrous,  learned,  loud,  dogmatic,  and,  therefore,  more  popular ; 
but  Shakespeare,  with  all  his  powers  excited  by  attrition,  and  stimu- 
lated by  a wit  combat  to  the  glorious  fulness  of  his  superhuman  gift 
of  expression,  must  have  been  inspired  to  become  the  crown  o’  the 
world  for  glowing  speech  and  wondrous  poetry.  There  are  but  few 
thinkers  in  the  world,  and  Shakespeare  would  have  had  a smaller 
number  of  competent  critics  and  sympathetic  hearers  than  would 
rare  Ben  Jonson  ; but,  oh  that  some  stenographer  had  been 
appointed  by  Prospero  or  Oberon  to  take  down  and  to  fitly  record 
the  sayings  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  men  of  whom  such  a 
meeting  was  composed  ! Of  all  the  great  things  that  the  world  has 
lost,  surely  this  thing  was  amongst  the  very  greatest  ! We  know  the 
sort  of  room  in  which  they  would  have  sat  in  any  one  of  their 
taverns — they  seem  to  have  changed  their  locality  pretty  often — and 
we  know  the  costume  that  they  wore,  and  the  portraits  of  many  of 
the  poets  ; though  we  have  so  inefficient  a living  effigy  of  the  greatest 
man  that  led  the  combats  there.  At  such  a revel  of  wit  and  poesy 
the  thought-freighted  brow  of  Shakespeare  would  lift  its  load,  and 
the  unfathomable  eyes  would  brighten  and  would  deepen  in  their 
light.  We  know  too  little  of  those  tavern  revels  ; but  the  pregnant 
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hint  of  Herrick  is  full  of  sweet  suggestion,  and  imagination  needs 
but  an  old  lamp  to  build  an  Aladdin’s  palace  of  jewels  and  of  glory  ; 
but  those  things  which  our  fancy  pieces  forth  are  silent  all.  We  may 
see  the  speakers,  but  we  cannot  hear  them  now. 

Shakespeare  must  have  willingly  exchanged  the  jovial-flowing, 
loud-flaring  tavern  life,  with  all  its  excitement,  with  all  its  genial 
comradeship,  for  the  quiet  peace  of  the  New  Place  in  that  still  small 
birthplace  in  which  he  began,  in  which  he  finished  his  comparatively 
short  life  in  Time  \ but  we  can  never  weary  of  seeking  and  striving  to 
know  something  of  him  through  true  comprehension,  and  by  means 
of  straining  insight.  In  any  case,  we  cannot  spend  half  an  hour 
unpleasantly  or  unprofitably  in  thus  endeavouring  to  guess  at  some 
of  the  facts  in  the  complex  but  enchanting  personality  of  our  own 
English  Shakespeare. 

H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 
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THE  FISHWIFE  OF  LE  CONQUET. 

ON  the  wild  shore  the  treacherous  ocean  casts 

The  spoil  its  cruel  waves  have  slain  and  marred — 
Beauty  and  bright  life  changed  to  hideous  death, 

The  soft,  sweet  loveliness  of  childhood  made 
A ghastly  thing  that,  on  the  jagged  rocks 
Relentless  flung,  is  lying  bruised  and  rent 
Beyond  a mother’s  love  and  recognition 
In  a strange  land.  Yet  see  1 one  stoopeth  down, 

A fisherwife,  who,  long,  sad  years  ago, 

Laid  her  own  little  one  in  his  green  grave, 

And  gathers  to  her  bosom  tenderly 

That  stranger’s  child,  slain  by  the  Breton  sea. 

To  her  poor  cottage,  held  in  loving  arms, 

She  bears  the  piteous  burden.  While  her  tears 
Fall  thick  and  fast,  she  seeks  her  treasure- chest, 

And  from  its  wrappings  takes  a tiny  frock 
Broidered  with  silk,  the  same  her  dead  child  wore  ; 

With  loving,  reverent  hands  in  this  dear  robe 
She  clad  that  poor  drowned  babe,  who  now  shall  lie. 

Wound  in  love’s  very  winding-sheet,  at  rest, 

More  honoured  than  a King  who  lies  in  state. 

O touch  of  nature  ! O true  mother’s  heart, 

That  even  in  this  icy,  iron  age, 

Bids  us  despair  not ; for  sweet  charity, 

Beloved  of  God,  lives  yet,  and  speaks  Him  near. 


June  24,  1896. 


ISA  J.  POSTGATE. 
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TABLE  TALK. 

The  New  “Pepys.” 

SO  far  as  regards  the  text,  Mr.  Wheatley’s  edition  of  the  Diary  of 
Pepys,  to  which  I have  previously  drawn  attention,  is  now 
complete.  A further  volume  to  be  given  us  will  contain  the  index, 
a new  pedigree,  and  other  luxuries.  The  book,  as  a book,  is,  how- 
ever, finished,  and  Pepys  for  the  first  time  reveals  himself  fully  to  us. 
We  have  not  quite  got  him  all,  which  I cannot  help  thinking  is  a 
pity,  but  we  have  got,  we  are  told,  all  we  are  to  get.  Like  Quince, 
in  the  Prologue,  in  the  entertainment  introduced  into  the  “ Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,”  Mr.  Wheatley  stands  over  us  and  says : 
“You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know.”  I,  for  one,  accept 
the  gift  with  gratitude,  and  will  not  even  “ look  it  in  the  mouth.” 
Contemplating  Pepys  as  he  now  stands  revealed,  I am  aghast. 
Sincerity,  in  his  avowals,  reaches  its  climax,  and  self-portraiture 
accomplishes  its  masterpiece.  By  the  side  of  that  of  Pepys  all 
diaries  sink  into  insignificance.  His  diary  is  his  conscience,  his 
other  self.  To  it  he  confides  everything,  in  it  he  paints  himself  as 
he  knows  himself  to  be.  No  paltering  with  vanity  is  there.  He 
feels  himself  a coward,  and  he  writes  himself  down  one.  He  is 
passably  honest  in  an  age  when  honesty  was  not  in  fashion,  and 
there  are  points  where  he  commands  our  sincere  admiration.  He  is 
none  the  less  the  saddest  and  least  edifying  dog  we  ever  encountered. 

Pepys’  Farewell. 

VERY  sad  are  Pepys’  last  words,  written  under  the  apprehension, 
fortunately  never  realised,  of  blindness.  Forgetting  the  really 
artistic  enjoyment  he  derives  from  music  and  books,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  satisfaction  in  his  carriages  and  equipages,  he  be- 
wails that  his  ill-disciplined  amours  with  Deb.  are  past,  and  says  with 
a sigh,  “ And  so  I betake  myself  to  that  course,  which  is  almost  as 
much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  my  grave ; for  which,  and  all  the 
discomforts  that  will  accompany  my  being  blind,  the  good  God  pre- 
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pare  me.”  These  edifying  words  were  written  May  31,  1669,  and 
Pepys  lived  until  1703.  With  them  there  passes  away  from  my  ken 
the  most  inscrutable  character  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  the 
pleasantest,  wickedest,  and  most  veracious  of  chroniclers,  the  most 
libertine  of  companions.  Mr.  Wheatley,  as  in  duty  bound,  defends 
his  hero  from  the  charges  I bring  against  him.  To  me,  however, 
Pepys  is  an  irreclaimable  debauchee,  sufficiently  so  to  be  conspicuous 
in  the  licentious  and  roystering  Court  of  the  second  Charles.  His 
wife  has  found  him  out  in  his  tricks,  and  rules  him  with  a rod  of 
iron.  He  is,  however,  always  plotting  to  escape  from  her  observa- 
tion, and  planning  new  infidelities.  It  is  true  that  he  repents,  and 
prays  half-heartedly  for  strength.  His  mood  does  not,  however, 
last,  and  his  petitions  recall  those  of  Charles  Wesley,  who  in  his  youth 
said,  “ Lord,  convert  me,  but  not  just  now.”  Bad  as  he  is,  he  escapes 
our  entire  condemnation,  and  as  we  see  him  meditating  over  future 
wickednesses,  our  chief  regret  is  that  we  shall  know  nothing  about 
them.  In  its  present  shape  Pepys’  diary  is  one  of  the  best  hundred 
books.  It  is  more,  to  the  right  reader  it  is  one  of  the  best  ten. 


Misconduct  of  Charles  Lamb. 


Y recreation  of  late  has  consisted  in  dipping  into  the  letters  of 


IV X Keats,  which  I find  a source  of  perennial  delight.  Out  of 
Keats’s  correspondence  one  gets  a measure  of  gratification  kindred  with 
that  one  finds  in  Boswell’s  ‘‘Johnson.”  I love  to  read  of  Keats’s 
friends  and  intimates,  the  Hazlitts,  Haydons,  Hunts,  Shelleys,  Dilkes, 
and  Reynoldses,  that  made  his  world.  Sometimes,  however,  one  comes 
upon  things  concerning  these  men  and  others  that  rub  one  up  the 
wrong  way.  I was  prepared  to  hear  of  “ ructions  ” between  the 
irritable  race  of  bards  and  the  even  more  irritable  race  of  painters. 
Not  wholly  unprepared,  even,  was  I to  hear  Keats  say  : “I  am 
sorry  that  Wordsworth  has  left  a bad  impression  wherever  he 
visited  in  town  by  his  egotism,  vanity,  and  bigotry,”  and  am  but 
half  consoled  by  Keats’s  assurance,  “ Yet  he  is  a great  poet,  if  not 
a philosopher.”  I know,  moreover,  that  Lamb’s  potations  were 
sometimes  injudicious.  I am  really  sorry,  however,  to  come  across 
an  instance  of  abominable  rudeness.  “ There  were  at  Haydon’s,” 
says  Keats,  “ Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Monkhouse,  Landseer,  Kingston, 
and  your  humble  servant.  Lamb  got  tipsy,  and  blew  up  Kingston, 
proceeding  so  far  as  to  take  the  candle  across  the  room,  hold  it  to 
his  face,  and  show  us  what  a 50ft  fellow  he  was.”  Is  not  that  like  a. 
passage  from  Pepys  ? 
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“Bird  Day.” 

FRIENDS  from  the  United  States  tell  me  that  the  slaughter 
there  of  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  is  incessant  and  terrible. 
The  heron,  once  a familiar  feature  in  a landscape,  is  now  all  but 
exterminated.  Wherever  birds  are  they  are  tracked  down  and  shot 
by  the  agents  of  the  milliners,  until  many  varieties  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  innocent  and  attractive  of  creatures  will  soon  have  disappeared, 
sacrificed  to  feminine  vanity.  Matters  must,  indeed,  have  gone  far  in 
America  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  an  appeal  for  a 
day  to  be  set  apart  annually  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
the  habits  of  birds,  and  so  begetting  a liking  for  them.  Nothing  can 
be  said  against  the  notion  except  that  one  is  not  quite  sure  it  would 
be  effectual.  The  boy  is,  of  course,  a natural  enemy  of  the  bird,  and 
before  he  gets  a gun  and  goes  out  purposely  to  shoot  it,  he  steals  its 
eggs  and  throws  stones  at  it.  He  is,  however,  far  less  culpable  than 
the  girl.  Destruction  with  him  is  a matter  of  thoughtlessness  and 
high  spirit,  and  not  a barbarous  effort  after  personal  adornment.  Of 
course,  men  might  arrest  the  destruction  by  women  if  they  resolutely 
refused  to  be  seen  with  women  wearing  feathers.  This  involves,  how- 
ever, the  idea  of  a millennium  as  remote  and  difficult  of  attainment  as 
that  wherein  the  boy  shall  be  the  protector  of  the  bird  and  not  its 
assailant. 

The  D£gringolade  in  Southern  France. 

WITH  a rapidity  for  which,  in  spite  of  sorrowful  forebodings, 
I was  not  prepared,  the  prophesied  degradation  of  Southern 
France  has  progressed.  Not  with  impunity  can  the  blood-lust  be 
stirred  in  the  passionate  Latin  races.  I have  dwelt  upon  the  obstinacy 
with  which,  in  Languedoc  and  adjoining  provinces,  the  law  has  been 
defied,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  bull  in  the  course  aux  taureaux  has 
been  demanded  and  conceded  in  the  very  teeth  of  authority.  When, 
as  on  some  rare  and  horrible  occasions,  the  antagonists  of  the  bull 
have  been  women,  the  sacrifice  has  been  none  the  less  exacted. 
Scenes  of  this  class  lose  after  a time  their  power  to  stimulate,  and 
delights  (?)  even  more  feverish  and  sanguinary  are  required.  I copy 
the  following  account  of  a scene  at  Beaucaire  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  a London  daily  paper.  Beaucaire,  I may  premise,  is  a 
picturesque  town  in  the  department  of  the  Gard  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  opposite  Tarascon  immortalised  by  Daudet,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a suspension  bridge  over  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
length,  which  was— and  perhaps  still  is — the  most  noteworthy  work  in 
its  class  in  France.  “ At  Beaucaire  ...  the  local  arenas  were  on 
Sunday  crammed  with  spectators  who  had  gathered  for  the  purpose 
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of  regaling  themselves  with  a so-called  combat  between  a bull  and  a 
bear.  Bruin,  a fine  animal,  had  been  led  into  the  middle  of  the  ring 
with  a chain  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  the  other  extremity  of  which 
had  been  pegged  down,  when  the  bull  was  quickly  introduced,  and 
rushed  foaming  on  the  unfortunate  beast.  A hot  encounter  ensued. 
While  the  bull  drove  its  horns  into  its  adversary’s  side,  the  bear, 
erect  on  its  hind  legs,  bit  it  in  the  neck  and  ears  with  such  effect  as 
completely  to  intimidate  its  opponent,  which  slunk  away  until  it  was 
pricked  on  by  the  toreador,  when  it  returned  to  the  charge,  only  to  be 
beaten  off  again.  Two  other  bulls  w’ere  afterwards  successively  sent 
into  action  with  a like  result,  but  the  life  of  the  victorious  bear  was 
not  to  be  spared,  and  it  was  despatched  in  the  presence  of  a noisy 
crowd  with  two  shots  fired  by  the  professional  tamer  who  had  sold 
it  for  the  fight.  Among  the  latest  French  adherents  of  the  bull- 
fight is  Madame  Bernhardt.  Verily  the  strain  of  the  cabotine  will 
assert  itself.” 

The  Latest  Development  of  Cruelty  in  France. 

IDO  not  know  whether  the  proceedings  chronicled  above  are 
more  bloodthirsty,  abject,  or  cowardly.  God  knows,  I am  no 
supporter  of  sport,  the  very  name  of  which  is  abhorrent  to  me.  I 
have  some  respect,  however,  for  the  so-called  sportsmanlike  instinct 
which  allows,  except  in  the  case  of  vermin,  the  animal  that  has  made 
a good  fight  to  get  off  with  its  life.  In  France  itself  fear  is  expressed 
lest  the  people  should  fall  as  low  as  the  Romans  of  the  Later  Empire, 
and  whether  conflicts  of  gladiators  may  not  yet  be  re-established. 
Having  no  gift  of  prophecy,  I will  not  answer  the  query  propounded. 
I will  say,  however,  that  in  some  respects  the  degringolade  is  already 
accomplished,  and  the  modern  crowd  at  Nismes,  Beaucaire,  and 
other  sunniest  spots  in  Southern  France  is  more  brutal  than  the  late 
Roman.  Among  the  Romans  pity  for  the  vanquished  was  unknown, 
but  admiration  for  brave  deeds  was  at  least  expressed.  I know  of 
nothing  among  nations  so-called  civilised  quite  so  base  and  brutal 
as  the  slaughter  by  bullets  of  the  poor  beast,  “ butchered  to  make 
a (worse  than)  Roman  holiday.”  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
meanwhile,  stands  the  German  Emperor,  watching  with  saturnine 
serenity  the  demoralisation  and  disintegration  of  what  once  was  the 
fair  land  of  France. 

Leaders  of  the  “Terror.” 

RECORDS  of  cruelty  and  of  internecine  slaughter  are  not  confined 
to  the  South  in  France,  and  there  are  some  Central  and 
Northern  cities  with  a record  as  bad  as  that  from  which  no  Southern 
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city  escapes.  In  not  a few  cases,  however,  it  was  the  Southern  tem- 
perament that  was  responsible  for  the  excesses  into  which  the 
Northerner  was  led.  Taine  has  shown  how  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  were  committed  by  a few  men  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  the  scum  of  the  earth,  while  the  rest  of  France  stood 
paralysed,  not  daring — since  that  was  death — to  disapprove.  Few  of 
these  men,  however,  came  from  what  the  French  call  the  Midi. 
Danton  was  of  course  a Champenois,  being  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube ; 
Robespierre  and  Desmoulins  were  Picards ; Collot-d’Herbois  and 
Tallien,  Parisians ; Marat  was  a Swiss  ; Carrier,  the  most  execrated 
and  execrable  of  all,  was  of  Aurillac  (Auvergne)  ; Saint-Just  was  a 
Nivernais  ; Couthon  came  from  Clermont ; Lebas  from  Artois  ; 
Hebert  from  Alen^on  ; Le  Bon  and  Guffroy  from  Arras  ; Barere, 
almost  alone  among  the  leaders  of  the  party,  was  from  the  South, 
hailing  from  Tarbes.  The  rank  and  file  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
Southern,  and  it  was  in  the  South  at  least  that  the  most  frightful 
slaughters  were  effected  by  the  peasantry. 

A Scene  in  a Marseilles  Theatre. 

ONE  specimen  will  I give  of  the  gratuitous  horrors  which 
Southern  French  cities  have  witnessed.  I say  gratuitous, 
inasmuch  as  no  question  of  religion  or  politics  intruded.  The  scene 
is  the  theatre  in  Marseilles,  the  year  1772,  and  the  narrator  an  actor 
taking  part  in  the  performance.  The  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
asked  for  a tragedy,  instead  of  which  the  management  announced 
“ Zemire  et  Azor,”  a come'die-ballet  of  Marmontel,  with  music  by 
Gretry,  given,  said  the  affiche  in  huge  letters,  par  ordre  superieur. 
The  public  refused  to  accept  the  piece,  and,  addressing  good- 
humouredly  the  actors  by  their  name,  bade  them  be  off.  One  of  the 
'echevins  sent  for  the  troops.  Two  hundred  men  arrived.  The  leader 
of  these  remonstrated  against  their  employment  against  the  townsfolk, 
and  left  the  entire  responsibility  with  the  echevin , who  gave  the  order 
to  bring  the  audience  to  reason,  dead  or  alive.  After  firing  a volley 
on  unarmed  men,  the  soldiers  charged  with  the  bayonet,  with  the 
result  that  the  theatre  was  deluged  with  blood.  A harrowing  picture 
is  presented  by  Desforges,  the  actor  in  question,  and  also  a voluminous 
dramatist.  I cannot  harrow  my  readers  with  an  account  of  the 
terrible  scenes  he  witnessed.  I have,  moreover,  no  moral  to  draw 
beyond  that  already  sufficiently  enforced,  that  with  these  Latin  races 
ferocity  and  blood-thirst  are  always  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  duty 
of  a Government  enlightened  by  experience  is  to  avoid  opportunities 
of  calling  what  is  worst  in  Southern  nature  into  play. 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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A NORTHUMBRIAN  SKETCH  OF  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Isabella  Weddle. 

“ A /T  Y bairn,  I feel  kind  o’  troubled  like,  for  the  preacher  body 
1V1  he  kept  tellin’  us  we  maun  gan’  into  wor  closets  to  pray, 
and  wors  is  that  small  and  that  full  o’  taties  naebody  could  manage  it 
ony  gait,”  and  Betty  Best  sighed  as  she  stretched  her  poor  old  feet 
in  front  of  the  fire  that  Sunday  afternoon,  and  looked  wistfully 
towards  her  gaunt  middle-aged  daughter,  appealing  for  a little  light 
on  her  problem. 

The  latter  was  standing  at  the  plain  deal  table,  putting  paper 
covers  on  some  half-dozen  jam-pots,  and  did  not  answer  immediately, 
for  Jane’s  fingers  were  coarsened  by  field-work,  and  her  task  was  in 
her  eyes  a delicate  one. 

Poor  as  they  were,  she  had  managed  to  make  “ a boilin  ” of  that 
delicious  apple  jelly  which  can  alone  be  made  from  the  wild  crab,  or 
“scrab”  as  it  is  locally  called,  and  proud  she  was  of  its  garnet-like 
clearness. 

As  she  pressed  down  the  last  cover,  however,  she  spoke  : “ I 
dinentken  aught  about  closets,  though  maybe’s  the  Lord  will  hear  us  ; 
whether  or  no,  I mind  I did  ask  Him  to  send  us  a good  crop  when 
I was  plantin’  them  taties,  and  sure  enough  never  had  we  the  likes 
on’t ; but  I dee  like  to  see  yon  man  get  into  the  pulpit ; he  always  has 
that  nice  an’  white  a shirt  breast,  and  his  coat  is  that  fine  and  black  and 
shiny,  it  looks  gae  fittin’,  and  eh,  but  he  does  thump  the  good  book 
fair  wonderful,”  and  with  this  exposition  of  her  views  of  preaching 
Jane  returned  to  her  task. 
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Sunday  afternoon  though  it  was,  she  felt  no  burden  on  her  con- 
science by  reason  of  its  mundane  character— rather,  indeed,  uncon- 
sciously prided  herself  because  it  was  a “ nice  tidy  job,  and  she 
could  do  it  in  a clean  white  apron.”  The  function  had  almost  a sort 
of  sanctity  about  it  and  partook  of  a religious  character. 

Sunday  was  principally  marked  to  Jane  by  the  fact  that  she  could 
wear  a white  apron  all  day,  instead  of  the  coarse  sacking  wrapper 
proper  to  field-work. 

Jane  wrought  the  “ Bondage  ” on  the  farm  where  her  brother  was 
“ hind,”  and  worked  from  6 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  for  the  handsome  sum  of 
fifteen-pence,  and  when  the  weather  wasn’t  too  rough,  Jane  was 
wonderfully  contented  too,  and  no  more  thought  of  questioning  the 
rightness  of  it  than  she  did  that  of  the  hours  for  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  itself. 

Jane  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  not  clever  enough  to 
have  found  out  for  herself  that  if  everybody  left  off  working  twelve 
hours  and  only  worked  eight,  poverty  would  be  no  more,  and  the  pure 
streams  of  national  prosperity  would  forthwith  run  wherever  directed, 
even  uphill  if  the  pipes  were  laid  on  proper  Socialistic  principles  ! 

Ah ! well,  the  world  moves  and  we  with  it,  and  if  Contentment 
must  needs  die  to  give  birth  to  Progress,  so  let  it  be.  Perhaps  no 
human  being  has  a right  to  be  contented  with  so  little  as  poor  Jane 
possessed. 

Her  life  had  known  no  great  joy,  not  even  the  blossoming  time 
of  youthful  love,  for  “ virtue  ” is  too  often  a very  stern  and  almost 
sordid  thing  below  a certain  level  of  intellectual  culture —either  it 
means  a prudent  and  too  often  loveless  marriage,  or  a life  of  old 
maidenhood  unsoftened  and  unsweetened  by  any  recollection  of  the 
happy  pairing  time  which  ought  by  rights  to  come  to  all. 

Love  in  its  higher  aspects  is  a plant  that  needs  culture  for  its 
development,  needs  something  of  leisure,  something  of  freedom  from 
lower  cares  (if  a man  or  woman  hasn’t  bread  and  cheese,  he  or  she 
thinks  of  bread  and  cheese  first  and  companionship  second)— needs, 
too,  a touch  of  self-consciousness  and  a sense  of  individuality — “ I 
must  be  I ” — before  there  comes  any  wish  for  mental  union.  In 
fact,  mind  must  exist  before  it  can  unite  itself  to  mind. 

“Love”  to  Jane  meant  ruin  and  shame,  as  she  had  seen  it  in 
some  of  her  girl  companions,  while  her  view  of  marriage  was  expressed 
naively  enough  when  speaking  of  that  of  a comparatively  wealthy 
woman  : “What  call  had  she  to  marry?  She’d  plenty  to  keep  her- 
self ! ” and  apparently  folly  could  no  farther  go  in  Jane’s  maiden  mind. 

But  though  joy  had  been  unborn,  her  life  had  held  one  great 
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passion  : a love  deep  as  that  of  sex,  tender  and  self-denying  as  that 
of  motherhood  itself. 

Ever  since  the  day  when,  a girl  of  eight,  her  baby  brother  had 
been  given  her  to  hold  and  to  nurse,  “ Wor  Dan  ” had  meant  all  the 
world  to  Jane. 

And  a bonny  child  he  had  been— sturdy  and  strong,  and  “ wilful 
as  a lad  bairn  should  be,”  and  a heavy  weight  for  poor  underfed 
Jane  to  carry  in  his  petticoat  days,  when,  their  mother  working  in  the 
fields,  the  little  girl  had  to  be  nurse  and  housekeeper  and  cook,  and 
carry  dinners  to  the  field-workers,  with  the  chubby  youngster  astride 
her  back,  or  slung  in  a shawl  so  as  to  leave  her  hands  free  for  basin 
and  for  basket. 

How  proud  she  was  of  him,  too,  so  proud  she  forgot  his  weight, 
forgot  even  that  he  hurt  her  when  his  hard  little  fists  beat  her 
shoulders  or  tugged  at  her  hair,  as  he  cried,  “Jenny  do  faster — Dan 
’ants  to  twot,”  and  the  tired  willing  steed  tried  to  trot  forthwith. 

Dan  was  a man  now,  and  a strong,  good-looking  chap,  too  ; and 
though  he  had  not  been  in  a hurry  about  it,  he  was  doing  a bit  of 
courting  on  his  own  account  at  last,  and  Jane  had  his  supper  to  keep 
waiting  while  the  milkmaid  at  the  farm  took  longer  to  fill  her  cans 
in  the  byre  than  she  was  wont  to  do,  and  the  old  mother  by  the  ingle 
muttered  to  herself  that  “ Dan  should  hae  more  sense  than  let  his 
hasty-puddin’  spoil  for  all  the  lasses  that  ever  were  made,”  and  that 
“ no  good  would  come  o’  such  a fly-by-the-sky  as  Sally  was  like  to  be.” 

Autumn  wore  on  and  winter  came,  and  a terribly  severe  one  it 
was.  Snow  fell  heavily  very  early,  and  lay  for  weeks  on  the  outlying 
farms  where  food  grew  scarce  for  man  and  beast,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  get  fresh  supplies  in  the  blocked  condition  of  the  roads. 

There  was  no  field-work  proper,  but  Jane  had  to  help  in  fodder- 
ing the  cattle  and  herding  the  sheep,  and  many  a weary  plunge  she 
had  with  back-loads  of  hay  or  aprons  full  of  cut  turnips,  while  her 
limbs  ached  and  her  fingers  grew  benumbed. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Dan  the  stalwart,  Dan  the 
beautiful,  Dan  “ the  man-body,”  took  cold.  How,  no  one  knew,  and 
soon  he  lay  gasping  for  breath  and  groaning  as  the  sharp  cutting  pain 
of  pleurisy  darted  through  his  body. 

There  was  much  of  the  baby  still  in  the  big,  strong  man,  and  he 
was  all  unused  to  suffering,  and  as  night  fell  the  pain  grew  worse. 

The  nearest  medical  man  lived  seven  miles  away,  and  the  roads 
were  barely  passable,  while  telegraph-wires  were  things  as  far  removed. 
They  kept  early  hours  at  the  farm,  and  the  lights  were  all  out,  and 
Dan,  Bonny  Dan,”  might  die  before  the  morning. 
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Meanwhile  they  did  what  they  could,  and  if  the  remedies  were 
not  of  the  best,  they  were,  at  all  events,  numerous  enough,  beginning 
with  “ peppermint  waters,”  and  ending  with  a dinner-plate  heated 
in  the  oven  and  laid  where  the  pain  was  worst. 

Still  no  relief  came,  and  the  strong  young  fellow  turned  his 
cheek  to  the  pillow  and  wept  like  a child. 

“ Eh,  my  man,  my  bonny  man,  dinna,  now  dinna.  I’ll  gan  to 
Horton  mysel,  but  ye  shall  hae  a bottle  frae  the  doctor,”  and  Jane 
took  her  thin,  old  shawl  and  her  woollen  bonnet  from  the  peg  behind 
the  door  and  stepped  out  into  the  night. 

Dare  she  waken  them  at  the  farm  and  ask  the  master  to  send  ? But 
there  was  nobody  to  go,  for  Dan  and  she  were  the  only  workpeople 
that  lived  near,  for  Jim  the  plough-boy  had  gone  to  his  mother’s 
“ buryin’,”  and  the  farmer  was  getting  an  old  man  himself,  and  not 
too  kindly  either,  it  must  be  confessed.  “ Sally  ? No.  Sally  might 
like  a good-looking  chap  like  Dan  well  enough  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
her,  but  catch  her  turning  out  of  her  warm  bed  to  do  aught  for  him,” 
thought  Jane,  comforting  herself  amid  her  suffering  with  the  thought 
that  no  one  could  love  Dan  as  she  did,  and  maybe  she  wasn’t  far 
wrong.  Anyhow,  she  needed  all  her  love  before  the  night  was  over. 

The  woman  was  very  tired  to  start  with,  for  she  had  tried  to  do 
both  Dan’s  work  and  her  own,  “ so  that  the  poor  beasts  should  not 
want  their  meat,”  and  in  her  care  for  them  had  well-nigh  forgotten 
food  for  herself. 

Her  clothes  were  thin  and  worn,  and  her  shoes  were  heavy,  yet 
far  from  water-tight,  and  the  roads  she  had  to  travel  alternated 
between  bits  that  were  hard  and  frost-bound,  but  comparatively 
passable  where  the  wind  had  swept  them  clear,  and  others  inches 
thick  of  snow,  where  it  lay  in  the  hollows,  and  the  air  was  keen  and 
cold,  and  pitiless  as  that  of  Dante’s  “ Inferno  ” itself. 

It  was  well  on  to  ten  o’clock  when  she  started,  and  the  night 
was  dark  save  for  the  stars,  and  the  gleam  of  the  unsmirched  icy  snow. 

Such  a night  in  the  country  is  the  acme  of  loneliness.  The 
world  itself  seemed  dead  and  the  wind  alone  left  to  mourn.  Not  a 
sound  of  bird  nor  beast  to  break  the  stillness  ; and  the  solitary 
wayfarer  may  travel  miles  without  meeting  another  human  creature. 

Jane  vTas  prosaic  enough,  and  yet  weird  new  thoughts  came  to 
her  in  that  night’s  walk. 

Strange,  she  hardly  knew  what  the  night  was  like  till  then,  for 
all  her  forty  years  of  country  life,  for  she  had  been  wont  to  go  to 
bed  at  sundown,  and,  weary  and  sleepy,  had  never  thought  of  rising 
to  look  from  her  window  at  midnight  storm  or  midnight  calm. 
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How  far  off  the  sky  seemed,  and  how  big  the  dark,  threatening 
clouds  that  told  of  more  snow  yet  to  come.  Did  God  live  up 
there,  and  would  Dan— her  Dan — have  to  go  all  the  way  up  there 
by  himself?  And  would  God  ken  who  he  was,  and  not  be  hard  on 
him,  for  he’d  never  had  much  schoolin’  ? And  may-be  Dan  would 
forget  his  manners,  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  met  the  parish  priest, 
and  not  think  to  pull  his  forelock  till  she  minded  him  what  the 
Quality  looked  for. 

God  was,  in  Jane’s  mind,  not  so  very  unlike  the  “priest,”  only 
bigger  and  older;  and,  in  her  heart,  she  thought,  kinder,  for  “He 
had  heard  her  when  she  prayed  for  a good  crop  o’  taties,  and  that 
was  good  of  Him,  seein’  He’d  such  a lot  o’  things  to  mind,  and  sae 
many  folks  speakin’  to  Him  that  could  make  ‘grand  prayers.’ 
Eh  ! Would  He  happen  to  listen  if  she  asked  Him  to  spare 
Dan?” 

One  moment  she  knelt  beneath  the  stars  in  the  piercing  cold, 
and  all  her  soul  went  out  in  a cry  for  help  to  the  Power  she  knew 
so  little,  but  yet  felt  was  good. 

Then,  a little  more  hopeful,  a little  stronger  even,  as  it  seemed, 
in  body,  she  went  on  her  way. 

It  was  slow  work  at  best,  and  the  drifted  snow  was  toilsome ; the 
woman’s  breath  came  in  short,  hard  gasps  at  times,  and  there  was  a 
sound  in  her  ears  like  church-bells  far  away,  and  she  wondered 
what  it  meant. 

Once  or  twice  she  staggered,  but  never  for  one  moment  thought 
of  relinquishing  her  purpose. 

At  last  she  reached  the  village  and  roused  the  man  she  sought. 
“ It’s  Dan — wor  Dan — ye  maun  come,  for  he’s  gae  bad,”  she  sobbed, 
and  leaned  against  the  door-post  as  she  spoke ; and  the  doctor, 
weary  though  he  was,  looked  once  into  the  woman’s  face  and  knew 
it  was  no  light  case  that  had  l ght  her  there. 

“ Poor  soul — poor  soul ; sit  down  a bit  and  rest.  You  are  not 
fit  to  walk  back,”  he  said.  But  Jane  had  done  her  work  and  turned 
to  go. 

“ Ye’ll  ride  your  mare,  doctor  ; she’ll  travel  faster  wantin’  the  gig, 
for  the  snow’s  gae  thick  in  places  and  barely  passable,”  and  the  wis- 
dom of  her  counsel  stopped  his  offer  of  a seat  by  his  side. 

Back  into  the  night  the  woman  went,  and  the  darkness  was 
deeper,  and  the  cold  more  pitiless.  No  sound,  no  human  footsteps, 
only  by-and-by  the  doctor  passed  her  on  his  horse,  and  spoke  a 
kindly  word,  but  did  not  wait  her  reply,  and,  indeed,  she  had  no 
voice  to  answer. 
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Once  or  twice  she  stumbled,  and  once  she  fell  and  lay  a moment 
or  two  in  blissful  rest.  Oh,  the  relief  of  giving  up  the  struggle  and 
the  strange  sense  of  peace ; and  again  that  far-off  ringing — was  it 
really  bells  ? 

And  was  it  a warning  ? Folks  did  have  them  whiles  ! 

Then  through  all  her  fainting  senses  came  again  the  thought  of 
Dan,  and  nerved  her  for  another  effort.  She  must  see  his  canny 
face  again — must  know  how  he  was — and  upborne  by  her  intensity  of 
love,  the  tired  woman  managed  the  last  mile  or  two  almost  in  a state 
of  trance.  She  grew  unconscious  of  all  that  surrounded  her — of  the 
cold,  the  darkness,  and  even  of  her  own  body,  and  seemed  to  her- 
self to  be  already  present  where  her  loved  one  lay. 

“ He  is  easier  now,  and  I’ll  try  and  come  again  to-morrow,”  said 
the  doctor,  who  had  remained  longer  than  usual  at  the  cottage, 
fighting  Death  with  his  own  hands,  for  the  old  mother  was  far  from 
an  efficient  nurse. 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  Jane  entered.  Her 
eyes  were  set— her  lips  drawn  across  her  teeth,  and  she  looked  tall 
and  straight  and  white  as  one  already  dead,  yet  her  pallid  lips  tried 
to  form  a question.  Tried,  but  tried  in  vain. 

“Yes,  there  is  hope — hope  assuredly,”  the  doctor  said,  answering 
that  pathetic  appeal ; but  even  as  he  spoke  he  laid  the  woman  on 
the  low  tressle  bed  and  tried  to  feel  the  pulseless  wrist. 

The  hours  passed,  and  the  woman  lay  apparently  unconscious — 
though  the  doctor  was  still  in  the  little  home  trying  every  means  he 
knew  to  keep  the  ebbing  life — for  Death,  great  Death,  was  hovering 
near. 

Morning  broke,  and  Dan  lay  sleeping  like  a child,  his  breathing 
peaceful,  and  his  hot  and  feverish  forehead  cool  and  moist ; but 
Jane’s  face  looked  strangely  grey  in  that  early  light  of  dawn.  Then 
her  eyes  unclosed  and  her  lips  murmured  one  word  just  audible  to 
the  doctor,  as  he  stooped  over  her,  “Dan  ! ” 

“ Dan  will  pull  through  now,  my  woman,”  he  answered  ; but  his 
voice  had  a quiver  in  it  that  surprised  himself. 

A smile — a gleam  of  joy — “ Eh,  God  did  hear  then,  bless  Him, 
and  Heaven  maun  be  nearer  then  I thought,  the  music  is  that  sweet.” 

Then  there  was  silence,  and  another  soul  was  freed  from  earthly 
bondage  for  evermore. 
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‘WO  miles  south  of  what  is  left  of  Dunwich,  the  high  ground 


JL  falls  abruptly  into  a level  of  marshes.  This  high  ground — 
sandy  cliffs  to  the  seaward— is  the  remaining  root  of  a tongue  of 
high  land  which  once  stretched  out  to  sea  from  the  shore  of 
Suffolk,  and  on  which  stcod  of  old  a great  city — Dunmoc.  Rivers 
then  washed  both  sides  of  the  promontory;  on  the  north  side  the 
Blyth,  which  formed  the  old  haven,  and  on  the  south  the  estuary  of 
a lesser  stream,  the  Myssemeare.  Now,  what  changes,  wrought  by 
but  a few  centuries  ! Of  the  promontory  not  a vestige  is  left ; miles 
of  high  land  and  the  fenced  city  upon  it 1 have  perished  utterly, 
“ devoured  by  the  surges  of  the  sea.”  One  looks  in  vain  for  even  the 
rivers ; the  Blyth  has  broken  out  a new  mouth  farther  north ; the 
lesser  stream  is  a narrow  draining  canal,  and  what  was  its  estuary  is 
now  the  marshy  level  we  have  seen.  Some  ancient  names  only  survive. 
There  were  in  old  Dunmoc  a parish  of  Myssemeare,  a Myssemeare 
Street,  a Myssemeare  Row  ; they  have  been  washed  away,  with  other 
parishes,  and  other  streets,  and  other  rows  ; but  the  stream  which 
feeds  the  draining  canal  is  yet  called  the  Minsmere,  and  from  the 
writer’s  house  he  looks  across  Minsmere  level  out  to  a bay  of  the 
North  Sea,  which  on  the  charts  is  Mismere  Haven  still. 

From  the  Minsmere  level,  near  the  middle  of  it,  rises  in  gentle 
slopes  one  conspicuous  field— the  only  field  where  wheat  will  grow, 
and  which  at  harvest-time  shows  as  a yellow  isle  in  the  expanse  of 
green  ; and  on  the  highest  ground  of  this  small  oasis  stand  the  four 
ruined  walls  of  what  was  once  a church. 

It  is  even  now  a desolate  spot  : the  grim  grey  sea  beating  upon 

1 On  the  one  side  not  watergirt,  Dunmoc  was  defended  by  a deep  ditch, 
inside  the  ditch  a great  rampart,  and  on  the  top  of  the  rampart  a high  stockade  ; 
the  only  approaches  “ howsed  over  and  strongly  gated.”  So  formidable  were  the 
defences  that,  as  . a sixteenth  century  MS.  records,  when  “ Robert  Earl  of 
Leister,  which  took  parte  with  Henry  the  sonne  of  King  Henry  II.,  came  to  the 
said  towne  ...  it  was  a terror  and  feare  unto  him  to  behold  it,  and  so  he 
retired,  both  he  and  his  people.” 
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the  waste  beach  to  seaward ; and  the  marshes,  where  wild  birds  scream 
and  spectral  windmills  whirl,  on  every  other  side  of  it.  But  drearier 
still  must  it  have  been  when  Ranulf  de  Glanvil  built  that  now  ruined 
church  some  seven  centuries  ago.  The  field  was  then  an  actual 
island  1 in  a forlorn  expanse,  now  mud,  now  salt  water,  as  the  tide 
ebbed  and  flowed  round  it. 

Sir  Ranulf  de  Glanvil  was  a great  lord,  learned,  valiant,  and 
powerful ; lawyers  yet  hold  his  name  in  reverence,  attributing  to  him 
our  earliest  law  book.  He  had  held  many  and  great  employments  ; 
to  him  the  custody  of  Queen  Eleanor  had  been  committed ; he  had, 
associated  with  Prince  John — appointed  king  over  Ireland 2 — governed 
that  distressful  country ; he  it  was  who  took  William  the  Lion,  King 
of  Scotland,  prisoner  at  Alnwick3;  he  had  gone  ambassador  to 
Flanders ; he  had  led  a campaign  against  the  Welsh  ; he  was  now, 
as  Justiciary,  Regent  of  this  kingdom  ; he  became  one  of  King 
Henry  II. ’s  executors ; and  finally,  he  took  the  cross  and  did  his 
devoir  gallantly  under  Cceur  de  Lion,  dying  at  last  before  Acre. 

And  a good  son  of  holy  Church  was  he,  like  all  his  race.  No  less 
than  six  houses  of  religion,  five  of  them  in  East  Anglia,  owed  their 
origin  to  the  de  Glanvils.  Ranulf’s  grandfather,  father,  and  elder 
brother  had  all  been  founders  or  benefactors  of  monasteries.  But  a 
few  years  before — the  year  it  was  of  the  martyrdom  of  Becket — 
Ranulf  himself  had  built  a priory  at  Butley  in  Suffolk,  where  the 
gatehouse  yet  stands  with  his  arms  upon  it ; and  now  his  mind  was 
set  to  found  one  more  religious  house  in  his  native  province.4 

1 This  and  two  other  mounds,  formerly  islands  in  the  estuary,  may  possibly 
have  been  artificial  sites  for  ancient  lake  dwellings. 

2 Adrian  IV.,  the  only  English  Pope,  had  sent  John,  as  King  of  Ireland,  a 
diadem  of  peacocks’  feathers  woven  with  gold,  but  before  it  arrived  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

8 Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  in  Henry  //.,  tells  us  how  the  King,  after  penance 
en  route  at  Canterbury,  arrived  in  London  on  July  14,  1174;  and  how,  three 
days  later,  a messenger  rode  at  midnight  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  where  the  King 
lay  ill,  worn  out  by  suffering  and  fatigue.  . . . He  forced  his  way  to  the  door 
of  the  King’s  bedchamber.  “Who  art  thou?”  cried  the  King,  suddenly 
startled  from  sleep.  “ I am  the  servant  of  Ranulf  de  Glanvil,  and  I have  come 
to  bring  good  tidings.”  “Ranulf  our  friend,  is  he  well?”  “lie  is  well, 
my  Lord,  and  holds  your  enemy  the  King  of  Scots  captive  in  chains  at 
Richmond.”  The  King  was  half-stunned  by  the  news,  but  as  the  messenger 
produced  Glanvil’s  letter,  he  sprang  from  his  bed  and,  in  a transport  of  emotion 
and  tears,  gave  thanks  to  God,  while  the  joyful  ringing  of  bells  told  the  good 
news  to  the  London  citizens. 

4 He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stratford  St.  Andrew,  near  Saxmundham, 
a village  on  the  Roman  road  between  Sitomagus  (Dunwich)  and  Ad  Ansaro* 
now  Strafford  St.  Mary,  upon  the  Riyer  Stour, 
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By  the  twelfth  century  the  monastic  virtues  were  declining,  but 
it  yet  remained  the  fashion  to  found  abbeys — in  this  district  at  all 
events,  where  six  “ ornaments  of  the  land  ” were  reared  during  but 
fifty  years  within  a twelve  miles  radius.  Ranulf,  moreover,  had  heard 
of  a new  order  of  exceptional  sanctity,  a modern  graft  on  the 
primitive  stock  of  that  “ father  of  monks,”  St.  Benedict.  Their 
founder,  St.  Norbert,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,1  had,  at  Prdmontre,2 
restored  and  carried  farther  Benedict’s  “ small  beginnings  ” of 
monastic  discipline.  His  monks  kept  perpetual  Lent,  almost  per- 
petual silence ; they  prayed  and  they  laboured,  so  far  as  mortals 
might,  without  ceasing  ; they  were  paupers  and  recluses  ; they  lived 
in  slave-like  subjection  to  their  superior,  shrinking  not  from  the 
scourge  at  his  reverend  hands.  And  for  men  of  that  holy  rule  Glanvil 
deemed  the  island  in  the  Myssemeare  a fitting  dwelling-place. 

The  rude  rubble-built  church  and  a few  cells  and  offices  of,  may- 
be, rough  timber  and  clay  daubing,  had  no  doubt  been  roofed  in 
before  winter  ; but  not  till  spring-time  would  the  recluses  have  taken 
possession — the  spring  it  was  of  1182;  and  they,  it  is  likely,  chose 
the  day  of  their  own  patron,  the  blessed  St.  Mary,  for  the  ceremony. 

Looking  out  now  from  the  grey  old  ruin,  it  all  seems  to  come 
back  to  one  : one  hears  the  distant  chant  of  litanies  and  the 
regular  beat  of  oars;  and  from  venerable  Dunmoc,  city  of  King 
Sigberht,  who  changed  his  crown  for  the  tonsure,3  of  St.  Felix4 
the  great  apostle  of  the  East  Angles,  of  St.  Humbert  who 
crowned  the  martyr  King  Edmund  and  died  with  him,  one  sees  at 

1 Where  the  writer  would  recommend  tourists  to  visit  the  interesting 
Romanesque  church  and  convent  which  St.  Norbert  founded,  and  which  even 
Tilly  spared. 

2 This  place’s  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Pratum  monstratum,  a meadow 
in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  pointed  out  to  St.  Norbert  in  a dream  as  a site  where- 
upon he  might  build  a house  for  his  new  order.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  “ s ” in  the 
ordinary  spelling,  Premonstratensian. 

8 Bede  describes  King  Sigberht  as  “ a most  Christian  and  learned  man,”  and 
adds  that  he  “ became  so  great  a lover  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom  that,  quitting 
the  affairs  of  his  crown  ...  he  went  himself  into  a monastery  which  he  had 
built;  and,  being  shorn,  applied  himself  rather  to  gain  a heavenly  throne.” 
Persuaded  to  quit  his  retirement  and  again  to  lead  an  army,  he  would  carry 
nothing  in  his  hand  but  a wand.  He  was  killed  by  the  Pagans. — Stevens’s 
Translation,  pp.  162  and  224. 

4 “ Sigberht’s  endeavours  to  Christianise  East  Anglia  were  much  favoured 
by  the  Bishop  Felix,  who,  coming  to  Honorius,  the  archbishop,  from  the  parts  of 
Burgundy  where  he  had  been  born  and  ordained  ...  he  sent  him  to  preach  the 
word  of  life  to  the  aforesaid  nation  of  the  Angles.  Nor  were  his  good  wishes 
in  vain,  for  the  pious  husbandman  reaped  much  fruit  there  of  believing  people, 
delivering  all  that  province,  answerably  to  the  signification  of  his  name,  from 
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highest  tide  a flotilla  come  sweeping  across  the  estuary.1  And  then, 
in  procession,  prelates  in  their  sacred  vestments,  the  new  abbot, 
his  cross  borne  before  him,  white  robed  canons,  noble  knights  in 
their  weeds  of  peace,  and  grave  burgesses  of  Dunmoc,  perambulate 
the  little  isle.  And  in  the  lowly  chapter-house  is  read  the  deed 
of  foundation,  reciting  in  monkish  Latin  how  this  convent  of 
Premontratensian  monks  had  been  founded  to  the  glory  of  God,  for 
the  soul’s  health  of  King  Henry — who  had  then  done  penance  for 
the  murder  of  St.  Thomas — for  the  soul’s  health  of  the  founder, 
his  wife,  his  ancestors,  his  successors.  And  then  a first  solemn 
service  in  the  new  abbey  church.  At  length  the  daylight  wanes,  the 
tide  has  ebbed  and  flowed  again  ; and  prelates,  noble  knights,  and 
burgesses  embark  once  more,  row  away  into  dim  distance,  and  leave 
our  recluses  to  solitude. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  fraternity  whose  home  for  nigh 
two  centuries  was  this  remote  island.  They  did  not  leave  it  till 

1363- 

The  Abbey’s  first  endowment  was  the  manor  of  Keystone  (in 
Domesday  it  had  been  spelt  Ley  tuna),  and  here  the  abbots  exercised 
manorial  rights  of  wreck,  gallows,  and  free  warren.  On  this  perilous 
coast,  and  in  those  days  of  small,  ill-found  vessels,  the  right  of  wreck 
brought  no  little  profit  ; many  an  ill-starred  carack  and  crayer  went 
to  pieces  on  the  sandbanks,  and  strewed  all  the  beach  with  wreckage. 
The  Paston  Letters  tell  us  how,  some  centuries  later — 1477 — men  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  stole  from  the  lord  of  a Norfolk  manor’s 
“ several  ground  no  less  than  twenty-two  cartsful  of  stuff,  being  in 
part  cargo  with  great  plenty  of  the  wreck  of  a ship.”  One  hopes  the 
holy  men  found  seldom  employment  for  their  gallows  ; but  gibbets 
were  common  objects  in  all  the  landscapes  of  the  period,  and  our 
abbots  had  one  which  a gate  yet  commemorates — the  gibbet-gate 
near  by  the  parish  church  of  Aldringham.  Nor  can  the  third  right 


long  iniquity  and  infelicity,  and  bringing  it  to  the  faith  and  works  of  righteous- 
ness, and  the  gifts  of  perpetual  felicity.  He  had  the  See  of  his  bishopric 
appointed  in  the  city  Donmoc,  and,  having  presided  over  the  same  province  with 
pontifical  government  seventeen  years,  he  ended  his  days  there  in  peace.”  He 
is  supposed  to  have  landed  at  the  spot  ever  since  known  as  Felixstowe.  His 
body  was  buried  at  Dunwich,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Soham,  near  Ely,  “ on 
the  edge  of  a lake  once  dangerous  to  ships.” — Bede:  Stevens’s  Translation, 
pp.  162  and  232. 

' The  site  of  the  vanished  city  must  be  six  miles  out  at  sea  beyond  the  present 
line  of  shore,  if  the  tradition  is  well  founded  that  from  the  houses  folk  could 
across  the  bay  (then  called,  like  Purgatory,  ‘‘Abraham’s  bosom,”)  see  the 
shipping  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 
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— that  of  free  warren — have  been  of  much  service  to  the  early 
abbots.  Both  their  strict  rule  and  canon  law  forbade  hunting,  and 
such  delicate  cates  as  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren — hares, 
rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges — they  would  not  have  suffered,  even  to 
regale  guests,  in  their  austere  kitchen. 

Ten  years  after  their  foundation  the  monastic  hive  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  send  out  a first  swarm  ; for  when  de  Glanvil’s  son- 
in-law,  William  de  Auberville,  founded  a Premontratensian  house  at 
West  Langdon,  in  Kent,  it  was  colonised  from  Leystone. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  monks’  revenues,  after  pro- 
viding needful  bread  1 for  their  own  sustenance,  did  not  suffice  for 
the  duties  of  charity  and  hospitality  ; for  we  find  that  Glanvil  had  to 
persuade  his  black  canons  of  Butley  Priory  to  make  over  the  tithes 
and  advowson  of  the  parish  church  of  Leystone  to  the  white  canons 
of  Leystone  Abbey. 

Not  that  our  monks’  needs  were  extravagant,  for  as  well  to 
a religious  of  this  order  as  to  a Benedictine  monk  might  be 
applied  the  eloquent  words  of  Newman  : “ He  formed  no  plans, 
he  had  no  cares,  the  ravens  of  his  father  Benedict  were  ever 
at  his  side ; he  went  forth  in  his  youth  to  his  work  and  to  his 
labour  until  the  evening ; if  he  lived  a day  longer  he  did  a day’s 
work  more  ; whether  he  lived  many  days  or  few,  he  laboured  on 
to  the  end  of  them  ; he  had  no  wish  to  see  farther  in  advance  of 
his  journey  than  where  he  was  to  make  his  next  stage ; he 
ploughed  and  sowed,  he  prayed  and  meditated,  he  studied,  he  wrote, 
he  taught — and  then  he  died  and  went  to  heaven.” 

So  primitive  were  the  virtues,  so  holy  and  self-denying  the  lives, 
we  shall  not  err  in  believing  of  the  original  monks  of  Leystone  ; but 
could  frail  humanity  long  endure  the  strain?  As  “fatness  and 
fleeces”  blessed  their  good  husbandry,  and  as  manors,  churches,  lands, 
tithes,  and  oblations  flowed  in  on  them,  the  proverbial  truth  appeared. 
“Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit  ;”our  professors 
of  poverty  grew  covetous,  and  then  decadence  inevitably  set  in.  No 
longer  climbing  heavenwards  by  arduous  steps,  prayer,  poverty, 
silence  ; no  longer  humbly  serving  each  other,  and  earning  their  living 
by  their  own  hands,  they  gave  the  rein  to  indolence  and  luxury.  Their 
austere  house  of  religion  became  a pleasant  club,  they  were  served  by 
lay  brethren,  and,  no  more  “ pover  cloysterers  ” condemned  “ upon  a 

1 Nothing  so  delicate  even  as  wheaten  bread.  They  were  probably  content 
with  bulmong,  meslin,  and  dragel — mixtures  of  oats  with  tares  or  peas,  oats  with 
rye,  and  oats  with  barley  respectively — which  Mr.  Gamier  tells  us  were  the 
common  kinds  of  bread  eaten  at  that  time  by  the  common  people. 
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book  . . . ahvay  to  powre,  Or  swynke  with  their  handes  and 
laboure,”  the  monks  now  fared  abroad  for  business  and  pleasure. 
With  wealth,  indeed,  business  had  multiplied  upon  their  hands, 
within  the  house  and  out  of  it.  Indoors,  the  machine  of  a great 
establishment  had  to  be  kept  going.  One  brother  looked  to  the 
repairs  of  the  buildings,  one  held  the  post  of  almoner,  another  was 
the  sacristan,  two  more  were  camerarius  and  cellerarius  respectively.1 
And  out  of  doors,  their  estate  business  was  so  onerous,  took  so  much 
time,  that  “ Unnethe  might  they  matins  say  for  counting  and  court 
holding.”  The  accounts  of  the  seneschal,  or  else  of  the  bailiffs,  if  a 
brother  acted  as  seneschal,  had  to  be  examined  and  audited  ; wool 
had  to  be  put  on  board  ship  and  despatched  to  market 2 ; rents,  too, 
had  to  be  collected  from  small  widely-scattered  tenants  ; and,  after 
1313,  there  were  the  tolls  to  take  of  a weekly  market  now  forgotten, 
and  of  a yearly  fair  which  still  is  held  in  autumn-time  on  Coldfair 
Green.  And  the  abbots  were  called  upon  to  take  part  in  local 
business  just  as  country  magnates  are  now.  In  1340,  for  instance, 
we  find  the  Abbot  of  Leystone  acting  as  assessor  at  Framlingham  to 
value  the  ninth  sheep  and  fleece  and  lamb  granted  by  Parliament  to 
King  Edward  III. 

Nor  did  the  canons  longer  mortify  their  inclination  for  pleasure ; 
“many  a deynte  hors”  had  Dan  Pers  and  Dan  Dominike,  who, 
“ whan  they  rood,  men  might  their  bridel  heer,  gyngle  in 
whistlying  wynd  so  cleer.”  Rights  of  free  warren  over  many 
parishes  belonged  to  the  Abbey  ; and  now  the  gay  canons  took  their 
disport  and  “ hunted  the  hare  hardily,”  for  they  “ loved  venerye.” 
Nor  did  they  longer  shrink  from  strictly  enforcing  their  sporting 
rights.  The  first  poacher,  indeed,  ever  prosecuted  by  an  English 
subject  was,  I think,  a certain  man  John,  who,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
thirteenth  centurjq  was  impleaded  by  the  then  Abbot  of  Leystone  for 
trespassing  and  driving  off  the  hares  from  his  manor.  The  monks 
seem  to  have  forgiven  him,  however,  for  five  years  afterwards  wre 

1 The  post  of  sacristan  was  one  of  trust,  but  how  much  more  so  that  of 
camerarius  ! His  duty  it  was  to  change  the  hay  in  his  brethren’s  beds,  and  have 
their  dormitory  cleaned  out  (query  on  the  1st  March)  once  a year  ! And  to  him 
they  looked  to  “make  flea  to  refraine  ” by  strawing  wormwood,  and  to  exorcise 
that  nocturnum  fcetidum  animal  which  Mr.  Norfolk  Howard’s  name  com- 
memorates. And  a yet  greater  and  more  august  officer  was  the  “ heygh  selerer.” 
He  kept  the  keys  of  the  liquor ; and  no  man  of  a surety  was  deferred  to  so  heartily 
as  he. 

2 The  Abbot  had  the  privilege — like  the  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Sibton,  a house 
also  on  the  Myssemeare,  higher  up  the  stream— of  selling  farm  produce, 
and  buying  goods  for  his  own  needs,  in  the  burgh  of  Ipswich,  free  of 
custom. 
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hear  of  John  again  as  farming  abbey  lands  in  this  adjoining  parish, 
Theberton,1  probably  the  present  Grange  Farm. 

All  this  while  our  canons’  abode  was  the  island  Abbey.  The 
industry  of  early  monks  had  vastly  improved  it.  They  made  a raised 
causey,  which  the  writer  has  traced,  across  the  mud  from  the  south 
shore  of  the  Myssemeare.  Round  their  isle,  too,  they  enclosed  a 
strip  of  foreshore,  encircled  it  with  a sea  wall  yet  existing,  and, 
pumping  dry  the  enclosure,  formed  what  Netherlanders  call  a 
“ polder.”  Nature,  moreover,  had  helped  them,  for  as  the  tides  each 
winter-time  undermined  the  sandy  headland  to  north  of  them,  the 
light  stuff  was  swept  to  southward  and  so  formed  a bar  across  the 
estuary.  North  of  the  isle,  the  scour  of  the  river  yet  kept  a mouth 
open  ; but  south  of  it,  in  the  direct  set  of  the  tide,  the  bar  became  a 
shingly  beach  ; and  then  the  monks  pumped  out  the  space  between 
beach  and  causey  and  so  gained  another  “ polder.” 

As,  however,  the  monks  rose  in  the  world  the  horizon  of  their 
views  extended.  To  “ proud  posscssioners,”  with  rents  from  thirty 
parishes,  what  were  a few  poor  acres  of  marsh  land  ? The  lowly  old 
church,  too,  how  unworthy  now  of  their  opulence  ! And  the  mean 
cells,  intended  for  poor  ascetics,  how  unmeet  to  lodge  my  lords  the 
canons  ! 2 Contrasting  the  regal  abbeys  of  St.  Benet-at-Hulm  and 
St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  our  monks  thought  scorn  of  their  own  humble 
house  on  the  remote  island. 

Then,  on  a day  a lurid  cloud  hid  the  heavens,  and  a dread 
plague  desolated  the  land — the  terrible  Black  Death.  Of  every  two 
human  beings  alive  throughout  East  Anglia  one  died.  Two-thirds 
of  all  the  parish  priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  perished.  A short 
respite,  and  England  was  again  smitten  by  the  angel  of  pestilence. 
Our  monks  looked  out  from  their  damp  cells  oyer  the  steaming 
swamps  and  fetid  mud  of  the  Myssemeare,  and  besought  heaven 
for  deliverance.  And  their  prayers,  it  seemed,  were  answered ; for, 
just  at  that  juncture,  Robert,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  their  then  patron, 
offered  to  build  for  them  a new  abbey. 

It  is  common  observation  that  for  the  later-built  convents  the 
choicest  sites  were  generally  selected.  Our  canons  had  not  far  to 
seek  ; no  lack  was  there  within  their  own  manor  of  “ healthful  and 
pleasant  situations  for  their  seemly  houses.”  A new  abbey  soon 
rose,  two  miles  or  so  inland  from  the  old  fane,  and  near  a road  — 
which  still  exists — much  travelled  then  by  “ seekers  of  hallows.’ 

1 Formerly  spelt  “ Tibberton,”  which  is  said  to  mean  (though  I do  not  know 
its  derivation)  “ Holy  town.” 

2 “ My  lord  monk.” — Prologue  to  Monk's  Tale . 
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Much  of  that  road  is  yet  a “wikkede  weye”  even  in  summer- 
time. Then  probably  it  was  all  of  it  and  all  the  year  round  “ deep, 
noyous,  foul,  and  therefore  jeopardous” ; and  a new  house  of  pious 
hospitality  would  doubtless  be  a welcome  boon  to  wayfarers : 
the  few  pilgrims  to  local  shrines,  as  the  holy  rood  of  Dunwich  and 
St.  Margaret  of  Southwold,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  stream  of 
“ Hermites  on  a heape  with  hoked  staves,”  who,  guided  by  the  starry 
galaxy,  “ wenten  to  Walsingham.” 

Of  this  second  abbey  no  description  or  picture  has  come  down 
to  us  ; it  did  not  exist  long,  not  one  generation.  That  it  was  built, 
and  that  in  1389  it  was  burned  down,  is  about  all  we  know  of  it.  A 
third  abbey  succeeded  it  on  the  same  site,  and  of  this  third  abbey  it 
is  that  the  ruins  are  yet  standing.  During  the  building  of  this  third 
abbey  the  monks  again  inhabited  their  original  convent  by  the  sea. 

How  much  the  fire  consumed  of  the  second  abbey  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  solid  masses  of  flint  and 
mortar  could  have  been  utterly  consumed.  It  is  likely,  in  fact,  that 
great  part  of  the  walls,  and  even  some  tracery  of  windows,  withstood 
the  flames  ; for  Decorated  work,  almost  out  of  fashion  at  the  date  ot 
the  rebuilding — though  indeed  it  may  have  been  copied  or  restored — 
is  traceable  in  the  now  existing  ruins. 

That  the  third  abbey  was  not  less  magnificent  than  the  second  is 
probable.  Money  would  not  have  been  wanting  ; for  donors  were 
zealous,  as  Sir  H.  Spelman  quaintly  says,  to  offer,  “ like  Abel,  their 
best  to  God.”  The  ground  plan  was  perhaps  little  altered.  The 
church  now  in  ruins  is  168  feet  long — 16  feet  longer  than  is  Oxford 
Cathedral.  The  east  end  yet  remains,  with  fine  flint-work,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Suffolk  churches,  on  its  exterior  ; and  the  opening  of 
a grand  east  window,  and  the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  of  both  the 
choir  aisles,  and  of  the  two  transepts,  are  yet  standing.  The  nave  is 
gone.  South  of  where  the  nave  was,  walls  yet  enclose  the  ancient 
cloister  garth  ; and  south  of  that  again  yet  stand  the  walls,  and  the 
perfect  west  end  pierced  by  a fine  window,  of  a noble  refectory. 
There  is,  besides,  a great  mass  of  ruin  of  what  was  probably  a 
vaulted  guest  chamber,  of  the  monastic  offices,  and  the  abbots’ 
lodgings  ; and  not  far  off,  to  the  north-west,  are  more  crumbling 
remains — ruins  of  the  stabling  and  farm  buildings  which,  patched  up 
now,  are  put  to  their  old  use  by  a modern  farmer. 

A sadder  sight  by  far  than  the  older  ruins  is  this  desecrated  abbey. 
Of  Glanvil’s  church — a humble  fane  but  fifteen  by  seven  of  the 
writer’s  paces — only  four  rude-built,  time-worn  walls  are  left ; yet 
the  reverend  age  of  it  and  its  pathetic  lonesomeness,  between  sea 
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and  marshes,  are  very  impressive  ; no  false  note  jars  upon  one  there. 
But  here  how  different ! In  the  midst  of  these  ruins  stands  a smug 
modern  farm-house ; the  once  noble  and  lofty  church  is  now  a 
bullock  yard;  in  the  refectory,  where  the  monks  met  at  meals, 

“ their  eyes  on  the  table,  their  ears  with  the  reader,  their  hearts  with 
God,”  hogs  now  wallow ; and  the  once  hallowed  ground  whereto 
holy  men  resorted  to  muse  upon  life’s  mysteries  among  their 
brethren’s  graves,  is  profaned,  even  forgotten. 

Oules  doe  scrike  where  the  sweetest  hymmes 
Lately  were  songe  ; 

Toades  and  serpents  hold  their  dennes 
Where  the  palmers  did  throng. 

Sordid  is  the  aspect  of  a once  sacred  place.  Only  kindly  ivy  covers, 
at  all  seasons,  the  nakedness  of  its  desolation,  and  each  recurring 
spring  lights  up  the  grey  old  walls  with  cornices  of  wall-flowers. 
There  is  now  but  one  spot,  one  quiet  nook,  wherein  the  ancient 
peace  seems  to  linger.  Shut  in  by  the  crumbling  ruins  is  hidden  a 
garden,  where  sweet  herbs  grow,  and  flowers  bloom,  and  bees  gather 
honey.  It  was  the  central  cell  of  the  convent,  the  old  cloisters. 
Here  brethren  walked  and  catechised,  and  in  their  lighter  moods,  as 
Walter  de  Map  said,  “ chattered  together  like  parrots.”  Here 
novices  were  taught  the  traditions  of  their  community — -how,  when 
that  wicked  King,  who  “defiled  even  hell”  when  he  went  there,  brought 
the  Pope’s  interdict  upon  England,  and  church  bells  might  not  ring, 
priests  might  not  minister,  and  corpses  lay  on  the  ground  unburied,  this 
house  had  the  high  privilege  still  to  celebrate  Mass  in  their  conventual 
church ; how  that  they  could  freely  elect  their  own  abbots ; and 
how  that,  during  vacancies  of  the  abbot’s  office,  no  lord  might  touch 
their  temporalities ; and  how  they  were  not  liable  for  corrodies  to 
any  king’s  servants  or  founders’  kin,  nor  for  pensions  to  unbeneficed 
king’s  chaplains,  as  were  other  convents. 

And  the  talk  of  the  older  monks,  good  gardeners  and  farmers  as 
they  were,  would  wander  to  horticulture  and  husbandry.  Could 
not  the  art  of  growing  other  “sauce ’’than  leeks,  onions,  broad  beans, 
and  cabbages — such  toothsome  esculents,  for  example,  as  lettuces, 
spinach,  carrots,  beetroot,  turnips,  even  rhubarb — be  brought  to 
England  from  the  Continent  ? And,  no  doubt,  the  prices  of  farm 
produce,  wool,  corn,  live  and  dead  stock,  would  be  duly  descanted 
on.  In  1390  wool  had  been  low — its  export  being  forbidden — three 
shillings  two  shillings,  and  even  twenty-pence  the  stone.  Of  wheat 
the  price  jumped  up  and  down  amazingly.  In  1435,  example, 
after  a wet  harvest  it  fetched  famine  prices  : £1,  at  some  markets 
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even  £i.  6s.  Sd.,  say  at  the  present  value  of  money  from  6 
to  jQ 21  the  quarter  ; the  next  year  it  fell  to  55'.  4 d.}  or  say  ^4  ! 
Horses  seem  not  to  have  been  dear;  in  1425,  when  wheat  was  at 
4s.  the  quarter,  the  Prior  of  Burcester,  a house  in  Oxfordshire, 
bought  for  j£i.  6s.  Sd.  a bay  horse  for  his  own  stable.  And  farming 
tools  were  cheap  ; a plough,  then  not  an  elaborate  implement,  could 
be  had  for  10//.  But  labour,  on  the  other  hand,  was  high.  The 
monks  possibly  repented  having  freed  their  bondsmen,  when  now  a 
man  could  not  be  hired  for  less  than  a penny  a day  (say  eight  shillings  a 
week  in  our  money)  besides  his  food  and  drink,  which  was  no  “ peny 
ale”  indeed  . . . “ne  no  pece  of  bakoun”  ; he  would  have  “fresch 
flesch,  or  fischc  fryed  or  bake,”  all  of  the  best,  like  the  modern 
miner. 

And  for  cloister  debates  there  would  be  no  lack  of  topics  far  more 
exciting.  Not  the  King’s  foreign  wars,  perhaps — the  commonalty 
scarcely  heeded  them  till  Agincourt  resounded  through  the  land — 
but  home  questions  of  grave  moment  to  even  recluses  ; as  the  rise 
and  the  suppression  of  Lollardry.  Even  in  these  late  monkeries 
there  must  have  been  a few  earnest  Christians  who  held  Wyclif’s 
teaching  for  truth,  and  loathed  the  very  name  of  the  Statute  of 
Heretics.  And  again,  monks  there  were,  themselves  of  lowly  parent- 
age— serfs  perhaps  but  for  their  tonsure— who  felt  their  hearts  bleed 
for  the  folk  on  whose  behalf  John  Ball  “rang  his  bell  and  suffered.” 
Again,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  : our  monks  would  have  friends  in 
both  camps.  How  exciting  the  news,  as  in  the  see-saw  strife  each  side 
in  turn  came  uppermost.1  Later,  again,  when  Caxton  brought  over 
his  magic  instrument,  wrhat  a flutter  in  Monastic  Scriptoria  ! “ We 

must  root  out  printing  or  it  will  root  us  out ; ” and  they  said  sooth  ; 
the  printed  books,  as  a flight  of  angels,  winged  through  the  world  to 
conquer  for  Luther. 

Afterwards  came  a time  when  conventual  drones  grew  daily  more 
unpopular.  Charges  more  grave  than  of  mere  laziness  or  even  of 
mere  luxury  were  preferred  against  them,  and  were  not  refuted.  For 
some  two  hundred  years  visitation  had  succeeded  visitation,  but  ill- 
doing  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Moreover,  the  world  coveted 
the  wealth  of  the  convents,  so  vast,  and  so  useless,  as  it  was  now 
averred,  to  the  nation  ; and  former  suppressions  in  Henry  V.’s  time 
were  ominously  spoken  of ; the  air  was  full  of  mutterings,  presaging 

1 Not  that  the  Civil  War  much  affected  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 
Bishop  Fleetwood  observes  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1440  to  1460  the  price 
of  wheat  never  rose  higher  than  8i\,  “notwithstanding  swords  were  drawn 
between  York  and  Lancaster,  which  usually  cut  down  corn  as  well  as  men.” 
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storms  to  come.  Shrewd  abbots  and  priors  saw  the  tempest  brewing, 
and  shortened  sail  before  it  burst.  What  good  in  nursing  their 
incomes  for  future  spoilers’  benefit  ? Rents  were  no  object  now ; 
their  policy  was  to  get  leases  surrendered,  and  exact  round  sums  down, 
by  way  of  fine,  upon  each  renewal. 

In  1528  a black  cloud  rose  above  the  horizon.  Wolsey  procured 
a bull  from  Clement  VII.  for  the  suppression  of  some  small  neighbour 
houses — those  at  “Romboro”  and  “Bliborow”  among  them1 — 
wherewith  to  endow  his  new  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  ; thus 
proving,  as  old  Fuller  says,  “ that  those  religious  places  were  mortall 
which  hitherto  had  flourished  in  a seeming  destiny  ” ; and  thus, 
too,  reminding  Henry  VIII.  that,  as  “the  Cardinall  might  eat  up 
lean  convents,  he  himself  might  feed  on  the  fatter  ones  without 
danger  of  a sacrilegious  surfeit.” 

Soon  it  happened  that  the  Abbey  was  visited  by  three  royal  com- 
missioners, who,  it  was  said,  “ knew  the  message  they  were  sent  on, 
and  found  water  enough  to  drive  the  mill.”  And  then  their  report — 
the  Black  Book — was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons,  whose  stern 
cry — “ Down  with  them  ! ” — must  have  made  our  threatened  monks’ 
ears  tingle.  Close  upon  the  report  followed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
of  1536,  which  did  more  than  threaten  : it  dissolved  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  small  religious  houses  ! Not  even  the  bishops  now  favoured 
the  monks’  cause.  From  his  place  in  Convocation  Bishop  Fisher  of 
Rochester  had,  indeed,  urged  upon  his  brethren  that  the  spoliation  of 
the  lesser  houses  would  teach  the  King  the  way  to  dissolve  the  greater; 
and,  as  was  the  quaint  manner  then,  he  had  enforced  his  argument 
by  a fable  : “ An  ax,”  he  said,  “ which  wanted  an  handle,  came  upon  a 
time  unto  a wood,  making  his  moan  to  the  great  trees,  that  he 
wanted  a handle  to  work  withal,  and  for  that  cause  he  was  constrained 
to  sit  idle  ; therefore  he  made  it  his  request  to  them,  that  they  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  him  one  of  their  small  saplings  within  the  wood, 
to  make  him  a handle,  who,  mistrusting  no  guile,  granted  him  one  of 

1 There  are  but  scant  ruins  left  of  Blythburgh  Friory,  but  the  church  is  one  of 
the  finest  Perpendicular  churches  in  Suffolk,  and  the  place  “ is  memorable,”  as 
Weever  says,  “ for  that  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  together  with  his  eldest 
sonne  and  heire-apparent,  Ferminius,  were  here  buried,  both  slaine  in  a bloodye 
fierce  battail  by  Penda,  the  Mercian  king,  a Pagan. 

Penda  anone  his  hoste  with  hym  he  led, 

And  on  Anna  came  fyrst  with  mykle  pride, 

Kynge  of  East  Englondc  who*-  daughter  Egfryde  wed. 

And  slew  him.” 

Bede  says  that  Anna  was  a man  of  great  virtue.  His  bones,  and  those  of  his 
son,  were  removed  to  St.  Edmund’s  Bury. 
roL.  cclxxxi.  no.  1991. 
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their  smaller  trees  to  make  him  a handle.  But  now,  becoming  a 
compleat  ax,  he  fell  so  to  work  within  the  same  wood,  that  in  process 
of  time  there  was  neither  great  nor  small  tree  to  be  found  in  the 
place  where  the  wood  stood.”  “And  so,  my  lords,”  he  continued, 
“ if  you  grant  the  King  the  smaller  monasteries,  you  do  but  make 
him  a handle  whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  cut  down  all  the 
cedars  within  your  Libanus.  And  then  ye  may  thank  yourselves, 
after  ye  have  encreased  the  heavy  displeasure  of  Almighty  God  for  it.” 

Though  Fisher’s  parable  convinced  his  brethren  in  their  House  of 
Bishops,  yet  in  the  House  of  Lords  all  the  bishops  but  he  voted 
contrariwise  in  favour  of  spoliation.  One,  Stokesley  of  London, 
seems  to  have  remembered  the  parable,  but  it  had  ceased  to  influence 
him.  “These  lesser  houses,”  said  he,  “are  as  thorns,  soon  plucked 
up  ; the  great  abbeys  are  like  putrified  oaks,  yet  they  must  needs 
follow.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Four  years  later  the  greater  abbeys  did 
follow.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  monks  (there  had  been  more  in  better 
times)  were  turned  into  the  cold  out  of  Leystone  Abbey.  Painful 
were  the  last  days  of  the  community.  Commissioners  again  came 
from  the  King,  and  seized  for  his  Highness  all  the  jewels,  plate,  and 
church  ornaments.  A heartless  sale  ensued  of  time-honoured  and 
treasured  belongings,  and  then  the  brethren  were  driven  from  their 
home,  amid  the  jeers,  or  at  best  the  indifference,  of  a coarse  crowd, 
many  of  whom,  may  be,  their  alms  had  daily  fed. 

No  less  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-one  convents  were  cleared 
of  their  inhabitants  ; and  how  the  poor  deprived  monks  and  nuns 
fared  God  only  knows.  That  many  had  laid  up  for  that  ill  day  is 
probable,  and  grateful  old  tenants  may  have  sheltered  a few ; for,  what- 
ever had  been  the  monks’  shortcomings,  they  had  ever  stood  “between 
the  poor  man  and  the  devil,”  and  “a  good  living  under  the  crook  ” 
was  a proverb. 1 * * * What  little  they  had  salvaged,  howrever,  could  not,  more 

1 “There  was  no  person,'5  says  a contemporary  writer  (Cole  MS.,  vol.  xii., 

The  Fall  of  Religious  Houses),  “ that  came  to  them  (the  monks)  heavy  or  sad 
for  any  cause  that  went  away  comfortless  ; they  never  revenged  them  of  any 
injury,  but  were  content  to  forgive  it  freely  or  upon  submission  ; and  if  the  price 

of  corn  had  begun  to  start  up  in  the  market,  they  made  thereunto  with  wain  loads 
of  corn  and  sold  it  under  the  market  to  poor  people,  to  the  end  to  bring  down 

the  price  thereof.5’  Those  who  lacked  seed,  corn,  or  bread  went  as  a matter 
of  course  to  the  monastery,  and  borrowed  them  till  such  time  (after  harvest, 
generally)  that  they  could  repay  them.  If  a poor  man’s  ox  or  horse  died  he 
obtained  another  on  easy  credit  from  the  monks.  If  he  required  help  to  start 
him  in  a married  life,  he  got  it  from  the  Abbey.  “Thus,”  adds  the  chronicler, 

“they  fulfilled  the  works  of  charity  in  all  the  country  round  about  them” 
(Gamier,  Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry). 
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than  could  hospitality,  last  for  ever;  and  their  pensions  were  pit- 
tances. They  were,  moreover,  under  disabilities  compared  with  other 
citizens,  for  the  law  did  not  cease  to  regard  them  as  religious,  and 
so  incapable  of  inheriting  land  and  of  marriage.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, indeed,  enabled  them  to  purchase  landed  property,  but  it 
failed  to  provide  them  with  purchase-money ; nor  did  it,  as  Lord 
Herbert  said,  “ make  amends  for  their  loss  of  maintenance.” 

So  much  for  the  canons  of  Glanvil’s  foundation  ; they  are  dis- 
persed abroad,  their  story  is  ended.  But  the  fabric  of  their  last  home, 
the  third  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  was  left  standing,  and  what  has  since 
become  of  it  remains  now  to  be  related. 

The  royal  command  was,  in  all  cases,  to  “ pull  down  to  the  ground 
the  walls  of  the  churches,  steeples,  cloisters,  frateries,  dorters,1 
chapter-houses,  and  all  other  houses,  saving  those  necessary  for 
farmers  ” ; and  faithfully,  too  faithfully  alas  ! was  it  obeyed. 
Abbeys  throughout  England  were  given  to  pillage  ; and  the  mean 
folk  gathered  so  greedily  about  their  prey  that  so  long  as  “ door, 
window,  iron,  glass,  or  lead  remained  to  be  plundered,  the  raingeing 
rabblements  of  rascals”  could  hardly  be  driven  away.  As  it  was 
written  of  another  abbey  of  East  Anglia,  “it  would  have  made  a 
heart  of  flint  to  melt  ” to  see  how  “ every  person  bent  himself  to 
filch  and  spoil  what  he  could.”  The  bells  were  all  pulled  down, 
and  then  “ what  tearing  up  of  lead,  and  plucking  up  of  boards  and 
throwing  down  of  sparres  ! ” One  can  see  the  spoilers  tearing  up 
“ the  seats  in  the  choir,  and  melting  the  lead  there  withall,  till 
all  things  of  value  were  spoiled,  carried  away,  and  defaced  to  the 
uttermost.” 

Not  much  of  either  the  abbey  which  Glanvil  built  or  of  this  third 
abbey  seems  to  have  been  thought  “ necessary  for  farmers,”  for  little 
was  preserved.  The  old  house  by  the  sea  had  been,  before  the 
suppression,  deserted  by  the  brethren  2 ; indeed,  the  time-worn  pile 
may  then,  after  three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  years  of  life,  have  lapsed 
into  ruin,  the  later  monks,  no  future  before  them,  having  perhaps 
grudged  the  cost  of  repairing  it.  All  we  know  is  that  walls  and  roof 
enough  were  yet  standing  to  shelter  a hermit.  That  holy  man  had 
ruled  the  Abbey  of  Leystone  as  its  Abbot.  Whether,  foreseeing  a 
crisis,  he  shrank  from  facing  it,  we  cannot  tell ; but  there  is  evidence 
— the  chronicle  in  MS.  of  Butley  Priory — that  (Englishing  the 
Latin  original)  “in  1531  John  Grene,  of  his  own  will  relinquishing 

1 Common  sleeping  rooms. 

2 Not  for  long,  however — at  least,  so  the  writer  thinks— as  legacies  to  the 
“ old  abbey  ” up  to  the  year  1516  are  upon  record. 
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his  abbacy,  was  consecrated  a hermit  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
old  convent  near  the  sea.”  1 

Of  the  great  third  abbey  little  was  left  by  the  spoilers  besides  its 
walls — a mine  for  future  highway  surveyors.  And  one,  then  newly- 
built,  red-brick  tower  was  spared,  because,  perhaps,  the  brickwork  was 
not  saleable.  It  seems  to  have  survived  entire  till  1703,  for  in  the 
accounts  of  that  year  of  the  owner’s  bailiff  we  find:  “ Paid  for  7 days’ 
workes  of  3 men  to  take  down  part  of  the  Tower,  and  to  clean  the 
bricks,  jQi,  &s”  The  lower  part  of  the  picturesque  Tudor  tower,2 
left  after  the  “ 7 days’  workes,”  is  standing  to  this  day. 

There  was  an  old  proverb,  “ A convent  without  a library  is  like  a 
castle  without  an  armoury.”  What  would  one  not  give  now  for  the 
lost  and  destroyed  monastic  books  and  manuscripts  ? Monks  had 
of  old  been  accused  of  mutilating  classical  works,  and,  when  parch- 
ment was  dear,  of  erasing  old  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  to 
transcribe  lives  of  saints  on  the  vellum  ; but  the  loss  now  was  far 
more  serious.  True,  Leland,  by  the  King’s  orders,  “ did  conserve 
many  good  authors,  the  which  otherwise  had  been  lyke  to  have 
perished,  to  no  small  incommoditie  of  good  letters  ” ; “ but  great  pity 
it  was,”  as  Strype  laments,  that,  Leland’s  care  notwithstanding,  “ most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  histories,  and  writings  of  learned  British 
and  Saxon  authors  were  lost.  Libraries  were  sold  by  mercenary  men 
for  anything  they  could  get,  in  that  confusion  and  devastation  of 
religious  houses.”  Bale  says  a merchant  bought  two  noble  libraries 
for  40J.,  and  used  the  books  for  waste  paper  ; and  that  many  pur- 
chasers of  “ superstitious  mansions  reserved  of  these,  library  books, 
some  to  serve  their  jakes,  some  to  scour  the  candlesticks,  and  some 
to  rub  their  boots.  Some  they  sold  to  the  grocer  and  soapseller,  and 
some  they  sent  over  the  sea  to  the  bookbinders,  not  in  small  numbers, 
but  at  times  whole  ships  full.”  Most  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  abbeys 

1 There  is  likewise  a tradition  that,  years  after  the  suppression,  Grene  was 
interred  in  the  old  burial  garth  between  the  marshes  and  the  sea.  His  successor, 
Abbot  Carleton,  was  the  last  Abbot  of  Leystone.  He  signed  the  deed  of 
surrender,  but,  be  it  recorded  to  his  credit,  he  seems  to  have  been  forced,  not 
bribed,  to  commit  that  iniquity.  The  Prior  of  GlanviPs  other  foundation  at 
Lutley  was  made  (the  first  and  last)  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Ipswich  ; but  Carleton, 
in  compensation  for  his  great  abbacy,  was  awarded  only  the  poor  pension  of  ^20 
a year.  We  hear  of  him  as  yet  alive  in  1553. 

2 It  is  strange  that,  although  brick-building  had  long  been  practised  in  North 
Germany,  and  had  attained  a high  degree  of  practical  and  artistic  excellence— the 
grand  old  gates  at  Neu  Brandenburg,  for  example— the  art  (lost  since  Roman 
times)  was  not  revived  in  England  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  use  of  English-made  bricks  was  not  general  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
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shared  the  same  fate — “ little  by  little  by  fraudulent  means  pilfered 
and  sold  away  . . . records  of  revenues  and  rated  particulars  . . . 
stolne  and  lost  by  negligence,  and  some  lent  upon  small  gages,  and 
so  forgotten  and  not  redelivered.” 

But,  above  all  deplorable,  is  the  national  loss  of  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  abbeys,  consecrated,  as  it  all  was,  to  religion  and  charity ; 
wealth  which  neither  Wolsey,  nor  Latimer,  nor  yet  Thomas  Cromwell 
would  ever  have  confiscated  had  it  not  been  for  that  greedy  tyrant 
Henry  VIII.,  but  would  have  applied,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  had  been  dedicated  by  the  original  donors.1 

Would  that  we  had  done  what  was  done  in  Germany  at  the 
Reformation.  There,  in  all  the  Protestant  States,  were  founded  hos- 
pitals and  universities  ; the  incomes  of  parish  clergy  were  augmented, 
and  country  schools  were  assisted.  Many  convents  were  even  pre- 
served as  convents,  only  adapted  to  Protestant  principles.  Poor 
Lutheran  ladies,  successors  of  Catholic  nuns,  yet  live  in  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  are  yet  supported  by  the  old  endowments.  One 
cannot  look  at  our  ruined  cloisters,  and  remember  the  calm  retreats 
at,  for  example,  Liineburg,  or  Liibeck,  or  Malchow,  without  execrating 
that  “advocate  and  kinsman  of  the  poor”  forsooth,  Henry  VIII. 

The  estates  of  Leystone  Abbey  fell  to  the  share  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  He  was  that  despoiler  of  twenty  monasteries  on 
whom,  it  was  said,  fell  the  Papal  curse  fulminated  against  all  those 
sacrilegious  who  said  “ Let  us  possess  by  inheritance  the  sanctuaries 
of  God.”  An  appalling  anathema  it  was  for  human  lips  to  have 
uttered  : “ May  the  torments  of  perpetual  fire  be  their  portion  and 
inheritance,  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  who  went  down  living 
into  hell  fire  ; with  Judas  and  Pilate,  Caiphas  and  Annas,  Simon 
Magus  and  Nero,  who  are  tormented  for  ever  in  torment  without 
end.  May  they  not  dwell  with  Christ,  neither  with  his  Saints,  nor 
have  communion  with  them  in  celestial  peace  ; but  dwell  with  the 
devil  amid  infernal  torments,  and  perish  for  evermore.  Cursed  be 
they  in  the  city.  Cursed  be  they  in  the  field.  Cursed  in  the  earth. 
Cursed  in  the  island.  Cursed  be  the  fruit  of  their  womb.  Cursed 
their  dwelling-place.  Cursed  their  going  out  and  entering  in. 
Cursed  be  they  wherever  they  may  abide.  May  God  send  them 
hunger  and  thirst,  chiding  and  reproof,  and  crush  them  in  all  their 

1 “ What  a terrible  crime  was  the  sequestration  of  all  this  wealth  ! No  wonder 
that  an  increasing  poor-rate  has  hung  round  our  necks  ever  since,  interfering  with 
our  agriculture  and  commerce,  weighing  us  down  in  competition  with  foreign 
producers,  a constant  source  of  riots  and  strikes ; the  curse,  in  fact,  of  an 
unexpiated  crime.” — Gamier,  Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry, 
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doings,  until  He  finally  root  them  out  of  the  earth.  May  the 
heavens  above  their  heads  be  as  brass,  and  the  earth  beneath  their 
feet  as  iron.  May  God  strike  them  with  imbecility,  blindness,  and 
madness  ; and  may  they  grope  at  mid-day  as  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  know  not  whither  to  direct  their  steps.  May  they  suffer 
from  calumny,  and  cruel  and  violent  oppression,  and  find  no 
deliverer.  May  their  carcases  be  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ; and  may  no  man  give  them  sepulture.  May 
a wicked  man  be  set  over  them,  and  Satan  stand  at  their  right  hand. 
May  all  these  curses  come  upon  them,  following  in  their  track  till 
they  overtake  and  seize  them,  and  they  perish  utterly.  Fiat  ! Fiat  ! 
Fiat!” 

This  Duke  married  four  wives,  and  had  many  children.  His  two 
last  surviving  sons  died  in  one  day  from  the  sweating  sickness. 
His  grand-daughter,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  her  husband,  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  In  two  generations  his  name  was  clean  put  out. 

H.  M.  DOUGHTY. 
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HORACE  IN  ENGLISH. 

ADMIRING  at  the  fact  that  for  two  and  a half  centuries  hardly 
a scholar  or  man  of  letters  had  lived  in  England  who  had  not 
once  or  oftener  in  his  life  been  moved  to  try  his  hand  at  a trans- 
lation from  Horace,  I was  long  ago  inspired,  in  the  days  of 
enthusiastic  youth,  to  compile  an  anthology  of  these  fugitive  efforts. 
It  was  not  a bad  book,  nor  an  uninteresting,  though  I say  it,  and 
I am  an  unprejudiced  judge,  for  it  brought  me  in  nothing — my 
publisher,  with  unnecessary  prolixity,  being  careful  to  demonstrate  to 
me  the  exact  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  he  had  lost  by 
the  venture.  There  is  very  little  originality  among  publishers. 
When  Thomas  Drant,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  took  his  version  of 
the  “Epistles  and  Satires  ” to  a printer  in  the  year  1567,  that  astute 
person  remarked,  “though  your  boke  be  wyse  and  ful  of  learnyng, 
yet  peradventure  it  wyl  not  be  saleable  ; signifying,  indeed,  that  flim- 
flames  and  guegawes,  be  they  never  so  sleight  and  slender,  are  sooner 
rapte  up  thenne  those  which  be  lettered  and  darkly  makings.” 
My  publisher  said  much  the  same  in  other  words.  And  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  Dr.  Drant’s  printer  was  able,  in  his  return 
of  the  sales,  to  justify  his  preconceived  opinion  even  as  my  friend 
was.  The  world,  in  Drant’s  day,  curiously  enough,  thought 
little  of  Horace.  His  popularity  in  England  was  still  to  make,  and 
the  learned  Prebendary  was  well-nigh  alone  in  his  admiration. 
Indeed,  Stanyhurst,  the  eccentric,  whose  translation  of  two  books 
of  the  “ AEneid,”  full  of  the  slang  of  the  Middle  Ages,  well  earned  for 
their  author  Southey’s  compliment  of  “ the  common  sewer  of  the 
language,”  thought,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  “ most 
considerable”  of  the  Latin  poets  were  Virgil  and  Ovid,  while 
Horace  came  in  with  Ennius  among  “ the  rabblement.”  Here  and 
there,  however,  in  the  collections  of  lyric  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan 
times,  one  may  come  across  an  unacknowledged  version  of  an  ode  of 
Horace.  In  Tottel’s  “ Miscellany  ” there  is  an  anonymous  rendering 
of  Ode  VII.,  Book  IV.,  “Diffugere  nives,”  in  fourteen-syllabi ed  verse  : 
The  winter  with  his  griesly  stormes  ne  lenger  dare  abide, 

The  plesante  grasse,  with  lusty  grecne,  the  earthe  hath  newly  dide, 

The  trees  have  leaves,  ye  bowes  don  spred,  new  changed  is  ye  yere, 

The  water  brokes  are  cleane  sonke  down,  the  pleasant  bankes  appeare,  &c. 
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It  is  a pleasant  poem,  though  diffuse  as  a translation,  and  it  is  not 
Horace  ; nor  indeed,  is  any  one  of  the  three  versions  of  the  Ode  to 
Licinius,  one  by  Surrey,  which  appear  in  the  same  book.  Why  did 
they  so  admire  the  Ode  to  Licinius  in  those  days?  Sidney  trans- 
lated it ; it  was  his  only  translation  from  Horace,  for  which,  taking 
into  account  its  jaw-breaking  qualities,  one  may  be  properly  thankful. 
Another  poet,  in  another  age,  the  highly-respectable  Cowper,  made 
a version  of  it,  with  a pious  reflection  at  the  end  : 

Sweet  moralist ! Afloat  on  life’s  rough  sea, 

The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee,  &c. 

Besides  Cowper,  the  only  other  translator  who  seems  to  have  used 
Horace  as  a means  of  “ improving  the  occasion  ” was  his  antipodes 
* — Samuel  Boyse—  whose  versions  breathe  a spirit  of  humble  devotion. 
He  wrote  “ The  Deity,”  which  Fielding  said  was  not  a bad  poem, 
and  he  was  in  essentials  about  as  mean  and  contemptible  a scoundrel 
as  ever  escaped  hanging  ; he  swindled  his  benefactors,  lived  on  his 
wife’s  dishonour,  and  died  of  drink  and  debauchery  in  a ditch  or  a 
sponging-house. 

Jasper  Hey  wood  is  among  the  earlier  of  Horace’s  imitators.  In 
“ The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,”  ed.  1580,  occurs  a fairly  close 
rendering  in  fourteen-syllable  verse,  as  usual,  of  the  10th  Ode  of 
Book  II.  : 

Amid  the  vale  the  slender  shrubbe  is  hid  from  all  mishap, 

When  taller  tree  that  standes  aloft  is  rent  with  thunder  clappe ; 

The  turret  tops  which  touch  the  clouds  are  bent  with  every  blast, 

Soon  shivered  are  their  stones  with  storms  and  quickly  overcast. 

That  the  poets  have  proved  generally  among  the  worst  trans- 
lators is  curious,  but  not  beyond  explanation.  Dry  den  took  hold  of 
several  of  the  odes,  paraphrased  them,  and  turned  them  into  stately 
sonorous  verse — magnificent,  but  not  Horace.  Cowley,  too,  em- 
broidered his  own  conceits  upon  his  original,  until  one  lost  sight  of 
the  latter  altogether.  What  can  one  think  of  his  making  Pyrrha’s 
credulous  lover  “ trust  the  faithless  April  of  her  May  ” ? Milton, 
whose  literalness  is  somewhat  painful,  would  have  scorned  such 
irregular  proceeding.  Leigh  Hunt  essayed  a version  of  the  same 
ode  to  Pyrrha,  so  did  Thomas  Hood,  junr.  How  should  one  render 
“ simplex  munditiis  ” ? Here  are  three  versions  for  choice  : 

Plain  in  thy  neatness — Milton. 

With  unconcern  so  exquisite — Leigh  Hunt. 

In  cunning  carelessnesses — Thomas  Hood. 

Herrick  had  a pleasant  way,  all  his  own,  of  dovetailing  parts 
of  the  odes  into  his  poems.  Thus  he  addresses  his  “ peculiar  friend, 
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Mr.  John  Wickes,”  under  the  name  of  Posthumus,  beginning  properly 
enough  : 

Ah,  Posthumus  ! our  years  hence  flye. 

And  leave  no  sound  : nor  piety, 

Or  prayers,  or  vow, 

Can  keep  the  wrinkle  from  the  brow  : 

But  we  must  on, 

As  Fate  doth  lead  or  draw  us.  None, 

None,  Posthumus,  could  e’er  decline 
The  doom  of  cruel  Proserpine.1 

Presently  we  recognise  parts  of  the  Ode  to  Torquatus,  and  then 
“Non  ebur  neque  aureum,”  with  a good  deal  more  that  is  pure 
Herrick,  as,  indeed,  most  of  it  seems. 

Herrick  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  English  trans- 
lator of  the  “ Carmen  Amaboeum,”  which  is  said,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  have  been  the  most  often  translated  or  imitated  poem  in  the 
world.  His  is  a good  version,  hardly,  if  at  all,  second  to  Atterbury’s. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  translation  of  this  ode,  made  many  years  ago,  has 
hardly  been  matched  by  his  later  efforts.  Of  the  many  imitations  of 
the  famous  lovers’  dialogue,  the  most  quaint  is  found  among  the 
fugitive  poems  collected  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  It  is  a dialogue 
between  God  and  the  Soul,  and  runs  thus  : 

Soul  : Whilst  my  soul’s  eye  beheld  no  light 

But  what  stream’d  from  Thy  gracious  sight, 

To  me  the  world’s  greatest  king 
Seem’d  but  some  little  vulgar  thing. 


1 “To  My  Old  Friend  Posthumus,”  by  the  late  Frederick  Locker-Lampson, 
is  a free  and  modern,  but  beautiful,  imitation  of  this  ode  : 

My  Friend,  our  few  remaining  years 
Are  hasting  to  an  end, 

They  glide  away,  and  lines  are  here 
That  time  can  never  mend  ; 

Thy  blameless  life  avails  thee  not, — 

My  Friend,  my  dear  old  Friend  ! 

Alas  for  love  ! this  peaceful  home  ! 

The  darling  at  my  knee  ! 

My  own  dear  wife  ! Thyself,  old  Friend  ! 

And  must  it  come  to  me, 

That  any  face  shall  fill  my  place 
Unknown  to  them  and  thee? 

Ay,  all  too  vainly  are  we  screen’d 
From  peril,  day  and  night  : 

Those  awful  rapids  must  be  shot, 

Our  shallop  will  be  sligh  : 

O pray  that  then  we  may  descry 
Some  cheering  beacon-light. 
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God  : Whilst  thou  prov’dst  pure  ; and  that  in  thee 
I could  glass  all  my  Deity  ; 

How  glad  did  I from  Heaven  depart 
To  find  a lodging  in  thy  heart. 

Soul  : Now  Fame  and  Greatness  bear  the  sway 
(’Tis  they  that  hold  my  prison’s  key), 

For  whom  my  soul  would  die,  might  she 
Leave  them  her  immortalitie. 

God  : I and  some  few  pure  souls  conspire, 

And  burn  both  in  a mutual  fire, 

For  whom  I’d  die  once  more,  ere  they 
Should  miss  of  Heaven’s  eternal  day. 

Soul  : But,  Lord  ! what  if  I turn  again, 

And  with  an  adamantine  chain 
Lock  me  to  Thee  ? What  if  I chase 
The  world  away  to  give  Thee  place  ? 

God  : Then,  though  these  souls  in  whom  I joy 
Are  seraphim,  thou  but  a toy, 

A foolish  toy,  yet  once  more  I 
Would  with  thee  live,  and  for  thee  die. 

The  opportunities  that  the  dialogue  form  of  this  ode  presented  to 
the  satirist  and  parodist  have  been  frequently  availed  of.  Rowe 
thus  immortalised  the  disagreement  and  reconciliation  between 
Congreve  and  the  elder  Tonson. 

Ton  son  remarks  : 

I’m  in  with  Captain  Vanbrugh  at  the  present, 

A most  sweet-natur’d  gentleman  and  pleasant, 

He  writes  your  comedies,  draws  schemes  and  models, 

And  builds  Duke’s  houses  upon  very  odd  hills  ; 

For  him,  so  much  I dote  on  him,  that  I, 

If  I was  sure  to  go  to  Heaven,  would  die. 

To  which  Congreve  rejoins  : 

Temple  and  Delaval  are  now  my  party, 

Men  that  are  ta,7n  Mercurio  both  quam  Marte  ; 

And  though  for  them  I scarce  shall  go  to  Heaven, 

Yet  I can  drink  with  them  six  nights  in  seven. 

In  the  “Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad,”  1785,  occurs  a dialogue 
between  a Certain  Personage  and  his  Minister  (George  III.  and 
Pitt).  These  curious  political  satires  took  the  form  of  a pretended 
review  of  an  imaginary  epic  poem.  The  first  of  them  was  published 
in  a London  newspaper  in  1784,  and  was  devoted  to  a criticism  -on 
Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Rolle.  Among  the  authors  were  Dr. 
Lawrence,  General  Fitzpatrick,  R.  Tickell,  Joseph  Richardson,  Lord 
John  Townshend,  George  Ellis,  Sir  R.  Adair,  General  Burgoyne, 
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Hare,  Reid,  Bate  Dudley,  Brummel,  Boscawen,  Pearce,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Fox  and  Horne  Tooke  figured  in  another  parody  of  the  “Carmen 
Amaboeum  ” in  the  poetry  of  the  “ Anti-Jacobin,”  which,  indeed,  con- 
tains many  imitations  of  Horace  by  Canning,  Frere,  George  Ellis, 
Lord  Morpeth,  &c.  George  Canning’s  version  of  the  Ode  to 
Bacchus  (XXV.,  Book  III.)  is  assumed  to  be  written  in  the  character 
of  Charles  Howard,  Eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  famous  toast, 
“ Our  Sovereign’s  health,  the  Majesty  of  the  People,”  was  proposed 
at  a banquet  given  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  on  Charles 
Fox’s  birthday,  January  24,  1798.  For  this  toast  the  Duke  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices. 

Whither,  O Bacchus,  in  thy  train, 

Dost  thou  transport  thy  votary’s  brain 
With  sudden  inspiration  ? 

Where  dost  thou  bid  me  quaff  my  wine, 

And  toast  new  measures  to  combine 
The  Great  and  Little  Nation  ? 

Say,  in  what  tavern  shall  I raise 
My  nightly  voice  in  Charley’s  praise, 

And  dream  of  future  glories, 

When  Fox  with  salutary  sway 
(Terror,  the  order  of  the  day), 

Shall  reign  o’er  King  and  Tories. 

My  nightly  feelings  must  have  way  ! 

A toast  I’ll  give— a thing  I’ll  say, 

As  yet  unsaid  by  any — 

“ Our  Sov’reign  Lord  ! ” let  those  who  doubt 
My  honest  meaning,  hear  me  out — 

“ His  Majesty — the  Many  ! ” 


Mortals  ! no  common  voice  you  hear  ! 
Militia  Colonel,  Premier  Peer, 
Lieutenant  of  a County  ! 

I speak  high  things  ! yet,  God  of  wine, 
For  thee,  I fear  not  to  resign 
These  gifts  of  Royal  bounty. 


James  and  Horace  Smith,  whose  “Rejected  Addresses”  consti- 
tutes their  chief  claim  to  immortality,  published  a brilliant  volume  of 
parodies  of  the  first  two  books  of  odes,  under  the  title  of  “ Horace 
in  London,”  in  1813.  These  had  originally  been  written  without  any 
regard  to  regularity  of  succession,  and  many  of  them  had  appeared 
in  monthly  publications.  The  book  is  scarce  now,  and  well-nigh 
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forgotten,  but  its  contents  do  no  discredit  to  the  authors  of  the 
ever-green  “ Addresses.”  For  an  example  : 

BRIGHTON  (Ode  IV.,  Book  I.). 

Now  fruitful  Autumn  lifts  his  sun-burnt  head, 

The  slighted  Park  few  cambric  muslins  whiten, 

The  dry  machines  revisit  Ocean’s  bed, 

And  Horace  quits  awhile  the  town  for  Brighton. 

The  cit  foregoes  his  box  at  Turnham  Green, 

To  pick  up  health  and  shells  with  Amphitrite, 

Pleasure’s  fair  daughters  trip  along  the  Steyne, 

Led  by  the  dame  the  Greeks  call  Amphitrite. 


Here  with  choice  food  earth  smiles  and  ocean  yawns, 
Intent  alike  to  please  the  London  glutton, 

This,  for  our  breakfast  proffers  shrimps  and  prawns, 
That,  for  our  dinner,  Southdown  lambs  and  mutton. 

Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  Death  impartial  reigns, 

Visits  alike  the  cot  and  the  Pavilion, 

And  for  a bribe  with  equal  scorn  disdains 
My  half  a crown,  and  Baring’s  half  a million. 

Alas  ! how  short  the  span  of  human  pride  ! 

Time  flies,  and  hope’s  romantic  schemes  are  undone  ; 
Cosweller’s  coach,  that  carries  four  inside, 

Waits  to  take  back  th’  unwilling  bard  to  London. 


Long  shalt  thou  laugh  thine  enemies  to  scorn, 

Proud  as  Phenicia,  queen  of  watering-places  ; 

Boys  yet  unbreech’d,  and  virgins  yet  unborn, 

On  thy  bleak  down  shall  tan  their  blooming  faces. 

Of  imitators  and  parodists  of  Horace  the  number  is  almost  past 
count.  It  would  be  “hardly  just  t6  colint  among  them  Andrew 
Marvel,  yet  his  “Horatian  Ode  upon  Cromwell’s  Return  from 
Ireland,”  though  no  imitation  of  any  one  particular  ode  of  Horace, 
does,  as  Archbishop  Trench  well  said,  “ give  a truer  idea  of  the  kind 
of  greatness  which  Horace  achieved  than,  so  far  as  I know,  could 
from  any  other  poem  in  the  language  be  obtained.” 

Christopher  Anstey,  the  witty  author  of  the  incomparable  “ New 
Bath  Guide,”  addressed  a clever  imitation  of  the  first  ode  to  Mr. 
John  Miller,  the  husband  of  a lady  who  had  established  a poetical 
coterie  at  her  villa  at  Batheaston.  Allan  Ramsay’s  “ Dalhousie  of  a 
High  Descent  ” will  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection. 

Imitations  have  been  made  in  dialect ; now  that  Scots  is  in  vogue  I 
may  seasonably  print  a stanza  of  an  ode  sent  me  in  MS.  long  since 
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by  a Glasgow  gentleman,  who  proposed  to  set  his  versions  to  popular 
tunes  and  sing  them  on  convivial  occasions  : 

See  hoo  Soracte’s  hoary  heid 

Stands  gleaming  white  wi’  driftit  snaw, 

While  forest  trees,  wi’  stentit  boughs, 

Uneithly  bear  their  load  ava  ; 

An’  burns,  that  oft  in  summer  time 
Hae  swirled  in  wimplin’  eddies  clear, 

A’  hushed  to  eerie  silence,  noo 
In  gloom  deplore  the  dyin’  year  ! 

But  pile  the  fire 
Wi’  faggots  higher, 

An’  bring  the  wine  four  towmonths  auld  ; 

While  sang  an’  mirth 
Ring  round  the  hearth, 

Wha  cares  a plack  for  frost  and  cauld  ? 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  in  past  days  been  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  many  imitations  and  translations  of  Horace.  It  is 
more  than  a century  and  a half  since — to  be  exact,  it  was  in  May 
1744— that  a fellow-contributor,  whose  sentiments  would  have 
delighted  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society,  eased  his  mind  with  the  follow- 
ing “counterblast  ” in  imitation  of  Epode  III.  : 

For  parricide,  that  worst  of  crimes. 

Hemlock’s  cold  draught,  in  ancient  times, 

Scarce  taught  the  rogue  repentance  ; 

But  had  tobacco  then  been  known, 

Its  burning  juices  swallow’d  down, 

Had  prov’d  a fitter  sentence. 

How  callous  are  the  lab’rer’s  jaws, 

Who  this  dire  weed  both  smokes  and  chaw5:, 

And  feasts  upon  the  venom  ! 

While  I by  chance  a taste  once  got 
That  so  inflam’d  my  mouth  and  throat, 

I thought  all  hell  was  in  ’em. 


This  was  the  charm  Medea  taught 
Her  dear  advent’rous  Argonaut, 

To  steal  the  Golden  Fleece  with  ; 

Down  bulls’  and  dragons’  gaping  throat 
A quid  he  threw,  which,  quick  as  thought, 
The  brutes  were  laid  at  peace  with. 

Under  the  blue  I’d  rather  live, 

And  the  sun’s  fiercest  rays  receive, 

How  apt  soe’er  to  burn  us  ; 

Hay,  Hercules’s  shirt  I’d  wear, 

Or  any  flame  much  sooner  bear, 

Than  a pipe’s  fiery  furnace. 
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Not  all  of  this  effusion  may  be  reprinted,  for  the  noble  zeal  of  my 
esteemed  fellow-contributor  has,  here  and  there,  betrayed  him  to  a 
plainness  of  speech  which  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  will  not,  nowa- 
days, sanction. 

Passing  from  parodists  and  imitators,  an  army  in  themselves,  the 
list  of  the  serious  translators  of  Horace  is  a stupendous  one,  and  in 
its  variety  amazing. 

There  are  in  the  catalogue  Sedley  the  frivolous  and  Johnson  the 
profound,  Bentley 

The  mighty  scholiast,  whose  unweary’d  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Maro’s  strains, 

and  Major  Whyte- Melville,  Milton  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Atterburyand 
Ralph  Bernal.  There  are  historians,  statesmen,  poets,  lawyers, 
scholars,  and  divines — Mitford,  Merivale,  Wrangham,  Trench, 
Porson,  Conington.  Among  the  laureates,  save  Ben  Jonson  and 
Dryden,  are  few  translators  of  Horace,  but  Pye  puts  in  a claim  for 
remembrance  where  others,  his  betters,  have  been  silent.  Warren 
Hastings,  coming  home  to  be  tried,  composed  on  board  the  East 
Indiaman,  a version  of  the  16th  Ode  of  Book  II.,  in  which,  with  prob- 
able sincerity  under  the  circumstances,  he  described  his  aspirations 
as  being — 

A state  above  the  fear  of  want  ; 

Domestic  love,  Heaven’s  choicest  grant, 

Health,  leisure,  peace,  and  ease. 

Thurlow,  who  was  not  as  wise  as  he  looked,  essayed  a rendering  of 
the  ode  to  Virgil.  Byron,  who  confessed  candidly  to  a hatred  of 
Horace,  left  a fragment  of  Ode  III.,  Book  III.,  “ Justum  ac  tenacem.” 
Lord  Lytton,  Charles  Stuart  Calverley,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  are 
as  well  remembered  among  recent  translators  as  Barton  Holyday, 
Fanshawe,  Hawkins,  and  Creech  were  among  the  earlier,  or  Francis, 
Duncombe,  and  Boscawen  among  those  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Candour  compels  the  admission  that,  unsatisfying  as  are  most  trans- 
lations, “ standard  versions,”  so  called,  are  usually  the  worst.  Some- 
times they  are  scholarly,  sometimes  they  are  not ; always  they  are 
tiresome.  Dr.  Francis’  well-meant  and  laboured  miles  of  verse  are 
as  depressing  as  the  new  humour.  Francis  averred  that  if  Bishop 
Atterbury  had  but  translated  more  than  two  of  the  odes,  he  himself 
would  never  have  undertaken  his  task.  One  regrets  Atterbury’s 
moderation  without  wondering  at  it,  for  the  popularity  of  his  two 
odes  was  in  his  century  so  remarkable  that  the  chances  of  a repetition 
of  his  success  were  but  slight.  Nobody  attempted  to  rival  his  famous 
Ode  to  Melpomene,  and  Francis  and  the  others  simply  lifted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  collections.  It  is  a spirited  poem,  and 
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for  the  advantage  of  Horace  lovers  of  a later  day  may  well  be 
quoted  : 

lie  on  whose  birth  the  lyric  Queen 
Of  numbers  smil’d,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 
First  in  the  fam’d  Olympic  race, 
lie  shall  not,  after  toils  of  war, 

And  humbling  haughty  monarch’s  pride, 

With  laurell’d  brows  conspicuous  far, 

To  Jove’s  Tarpeian  temple  ride. 

But  him,  the  streams  that  warbling  flow, 

Rich  Tibur’s  fertile  meads  along, 

And  shady  groves,  his  haunts,  shall  know 
The  master  of  th’  Aeolian  song. 

The  sons  of  Rome,  majestic  Rome  ! 

Have  plac’d  me  in  the  poet’s  choir, 

And  envy  now,  or  dead  or  dumb, 

Forbears  to  blame  what  they  admire. 

Goddess  of  the  sweet-sounding  lute  ! 

Which  thy  harmonious  touch  obeys  ; 

Who  can’st  the  finny  race,  though  mute, 

To  cygnets’  dying  accents  raise  ; 

Thy  gift  it  is,  that  all  with  ease, 

Me,  prince  of  Roman  lyrics  own  ; 

That  while  I live  my  numbers  please, 

If  pleasing  be  thy  gift  alone. 

It  has  been  a gentlemanlike  diversion — this  worrying  of  Horace 
— for  nigh  three  hundred  years.  At  last  there  are  signs  of  the  fashion 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  claim  credit  for 
its  revival.  Not  the  first  of  ex-Prime  Ministers,  he,  to  indulge  in  the 
diversion.  Does  nobody  remember  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  odes  ? 

Think  for  the  morrow  nought  : enjoy 

Each  day  the  boons  bestow’d  by  chance  ; 

Nor  rudely  spurn,  too  happy  boy, 

Or  love’s  delight,  or  joyous  dance. 

While  crabbed  age  is  far  away, 

Now  manly  sports  beseem  thy  years, 

And  whispers  soft,  at  close  of  day, 

How  sweetly  breath’d  in  willing  ears  ! 

And  tell-tale  laugh  of  merry  maid 
In  corner  hid  ; and  slender  wrist 
Of  bracelet  spoil’d,  or  ring  convey’d 
From  fingers  that  but  half  resist. 

Nor  should  Calverley  be  forgot.  Here  is  a fine  fragment  from 
the  Ode  to  Virgil  on  the  death  of  Quinctilius  : 

Unshamed,  unchecked  for  one  so  dear 

We  sorrow.  Lead  the  mournful  choir, 

Melpomene,  to  whom  thy  sire 
Gave  harp,  and  song-notes  liquid -clear  ! 
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Sleeps  he  the  sleep  that  knows  no  morn  ? 

Oh  Honour,  oh  twin-born  with  Right, 
Pure  Faith,  and  Truth  that  loves  the  light, 
When  shall  again  his  like  be  born  ? 


Were  sweeter  lute  than  Orpheus  given 
To  thee,  did  trees  thy  voice  obey  ; 

The  blood  revisits  not  the  clay 
Which  He,  with  lifted  wand,  hath  driven. 

Into  his  dark  assemblage,  who 

Unlocks  not  fate  to  mortal’s  prayer. 

Hard  lot ! yet  light  their  griefs  who  bear 
The  ills,  which  they  may  not  undo. 

Monuments,  perhaps,  after  all,  of  misdirected  ingenuity,  these 
collections,  for  “ to  catch  the  aroma  of  green  tea  ” is  a pursuit  not 
more  elusive  than  this  attempted  decanting  of  the  old  wine  of 
Mantua  into  British  bottles.  Still,  the'  pursuit  has  amused  many 
generations  not  unprofitably,  and  Horace,  for  our  comfort,  is  never  a 
whit  the  worse  for  it  all.  What  says  Austin  Dobson  ? 

Our  “ world  ” to-day’s  as  good  or  ill, 

As  cultured  (nearly), 

As  yours  was,  Horace  ! you  alone, 

Unmatched,  unmet,  we  have  not  known. 


CHARLES  COOPER. 
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A WEEK  IN  IRELAND. 


HE  associations  for  developing  travel  in  Ireland  are  deserving 


JL  of  all  praise  for  their  endeavours  to  draw  the  attention  of 
English  tourists  to  the  many  beauties  of  that  country.  By  this 
means  they  will  promote  and  foster  an  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  which  will  not  only  be  helpful  in  breaking  down  barriers 
which  have  stood  far  too  long,  but  will  open  up  to  the  ordinary 
tourist  a country  which  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  must  be  seen. 

When  looking  about  for  an  answer  to  the  yearly  question,  “ Where 
shall  we  spend  our  holiday?  ” the  reply  at  once  came,  “ Why  not  spend 
a wreek  in  Ireland  ? ” and  a week  in  Ireland  we  have  had — a week  so 
full  of  new  impressions  and  picturesque  beauties  as  we  shall  never 
expect  to  get  again. 

Starting  on  our  journey  by  the  best  of  all  railways,  the  London  and 
North-Western  from  Euston,  we  pass  rapidly  through  educational 
Rugby  and  dirty  Stafford,  on  to  busy  Crewe  and  the  old  city  of 
Chester ; leaving  here  we  pass  Hawarden,  and  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dee,  on  by  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  and  across  the  wondrous 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  to  Holyhead.  Here  we  embark  for 
Dublin,  which  with  fair  weather  and  a good  steamer  is  reached  in  about 
five  hours.  We  arrive  in  Dublin  at  the  time  when  twilight  is  fast  deepen- 
ing into  night,  and  get  as  quickly  as  possible  to  our  hotel.  In  doing 
so  we  get  our  first  impression  of  an  Irish  jaunting  car  ; this  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  as  upon  arriving  at  our  destination  we  found 
ourselves  and  our  luggage  almost  inextricably  mixed.  In  the  morning 
we  have  a look  round  Duolin,  first  visiting  Trinity  College  with  its 
many  historic  associations,  the  Old  Parliament  House,  O’Connell’s 
Bridge  and  Monument,  Nelson’s  Pillar,  all  of  which  proved  most 
interesting  ; then,  with  characteristic  perseverance,  we  again  take 
a car  and  drive  round  Phoenix  Park — a distance  of  nearly  eight 
miles.  Here  standing  out  in  bold  relief  is  the  imposing  Wellington 
testimonial  column,  205  feet  high,  reported  to  be  the  highest  obelisk 
memorial  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Viceregal  and  the  Chief 
Secretary’s  lodges  arc  of  great  interest,  but  naturally  the  centre  of 
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interest  is  the  now  historic  spot  on  which  the  unfortunate  murder  of 
1882  took  place  ; this  is  marked  by  two  crosses  cut  in  the  ground  upon 
which  the  victims  fell. 

Without  much  hurry  we  catch  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
express  to  Killarney — and  here  a good  word  may  be  said  for  the 
Irish  railways.  Throughout  our  journey  the  trains  were  punctual 
both  in  starting  and  arriving,  the  speed  was  well  maintained,  and  the 
officials  were  always  courteous  and  obliging.  In  some  particulars 
they  have  better  arrangements  than  in  England,  and  to  anyone  who 
has  not  visited  Ireland  for  some  years,  the  improvement  must  be 
most  marked.  From  the  train  we  obtained  occasional  glimpses  of 
some  phases  of  Irish  life  ; these  bring  forcibly  home  the  miserable 
conditions  which  surround  the  peasants  of  Ireland.  The  peat  bogs 
are  numerous  on  all  sides,  and  occasionally  we  obtain  a glimpse  of  a 
hut,  carved  out  of  the  peat.  This  must  be  the  lowest  habitation 
possible  ; but  on  all  sides  you  see  huts  which  it  would  almost  be  an 
ins.ult  to  use  as  outhouses  or  pigstyes. 

As  we  near  Killarney  the  Blackwater  is  crossed,  and  the  Tomies 
mountains  come  in  sight,  the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks  towering  above 
them,  while  the  Mangerton  mountain,  2,756  feet  high,  is  seen  to  the 
left. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a train,  Killarney  station  presents  a most 
animated  appearance,  with  its  row  of  jaunting  cars  ; here,  too,  the 
sweet  musical  tones  of  the  Irish  brogue  are  heard  at  their  best. 
While  driving  to  one  of  the  hotels  we  hear  an  Irishism  which  is  worth 
recording.  Our  driver,  noticing  a hole  in  the  road,  turned  his  head  and 
said,  “Och  ! We  are  coming  to  a hole  in  the  road ; you  had  better  stay 
where  you  are.”  This  was  to  warn  us  of  the  fact  that  unless  we  held 
on  there  was  a possibility  of  our  being  pitched  into  the  road,  a 
frequent  occurrence  to  the  uninitiated  when  turning  a corner.  The 
choice  of  an  hotel  can  easily  be  made  at  Killarney,  for  there  are  not 
many.  We  found  Graham’s  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  very  central, 
although  many  people  would  prefer  one  in  the  district,  as  the  town 
itself  is  not  only  a disgrace  to  Ireland,  but  it  strikes  the  visitor  who 
has  heard  so  much  of  the  beauties  of  Killarney,  as  strange  that 
heaven  and  hell  (for  this  is  what  it  appears  to  be)  should  be  so  close 
together.  Each  hotel  makes  its  own  excursion  arrangements. 
These  excursions  usually  consist  of  three,  but  if  time  is  limited  we 
would  advise  the  first  and  second  only  to  be  taken,  as  the  third 
covers  much  of  the  ground  that  has  been  gone  over  in  the  other 
two. 

The  route  of  the  first  lies  along  the  northern  side  of  the  lower 
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lake  for  six  miles,  exquisite  mountain  scenery  coming  into  view. 
Here  you  enter  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  ; this  defile  is  four  miles  in 
length,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Purple  mountains  and  theMacgillicuddy 
Reeks,  the  latter  rising  almost  perpendicular  to  a height  of  3,414 
feet — the  most  elevated  mountain  in  Ireland.  Ponies  are  in  reserve 
for  those  whose  walking  powers  are  not  the  most  robust,  so  that  a 
pleasant  ride  can  be  taken  through  the  Gap.  Our  guide  produced 
some  marvellous  echoes  here  by  playing  on  his  cornet  the  well-known 
air,  “Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms,”  which  finds 
response  again  and  again  among  the  hills,  finally  dying  away  with  a 
cadence  which  floats  on  farther  than  ear  can  reach.  A couple  of 
small  cannon  are  also  discharged,  calling  forth  a roar  as  of  a regiment 
of  artillery  vomiting  forth  its  deadly  fire.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Lord 
Brandon’s  cottage,  luncheon,  which  had  been  sent  round  by  the  boat- 
men, was  served  and  appreciated.  Entering  the  boats,  we  com- 
menced the  tour  of  the  lakes,  by  the  Upper  Lakes  and  Long  Range 
to  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  where  more  echoes  are  produced  ; then  on 
to  the  shooting  of  the  rapids  through  the  old  weir  bridge.  This 
originally  consisted  of  two  arches ; only  one,  however,  is  now 
navigable  by  boats.  If  the  current  is  running  swiftly  the  sensation  is 
both  exciting  and  exhilarating.  From  this  you  pass  into  the  “ Meet- 
ing of  the  Waters,”  where  the  stream  is  divided,  running  on  the  right 
into  Muckross  Lake  and  on  the  left  past  Dinis  Island  into  the  Lower 
Lake.  A stay  is  here  made  to  visit  Colleen  Pawn’s  cottage  and  a 
look  round  the  Middle  or  Muckross  Lake  ; the  guide  pointing  out 
the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl,  which  he  says  is  the  only  “bit  of  property  ” 
his  Satanic  majesty  owns  in  Ireland,  he  having  now  emigrated  to 
more  extensive  dominions  in  Chicago.  After  this  you  commence 
the  tour  of  the  Lower  Lake,  which  is  nearly  six  miles  in  length  and 
three  miles  broad.  We  pass  Innisfallen  Island,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  reaching  Ross  Castle  and  the  hotel  about  5.30. 
Vegetation  is  here  very  profuse,  and  on  this  island  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare  is  reported  to  fatten  his  sheep.  The  second  tour  is  not  so 
extensive,  and  is  by  coach  only,  visiting  first  Muckross  Abbey,  which 
is  a magnificent  ruin.  This  Abbey  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
in  1440,  and  in  its  ruined  cloister  grows  a splendid  yew  tree,  with  a 
round  trunk  standing  some  ten  feet  high,  and  then  spreading  its  great 
branches  over  the  ruined  wails.  It  is  said  to  be  between  three  and 
four  hundred  years  old.  The  remainder  of  the  tour  is  under  tower- 
ing mountains,  past  glittering  lakes,  stately  trees  and  verdant 
shrubberies,  and  as  our  driver  Irishly  expressed  it,  the  “naturality  of 
Nature  ” was  everywhere. 
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After  dinner,  a stroll  through  what  must  be  called  the  town  of 
Killarney  still  further  confirmed  the  opinion  previously  formed.  The 
place  consists  of  one  principal  street,  out  of  which  on  each  side  run 
alleys  which  appear  to  teem  with  low-visaged  men  and  dirty  shoeless 
women  and  children.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  large  number  of 
whisky  shops  this  town  contains.  Every  few  yards  there  is  a licensed 
house,  in  which  the  sale  of  the  native  beverage  is  combined  with 
sweets,  bread,  and  groceries  of  all  kinds.  The  English  system  of 
licensing,  bad  as  it  is,  yet  appears  far  preferable  to  that  existing  in 
Ireland,  and  is  less  likely  to  lead  to  intemperance.  Ignorance  and 
sensuality  arc  written  on  most  of  the  faces,  and  evidently  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a thriftless  people.  The  sight  of  these  people  and  their 
homes  will  haunt  us  to  our  latest  day. 

From  the  window  of  our  hotel  we  could  look  down  part  of  one 
of  the  courts,  and  this  is  what  we  saw  one  morning.  Standing  before 
what  served  as  a door  was  a tub  half  full  of  dirty  water,  which  did 
duty  for  the  family.  In  this  a girl  of  twelve  washed  her  face  ; then 
came  a buxom  woman  and  did  the  same,  then  she  brought  a tea-cup 
and  washed  that,  and  afterwards  came  all  the  household  and  every 
household  utensil  to  go  through  the  same  process.  Surely  some 
District  or  County  Council  is  required  here.  On  this  particular  day 
the  Cattle  Fair  was  held  in  the  streets,  and  rendered  them  almost 
impassable  ; and  the  filthy  state  of  the  road  after  the  fair,  had  better 
be  left  to  the  imagination  rather  than  be  described. 

The  following  day  we  took  our  seats  on  the  coach  to  Glengariff 
It  would  be  impossible  for  language  to  adequately  describe  the 
beauties  of  this  drive  ; it  has  been  pronounced  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  barring  the  Alpine  passes.  The  scenery  is  marked  with 
rugged  grandeur,  varied  by  mountains  and  valleys,  and  sometimes 
with  a wildness  that  borders  on  desolation.  Huts  tenanted  by 
wretched  men  and  women,  and  almost  naked  children,  are  passed ; 
and  whether  from  want  of  supervision  by  the  excise  officer  cr  from 
the  custom  of  the  country,  the  same  liberty  to  sell  the  “ Mountain 
Dev;  ” exists.  At  many  of  the  huts  whisky  and  milk  can  be  obtained. 
By  paying  sixpence  you  can  obtain  a glass  containing  a little  milk, 
the  whisky  bottle  being  at  the  same  time  handed  to  you,  from 
which  you  are  allowed  to  help  yourself.  At  length  we  reach  a 
curious  tunnel,  almost  dark  in  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains,  and  from  this  we  pass  out  of  County  Kerry  into  County 
Cork.  As  you  drive  along  these  vrell-kept  roads,  evidence  of  the 
past  unsettled  condition  of  Ireland  meets  you  on  every  side.  Almost 
hidden  by  the  trees  on  the  mountain  side  you  see  the  grim  huts  of 
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the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary — and  a fine  body  of  men  these  military- 
looking constabulary  are.  It  is  to  them  that  much  of  the  present 
quietude  of  the  country  is  due.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  is 
shown  by  the  miserable  wrecks  of  what  formerly  served  as  dwelling- 
houses.  These  have  been  demolished  after  the  eviction  of  their 
tenants,  and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  the  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  Saxon  which  these 
evictions  have  fostered.  The  driver  on  this  coach,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  coaches,  is  most  diverting  with  his  tales  ; two  will  bear 
repeating,  on  the  chance  of  their  being  “chestnuts.” 

An  American  with  a swagger  went  up  to  a coachman  and  said, 
“Oh,  Paddy,  have  you  heard  that  the  devil  is  dead?”  “No,”  said 
Paddy  ; “ is  he  indeed,  your  honour  ? then  sure  there  is  my  sub- 
scription,” at  the  same  time  handing  the  American  a penny.  “ What 
is  this  for?”  asked  the  astonished  American.  “Oh,”  said  Paddy, 
“ in  this  country,  when  the  father  of  a family  dies,  we  always  make  a 
subscription  for  the  orphan  children,  and  that’s  my  contribution  to 
the  fund.”  This  unexpected  retort  was  not  well  received  by  the 
American.  Another  from  the  same  country  wishing  to  depreciate 
Pat’s  country,  said,  “ I guess,  Jarvey,  your  mountains  are  so  high 
that  you  can  see  America  from  the  tops.”  “ Further  than  that,  sir,” 
said  Pat  ; “ on  a clear  night  we  can  see  the  moon.”  On  another 
occasion  we  were  discussing  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  it  appeared  to  be  greater  than  stated  in  our 
guide-book.  “ Ah,”  exclaimed  an  Irishman,  “ you  must  remember 
that  an  Irish  mile  is  equal  to  an  English  mile  and  a bit,  and  the  bit 
is  often  longer  than  the  mile.”  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
Irishman’s  reasoning  contributed  little  to  the  solution  of  our 
problem. 

A stoppage  at  Kenmare  for  luncheon,  then  through  another 
mountainous  region,  where  the  view  of  the  Sugarloaf  and  Hungary 
Hill  is  very  fine,  and  on  to  Glengariff.  Here  we  would  advise  the 
tourist  to  stay  as  long  as  his  time  and  his  pocket  will  allow,  for  we 
can  heartily  endorse  the  following  poetic  expression — 

Glengariff,  fairer  spot  to  me 

Than  e’er  my  footsteps  yet  have  trod. 

Mr.  Labouchere  has  also  written  that  “ it  is  the  most  beautiful 
spot  on  the  globe.”  From  Eccles  Hotel,  which  faces  Bantry  Bay,  all 
the  beauties  of  luxuriant  nature  can  be  enjoyed.  The  bay  is  studded 
with  little  islands  with  the  Sugarloaf  mountain  for  a background. 
From  the  heights  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  a glorious  panorama  of 
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ocean,  mountain,  river,  and  waterfall  unfolds  itself.  Fishing  may 
be  indulged  in  ; the  climber  may  enjoy  the  mountains  ; or  the  poetic 
imagination  may  be  filled  with  ideas  that  should  last  a lifetime. 

The  tourist  has,  however,  to  resume  his  journey  before  he  has 
drunk  in  to  his  full  satisfaction  all  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  place. 
So,  again  mounting  the  coach,  we  continue  our  journey  and  pass 
on  to  Bantry,  which,  from  a hasty  visit,  appears  to  have  little  to 
recommend  it  beyond  its  extensive  bay.  We  there  take  train  for 
Cork,  the  third  largest  town  in  Ireland.  Leaving  Glengariff  for 
Cork  is  like  passing  from  the  salubrious  northern  heights  of  London 
to  leather- smelling  Bermondsey.  The  air  at  Cork  teems  with  an 
aroma  which  strikes  one  as  a cross  between  sooty  London  and  smoke- 
dried  bacon. 

In  Cork  there  are  many  places  of  interest,  but  what  struck  us 
most  was  the  beautiful  Protestant  cathedral,  built  from  designs  by 
W.  Burges.  When  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  finished 
churches  in  design  and  detail  in  Ireland.  Half  a day  was  sufficient 
for  a run  to  Queenstown  to  look  at  its  magnificent  harbour,  which 
appeared  large  enough  to  hold  the  combined  sailing  ships  of  the 
world,  and  will  possibly  be  a great  factor  in  the  future  development 
of  Ireland. 

Another  half  a day  can  be  well  spent  in  visiting  Blarney,  famous 
for  its  castle  and  its  stone,  the  kissing  of  which,  like  stolen  kisses, 
should  be  sweet.  To  kiss  the  stone  strong  nerves  are  required  ; for 
this  purpose  you  have  to  lie  on  your  back  and  be  held  by  the  legs 
while  you  push  yourself  under  the  Blarney  stone,  with  nothing 
between  you  and  a fifty  feet  fall  to  the  ground.  All  tourists  do  not 
care  to  put  their  nerves  to  so  severe  a test. 

From  Cork  to  Dublin  is  a long  and  uninteresting  journey,  and 
the  tourist  is  not  sorry  when  he  is  again  aboard  the  boat  for  Holy- 
head,  nor  yet  to  leave  it,  especially  if  the  sea  be  rough. 

From  our  hurried  journey  through  a part  of  “ this  most  distressful 
country  ” the  following  conclusions  were  drawn.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  fully  convey  the  impression  received  from  a people  so 
different  from  and  yet  so  closely  allied  to  ourselves.  Throughout 
our  journey ings  the  pleasures  received,  which  were  many,  were 
always  mingled  with  much  sadness.  As  to  the  country,  it  is  all  that 
the  tourist  could  desire,  but  more  money  is  required  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  journey  than  most  tourists  care  to  spend.  There  are  no 
places  to  stay  at  except  hotels,  the  charges  at  which,  as  well  as  the 
tips  to  be  given,  are  very  excessive.  The  sooner  some  enterprising 
caterer  takes  these  matters  in  hand  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
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eerned.  As  to  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  people,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  both  Church  and  State  are  primarily  responsible 
for  it.  The  dominant  church  being  Roman,  its  object  has  always 
been  to  keep  the  common  people  dependent  upon  it,  and  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance  of  all  that  goes  to  make  a nation  strong  and  to 
discourage  self-reliance  in  every  particular. 

The  State  is  without  doubt  answerable  in  not  having  given  the 
country,  long  ere  this,  some  system  of  local  home  government,  so 
that  the  people,  interesting  themselves  in  their  own  affairs,  might 
have  initiated  or  adopted  some  of  the  forms  of  local  government 
which  would  rid  them  of  the  festering  centres  that  now  disgrace  the 
country. 

It  is  by  thrift,  industry,  and  self-control  that  the  people  of  a 
nation  are  made  great  and  influential.  Until  Ireland  has  thrown  off 
its  present  indifference  to  these  principles,  it  will  never  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  councils,  nor  add  to  the  stability,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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DIABOLICAL  FOLK-LORE  IN 
DIVERS  PLACES. 


THE  notion  that  a woman  is  more  than  a match  for  Satan 
himself  is  one  which  crops  up  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Pont-y-Mynach,  in  Cardiganshire,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
devil  to  help  an  old  dame  to  recover  a stray  cow,  but  instead  of 
hastily  crossing  it  herself,  which  would  have  made  her  his  own,  body 
and  soul,  she  induced  her  dog  to  go  first,  by  throwing  over  a piece  of 
bread.  There  are  several  proverbs  current  among  the  Italian 
peasantry  to  this  effect,  and  the  following  Sicilian  story  illustrates  the 
same  opinion.  A fowler,  who  could  hardly  catch  even  so  much  as  a 
wren,  committed  himself  in  despair  to  the  devil,  pledging  his  soul  to 
him  1 at  the  end  of  ten  years  if  he  would  only  send  him  good  luck 
and  make  him  a rich  man.  Thereupon  the  devil  brought  him  birds 
by  the  cartload.  But  the  fowler  remembered  his  promise  and 
trembled  for  fear.  More  prudent  and  cunning  than  he,  his  wife 
had  made  him  attach  another  condition  to  the  bargain,  that  before 
the  devil  took  possession  of  the  soul  he  coveted,  he  must  know 
and  name,  when  out  hunting  with  her  husband,  any  new  kind  of 
bird  that  might  appear.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  in  point  of  fact, 
a strange  and  fearsome  fowl  never  seen  before  actually  made  its 
appearance,  when  the  poor  man  and  the  devil  were  in  the  fields 
together,  and  neither  of  them  could  tell  what  it  was.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  fowler’s  wife,  covered  in  a monstrous  manner  with 
skins  and  feathers,  who  kept  hopping  in  and  out  of  a thicket  before 
their  eyes.  Thus  the  devil  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  right  to 

1 The  earliest  known  instance  of  such  covenants  between  the  devil  and  a 
human  being  is  the  one  said  to  have  been  made  by  Theophilus,  a bishop  of  Adana, 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  sixth  century.  He  promised  his  soul  to  Satan  on  condition  of  being 
reinstated  in  the  bishopric  from  which  he  had  been  deposed,  a condition  that  was 
fulfilled  the  very  next  morning.  He  was  afterwards  seized  with  remorse,  and 
entreated  the  help  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who,  after  he  had  fasted  and  prayed  for 
forty  days,  recovered  the  bond  from  the  devil,  and  laid  it  upon  upon  the  breast 
of  Theophilus,  as  he  lay  sleeping  in  the  church. 
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the  soul  of  the  rash  birdcatcher,  in  good  time  for  him  to  secure  his 
salvation,  and  all  through  the  cleverness  of  his  wife.1 

English  folk-lore  also  furnishes  instances  of  some  poor  old  woman 
outwitting  the  devil,  one  of  which  may  be  cited  in  this  place,  as  the 
Evil  One  is  therein  represented  as  devoted  to  sport,  though  his 
quarry  is  in  this  case  a human  being  transformed  into  a hare.  The 
scene  of  the  legend  is  laid  on  the  desolate  moor  of  Heathfield,  not  far 
from  Tavistock  ; and  the  heroine  of  the  adventure  begins  by  getting 
out  of  bed  at  midnight,  mistaking  the  time  for  the  morning,  and  sets 
off  on  her  way  to  market.  She  soon  hears  the  baying  of  hounds, 
and  a hunted  hare  leaps  upon  a hedge  beside  her.  The  provident 
old  lady  pops  the  trembling  animal  into  her  basket,  and  when  a sable 
sportsman  with  horns  and  hoofs  rides  up,  mounted  on  a headless 
horse,  and  asks  whether  she  has  seen  a hare  go  by,  a bold  denial 
leads  him  astray.  The  Father  of  Lies  is  thus  hoist  with  his  own 
petard,  and  gallops  off,  with  his  pack  of  hell-hounds  round  him.  He 
is  no  sooner  gone  than  Puss  is  transformed  into  a fair  damsel,  dressed 
all  in  white,  who  thanks  her  preserver  for  having  restored  her  to  her 
proper  shape  and  delivered  her  from  the  constant  pursuit  of  evil 
spirits,  which  was  destined  to  continue  until  she  could  get  behind 
them,  whilst  they  passed  on  in  search  of  her.  The  story  may  be  read 
at  greater  length  in  Mrs.  Cray’s  “ Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the 
Tavy,”  vol.  t 1.  p.  1 13. 

How  a purblind  beldame  discomfited  “ Old  Scratch  ” with  a rush- 
light  is  known  to  all  who  have  visited  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  near  Brighton, 
and  inquired  into  the  origin  of  the  name  ; but  in  this  connection  it 
may  bear  retelling. 

In  those  days  of  yore,  “ the  Poor  Man,” 2 as  the  devil  is  called  with 
a quaint  touch  of  compassion  3 by  the  Sussex  peasant,  was  sorely 
vexed  at  the  way  in  which  Christian  churches  were  everywhere 
springing  up,  while  worship  was  no  longer  paid  to  Woden  and  Thor. 
So  he  was  minded  to  drown  all  the  folk  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

1 Another  illiterate  peasant  woman  is  said  to  have  herself  escaped  from  the 
devil’s  snares  with  nothing  worse  than  a smart  box  on  the  ear,  when,  on  signing 
her  compact  by  making  three  crosses,  she  said  that  she  did  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 

2 The  devil’s  footprints  are  carefully  preserved  on  ‘ 1 Poor  Man’s  Wall,”  the 
rampart  of  an  ancient  camp  on  the  downs  just  above  the  Dyke. 

3 “The  Gudeman’s  Croft”  was  the  euphemistic  name  given  to  a piece  of 
ground  in  Scotland,  which  was  kept  untilled  as  being  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  devil,  a superstitious  practice  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  notices  ( Demonology 
and  Witchcraft , Letter  3)  as  surviving  to  his  own  day.  The  German  phrase  der 
arme  Teufel , “the  poor  devil,”  shows  a similar  feeling  towards  “auld  Nickie*ben” 
as  Burns’s  concluding  lines  in  his  well-known  “Address  to  the  De’il.” 
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With  that  end  in  view,  he  one  dark  night  set  about  his  task,  which 
was  no  less  a one  than  to  dig  a long,  deep  trench  through  the  downs, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  flood  the  whole  weald.  As  he 
worked  away  with  a will,  snorting  and  shovelling  up  the  soil,  an  old 
woman  in  a cottage  hard  by  was  awakened  with  the  noise,  and 
peeped  out  of  her  window  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  But  she 
could  see  nothing  to  account  for  the  racket ; so  she  lighted  a candle, 
but,  not  wishing  to  be  seen  by  anyone  outside,  she  held  a sieve  in 
front  of  it  as  a screen.  Old  Nick  turned  round,  and,  startled  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  what  he  took  to  be  the  rising  sun,  made 
off  as  fast  as  his  hoofs  would  carry  him,  and  never  came  back  to 
finish  the  job. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  version  of  the  legend,  but 
it  has  received  various  alterations  and  embellishments  in  passing 
through  different  hands.  A writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Oct.  19, 
1878)  tells  the  story  in  substantially  the  same  way,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a broadside  which  used  to  circulate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Devil’s  Dyke.  It  begins,  however,  by  stating  that  the  devil 
appeared  one  night  among  the  company  at  the  “Jolly  Shepherd,” 
near  Poynings,  and  was  seen  again  about  three  the  next  morning, 
when  the  hostess  of  that  inn  looked  out  of  her  window,  mounted  on 
stilts  and  digging  hard  where  now  is  the  Dyke.  Another  correspon- 
dent ( Notes  and  Queries , Dec.  21,  1876)  relates  the  following  as 
the  form  in  which  he  had  always  heard  the  legend  told.  “ One  day, 
as  St.  Cuthman  was  walking  over  the  South  Downs,  and  thinking  to 
himself  how  completely  he  had  rescued  the  whole  country  from 
paganism,  he  was  accosted  by  his  sable  majesty  in  person.  ‘Ah,  ha!  ’ 
said  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  ‘ so  you  think  by  these  churches  and 
convents  to  put  me  and  mine  to  your  ban,  do  you  ? Poor  fool,  why 
this  very  night  will  I swamp  the  whole  land  with  the  sea.’  Fore- 
warned is  forearmed,  thought  St.  Cuthman,  and  hied  him  to  Sister 
Cecilia,  superior  of  a convent  which  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Dyke  House.  ‘ Sister,’  said  the  saint,  ‘ I love  you  well. 
This  night,  for  the  grace  of  God,  keep  lights  burning  at  the  convent 
windows  from  midnight  to  daybreak,  and  let  masses  be  ordered  by 
the  holy  Sisterhood.’  At  sundown  came  the  devil  with  pickaxe  and 
spade,  mattock  and  shovel,  and  set  to  work  in  right  good  earnest 
to  dig  a dyke  which  should  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the 
downs.  * Fire  and  brimstone  ! ’ he  exclaimed,  as  a sound  of  voices 
rose  and  fell  in  sacred  song,  ‘ Fire  and  brimstone ! What’s 
the  matter  with  me  ? Shoulders,  feet,  wrists,  loins,  all  seem  paralysed.’ 
Down  went  mattock  and  spade,  pickaxe  and  shovel ; the  lights  at 
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the  convent  windows  burst  forth,  and  the  cock,  mistaking  the  blaze 
for  daybreak,  began  to  crow  most  lustily.  Off  flew  the  devil,  and 
never  returned  to  complete  his  work.” 1 

There  is  a legend  connected  with  a certain  Teufelsstein , between 
Kreuzberg  and  Zandt,  in  Oberpfalz,  Bavaria,  in  which  an  aged  dame 
baffles  the  devil’s  intention  to  destroy  a church  in  that  district.  It 
appears  that  it  is  his  habit,  when  taking  prolonged  flights  through 
the  air,  to  rest  himself  upon  the  church  towers.  On  one  such 
occasion  he  alighted  on  the  steeple  of  Vilseck  church,  which,  ending 
in  a sharp  point,  afforded  him  a somewhat  uneasy  seat.  The  devil 
in  his  disgust  forthwith  determined  to  demolish  the  whole  building, 
and  flew  away  to  fetch  a huge  stone,  which  he  had  to  carry  on  his 
head,  balancing  it  with  both  hands  as  he  walked  slowly  along.  On 
his  toilsome  way  back  he  met  an  old  gammer  coming  from  Vilseck 
with  a bundle  of  worn-out  shoes  under  her  arm,  of  whom  he 
inquired  how  far  it  was  to  that  place.  She  answered  that  it  was  still  a 
long  way  off,  and  that  she  had  worn  out  all  those  shoes  on  her  journey 
thus  far  ; though  the  town  was  in  reality  quite  near.  This  was  dis- 
appointing news  for  the  devil,  who  was  getting  tired  of  his  burden, 
and  in  his  vexation  he  flung  down  the  enormous  stone,  which  no 
human  efforts  have  since  been  able  to  remove.  It  is  said  that  it  yet 
bears  the  marks  of  his  ten  fingers,  as  well  as  of  his  three-cornered 
cap.2 

There  are  other  German  stories  of  much  the  same  purport,  so  far 
as  concerns  female  sagacity  and  the  devil’s  discomfiture.  In  one  of 
these  the  heroine  is  the  owner  of  a mill.  In  another  very  similar 
one  she  is  the  wife  of  a villager  near  Gera,  who  had  promised  her  to 
the  devil  on  the  condition  of  having  a new  bam  built  for  him 
between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  cockcrow  during  three  successive 
nights.  The  work  went  on  well  enough  for  two  nights,  joists  and  beams 
and  tiles  coming,  as  it  seemed,  of  their  own  accord,  and  taking  their 
proper  places  without  any  visible  builder.  But  on  the  third  night 

1 In  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  novel  Ovingdean  Grange  the  origin  of  the  Devil's 
Dyke  is  explained  on  similar  lines,  but  far  more  elaborately.  A certain  Ursula 
Braose,  a solitary  recluse,  who  is  secretly  in  love  with  St.  Cuthman(!),  takes  the 
place  of  Sister  Cecilia,  and  is  instructed  by  the  saint  how  to  confound  the  devil 
by  placing  a lighted  taper  in  the  window  of  her  cell.  After  his  discomfiture, 
ere  spreading  his  bat-like  wings  to  alight  on  Leith  Hill — “howling  with  rage,  like 
a wild  beast  robbed  of  its  prey,  he  ran  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  rampart 
surrounding  the  camp,  where  the  marks  of  his  gigantic  feet  may  still  be  seen 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  sod.” 

2 Panzer,  Beitrag  znr  Deutsche  Mythologie , ii.  57.  Cf.  The  Origin  of  the 
Wrekin  (Miss  C.  S.  Burne’s  Shropshire  Folk-lore,  p.  2.) 
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the  man’s  conscience  smote  him,  and  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had 
done.  She  immediately  ran  to  the  hen-roost  with  a light,  and, 
making  a noise,  awoke  the  cock,  which  gave  a loud  crow  before  the 
devil  expected  to  hear  such  a sound,  at  which  he  was  forced  to  leave 
his  task  unfinished  and  forfeit  his  reward. 

The  same  story  is  told  with  variations  in  Lower  Hesse.  It  is  a 
peasant  on  the  Ellenbach,  near  Cassel,  who  has  the  barn  built  for 
him  by  a grey  old  mannikin,  who  said  : “ Ere  to-morrow’s  dawn  it 
shall  stand  ready  in  thy  yard,  if  thou  wilt  make  over  to  me  whatso- 
ever hidden  property  thou  ownest.”  The  peasant  closed  with  this 
offer,  and,  as  he  turned  to  leave,  noticed  a cow’s  foot  and  a 
horse’s  foot  peeping  out  from  under  the  stranger’s  gray  gabardine. 
When  he  told  his  wife  of  the  bargain  he  had  made,  she  exclaimed  : 
“ My  God  ! What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ? I have  a child 
unborn,  and  thou  hast  given  it  away  to  the  Evil  One.”  As  soon  as 
it  was  dark  a tremendous  din  was  heard  ; carpenters,  masons,  and 
waggoners  were  seen — with  the  devil  at  their  head  directing  all- 
hard  at  work,  until  the  building  stood  complete,  save  for  a few  gaps 
in  the  gable.  Then  the  peasant’s  wife  put  on  her  husband’s  clothes 
and  crept  to  the  hen-house,  when  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
mimicked  the  crowing  of  a cock.  All  the  roosters  answered  this 
challenge,  and  at  the  sound  the  evil  spirits  all  hastily  decamped, 
leaving  but  one  small  gap  in  the  gable,  which  has  never  since  been 
filled  up,  for  whatever  has  been  done  by  day  has  always  fallen  out  at 
night.  One  demon  carter,  who  had  just  come  up  with  a big  stone 
drawn  by  four  horses,  was  caught  up  by  the  devil  and  hurled 
violently  against  the  wall,  where  the  impress  of  his  form  may  yet  be 
seen.  The  hill  where  the  peasant  was  first  accosted  by  the  grey 
mannikin  is  known  as  the  Devil’s  Mountain  {Teufel sb erg). 

At  Geertsbergen,  in  West  Flanders,  is  also  found  this  tale  of  a 
devil’s  barn  ; but  it  is  the  farmer’s  soul  that  is  pledged,  though  it  is 
the  good  wife  again  who  outwits  the  fiend  by  jumping  out  of  bed 
long  before  daybreak,  going  into  the  farmyard,  and  crying  out  “ cock- 
a-doodle-doo  ” as  loudly  as  she  can.  In  this  case,  too,  only  a gable- 
roof  remained  unfinished,  and  people  have  tried  repeatedly  to  fill  up 
the  gap  ; but  Satan  comes  at  night  and  undoes  the  work  each  time, 
in  revenge  that  the  peasant’s  soul  has  escaped  him. 

Grimm  tells  another  legend  in  which  the  devil  is  deceived  by  a 
woman’s  wit,  which  causes  the  cocks  to  crow  before  their  usual  time  : 
“ Not  far  from  Romhild  stand  the  Gleichberge,  high  basaltic  hills, 
one  of  which  has  its  top  encircled  by  a double  ring  of  stones 
irregularly  piled.  Here  the  devil  once  nearly  carried  a wall  round 
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the  castle  of  a knight,  having  bargained  for  the  hand  of  his  lordship’s 
daughter.  But  before  daybreak  the  young  lady’s  nurse  slapped  her 
knees  loudly  with  her  hands,  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  and  the  devil 
lost  his  bet.  Exasperated,  he  destroyed  his  own  work;  therefore 
you  see  only  ruins  of  the  wall.  Another  version  of  the  story  is  that 
the  nurse,  having  overheard  the  compact,  stole  out  at  early  morn 
with  a dark  lantern  to  the  hen-roost  ; the  cock,  suddenly  seeing  the 
light,  thought  it  was  day,  and  crowed  with  all  his  might.”  ( Teutonic 
Myth.,  translated  by  Stallybrass,  p.  IJ026.)1 

The  devil’s  natural  dislike  of  churches,  which  appears  in  so 
many  legends,  is  accentuated  in  the  local  tradition  about  Danbury 
church,  in  Essex.  This  edifice,  probably  from  its  lofty  and  exposed 
position,  has  been  more  than  once  damaged  by  lightning.  In  1760, 
as  Morant  relates  in  his  “ History  of  Essex,”  the  top  of  the  spire  was 
set  on  fire  in  this  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  destroyed  ; 
and  an  earlier  visitation  of  the  same  sort  was  invested  with  super- 
natural surroundings  of  a startling  kind,  as  we  are  told  in  the  old 
Latin  chronicle  attributed  to  Thomas  Walsingham,  a monk  of  St. 
Albans.  The  original  text  is  translated  by  Holinshea,  under  the 
year  1402.  Mention  having  just  been  made  of  the  arrest  of  certain 
Minorite  or  Grey  Friars  on  a charge  of  treason,  he  continues  : 

“ On  Corpus  Christi  daie  at  evensong  time,  the  divell  (as  was 
thought)  appeared  in  a tovne  of  Essex  called  Danburie,  entring  into 
the  church  in  likenesse  of  a greie  frier,  behaving  himselfe  verie  out- 
rageouslie,  plaieing  his  parts  like  a divell  indeed,  so  that  the 
parishioners  were  put  in  a marvellous  great  fright.  At  the  same 
instant,  there  chanced  such  a tempest  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
that  the  highest  part  of  the  roofe  of  that  church  was  blowen  down, 
and  the  chancell  was  all  to  shaken,  rent,  and  tome  in  pieces.”  2 

1 In  another  of  these  cockcrowing  stories  it  is  a man  who  frustrates  the  devil’s 
desires.  “A  mill  at  Cowlitz  being  badly  off  for  wrater,  the  devil  undertook  to 
provide  it  with  plenty  at  daybreak,  before  the  cock  should  crow  ; the  miller  in  return 
bound  himself  to  give  up  his  handsome  daughter.  In  one  night,  therefore,  the  devil 
had  nearly  finished  cutting  the  conduit  from  the  Elbe  to  Coslitz,  when  the  miller 
repented,  and  some  say  by  imitating  the  cock’s  cry,  others  by  knocking  his  leather 
apron,  made  the  cock  crowr  before  his  time,  whereupon  the  devil  departed  in 
anger,  and  the  trench  remained  unfinished.”  (Grimm’s  Tetitonic  Myth. , translated 
by  Stallybrass,  p.  1026.) 

2 “Diabolica  species  apparuit  in  Estsexia,  apud  Danbury,  in  festo  Corporis 
Christi,  hora  vesperarum,  in  similitudine  fratris  Minoris  intrantis  ecclesiam,  et 
ensolentissime  debacchantis ; unde  terrorem  parochianis  incussit  indicibilem. 
Eadem  hora,  cum  tempestatis  turbine  et  tonitruo  perhorrendo,  fragore  fulgurum  et 
choruscatione  globis  collucentibus,  concavitas  totius  ecclesiae  confracta  est,  et 
medietas  cancelli  confracta  et  dissipata.” 
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As  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
(Thursday  in  Whitsun  week)  by  miracle  plays,  which  were  often 
performed  in  the  churches,  it  may  well  have  been  after  some  show  of 
this  kind,  in  which  demons  had  played  a prominent  part  as  usual, 
that  the  mysterious  visitor  made  his  appearance.  So,  in  the  next 
century,  when  dramas  were  acted  in  inn-yards,  the  devil  is  said  to 
have  presented  himself  on  one  occasion  in  propria  persona  at  the 
“ Belle  Sauvage,”  on  Ludgate  Hill,  to  play  his  own  part  on  the  stage. 

x\  somewhat  similar  story  to  this  of  Walsingham’s  was  told  of 
the  total  destruction  of  a church  upon  Montmartre,  then  outside  the 
walls  of  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  d’Outremer,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  a.d.  936.  In  the  midst  of  a terrible  thunderstorm,  a whirl- 
wind arose  of  such  violence  that  it  overthrew  a well-built  house,  and 
uprooted  a neighbouring  church.  When  the  tempest  was  at  its 
height,  the  devil  was  seen  upon  the  walls  riding  on  horseback,  and 
dealing  out  such  sturdy  blows  upon  the  ruins  of  the  sacred  building 
that  it  was  soon  laid  even  with  the  ground. 

A church  at  Shrewsbury  has  had  its  own  experience  of  demoniacal 
invasion,  according  to  an  old  manuscript  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract  : “This  yeare  (1533)  uppon  twelfth  daye,  in  Shrewsbury, 
the  dyvyll  appearyd  in  Saint  Alkmond’s  churche  theare,  when  the 
preest  was  at  high  masse,  with  greate  tempest  and  darknesse  ; so 
that  as  he  passyd  through  the  churche,  he  mounted  up  the  steeple 
in  the  sayde  church,  tering  the  wyres  of  the  clocke  and  put  the  prynt 
of  his  clawes  upon  the  4th  bell,  and  toocke  one  of  the  pynnacles 
awaye  with  him,  and  for  the  tyme  stayed  all  the  bells  in  the  churches 
within  the  sayde  town,  that  they  could  neither  tolle  nor  ringe.” 

In  a Cornish  legend  connected  with  the  holy  well  hard  by  the 
church  of  St.  Ludgvan,  a few  miles  from  Penzance,  its  miraculous 
virtue,  when  used  in  the  baptismal  font,  was  one  day  strangely  proved 
by  the  power  of  speech  conferred  upon  a newly  christened  infant, 
which  at  the  most  inopportune  places  repeatedly  uttered  the  name  of 
Beelzebub.  The  evil  spirit  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  babe 
was,  after  considerable  trouble,  exorcised  and  forced  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  Red  Sea,  the  common  refuge  of  all  such  outcasts.  “ He 
rose  before  the  terrified  spectators  into  a gigantic  size,  he  then  spat 
into  the  well ; he  laid  hold  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower,  and  shook 
the  church  until  they  thought  it  would  fall.”  Finally,  “ like  a flash 
of  lightning,  the  demon  vanished,  shaking  down  a pinnacle  in  his 
flight.”  (Robert  Hunt,  “ Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England,” 
2nd  series,  p.  39.) 

The  devil’s  hatred  of  church  bells  (particularly  of  that  one  which 
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was  rung  for  the  passing  soul  in  order  to  drive  away  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  procure  the  prayers  of  Christian  folk,1  is  also  exhibited 
in  the  Danbury  tradition,  which  affirms  his  special  animosity  against 
the  fifth  bell  of  the  peal,  and  for  long  no  Danbury  man  would  ever 
ring  it.  It  seems  that  this  took  the  place  of  a bell  which  the  devil 
stole  from  the  tower,  but,  as  often  happens,  he  had  to  drop  what  he 
was  carrying,  and  the  place  where  it  fell  is  called  Bell  Hill  Wood, 
and  there  it  is  believed  to  lie  hidden  to  this  very  day. 

At  East  Bergholt,  on  the  Essex  border  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Constable,  the  church  tower  is  a 
peculiarly  stunted  one,  being  no  more  than  fourteen  feet  high. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  the  village  by  a story  of  the  devil’s  inter- 
ference, which  prevented  its  completion,  and  the  truth  of  the  tale  is 
confirmed  by  the  patent  fact  that  the  bells  have  had  to  be  suspended 
in  a wooden  cage,  which  may  be  seen  in  a corner  of  the  churchyard  ! 

The  sound  of  church  bells  was  thought  not  only  an  effectual 
means  of  driving  array  ghostly  enemies,  but  also  the  physical  storms 
which  they  were  supposed  to  brew,2  as  many  an  extant  inscription  in 
mediaeval  Latin  remains  to  testify,  such  as  : 

Fun  era  plango. 

Fulgura  frango. 

Sabbata  pango. 

Excito  lentos. 

Dissipo  ventos. 

Paco  cruentos. 

rhymes  which  have  been  thus  turned  into  English  : 

Man’s  death  I tell  by  doleful  knell. 

Lightning  and  thunder  I break  asunder. 

On  Sabbaths  all  to  church  I call. 

The  sleepy  head  I raise  from  bed. 

The  winds  so  fierce  I do  disperse. 

Man’s  cruel  rage  do  I assuage.3 

1 A writer  in  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days  tells  us,  in  allusion  to  the  “passing 
bell,”  that  an  old  woman  related  to  him  how,  after  the  death  of  a certain  wicked 
squire,  his  spirit  came  and  sat  upon  the  bell,  so  that  all  the  ringers  together  could 
not  toll  it. 

2 “ In  the  Middle  Ages  bells  were  rung  to  keep  off  lightning  (the  heathen 
Donar)  and  the  Devil.”  (Grimm’s  Teutonic  Myth.,  translated  by  Stallybrass,  p. 

1,022.) 

The  council  of  Cologne,  in  ordaining  that  church  bells  should  be  blessed,  held, 
with  all  the  highest  authorities,  “ that  demons,  affrighted  by  the  sound  of  bells 
calling  Christians  to  prayers,  would  flee  away,  and  when  they  fled,  the  persons  of 
the  faithful  would  be  secure  ; that  the  destruction  of  lightnings  and  whirlwinds 
would  be  averted,  and  the  spirit  of  the  storm  defeated.” 

3 Warner’s  Topographical  Remarks,  fee. 
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At  Old  St.  Paul’s,  London,  “ ringing  the  hallowed  belle  in  'greate 
tempestes  or  lightninges  ” is  recorded  as  a common  practice,  and 
similar  entries  frequently  occur  in  parish  registers  throughout  Eng- 
land. Nor  is  the  custom  even  yet  quite  obsolete  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Europe. 

A few  more  instances  of  the  devil’s  detestation  of  everything 
connected  with  Christian  worship  may  be  added  from  the  storehouse 
of  local  tradition.  At  Kildale,  a Yorkshire  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Roseberry  Topping,  the  Evil  One  is  said  to  have  played 
many  queer  pranks,  and,  among  others,  to  have  drunk  the  church 
well  dry,  so  that  the  priest  could  get  no  holy  water.  Iloliington 
Church,  near  Hastings,  owes  its  secluded  site,  if  Sussex  folk-lore  is 
to  be  believed,  to  the  devil’s  own  appointment  ; for  when  a church 
had  been  begun  on  a conspicuous  hill  which  he  claimed  as  his  own, 
all  the  work  done  by  day  was  mysteriously  demolished  during  the 
night.  At  last,  when  the  rite  of  exorcism  was  about  to  be  performed, 
a voice  was  heard  promising  to  hinder  the  work  no  more  if  only  the 
church  were  built  in  a certain  spot  elsewhere.  This  was  done,  and 
the  devil  forthwith  caused  a thick  wood  to  spring  up  around  so  as  to 
hide  the  hated  object  from  sight.  Very  similar  stories  are  told  to 
account  for  the  remote  or  low-lying  position  of  many  other  churches, 
as  St.  Brelade’s,  Jersey ; St.  Marie  du  Castel,  Guernsey  ; Godshill 
Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ; that  of  Duffield,  near  Derby  ; and 
the  parish  church  of  Kidderminster,  the  original  site,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Stour  (which  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Evil  One), 
being  named  the  “Cursed  Field,”  now  corrupted  into  “Cusfield.” 
There  is  a quaint  legend  concerning  the  church  of  Runwell,  in  Essex, 
which  may  be  found  in  Notes  and  Queries  [ox  July  n,  1857.  In 
this  case  the  builder  fought  three  pitched  battles  with  the  foul  fiend, 
and  beat  him  each  time.  “ The  devil,  finding  he  could  not  vanquish 
the  man  living,  said  he  would  have  him  at  all  events  when  dead, 
whether  buried  in  the  church  he  was  building  or  out  of  it.  To  elude 
this,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  buried  half  in  the  church  and  half  out 
of  it.” 

The  marks  that  the  devil  left  upon  the  bell  at  Shrewsbury  find 
more  than  one  parallel  in  other  parts  of  England,  as  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Chester,  where  a tile  is  shown  bearing  the  impression  of  his 
cloven  hoof,  and  at  Canterbury,  where,  among  the  few  fragments  of 
masonry  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Pancras, 
may  be  distinguished,  it  is  said,  the  devil’s  scratch. 

A rent  in  the  door  of  a church  at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  an  old  tradition,  which  depends  for  its  point 
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upon  the  once  common  belief  that  the  first  person  who  enters  a new 
church  becomes  the  property  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  When  the 
building  was  finished  and  ready  for  consecration,  before  any  human 
foot  had  crossed  the  threshold,  a dog  was  driven  in.  This  trick  so 
enraged  the  foul  fiend  that  he  smashed  the  church  door  1 as  he  flew 
away  with  a worthless  brute  instead  of  an  immortal  being.2 

The  following  story  is  related  in  connection  with  a large  black 
footprint  in  the  pavement  under  the  organ  of  Munich  Cathedral. 
The  devil  had  given  the  architect  money  to  build  a church,  on 
condition  that  no  windows  were  to  be  seen  in  it.  If  there  were  any 
windows  to  be  seen,  the  usual  fate  in  such  compacts  was  to  befall 
the  architect.  Accordingly,  the  devil  saw  with  much  pleasure  that 
there  were  windows  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  cathedral,  and  came 
one  day  to  request  the  architect’s  company  in  his  dominions.  But 
the  architect  took  him  to  a spot  whence  not  a single  window  was 
visible,  for  all  of  them  were  hidden  by  the  pillars.  Whereupon  the 
devil  in  fury  stamped  upon  the  ground  so  hard  that  the  mark  re- 
mains to  this  day.3  The  impression  of  diabolical  fingers  upon  the 
great  stone  on  Gatherley  Moor,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  has 
more  than  one  German  parallel.  “ Near  Gernsbach,”  wrrites  Mr. 
M.  D.  Conway,  in  “Demonology  and  Devil  Lore,”  “appropriately 
at  the  point  where  the  cultivable  valley  meets  the  unconquerable 
crests  of  rock,  stand  the  two  pulpits  from  which  Satan  and  an  angel 
contended,  when  the  first  Christian  missionaries  had  failed  to 
convert  the  rude  foresters.  When  by  the  angel’s  eloquence  all  were 
won  from  the  devil’s  side  except  a few  witches  and  usurers,  the  fiend 
tore  up  great  masses  of  rock  and  built  the  ‘ Devil’s  Mill  ’ on  the 
mountain  top  ; and  he  was  hurled  down  by  the  Almighty  on  the 
rocks  near  ‘ Lord’s  Meadow,’  where  the  marks  of  his  claws  may  still 
be  seen,  and  where  by  a diminishing  number  of  undiminished  ears 
his  groans  are  still  heard  when  a storm  rages  through  the  valley.” 

There  are  other  devil’s  pulpits  in  Germany.  One  of  these  is  a 


1 So  the  demon-wife  of  the  lord  of  Espervcr  castle,  who  was  detained  by  force 
during  the  celebration  of  Mass,  carried  away  with  her  part  of  the  chapel,  in  her 
sudden  exit  at  the  consecration  of  the  Host  (Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Otia  Ivip.  iii. 
57).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  menial  fiend  in  Browning’s  “Ponte 
dell’  Angelo,  Venice,”  makes  “a  breach  in  the  brickwork,  a gap  in  the  stone,” 
as  he  takes  his  abrupt  departure. 

- In  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  a dog  or  a pig  used  to  be 
buried  in  the  first  grave  of  a churchyard  as  an  offering  to  the  devil,  who  would 
otherwise  have  claimed  more  valuable  tribute.  Compare  the  legends  connected 
with  devil’s  bridges  in  Wales,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 

3 See  Atlienau?ni  August  13,  1864. 
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high  mass  of  rock  near  Schleiz,  from  which  he  is  believed  to  hold 
forth  on  certain  nights  of  the  year. 

Once  upon  a time,  it  is  said,  he  made  a bet  with  a neighbouring 
miller  that  he  would  remove  the  pulpit  and  the  steps  that  led  up  to 
it  before  cockcrow  next  morning.  But  by  that  time  he  had  done 
nothing  more  than  carry  away  a few  of  the  stairs  ; and  so  angry  was 
he  at  losing  the  wager  that  he  seized  the  big  stone  that  formed  the 
next  step,  and  hurled  it  at  the  mill  which  lay  below.  It  failed,  how- 
ever, to  do  the  damage  intended,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
but  the  missile  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mill,  with  the 
distinct  impression  of  his  ugly  claws  left  upon  it.1 

In  other  parts  of  the  “ Fatherland  ” are  shown  marks  made  by 
the  devil’s  hoof  (not  cloven,  as  with  us,  but  solid  like  that  of  a horse), 
hollows  in  rocks  upon  which  he  has  sat,  the  impression  of  an  ear 
where  his  head  lay,  &c.  “ At  Limburg,  near  Tiirkheim,  in  the 

Palatinate,”  writes  Grimm  (Teutonic  Myth.,  translated  by  Stally brass, 
page  1,022),  “ is  a stone  which  the  Evil  One  was  bringing  to  fling  at 
the  church,  but  ...  he  tired  of  the  heavy  load,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
on  it ; his  figure  printed  itself  on  the  rock,  and  he  overslept  the 
time  during  which  the  throw  ought  to  have  been  made.  In  the  vale 
of  Durbach,  on  a hill  of  the  Stollenwald,  stand  eleven  large  stones  ; 
the  twelfth  and  largest  one  the  devil  was  carrying  off,  to  batter  down 
the  Wendels  Kirk  with ; he  had  got  across  the  Rappenloch  with  it, 
and  half-way  up  the  Schiehald,  when  he  laid  his  burden  down  and 
had  a rest.  But  after  that  he  could  no  longer  lift  the  heavy  stone  ; 
its  pointed  ends  stuck  fast  in  the  mountain,  and  you  may  still  see 
the  round  hole  made  in  it  by  the  devil’s  shoulder-bone.  So  the 
church  was  spared,  but  the  devil  still  drives  about  the  place  now 
and  then  with  six  he-goats,  and  at  midnight  you  hear  the  crack  of 
his  whip.”  Near  Pilchow,  in  Stettin,  there  is  a stone  upon  which 
the  devil  is  believed  to  take  his  noontide  nap  every  midsummer 
day,  at  which  time  it  becomes  as  soft  as  cheese,  and  retains  the 
impression  of  his  ungainly  limbs  when  it  grows  hard  again. 

Stage  plays,  cards,  dice,  dancing,  drinking,  and  Sabbath-breaking 
have  all  received  the  stamp  of  the  devil’s  approval,  and  many  are 
the  popular  tales  told  of  his  personal  intervention  at  such  dangerous 
amusements.  A few  of  these  must  suffice,  to  which  “ a local  habita- 
tion and  a name  ” can  be  assigned.  Prynne  writes  in  the  “ Histrio- 
mastix”  (dated  1633,  folio,  page  556):  “The  visible  apparition  of  the 

1 On  the  way  from  the  bridge  over  the  Lima  to  our  Lady  of  Gina,  in 
Portugal,  lies  a “ Devil’s  Stone,”  on  which  there  is  a slight  hollow,  where  the 
mark  of  his  nails  is  to  be  seen. 
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devil  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  Belsavage  Playhouse  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  days,  to  the  great  amazement  both  of  the  actors  and 
spectators,  whiles  they  were  prophanely  playing  the  ‘ History  of  Dr. 
Faustus.’  ” Similar  apparitions  are  reported  to  have  occurred  at 
Shrewsbury  and  elsewhere. 

As  the  Puritans  called  a theatre  the  devil’s  house,  so  a pack 
of  cards  has  been  often  termed  the  devil’s  book,  and  dice  the  devil’s 
bones.  There  is  a tradition  in  the  village  of  Neu-Paleschken,  in 
West  Prussia,  of  the  appearance  of  a diabolical  hoof  among  the  feet 
of  a party  of  gamblers,  when  one  of  them  had  taken  a candle  to  look 
for  a card  which  had  been  dropped.  At  Seyfertsdorf,  near  Rostritz, 
there  once  lived  four  gamblers,  who  squandered  their  money  and 
left  their  wives  and  children  to  starve.  Late  one  night,  so  it  is  said, 
an  angel  came  and  warned  them  to  leave  off,  and  three  of  them 
obeyed  the  heavenly  messenger  and  became  honest  and  worthy  men. 
But  the  fourth  grew  only  the  more  reckless,  and  betook  himself  to 
dicing  at  the  tavern  oftener  than  ever.  Another  evening,  as  he  was 
thus  employed,  a bearded  h'orseman  rode  up  to  the  door,  dismounted, 
came  into  the  room,  and  offered  to  play  with  him.  The  stranger 
wore  a long  mantle,  under  which  was  a bright-coloured  jerkin  ; by 
his  thigh  hung  a long  rapier,  and  a red  feather  adorned  his  cap.  It 
was  observed  that  he  limped  a little  as  he  walked.  At  first  the  new- 
comer was  unlucky,  but  later  on  he  won  the  gambler’s  money  to  the 
last  farthing— his  house  and  lands,  and  all  his  goods.  At  last  he 
staked  his  life  and  soul.  He  threw  eleven,  but  his  adversary’s  dice 
fell  clattering  on  the  table  and  turned  up  double  six,  while  a peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  whole  house.  The  stranger  was  transformed  into 
a hideous  monster,  showing  himself  now  in  his  true  colours  as  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and,  seizing  his  prey  with  his  frightful  claws, 
flung  his  mantle  round  him,  and  carried  him  bodily  out  of  the 
window. 

The  devil  has  also  been  held  to  be  a special  patron  of  the  dance, 
and  stories  are  told  of  his  participation  in  such  festivities,  when  he 
usually  crowns  his  feats  of  supernatural  agility  by  suddenly  springing 
out  of  a window  with  his  fair  partner  in  his  arms. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  (3rd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  206)  may  be  found 
an  extract  from  a private  letter  which  relates  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  devil  appeared  at  Southampton,  at  a convivial  party 
assembled  for  the  election  of  a new  mayor.  The  letter  is  dated 
December  20,  1665:  “The  electors  met,  and  resolved  that  hee 
should  bee  the  new  mayor  w°  be  so  valorous  as  to  overcome  the 
rest  in  drinking,  and  to  that  end  sate  about  the  busines  : in  which 
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engagement  the  devill  (who  promoted  the  designe)  would  not  be 
absent  ; but  to  encourage  it  the  devill  appeared  (one  relation  sayth 
once,  ye  other  relation  sayth  twice)  as  a fiddler,  visibly,  but  yet  to 
their  affrightin’-  and  dispersion  for  a time  : but  at  last  sayth  one  of 
the  crew,  I am  devill  proofe  and  plague  proofe  too  ; come  what 
will  of  it,  let  us  go  on  in  our  busines  ; and  as  they  were  p’ceeding  in 
that  mode  againe,  the  devill  did  againe  appeare,  and  tore  that  man’s 
cloths  from  off  him,  his  haire  from  his  head,  and  some  of  his  flesh 
from  his  bones,  and  after  left  him  so  in  a languishing  dyeing 
condition.” 

Two  curiously-shaped  rocks,  near  Dawlish,  South  Devon,  bear 
witness  to  the  way  in  which  the  parson  and  clerk,  after  whom  they 
are  named,  were  diabolically  deluded  when  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink  and  unholy  revelry.  How  they  lost  their  way  upon 
I laldon  Moor,  and  how  a mysterious  peasant  met  them,  and,  bring- 
ing them  to  Dawlish,  entertained  them  at  an  old  ruined  house,  where 
a party  of  wild  roysterers  were  already  gathered  ; and  how,  finally, 
when  master  and  man  had  taken  their  leave  and  'mounted,  as  they 
thought,  their  steeds,  which  would  not  move  for  whip  or  spur,  they 
found  themselves  clinging  for  life,  each  to  a rugged  rock,  and  all  but 
overwhelmed  with  the  waves  that  dashed  against  them,  while  their 
late  boon  companions,  now  changed  into  frightful  demons,  mocked 
their  misery,  all  may  be  read  in  Hunt’s  “ Popular  Romances  of  the 
West  of  England.” 

“ The  most  modem  story  I have  heard  of  Satan,”  writes  Mrs. 
Bray,  in  “ The  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy  ” (vol.  ii.  p.  118), 
“ is  that  a youth  of  the  neighbourhood”  (/.<?.  Tavistock)  “went  into 
the  woods  to  pick  nuts  on  a Sunday  ; ar  . the  devil,  pleased  to  see 
him  so  employed  instead  of  going  to  church,  kindly  gave  him  assist- 
ance, and  pulled  down  the  bushes  for  him.  The  lad  thought  himself 
highly  favoured,  till  he  perceived  the  cloven  foot ; when  he  instantly 
quitted  the  wood,  but  soon  after  died.  This  story  ...  is  still 
told  by  mothers  to  their  little  boys  to  prevent  them  breaking  the 
Sabbath.” 

The  way  in  which  the  devil  carries  off  his  victims  bodily  in  his 
arms,  nis  moWh,  or  the  bag  upon  his  back,  was  often  made  the  sub- 
ject of  grim  merriment  in  times  of  ancient  superstition,  as  it  continues 
to  be  in  modern  caricature.  This  humorous  spirit  is  happily  caught 
by  James  Nicholson,  in  his  song  entitled,  “Im-hm  ” : 

Ye’ve  heard  hoo  the  de’il,  as  he  wr  chel’d  through  Beith, 

Wi’  a wife  in  ilk  oxter,  an’  ane  in  his  teetn, 

When  some  av.e  cried  oot,  “Will  you  tak’  mine  the  morn?  ” 
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He  wagged  his  auld  tail  while  he  cockit  his  horn, 

But  only  said  “ Im-hm,” 

That  usefu’  word  “ Im-hm 
Wi’  sic  a big  mouthfu’  he  coulna  say  “A-y-e  !” 

Here  is  the  Irish  version  of  a similar  excursion  : 

“ The  devil  and  the  hearth-money  collector  for  Bantry  set  out  one  summer 
morning  to  decide  a bet  they  made  the  night  before  over  a jug  of  punch.  They 
wanted  to  see  which  would  have  the  best  load  at  sunset,  and  neither  was  to  pick 
up  anything  that  wasn’t  offered  with  the  good-will  of  the  giver.  They  passed  by 
a house,  and  they  heard  the  poor  vanithee  cry  out  to  her  lazy  daughter  : ‘ O 
musha, take  you  for  a lazy  sthronshuch  of  a girl : do  you  intend  to  get  up  to- 

day ? ’ ‘ Oh,  oh  ! 5 says  the  tax  man,  ‘ there  is  a job  for  you,  Nick.’  ‘ Ovoch  ! ’ says 
the  other,  c it  wasn’t  from  her  heart  she  said  it  : we  must  pass  on.’  The  next 
cabin  they  were  passing  the  woman  was  on  the  bawn-ditch,  crying  out  to  her 
husband,  that  was  mending  one  of  his  brogues  inside  : ‘ Oh  tattheration  to  you, 
Mick  ! you  never  rung  them  pigs,  and  there  they  are  in  the  potato  drills  rootin’ 

away  ; the run  to  Lusk  with  them  ! ’ 1 Another  windfall  for  you,’  says  the 

man  of  the  inkhorn,  but  the  old  thief  only  shook  his  horns  and  wagged  his  tail. 
So  they  went  on,  and  ever  so  many  prizes  offered  to  the  black  fellow  without  his 
taking  one.  Here  it  was  a gorsoon  playing  marvels  when  he  should  be  using  his 
clappers  in  the  cornfield  ; and  there  it  wras  a lazy  drone  of  a servant  asleep  w it 
his  face  to  the  sod  when  he  ought  to  be  weeding.  No  one  thought  of  offering 
the  hearth-money  man  even  a drink  of  buttermilk,  and  at  last  the  sun  was  within 
half  a foot  of  the  edge  of  Cooliagh.  They  were  just  then  passing  through 
Monamolin,  and  a poor  woman  that  was  straining  her  supper  in  a skeoge  outside 
her  door,  seeing  the  two  standing  at  the  bawn-gate,  bawled  out,  ‘ Oh,  here’s  the 

hearth-money  man  ; run  awray  wid  ’im  ! ’ ‘ Got  a bite  at  last,’  says  Nick.  * Oh 

no,  no  ! It  wasn’t  from  her  heart  she  said  it,’  says  the  collector.  ‘ Indeed,  an’  it 
was  from  the  very  foundation-stone  of  her  heart  it  came.  No  help  for  misfortunes. 
In  w'ith  you,’  says  he,  opening  the  mouth  of  his  big  black  bag  ; and  wdiether  the 
devil  was  ever  after  seen  taking  the  same  walk  o:  not,  no  one  ever  laid  eyes  on 
his  fellow-traveller  again.”  (“  Irish  Celtic  Fictions.”) 
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A RUINED  BOOKMAN. 


OT  long  since,  in  one  of  my  afternoon  rambles  through  quiet 


. _ \ lanes  and  old-world  villages,  I chanced  to  call  at  one  of  those 
quaint  moss-covered  inns  for  which  England  is  so  famous.  I had 
called  at  this  one  many  times  before,  and  so  without  hesitation 
directed  my  steps  to  the  dark  old-fashioned  bar-parlour,  and  for 
the  fiftieth  time  admired  the  black  mahogany  chairs  and  the  carved 
oak  panelling.  Phyllis,  “ the  maid  of  the  inn,”  flung  me  one  of 
her  bright  smiles  as  I entered,  and  waited  for  my  commands — I 
say  commands,  for  even  a beggar  is  a king  in  an  inn  to  the  extent  of 
a penny,  if  he  has  one. 

Phyllis  is  very  lavish  of  her  smiles.  She  greets  every  customer 
with  one  ; and  there  she  is  wise,  for  smiles  are  always  better  than 
frowns,  and  they  improve  good  liquor.  Phyllis  brought  the  modest 
tankard  of  nut-brown  ale  which  I had  ordered,  and  then  left  me  to 
my  own  thoughts,  for  the  bar-parlour  had  no  other  occupant. 

However,  I had  not  been  seated  long  when  an  old  man  of  the 
Hebrew  type  shuffled  in,  and  took  a chair  in  the  darkest  corner. 
(He  was  not  a Jew,  as  I afterwards  discovered,  but  a thorough 
Englishman.)  He  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  none  too  clean  in 
appearance.  His  beard  was  neglected,  and  his  nails  were  shocking. 
His  shirt-collar  was  of  a dingy  hue,  and  hung  round  his  neck  like  a 
rag.  Not  a thread  of  a tie  was  to  be  seen.  He  wore  an  old  battered 
silk-hat,  which  had  evidently  encountered  much  bad  weather,  and  his 
shoes  would  not  have  fetched  sixpence  in  Petticoat  Lane.  I thought 
his  presence  familiar  to  me,  but  as  he  hung  his  head  and  sat  in 
the  dark  corner,  I could  not  fully  recall  him  to  mind.  But  I was 
not  mistaken.  He  was  familiar  to  me,  but  not  in  his  present 
disguise.  For  when  Phyllis  came  in  with  a smile  for  his  commands, 
he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  brought  his  face  more  into  the  light, 
and  I knew  him  in  a moment.  He  was  an  old  book-hunter  whom 
I had  seen  a thousand  times  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the 
prowler.  I had  never  seen  him  well  dressed,  but  never  had  I seen 
him  so  shabby. 
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With  a shaky  voice  he  called  for  gin.  Have  charity,  gentle  reader  ! 
He  drank  it  at  one  gulp,  and  asked  for  more,  but  this  time  in  firmer 
tones.  Phyllis  executed  his  order,  and  placed  it  within  his  reach, 
but  as  she  did  so,  she  smilingly  gave  him  good  counsel. 

“Now,  be  careful,  Daddy,”  she  said,  “for  this  lot  must  last  you  a 
long  time.  Remember  you  had  too  much  yesterday.” 

“Very  well,  lassie,”  he  replied,  “ I will  remember.” 

Though  I had  stood  by  his  side  at  bookstalls  on  innumerable 
occasions,  I had  never  addressed  a word  to  him,  nor  he  to  me.  This 
reticence  is  not  surprising  in  Englishmen,  but  it  is  uncommon  in 
bookmen  ; for  the  latter  dwell  in  a world  which  is  very  electric, 
though  quite  strange  to  other  mortals.  If  two  Englishmen,  not 
properly  introduced,  were  to  meet  in  a desert  they  would  pass  each 
other  without  a word,  but  bookmen  are  everywhere  familiar  and 
magnetic.  They  must  converse  and  talk  of  bargains.  Perhaps  in 
this  instance  age  had  formed  the  barrier. 

I thought  the  old  man’s  distress,  coupled  with  the  fellowship  of 
books,  justified  the  freedom  of  a village  inn,  so  when  Phyllis  had 
withdrawn  herself,  I plunged  into  conversation  by  saying  I believed 
I had  seen  him  many  times  looking  over  the  bookshops  and  stalls. 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “and  I know  you.  Indeed,  I have  a very 
lively  recollection  of  you  once  plucking  ‘ Gay’s  Chair  ’ from  under 
my  very  eyes,  a book  I had  been  searching  after  for  two  years. 
However,”  he  added  with  a chuckle,  “ I picked  up  a better  and  a 
cheaper  copy  in  less  than  a week  afterwards.”  The  remembrance 
seemed  to  please  him  immensely,  for  he  forgot  his  gin,  and  con- 
tinued to  chuckle  immoderately,  and  to  give  vent  to  many  satisfactory 
grunts. 

“Ah  ! ” I chimed  in  ; “ and  how  many  prizes  have  you  plucked 
from  my  waiting  hands  ! How  many  choice  little  books  have  you 
slipped  into  those  huge  pockets  of  yours,  while  I have  been  watching 
you  like  a lynx  for  the  prey  ! How  many  fevers  have  you  given  me, 
and  how  many  disappointments  ! ” 

But  the  old  book-hunter  only  grunted  and  chuckled  the  more. 

In  a few  moments  his  exuberant  spirits  gave  place  to  a sigh,  and 
he  returned  to  his  former  despondency.  I sought  to  break  it  by 
inquiring  if  he  had  secured  any  bargains  lately.  He  startled  me  by 
saying,  “ I have  given  up  book-hunting.” 

“ What  ! ” I exclaimed  in  an  excited  manner.  “What  ! given  up 
the  finest  pleasure  of  a bookman’s  life  ! It  is  incredible.” 

“ But,”  he  replied  tremblingly,  “ it  is  so.” 

He  drained  the  second  quantity  of  gin  to  the  last  drop,  and 
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brought  his  speech  to  a finality.  “ I have  renounced  book-hunting 
for  ever.” 

“ What  ! ” I cried  again,  for  my  excitement  had  grown  at  a rapid 
rate.  “ What  ! Will  you  never  visit  the  old  haunts  again  ? Never 
more  rummage  a box,  or  run  your  eyes  down  a stall  ? Never  again 
cheapen  a cheap  book,  or  politely  deceive  a bookseller?  For  shame, 
sir  ! Will  Brompton  Road  know  you  no  more  ? And  shall  Book- 
sellers’ Row  become  a strange  place  ? Shall  Holborn  and  Charing 
Cross  Road  wait  for  you  in  vain,  and  the  barrow  men  of  Farringdon 
Road  strain  their  eyes  to  no  purpose  ? Oh  ! for  shame,  sir,  it  cannot 
be.  You  can  never  forsake  the  old  faces  and  habits.  They  grow 
in  the  bone,  and  blood,  and  marrow  ; and  will  chase  you  for 
ever.” 

“ Cease,”  he  moaned,  with  tears  in  his  voice.  “ Cease,  for  you 
tear  my  very  soul.  Your  words  are  hotter  than  red-hot  steel,  and 
more  cruel  than  the  theologian’s  hell.  Flave  I not  suffered  suffi- 
ciently? Have  I not  trodden  the  barren  path  of  the  despairing 
damned?  For  pity’s  sake  be  merciful,  and  thank  Heaven  you  are  not 
a ruined  bookman.” 

His  voice  almost  shook  to  a sob  at  the  last  words,  and  he  raised 
the  empty  gin  glass  once  more  to  his  lips,  forgetting  that  he  had 
already  drained  it.  He  replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Now,  to  see  a man  weep  positively  unnerves  me,  and  this  scene 
made  me  decidedly  uncomfortable.  I fidgeted  in  my  chair,  but  my 
curiosity  would  not  permit  me  to  abandon  it.  I was  chained,  a 
willing  martyr  to  the  monstrous  religion  of  self. 

Presently  Phyllis  came  in — this  time  without  a smile,  which 
was  truly  extraordinary,  for  I had  never  seen  her  without  one. 

“ Poor  old  Daddy,”  she  said  in  a soothing  tone,  “ something  has 
upset  you.” 

She  laid  a stress  on  the  “ something,”  and  hurled  a scornful  glance 
at  me. 

I shrivelled,  and  “ Daddy  ” whined  “ More  gin,  more  gin  ! ” 

“No,”  Phyllis  replied  gently,  “you  must  not  have  any  more  gin. 
It  would  only  make  you  worse.” 

She  then  reflected  for  a moment,  and  said  to  him  very  tenderly, 
“ But  I will  make  you  a nice  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  if  you  are  a 
dear  good  man  I will  put  something  into  it.”  (Oh,  Phyllis  !) 

The  old  book-hunter’s  eyes  sparkled  at  this,  and  he  patted  Phyllis’s 
hand,  and  called  her  a good  lassie. 

When  Phyllis  had  retired  to  make  the  tea  I apologised  to  the  old 
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man  for  the  excited  rudeness  of  my  speech,  and  in  my  kindest  man- 
ner expressed  my  sorrow  for  disturbing  him. 

“ Not  at  all,”  he  said,  with  the  air  of  an  old-fashioned  courtier, 
“ not  at  all ; but  I am  weak,  and  your  string  of  exclamations  brought 
back  the  old  life,  and  discovered  the  buried  pleasures.  It  was 
hard,  sir  ! it  was  hard  ! for  this  is  only  the  first  month  of  the  severed 
tie.” 

“ But,”  I interrupted,  “how  is  it  you  have  broken  the  tie  at  all  ? 
I hope  you  will  not  consider  me  impertinent  or  unkind,  but  it  seems 
madness  in  a bookman  to  renounce  the  most  exciting  pleasure  his  life 
affords.” 

“ Pardon  my  brutality,”  I added  a moment  later,  for  one  of  his 
former  remarks  rushed  upon  me  in  its  full  force  ; “ I believe  you 
said  something  of  ruin.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “and  it  is  a bitter  story,  but  entirely  of  my  own 
creation.  My  greatest  enemy  is  myself.  I am  a slave  to  the  hardest 
and  most  exacting  devil,  and  have  forfeited  a voluptuous  paradise  of 
delight.” 

“ But,”  I urged,  “ you  might  visit  the  familiar  haunts  occasionally, 
and  thus  retain  a semblance  of  the  old  bookish  life  and  feeling.” 

“What ! ” he  exclaimed  in  his  turn,  “would  you  curse  me  with 
the  most  cursed  destiny  that  could  enfold  a mortal  man  ? Would 
you  condemn  me  to  the  Bookman’s  Hell  ? ” 

His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his  wrath  grew  as  he  continued,  “ Would 
you  make  me  tramp  the  same  old  rounds,  chat  with  the  same  friendly 
booksellers,  run  over  the  same  familiar  stalls,  handle  new  bargains, 
and  replace  them  with  one’s  heart  blood  in  a boiling  agony  ? Would 
you  condemn  me  to  this  ? An  assassin  could  not  have  given  me 
a deadlier  stab,  nor  a malicious  fiend  have  wished  me  keener 
anguish.” 

I was  profoundly  grieved  for  having  uttered  such  thoughtless 
remarks,  and  was  expressing  my  sorrow,  when  Phyllis  entered  with 
his  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  and  the  little  drop  of  “something”  to  heighten 
its  flavour.  The  old  bookman’s  anger  cooled  immediately,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  say,  “Yes,  yes,  I know  Youth  is  thoughtless,”  and, 
after  a short  pause,  “ Age  is  not  much  better.” 

This  philosophy  did  not  satisfy  Phyllis,  who  appeared  to  have 
taken  the  old  man  under  her  protection,  for  she  darted  me  another 
scornful  glance,  and  followed  it  up  by  saying,  “No  one  ought  to  be 
thoughtless  but  the  aged.” 

The  old  book-hunter  smiled  at  Phyllis,  and  made  her  a truly 
courtly  bow.  Evidently  she  was  a wise  little  woman,  for  she  not  only 
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flattered  him  with  attention,  but  made  him  pretty  speeches,  and 
championed  his  rights  and  wrongs.  She  has  earned  the  title  of  The 
Bookman  s Goddess. 

The  old  man  sipped  his  tea  with  evident  enjoyment,  and 
Phyllis  departed.  After  he  had  mused  awhile,  he  looked  up  and  said 
to  me,  “ If  you  care  to  listen,  I will  tell  you  the  history  of  my  ruin.” 

I expressed  my  thanks  for  his  kind  condescension,  and  he  con- 
tinued : “ Books  and  strong  drinks  have  led  to  my  downfall.  I have 
been  a slave  to  both,  and  my  passions  have  been  my  masters. 
They  have  sucked  up  not  only  my  income,  but  my  little  bit  of 
capital  also.  I have  abused  two  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life. 
Little  by  little  has  my  capital  been  sacrificed  to  satisfy  my  cravings, 
and  to-day  I subsist  on  a small  annuity.” 

His  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  added,  “ My  books 
must  be  sold  to  pay  my  debts,  and  it  is  a very  proper  punish- 
ment, but  no  man  can  imagine  how  painful.” 

I sympathised  with  him,  and  said  that  I could  in  some  measure 
share  his  feelings,  for  I had  my  own  beloved  books  in  my  mind’s 
eye,  and  the  passing  thought  of  separation  twisted  my  soul  with  a 
thousand  pangs  of  torture. 

“Yes,”  he  was  good  enough  to  say,  “perhaps  you  can  ; for  it 
is  only  a bookman  who  can  understand  the  heart  of  a bookman — 
who  can  enter  into  his  joys  and  sufferings,  who  can  feel  the  mysterious 
soul  that  pulses  in  books  and  makes  sweet  fellowship  for  their  lovers. 
I am  grateful  for  your  sympathy,  sincerely  grateful ; for  it  is  well 
meant,  and  is  not  an  idle  expression  which  drops  from  so  many  lips 
without  knowledge.  Yes,  you  can  partially  imagine  my  sorrow  and 
disaster,  but  you  can  never  know,  never  feel  my  hours  of  bitterness 
and  desolation,  unless  you  pass  through  the  same  fiery  ordeal,  which 
God  — which  God  forbid  ! ” 

His  voice  was  again  full  of  tears,  but  after  pausing  a moment,  he 
gathered  strength  and  continued  : “No  woman  robbed  of  her  child 
ever  felt  greater  pain,  or  ever  endured  a more  horrible  madness,  than 
that  which  came  upon  me  when  my  books  were  taken  from  the  cases, 
and  the  shelves  left  empty,  and  cold,  and  naked.  It  was  like  the 
passing  away  of  a beautiful  world.  It  was  not  an  eclipse,  but  an 
annihilation.  The  blank  shelves  were  more  terrible  than  a thousand 
daggers.  They  struck  my  study  with  ,a  stillness  more  awful  to  endure 
than  the  imagined  shrieks  of  the  damned.  My  dearest  children  had 
left  me  for  ever,  and  my  life-long  friends  had  taken  a last  farewell. 
Truly,  * my  house  was  left  unto  me  desolate.’  With  the  departure  of 
my  books,  departed  the  souls  of  the  gods  of  the  earth.  Plato  had 
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gone,  and  Shakespeare,  and  all  those  immortals  of  the  mind  who 
had  talked  or  sung  to  me  in  dark  days  and  in  fair.  They  had  never 
failed  me,  never  flattered,  and  never  bored.  They  had  ever  been 
gentle  and  kind.  And  now  they  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  fatal 
hammer  ! ” 

“ But,”  I asked,  “ can  nothing  be  done  to  rescue  them  from  such 
a fate  ? Have  you  no  friends  to  save  you  this  anguish  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  “ I have  friends,  plenty  of  friends  ; but  I 
cannot  expect  them,  neither  could  I desire  them,  to  pay  my  debts.” 

As  he  said  this  he  straightened  his  back,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  true  dignity. 

“The  proceeds  of  the  sale,”  he  continued,  “will  no  more  than 
cover  my  liabilities  ; but  then,”  he  added  with  sparkling  pride,  “ I 
shall  be  a free  man.  With  care  my  small  annuity  will  be  sufficient 
to  lodge,  and  clothe,  and  keep  me,  and,”  pointing  to  the  empty' 
gin  glass,  “ to  fill  that.  I can  still  retain  one  passion,  though  one 
of  the  most  cursed  under  Heaven.  I would  break  it,  but  have  not 
the  strength  ; I am  chained  to  its  fevers  by  the  indulgence  of  many 
years.  I have  chosen  a humble  lodging  in  this  remote  village 
because  I can  live  cheaply,  and  entirely  cut  myself  off  from  the  old 
life.  I shall  probably  die  here,  and  I hope  unfettered  by  debt, 
and  an  honourable  man.” 

A silence  fell  upon  the  bar-parlour  for  awhile,  and  I broke  it  by 
inquiring  the  date  of  the  book  sale. 

“ What,”  the  old  book-hunter  said,  somewhat  sharply,  “ would  you 
triumph  over  me  ? ” 

“Nay,”  I replied,  “ I would  rather  fling  the  cost  of  the  few  books 
I could  afford  into  the  sea.  My  only  motive  for  inquiring  was  that 
I should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  some  of  your 
treasures  in  remembrance  of  your  kindness  to  me ; and  besides,  I 
should  like  to  rescue  even  a small  number  of  them  from  the  cruel 
nakedness  of  the  public  stalls.  Would  you  not  like  to  know  that 
some  of  your  literary  idols  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  similar 
gods,  in  preference  to  their  being  fingered  by  hundreds  of  the  curious 
idle?  Would  not  a bookman’s  paradise  be  their  kindest  shelter?  ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said  hurriedly,  “but  I am  as  petulant  as  a testy 
child,  and  construe  almost  every  kind  remark  into  a boast  or  insult. 
Forgive,  forgive  ; at  least  some  of  my  treasures  will  be  in  loving 
hands.  The  knowledge  will  comfort  me.  It  will  indeed  be  painful 
to  see  the  friends  of  a lifetime  standing  like  beggars  on  countless 
booksellers’  shelves.  It  will  be  terrible  to  see  the  cheapest  of  them 
displayed  on  many  a street  barrow.  I can  imagine  their  destiny,  I 
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can  feel  it,  and  can  mark  a thousand  strange  fingers  turning  them 
over  without  a care.  The  vision  unmans  me,  burns  me,  kills  me. 
But  I cannot  escape,  I cannot  escape  ; my  harsh  fate  is  too  sure.” 

He  had  again  broken  down  ; and  it  was  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks  that  he  muttered,  “ But  the  few  you  may  purchase 
will  lessen  the  number  and  relieve  my  sorrow.  Your  kindness  will 
gild  my  broken  life  ; and  I thank  you,  I thank  you.” 

Fortunately  Phyllis  did  not  come  in  at  this  new  outbreak.  It 
was  soon  over,  for  which  I was  extremely  grateful.  I was  about  to 
put  another  question  to  him,  when  he  rattled  the  empty  glass  rather 
noisily  upon  the  table  to  attract  Phyllis’s  attention.  She  answered 
his  call  at  once,  and  he  very  decisively  ordered  another  threepenny- 
worth  of  gin.  Phyllis  would  have  protested,  perhaps  coaxed,  but  he 
afforded  her  no  opportunity  ; for  he  turned  to  me  and  inquired  if  I 
had  any  first  quartos  of  Shakespeare. 

Phyllis  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bring  the  gin.  She  placed  it 
before  him  with  more  fussiness  than  necessity  demanded,  but  the  old 
book-hunter  ignored  the  ruse.  Phyllis,  however,  was  not  to  be 
denied,  and  she  exchanged  her  fidgety  manner  for  words  of  warning. 
“ This  is  the  third  lot,  Daddy,”  she  said,  “ and  you  know  you  asked 
me  to  take  care  of  you.” 

“Ay,  lassie,”  he  replied,  “ but  this  is  a special  occasion  ; ” and 
continued  to  address  me  as  before. 

Phyllis  looked  at  me  rather  furiously,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ This 
is  your  fault,”  and  walked  out  of  the  bar-parlour  like  a tragedy 
queen.  When  she  had  gone  I proceeded  with  my  inquiry.  “ Plave 
you,”  I asked  the  old  bookman,  “ retained  many  books  from  your 
collection  ? ” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “my  books  belong  to  my  creditors,  and  I am 
selling  my  entire  library.  But  one  book  I have  kept,  and  it  shall 
never  in  my  lifetime  suffer  the  degradation  of  the  shop,  and  before 
I die  I shall  put  it  in  careful  hands.  It  was  an  early  gift,  and  as  a 
gift  it  can  belong  to  no  man,  living  or  dead.” 

I asked  for  its  title,  and  he  answered  my  question  by  drawing  a 
small  duodecimo  volume  from  one  of  his  pockets.  It  was  bound  in 
a hard  old-fashioned  green  morocco  of  last  century,  with  hand- 
tooling in  Roger  Payne’s  style  and  faded  gilt  edges,  He  handed  it 
to  me,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  said,  “ It  was  my  mother’s.” 

I found  it  none  other  than  an  original  edition  of  George  Herbert’s 
“ Temple,”  well-thumbed,  and  sprinkled  with  yellow  autographs.  On 
the  fly-leaf  I read  : 

Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him, 
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Perhaps  I repeated  the  words  aloud,  or  probably  he  guessed  my 
reading  of  them,  for  he  said,  “ The  motto  was  written  by  my  grand- 
father, who  gave  the  book  to  my  mother  on  her  marriage,  and  who 
in  her  turn  gave  it  to  me.  And  how  true  the  motto  is,  and  even 
more  than  true.  Not  one  world  waits  upon  man,  but  a thousand, 
nay,  countless  thousands.  I walk  into  the  fields,  and  myriad  blades 
of  grass  grow  for  me  ; I look  into  the  heavens  at  midnight,  and 
innumerable  stars  shine  for  me  ; I turn  my  eyes  to  the  east  at  day- 
break, and  the  golden  sun  floods  the  earth  with  light  and  warmth  for 
me  ; I wander  anywhere  and  hear  happy  birds  sing  for  me  ; I look 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  see 
Clod  waiting  everywhere  for  me. 

More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  he’ll  take  notice  of. 

uJ3ut  I am  preaching,”  he  said  abruptly,  and  he  hastily  finished 
his  gin,  and  wished  me  a “ good-day.” 

About  three  months  afterwards  I caught  a glimpse  of  the  old 
book-hunter  in  Holborn.  Plis  face  was  sunny  with  smiles,  and  his 
pockets  were  fat,  which  evidently  denoted  new  bargains.  I con- 
cluded he  had  realised  a surplus  from  his  book  sale,  or  that  the  gin 
fever  had  for  a time  abated.  I hope  the  former  ; but  I know  not, 
for  I never  saw  him  again. 

Phyllis  told  me  he  died  soon  after  the  sale,  and  that  he  was 
buried  under  the  south  wall  of  the  village  church.  I went  to  see 
his  grave,  and  remarked  a wreath  of  ivy -leaves  and  some  white 
chrysanthemums  upon  it.  Phyllis  had  not  forgotten  the  old  book- 
hunter.  Neither  had  he  forgotten  Phyllis.  On  the  day  of  his  death 
he  gave  her  the  old  green  morocco  copy  of  the  “ Temple.” 

CHARLES  T.  LUSTED. 
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ST.  MARY  HALL. 

THE  large  circle  of  old  Oxford  men,  and  the  larger  circle  which 
counts  many  Oxford  men  among  its  friends  and  relations,  as 
well  as  that  largest  circle  of  all  which  knows  its  Oxford  chiefly  from 
“Verdant  Green,”  the  second  part  of  “Tom  Brown,”  and  the 
frequently-appearing  volumes  of  “Reminiscences,”  will  have  heard 
with  genuine  regret— though  the  news  concerns  hardly  one  in  a 
thousand — that  St.  Mary  Hall,  known  as  “Skimmery”  to  untold 
generations,  ceased  at  Michaelmas  to  have  a separate  existence. 
After  that  date  Oriel  College  took  over  its  buildings,  and  though 
the  undergraduates  of  the  Hall  may  retain  their  old  rooms,  they  will 
in  that  case  “ battel  ” at  Oriel,  and  will  probably  avail  themselves  of 
the  welcome  which  the  college  has  offered  them.  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
which  still  remains  separate  from  though  not  wholly  independent  of 
Queen’s  College,  will  therefore  be  henceforward  the  only  survivor  of 
the  four  Public  Halls  existing  at  the  time  of  the  University  Com- 
mission of  1877.  St.  Alban  Hall,  which  was  the  oldest  of  them  all, 
and  claimed  as  its  founder  one  Robert  of  St.  Albans  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  was  formally  united  with  Merton  College  in  1882  ; New- 
Inn-Hall,  which  was  originally  an  offshoot  of  New  College,  became 
in  some  mysterious  way  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Balliol,  and  was 
incorporated  with  it  by  the  late  Master’s  contrivance  in  1887  ; and 
now  “ Skimmery,”  which,  properly  speaking,  is  the  parent  of  Oriel 
College,  has  performed  upon  herself  the  Happy  Despatch,  or  rather 
(to  vary  the  metaphor),  has  impulsively  thrown  herself  into  the  arms 
of  a by  no  means  ardent  wooer.  These  changes  were  all  sanctioned 
by  the  Commissioners,  apparently  with  the  object  of  abolishing  the 
Public  Halls.  But  at  the  same  time  they  gave  additional  facilities 
for  the  opening  of  Private  Halls,  and  thus,  if  one  door  was  shut  in  the 
face  of  “ the  worthy  but  dull  Pass-man,”  another  was  promptly 
unlocked.  To-day  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  Private  Halls  in 
existence,  while  the  older  Public  Halls  are  well-nigh  extinct. 

These  old  Halls  of  the  University  have  a special  interest  of  their 
own.  They  represent,  indeed,  the  transitional  stage  between  the 
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unattached  system  in  force  at  Scottish  and  Continental  Universities, 
and  recently  reintroduced  in  England,  and  the  collegiate  system, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
For  though  an  English  University  has  been  described  as  “ a federa- 
tion of  colleges,”  the  colleges  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  University. 
As  a community  of  individuals  bound  together  by  the  common 
pursuit  of  learning,  it  existed  at  Oxford  for  nearly  two  centuries  before 
the  first  college  was  founded,  and  the  presence  in  it  to-day  of  some 
250  students  who  have  no  common  place  of  abode,  and  acknowledge 
no  corporate  authority  except  the  University  itself,  is  a partial 
revival  of  the  state  of  things  which  was  universal  in  the  days  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Bishop  Grosseteste.  But  between  those 
earlier  times,  when  the  University  was  simply  a collection  of  unattached 
students,  and  the  year  1420,  when.it  was  decreed  that  no  scholar 
should  reside  in  the  house  of  a layman,  there  had  grown  up — besides 
the  seven  colleges  existing  at  the  latter  date — a vast  number  of  Hails, 
out  of  which,  indeed,  the  earlier  colleges  grew.  These  buildings 
were  at  first  occupied  by  two  or  more  students,  who  would  rent  the 
whole  of  a house  from  a citizen.  Then  there  soon  arose  a natural 
demand  for  two  of  the  modern  “ three  F’s  ” — fixity  of  tenure  and  fair 
rent — a demand  which  circumstances  soon 'enabled  the  scholars  to 
enforce  on  the  citizens.  These  were  the  days  of  the  beginning  of 
those  troubles  between  burghers  and  clerks,  which  have  continued 
down  to  the  present  day  as  Town  and  Gown  battles.  But  the  row  of 
Mr.  Verdant  Green’s  day  was  a stage  fight  compared  with  the 
encounters  of  earlier  times.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  murder 
of  a young  woman  was  avenged  by  the  hanging  of  two  apparently 
innocent  students  at  the  hands  of  the  townsmen,  and  that  was 
followed  not  only  by  the  wholesale  secession  of  the  University,  but 
by  the  placing  of  the  city  under  an  interdict.  It  was  more  than  four 
years  before  the  Papal  Legate  succeeded  in  arranging  the  dispute, 
and  even  then  the  citizens  had  to  pay  the  penalty  in  purse  as  well 
as  in  person.  Besides  penitential  processions  and  an  oath  to 
deliver  clerkly  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  — 
for  until  Henry  VIII.  Oxford  was  within  that  unwieldy  diocese — there 
was  imposed  upon  them  the  obligation  to  sell  provisions  at  reason- 
able prices  and  to  submit  disputes  about  the  assessment  of  Halls  to 
a joint  board  of  masters  and  townsmen.  Later  on,  Henry  VIII. 
ordered  these  disputes  to  be  settled  by  the  Chancellor  alone,  and 
about  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  when  once  a house  had  been 
used  as  an  Inn  or  Hall  the  proprietor  should  not  be  allowed  to  exclude 
scholars  from  it,  or  even  to  demise  it  without  reservation  of  the 
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rights  of  the  University.  It  was  therefore  more  to  the  interests  of 
the  students  themselves,  as  well  as  more  conducive  to  order,  that  they 
should  gather  into  the  Halls  which  were  set  apart  for  their  use,  rather 
than  hire  separate  rooms  in  the  houses  of  townsmen.  And  thus  the 
“ Chamberdekyns,”  or  those  in  camera  degentes,  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  Halls,  till  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  passed  the  statute  enjoining  universal  residence  in  “some  Inn  or 
Hall.” 

This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  Halls.  Wood  gives  a list  of 
300  which  were  said  to  have  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Each  was  under  the  rule  of  its  own  Principal,  whose  place  was  one 
of  emolument  as  well  as  dignity.  For  though  he  was  not  allowed 
to  make  a profit  on  their  “ Commons,”  he  received  the  rent  of 
the  rooms,  which  apparently  varied  according  to  the  popularity  of 
the  establishment.  The  memories  of  many  of  these  still  survive 
in  the  names  of  private  houses,  of  which  Water  Hall,  Micklem 
Hall,  Leden  Porch  Hall,  and  others,  are  well-known  instances. 

They  were,  however,  like  the  University  itself  in  its  earlier  days, 
merely  voluntary  associations  without  endowments  or  corporate 
existence.  And  just  as  they  had  first  grown  out  of  and  then 
absorbed  the  system  of  unattached  students,  so  the  collegiate  system 
first  grew  out  of  and  then  absorbed  the  Halls.  The  pious  and 
wealthy  founders  of  colleges,  following  the  example  of  Walter  de 
Merton,  endowed  their  foundations  with  houses  and  lands,  whose 
value  continually  increased.  The  colleges  began  to  attract  boarders 
— commensales , or  commoners— and  their  Heads  were  soon  recog- 
nised as  holding  a higher  position  than  the  Principals  of  the 
Halls  ; and  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  sixteen  Halls  were 
abandoned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  those  that  remained  was  under  150.  By  the  seven- 
teenth century  nearly  all  the  surviving  Halls  had  drifted  into  subor- 
dination to  some  college.  Merton  had  purchased  Alban  Hall  ; 
Magdalen  Hall  was  dependent  on  Magdalen  College ; Queen’s 
College  claimed  rights  over  St.  Edmund  Hall  ; and  Oriel,  though 
it  lost  formal  control  over  St.  Mary  Hall,  still  retained  the  right 
of  appointing  the  Principals  from  among  its  own  fellows.  So 
matters  continued  for  200  years,  and  Chalmers,  in  his  “ History 
of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford,”  written  early  in  the 
present  century,  enumerates  only  five — that  is,  the  four  above 
mentioned  and  New-Inn-Hall,  which,  however,  about  this  time  has 
not  a single  member  on  the  books. 

“ Skimmery  ” itself  has  had  an  interesting  though  uneventful 
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history.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  original  building  was  given 
by  a pious  citizen  of  Oxford  to  serve  as  a parsonage  for  the  Rector 
of  St.  Mary’s,  and  when  the  advowson  of  the  church  was  granted  by 
Edward  II.  as  part  of  the  endowment  of  Adam  de  Brome’s  new 
“ Collegium  Scolarium  in  Diversis  Scientiis  Studentium,”  the  Rectory 
House  passed  with  it  into  the  hands  of  that  foundation,  which  was 
then  known  as  St.  Mary’s  House,  but  which  was  subsequently  to 
become  more  famous  as  Oriel  College.  (The  old  name  still  properly 
belongs  to  Oriel,  as  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  does  to  Magdalen  : 
Cardinal  Newman,  while  still  a member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
made  many  friends,  both  ecclesiastic  and  lay,  during  his  visit  to 
Italy  ; and  Mozley  relates  how  “ for  a long  time  after  his  return  to 
Oxford  there  arrived  frequent  letters  elaborately  addressed  to  ‘ The 
Reverend  John  Henry,  brother  of  the  college  Stce  Marice  Virginh 
at  Oxford.”’)  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  new  society  was  at  first 
established  in  this  very  building,  though  it  was  soon  removed  to  “ La 
Oriole,”  or  Senescal  Hall,  on  the  site  of  which  the  college  now 
stands.  Henceforth  the  Hall  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  “a 
place  of  education  under  the  control  of  the  college,  but  distinct 
from  it  ” ; till  Elizabeth’s  reign  a door  afforded  means  of  communi- 
cation between  them.  The  college  always  appointed  the  Principals 
of  the  Hall ; but,  as  some  compensation,  members  of  the  Hall  were 
allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nursing  at  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew  at  Cowley,  which  belonged  to  the  college.  At  this 
time  St.  Mary  Hall  held  a higher  place  in  the  University  than  it  has 
ever  held  since  : it  numbered  actually  more  members  than  Oriel 
itself,  and  among  them  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  afterwards  to 
become,  next  to  the  King  and  Wolsey,  the  most  important  person  in 
England.  Though  the  old  Hall  has  been  less  prominent  since  those 
days,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  shown  any  signs  of  decay. 
It  is  almost  unique  among  Halls  (which,  not  being  corporations,  can- 
not as  a rule  hold  corporate  property)  in  possessing  an  exhibition 
bequeathed  to  it  by  Dr.  Nowell,  a former  Principal,  and  it  seems 
always  to  have  attracted  a respectable  number  of  members. 

Of  the  Halls  which  have  been  in  existence  within  living  memory, 
each  had  its  own  peculiar  characteristics.  They  were  all,  indeed,  rather 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  backdoors  to  a degree,  for  they  afforded 
more  liberty  and  maintained  a lower  standard  of  scholarship  than 
the  colleges,  and  thus  were  the  natural  refuge  of  the  very  fast  and  the 
very  slow  men.  The  practice  too  of  “term-trotting,”  or  coming  up 
at  long  and  irregular  intervals  to  keep  one  of  the  necessary  terms, 
which  could  not  have  been  favourable  to  good  discipline,  was 
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common  to  all.  But  despite  such  general  resemblances,  they  differed 
inter  se  almost  as  much  as  one  college  did  from  another.  Thus  St. 
Alban  Hall  in  a Latin  skit  published  about  1820  by  Dr.  Cotton, 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  is  described  as  “receiving  to  its 
bosom  the  outcasts  of  all  other  societies.”  St.  Edmund  Hall,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  during  the  middle  of  this  century,  in  the  late 
Mr.  Mozley’s  words,  “the  headquarters,  the  cave,  the  den  of  the 
‘ Evangelical  ’ party.”  It  did  fairly  well  in  the  schools,  being  largely 
composed  of  men  of  some  promise  and  much  seriousness  who  could 
not  afford  the  expenses  of  a college.  New-Inn-Hall,  again,  was 
generally  in  a curious  state  of  suspended  animation.  Dr.  Blackstone, 
son  of  the  great  lawyer,  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone,  held  the  Headship  for 
the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century,  during  which  time  there  was  not 
a single  member  on  the  books  but  himself,  and  he  was  generally 
non-resident  ! This  may  seem  incredible  to-day,  but  it  had  a 
counterpart  at  the  original  Hertford  College,  where  there  were  not 
only  no  members,  but  no  head,  for  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodgson  in 
1805  no  one  would  accept  the  poorly-paid  post,  and  all  sorts  of 
queer  people  “ squatted  ” in  the  empty  rooms.  The  late  Mr.  Cox, 
last  of  the  Esquire  Bedells,  quotes  the  following  verses  from  an 
Oxford  paper  of  that  date  : 

You  have  heard  of  acephalous  verses, 

In  this  temple  of  metrical  knowledge  : 

Things  stranger  my  Muse  now  rehearses, 

For  behold  an  acephalous  college  ! 

But  wonder  succeeds  yet  to  wonders 
(Of  greater  you  scarcely  have  need), 

Here — a Head  lives  without  any  Body  ; 

There — a Body  without  any  Head. 

But  New-Inn-Hall,  or  “ The  Tavern,”  as  it  was  usually  called,  had  its 
tranquillity  suddenly  disturbed  about  the  year  1833,  when  it  received 
an  addition  of  four  men,  who  migrated  to  it  in  consequence  of  some 
disturbance  at  Trinity.  Mr.  Pycroft,  in  his  “Oxford  Memories,” 
relates  how  “ these  four  were  joined  by  three  others  whose  morals 
happened  not  to  suit  their  respective  colleges,  and  we  called  that 
worthy  party  ‘the  seven  deadly  sins.’”  Lastly,  “Skimmery”  has 
always  been  the  jovial  Hall.  It  was  to  a Skimmery  man  that  little 
Mr.  Bouncer  “ swopped  his  Newfoundland  for  a regular  slap-up  set 
of  pets  of  the  Ballet,  framed  and  glazed,  petticoats  and  all.”  Theodore 
Hook  was  a member  of  Skimmery,  and  every  one  knows  the  story  of 
his  being  required  to  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  his  Matriculation, 
and  of  how  he  professed  his  readiness  to  sign  “ forty,  if  you  like 
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to  the  exceeding  horror  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Another  story  of 
him  relates  how,  on  the  evening  before  his  Matriculation,  Hook, 
being  of  course  not  yet  in  statu  pupillari , was  enjoying  himself  at  an 
inn  in  the  town  with  such  heartiness  that  the  Proctor  presently  made 
his  appearance.  Advancing  towards  Hook  he  put  the  usual  question, 
“Pray,  sir,  are  you  a member  of  this  University?”  and  received 
the  unusual  answer,  given  with  a most  respectful  bow,  “No,  sir.  Pray, 
sir,  are  you  ? ” Even  the  sight  of  the  Proctorial  gown,  which  was 
obtruded  on  the  youngster’s  notice  in  reply  to  his  question,  did  not 
abash  him  ; he  examined  it  carefully,  and  then  had  the  audacity  to 
remark,  “ Manchester  velvet  ! and  might  I ask,  sir,  how  much  you 
paid  a yard  for  this  article?”  This  fairly  dumfounded  the  Proctor, 
who  retired  in  confusion.  Of  late  years  the  most  remarkable  student 
has  been  Bishop  Hannington,  who  recently  met  his  death  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa  ; and  though  the  boisterous  joviality  of  Skimmery 
may  seem  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the  last  years  of  such  a life, 
it  was  quite  characteristic  of  Hannington’s  undergraduate  days.  He 
brought  fireworks  into  the  Hall  on  the  Fifth  of  November.  He 
headed  processions  which  galloped  round  the  quad,  on  chairs, 
more  like  an  art  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin  as  described  in 
“Trilby”  than  a member  of  a staid  English  University.  He  even 
dared  to  joke  with  the  Principal  himself ; for  when  Dr.  Chase  wrote 
him  a letter  of  remonstrance  on  his  want  of  attention  to  his  books, 
and  asked  how  long  he  intended  to  continue  “ a gentleman  at  large,” 
Hannington  replied,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  “ I hope  you  will  in 
future  regard  me  no  longer  as  £a  gentleman  at  large,’  but  as  a gentleman 
at  ‘ Small’s  ’ ” ! So  much  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  answer- 
able  for. 

For  many  reasons  then  we  may  fairly  regret  “ Skimmery.”  It 
has  a venerable  history,  and  many  pleasant  if  not  always  dignified 
associations,  and  on  the  whole  it  has  certainly  fulfilled  a useful 
function.  Oriel  at  one  time  coveted  it  in  vain  ; it  is  a curious 
instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  college  should  be  forced  to 
accept  it  now  when  it  does  not  want  it. 

w.  K.  STRIDE. 
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KILLING  A M A ROMA. 


ATE  one  afternoon  last  year  I embarked  on  the  little  Spanish 


1 -j  steamer  Leon  y Castillo , for  a few  days’  shooting  and  fishing 
in  the  romantic  and  little-known  island  of  La  Gomera,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Canary  group.  The  steamer  was  then  lying  off  the 
Puerto  de  la  Cruz  (Harbour  of  the  Cross),  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Peak  of  Tcneriffe.  It  was  fiercely  hot,  and  I lay  back 
in  a Madeira  chair  beneath  the  saloon  deck  awnings,  watching  the 
bright  water  flash  away  from  the  vessel’s  sides  as  she  rolled  heavily 
on  the  long  Atlantic  swell,  and  listening  to  the  soft  tinkle  of  a 
guitar  which  floated  up  through  an  open  hatchway.  Across  half  a 
mile  of  blue  water,  the  far-famed  Valley  of  Orotava  lay  spread  out 
before  me,  fields  of  yellow  maize,  groves  of  fig-trees  and  chestnuts, 
rising  above  the  surf-swept  beach ; higher  still  were  squares  of  vine- 
yards, and  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Villa  Orotava,  its  white  villas 
peeping  out  amid  the  surrounding  palms  ; then,  dark  pine  forests,  over 
which  a great  wall  of  black  rock,  “ las  Cahadus,”  rose  9,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Veiling  the  summit  of  the  rocky  ridge  lay  a sea 
of  silvery  mist,  and  far  above  it,  cut  off  by  fleecy  clouds  from  the 
world  below,  the  snow-covered  peak  stood  out  cold  and  white  against 
the  azure  sky. 

However,  the  tinkling  of  the  engine-room  telegraph,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  anchor-winch,  gave  warning  that  I must  take  my  last 
look  at  this,  probably  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  the  world  ; and  a 
few  minutes  later,  with  throbbing  engines,  the  Leon  steamed  away  into 
the  track  of  the  sunset. 

Turning  out  at  five  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  Captain 
Don  Rosendo,  Bos’n  Carlos,  and  the  writer,  landed  safely  through 
the  heavy  surf  in  the  picturesque  bay,  where  beneath  a grove  of 
palm-trees,  and  shut  in  by  a jagged  line  of  volcanic  mountains  4,000 
feet  high,  lies  the  little  village  of  San  Sebastian.  A quaint  old 
place  it  is,  built  400  years  ago,  and  more  resembling  a Moorish 
town  than  anything  else,  with  its  white  and  yellow  houses,  built 
lound  an  open  “patio”  or  courtyard,  its  overhanging  date-palms, 
and  women  whose  heads  are  generally  covered  by  the  long  white  or 
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yellow  haique,  which  you  see  in  Morocco.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
half  Spanish  and  half  Moorish  blood,  exceeding  swarthy  in  com- 
plexion, and  spare  and  short  in  stature.  In  fact,  they  are  far  more 
Oriental  than  European  ; although  it  is  not  good  to  tell  them  so, 
unless  you  stand  six  feet  away  and  are  prepared  for  a lightning-like 
thrust  of  the  long  knife  which  every  man  wears.  There  is,  however, 
a tinge  of  the  Moresque  in  everything  Spanish,  which  is  especially 
prominent  in  their  architecture  and  music  ; modern  architecture,  I 
mean,  as  well  as  the  lace-like  stonework  of  Granada  and  Seville.  But 
when  once  you  know  the  Gomeros  and  learn  their  peculiar  sing-song 
patois  of  corrupted  Spanish,  the  intense  jealousy  of  all  foreigners 
disappears,  and  you  find  them  an  interesting,  simple  people. 

An  hour  after  landing  we  embarked  in  a twenty-foot  “ barquillo,” 
or  open  fishing-boat,  and  hoisting  the  big  latine  sail,  stretched  away 
over  the  glittering  sunlit  water,  out  of  the  little  bay  where  Columbus 
called  to  provision  his  caravels  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  unknown 
West. 

Amidst  a little  fleet  of  similar  boats  wre  flew  along  with  the  wind 
over  the  quarter,  a long  curl  of  foam  bubbling  away  under  the 
sharp  bowTs,  and  occasionally  pouring  over  the  lee  gunwale  as  the 
barquillo  swayed  down  to  a fresher  breeze.  The  sea  had  that 
intense  deep  blue  colour  only  seen  in  depths  like  the  one  over  which 
we  were  sailing — some  7,000  feet,  for  the  Canary  Isles  have  all 
been  heaved  up  by  subterranean  fire  from  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
but  where  the  bright  sunlight  caught  the  ripples  the  light  flashed 
back  with  a glare  that  made  me  glad  to  turn  my  eyes  away  to  the 
white  cone  of  Teneriffe  rising  above  its  trains  of  mist  some  sixty  miles 
distant,  or  to  follow  the  rugged  coast-line  of  Gomera  over  our  port 
hand. 

Huge  precipices  of  calcined  rock,  dropping  in  many  places  a 
thousand  feet  straight  into  i\  sea,  with  the  long  Atlantic  swell 
breaking  into  spouts  of  foam  at  their  feet  ; mouths  of  rugged  glens 
split  by  volcanic  power  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  ; wide 
valleys,  verdant  with  palms,  sugar-cane,  and  vineyards,  opened  up 
and  drifted  astern  ; while  behind  all  rose  the  jagged  peaks  of 
the  central  range,  on  whose  rocky  slopes  grow  the  dwarf  Canary 
pine  and  the  giant  heather  which  reaches  a height  of  fifteen  feet. 
At  last,  my  eyes  almost  overpowered  by  the  glare  of  the  sunlit  wrater, 
the  gleam  of  the  snowy  surf,  and  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the 
volcanic  rocks — crimson  and  vermilion — mixed  with  the  bright 
green  of  palm  and  vine,  I was  glad  to  surrender  the  tiller  to  Bos’n 
Carlos,  and  lighting  a cigarette,  to  stretch  myself  in  the  shade  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  boat.  Here  my  friend,  the  Spanish  Captain  Rosendo, 
sat  smoking  the  inevitable  cigarette,  amid  a coil  of  ropes  and  fishing 
lines,  my  small  rifle  and  his  12 -bore  gun  fastened  under  a thwart  at 
his  side.  He  was  a typical  Spaniard  and  a very  good  fellow  at  heart, 
but  had  a full  share  of  the  national  impetuosity,  and  when  things 
were  not  satisfactory  on  board,  generally  relieved  his  feelings  by 
trampling  a pound’s  worth  of  gold  lace  on  his  uniform  cap  into 
the  deck,  or  throwing  all  the  plates  in  the  saloon  rack  down  the 
alleyways.  We  had  many  exciting  sporting  expeditions  together  into 
the  wild  volcanic  mountains  after  partridge  or  goats,  and  once  it 
took  the  chief  engineer  an  hour  to  pick  the  pellets  of  No.  6 shot  out 
of  my  shoulder  with  a sharp  penknife,  the  only  surgical  instrument 
we  had.  Carlos,  the  bos’n,  sat  at  the  helm,  clad  in  the  much- 
patched  blue  canvas  garments  of  the  insular  seamen,  barelegged, 
and  with  a crimson  cap  over  his  black  hair,  while  a Gomera  lad, 
dressed  in  a thin  pair  of  cotton  drawers  and  coarse  linen  shirt, 
crouched  down  forward  amid  baskets  of  shrimps,  sand- worm,  and 
pieces  of  fish  skin  to  be  used  as  bait. 

Presently  I noticed  the  boats  ahead  of  us  luff  up  and,  hauling 
their  sheets,  stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  Gomero,  standing  up  in  the 
bows,  beckoned  Carlos  to  follow  them. 

“ Never  mind,  it’s  only  a little  tide  ; keep  her  going,”  said  the 
Captain,  and  the  boat’s  nose  pointed  steadily  towards  a great  head 
of  rock  which  lay  in  front.  As  we  got  nearer,  I noticed  a very  heavy 
surf  roaring'  against  the  feet  of  the  cliff,  while  outside  of  the 
breakers  the  big  Atlantic  swell  piled  itself  into  foaming  ridges 
of  green  water,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  a strong  tide-race, 
and  a little  distance  away  a tall  detached  pillar  of  rock  rose  up 
amidst  a cloud  of  spray. 

“San  Telmo,  protect  us,”  said  the  Gomero,  crossing  himself, 
while  jumping  up  I shoved  one  of  the  heavy  oars  over  the  side, 
shouting,  “ Helm  a-lee,  Carlos — go  about ; come  on,  Rosendo,  and 
row  her  round  for  your  life.” 

We  both  tugged  madly  at  the  heavy-balanced  oar,  while  Carlos 
put  his  helm  down  ; but  these  boats  are  very  bad  to  stay,  and  she 
would  not  come  round  in  time  ; the  strong  stream  caught  us,  and 
we  swept  towards  the  rock.  Pushing  Carlos  away  from  the  helm, 
for  I had  much  experience  of  racing,  and  had  sailed  boats  on  many 
waters,  from  Alaska  to  Benin,  I got  the  tiller,  and  taking  one  turn  of 
the  main-sheet  round  a pin  kept  her  full.  There  was  now  no  possibility 
of  getting  outside  of  the  race,  for  the  wind  was  dead  on  shore  ; so 
we  hardened  our  hearts  and  let  her  go. 
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“All  the  same  in  fifty  years,  ‘Lo  mismo  in  cincuenta  anos,’” 
said  Rosendo,  as  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Putting 
the  helm  a-lee  she  shot  a little  to  windward  and  missed  being  hurled 
against  the  face  of  the  cliff  by  the  first  big  roller  ; then,  while  the 
backwash  roared  down  the  side  of  the  heavy  rocks,  the  boat  stood 
almost  straight  on  end  to  meet  the  next  glittering  wall.  There  was, 
however,  a weight  of  wind  in  the  big  sail,  and  instead  of  being 
smashed  like  a walnut  against  the  jagged  fangs  of  rock,  we  slid  down 
the  slope,  while  the  crest  went  foaming  away  astern,  and  plunged 
our  bows  right  into  the  following  sea.  For  a moment  I expected 
she  was  gone,  but  the  barquillo  lifted  her  dripping  head  as  the  water 
rolled  aft,  and  we  were  still  afloat.  Then  the  end  of  the  cliff  opened 
out,  and  putting  the  helm  up  a little,  we  rolled  down  the  side  of 'a 
big  wave,  while  Carlos  bailed  the  water  out  for  his  life  in  a big 
bucket  and  the  skipper  with  his  cap ; then  the  last  of  the  rocks 
dropped  astern,  and  we  were  clear  of  the  cliffs.  The  question  now 
was,  whether  any  boat  could  live  through  the  roaring  tide-race  or 
avoid  being  smashed  on  the  pillar  of  rock  at  its  end,  but  there  was 
no  chance  of  avoiding  it;  so,  with  our  hearts  in  our  mouths,  we 
waited  the  end.  As  the  first  two  or  three  ridges  of  water  rose  up 
ahead  I tried  to  dodge  them  by  the  helm,  and  eased  off  the  sheet  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  blow ; but  it  was  no  use,  water  poured  over 
bows  and  stern  alike,  and  fearful  of  capsizing,  I clenched  my  teeth 
and  drove  her  at  it. 

We  went  through  that  race  almost  like  a train,  sheets  of  water 
flying  all  over  her,  while  at  times  the  boat  plunged  so  heavily  into 
the  heart  of  a hollow-foaming  sea  that  I never  expected  to  see  her 
rise  again ; but  somehow  she  shook  herself  clear  of  the  water  and 
staggered  along  to  meet  the  next  all  hands  bailing  out  for  their 
lives ; while  as  he  swung  the  big  bucket,  I could  hear  Carlos  gasping 
“ Ayudeme,  San  Telmo.”  At  length,  whirling  through  a smother  of 
eddying  foam  in  a cloud  of  salt-water  smoke,  we  shot  past  the  pillar 
of  rock  and  out  into  the  open  water  beyond.  Here  the  tide  ran 
slacker,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  were  in  smooth  water  again. 
Ahead  stretched  a small  bay,  where  at  the  foot  of  a towering  wall 
of  rock,  amid  a cluster  of  palms,  stood  a little  Italian  tunny  factory. 
This  large  fish  abounds  round  the  Island  of  Gomera,  and  a few  Italians 
having  established  a cannery,  it  is  caught,  boiled  in  olive  oil,  and 
exported  to  Genoa.  Running  closer  in  shore,  we  lowered  the  sail, 
and  having  bailed  the  boat  dry,  proceeded  to  set  the  lines,  which  had 
been  washed  all  over  her,  in  order.  While  a mile  or  two  outside 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  7,000  feet,  here  inshore  it  was  only 
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some  300  to  400  feet ; which,  however,  is  a great  depth  for  ground 
fishing.  Bending  on  line  after  line  to  a plummet  like  a deep-sea 
lead,  we  baited  several  hooks,  a kind  of  paternoster  arrangement, 
with  fish  skin,  raw  shrimps,  and  bunches  of  sand-worm,  and  lowered 
the  whole  overboard. 

After  plumbing  the  depth,  we  hauled  our  lines  up  a few  fathoms, 
and  while  the  boat  drifted  along  waited  events.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  Captain  took  a turn  of  his  line  round  a thole-pin,  waited  a few 
moments,  and  then  unhitching  it,  he  and  Carlos  seized  the  line  and 
the  struggle  began.  Fathom  after  fathom  came  slowly  in  ; then 
the  fish,  fighting  desperately  in  the  depths  below,  would  go  off 
again  with  a rush,  and  for  a few  moments  the  line  had  to  be 
slackened,  and  taking  one  turn  round  a pin  they  let  it  run  out 
smoking  over  the  gunwale. 

But  at  last,  looking  down  through  the  blue  water  in  the  shadow 
of  the  boat,  I could  see  something  long  and  bright  flashing  in  the 
crystalline  depths  below.  Nearer  the  surface  ic  came,  while  Rosendo 
and  Carlos  panted  as  they  hauled  in  the  line,  until  at  length  the  big 
fish  sprang  out  of  the  water,  dived  under  the  boat,  and  went  down 
head  foremost,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  fouling  the  other  lines. 
Leaning  over  the  bows  with  a boathook,  carefully  ground  up  point 
and  hook  to  serve  as  a “ klep,”  the  Gomero  watched  his  chance,  and 
as  the  victim  flashed  past  him  drove  the  steel  through  its  shoulder,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Carlos,  swung  it  into  the  boat— a tunny,  some  ninety 
pounds  in  weight.  My  line  was  the  next ; while  I kept  my  finger 
on  the  tight  hemp  I felt  a quiver,  and  the  next  moment  had  to  hold 
on  to  it  with  all  my  force.  Fathom  after  fathom  I got  it  in,  until 
my  arms  felt  ready  to  drop  off,  for  to  haul  400  feet  of  line  with 
a fighting  fish  at  the  end  is  no  joke,  but  at  length  he  neared  the 
surface,  and  with  a quick  jerk  the  lad  struck  him  with  the  hook, 
and  another  tunny  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Although  when 
getting  the  line  in  the  fish  seemed  big  enough,  I do  not  suppose 
this  one  would  weigh  more  than  thirty  pounds.  Cutting  out  a 
portion  of  the  first  fish,  I rebaited  the  big  hook,  as  none  of  the  other 
baits  had  been  touched,  and  let  the  line  whistle  out  again  after  the 
heavy  lead  until  the  gunwale  smoked.  It  had  hardly  reached  the 
bottom  before  I felt  several  quick  plucks  ; then  it  moved  along  a 
little  and  stopped  dead.  Pull  as  I would,  I could  not  move  it,  and 
Rosendo  said  it  must  have  fouled  a rock  ; but  I knew  better — no 
fisherman  of  any  experience  can  mistake  the  way  in  which  a line 
fouls  a dead  object,  and  the  quivering  jerk  which  tells  unmistakably 
of  life.  All  hands  tailing  on,  it  came  away  with  a wrench,  and 
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although  there  was  no  struggling  it  was  heavy  as  I hauled  it  in.  As 
coil  after  coil  fell  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  we  all  looked  down 
into  the  clear  water,  but  there  was  no  welcome  silvery  gleam  of 
darting  fish.  “ Carramba  ! un  pulpo  grande,”  said  Carlos,  and  a few 
moments  later  a struggling  horror  came  into  sight.  Imagine  a greyish 
green  mass  of  swaying  arms  writhing  about  over  a long  bag-like  bodyf 
amid  which  two  big  eyes  could  be  seen.  It  was  a big  pulp,  or 
octopus,  and,  although  I do  not  know  the  exact  Latin  term  for  the 
family  they  belong  to,  there  are  many  to  be  found  around  the 
Canaries. 

I have  seen  them  six  feet  from  arm  to  arm,  and  have  heard  of 
others  twice  that  size.  Space  will  not  permit,  or  I could  tell  many 
interesting  things  about  these  monsters  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
occasionally  drown  fishermen  wading  after  bait  at  low  water,  and 
that  the  very  small  ones  are  good  to  eat.  We  were  in  a dilemma, 
for  if  we  cut  the  line  we  should  lose  the  heavy  sinker,  which  would 
be  very  hard  to  replace.  So  at  Carlos’  suggestion  I willingly  handed 
him  the  line,  while  the  Gomera  lad  rolled  the  Bos’n’s  thin  jacket  over 
his  hands,  because  the  tenacious  suckers  on  the  arms  of  the  pulp  with 
their  double  rows  of  hooks  are  practically  powerless  on  a fabric, 
though  there  is  only  one  way  of  detaching  them  from  human  flesh. 

I have  a horror  of  all  pulps,  so  I got  as  far  away  as  I could,  while 
they  hauled  the  evil  creature  to  the  surface.  Stooping  over,  the  lad 
seized  the  hideous  thing  and  endeavoured  to  detach  it  from  the  line. 
Immediately,  the  tentacles  closed  round  his  arm,  and  he  lifted  it  into 
the  boat,  a horrible  palpitating  mass  with  two  large  projecting  eyes, 
wrapped  around  him. 

I felt  a deadly  nausea  and  that  peculiar  drumming  in  the  ears 
which  one  experiences  when  under  the  influence  of  a horrible  loathing, 
but  Carlos,  with  his  cap  round  his  hand,  grasped  a peculiar  hood- 
like covering  over  the  head  of  the  creature,  and  in  an  instant  the 
quivering  arms  relaxed,  and  loosening  its  hold  the  pulp  fell  back  in 
the  water,  while  as  it  slowly  sank  I estimated  it  at  three  feet  from 
tentacle  to  end  of  body.  There  is  only  the  one  way  to  deal  with  a 
pulp.  If  the  fleshy  caul  can  be  torn  back,  some  nerve  or  valve,  which 
supplies  air  to  its  many  suckers,  is  paralysed  and  its  grasp  slackens, 
otherwise  it  may  be  hacked  to  pieces  before  the  arms  can  be  torn 
away.  I had  frequently  seen  this  trick  performed  on  diminutive 
specimens  by  the  Spaniards  and  had  been  invited  to  learn  it,  but 
could  never  overcome  my  disgust  at  these  repulsive  cephalopods. 

Carlos  and  the  Captain  secured  several  more  tunny,  but  I had 
had  sufficient  fishing,  and  lay  back  smoking,  watching  the  shadow's 
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lengthen  on  the  hills  ashore,  until  the  Gomero,  jumping  up,  excitedly 
called  out  “ maromas,”  and  while  we  rattled  in  the  lines  I saw  three 
or  four  black  backs,  broad  and  wide  like  a door,  moving  along  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

On  they  came,  rippling  through  the  sparkling  sea,  heading  so  as 
to  pass  close  by  the  boat,  and  Carlos  seizing  the  boathook  bent  on 
to  it  the  end  of  a coil,  of  stout  line,  while  Rosendo  and  I put  fresh 
cartridges  into  our  guns  in  case  the  wet  had  penetrated  the  others.  - 

At  last,  a great  black  object  passed  almost  under  the  boat,  and 
Carlos,  leaning  over,  drove  the  boathook  down  with  all  his  might. 
In  an  instant  there  was  a wild  splashing,  and,  throwing  the  rifle  to 
my  shoulder,  I fired  a ball  into  the  great  flat  fish  that  raised  itself 
half  out  of  the  water,  while,  with  a crash,  both  barrels  of  the  Captain’s 
gun  spread  a big  charge  of  No.  5 shot  over  its  surface.  Then,  for  a 
moment  there  was  silence,  and  as  the  smoke  drifted  away,  and  Carlos 
stood  in  the  bow  with  a turn  of  the  line  round  the  mast,  the  fish 
began  to  tow  the  boat  slowly  through  the  water,  the  end  of  the  boat- 
hook sticking  up  to  show  where  it  was.  While  we  snapped  out  the 
empty  cartridges  and  pushed  fresh  ones  into  the  chambers,  it  came 
slowly  to  the  top  again.  A second  rifle  bullet  and  the  two  loads  of 
shot  tore  through  it,  and  after  a few  splashes  it  drifted  lifeless  on  the 
surface.  Rowing  cautiously  alongside,  Rosendo  fired  both  barrels 
of  his  gun  again  into  its  head,  and  then  two  of  us  leaning  on  the 
shaft  of  the  boathook,  we  drove  the  latter  through  the  fish,  and 
making  it  fast  aft  hoisted  the  sail  and  stood  away  inshore,  towing 
the  maroma  astern. 

Reaching  the  beach  opposite  the  little  Italian  factory,  a number  of 
the  islanders  came  down,  helped  us  to  run  the  boat  up,  and  dragged 
the  “ maroma  ” ashore.  These  fish  are  met  with  every  now  and 
then  round  the  Canaries,  and  resemble  the  Carolina  “devil-fish.” 
They  may  be  compared  to  a gigantic  skate  or  ray,  being  diamond- 
shaped and  flat,  with  a long  thorn-backed  tail,  black  on  the  back  and 
white  underneath.  This  one  we  measured,  and  it  was — these  are 
the  exact  figures — n ft.  6 in.  long,  without  the  tail  ; 12  ft.  broad, 
from  side  to  side  ; about  2 ft.  thick  ; and  the  mouth  24  in.  long  ; 
two  peculiar  feelers,  a foot  or  two  in  length,  projecting  from  either 
side  of  the  mouth. 

Here  the  Gomera  lad  sold  the  tunny  to  the  cannery  for  a few 
pesetas,  and  sailed  away  for  San  Sebastian  in  his  boat,  while  we  were 
most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  genial  Italians,  who  showed  us 
the  whole  process  of  boiling  and  preserving  the  tunny,  which,  when 
fresh,  much  more  resembles  veal  or  chicken  than  fish.  In  fact,  any- 
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one  set  down  to  a tunny  steak  would,  unless  he  knew  what  it  was, 
never  believe  it  to  be  fish  at  all. 

Then  at  night  we  lay  about  in  skin  chairs  under  the  palms  outside 
the  little  factory,  sipping  Vermouth  and  Sweet  Moscatel,  listening  to 
the  quaint  Spanish  and  Italian  airs,  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
tinkling  guitars  and  mandolines.  While  the  musical  chorus  of  “ Las 
Campanadas,”  which  tells  of  the  great  clusters  of  purple  grapes  on 
the  sunny  hill  slopes  of  Spain,  and  the  famous  song  of  Riverte  the 
Toreador  drifted  out  on  the  soft  night  air  and  mingled  with  the  boom 
of  the  surf  and  the  rattling  of  shingle  on  the  beach,  one  felt  that  it 
was  good  to  live,  and  longed  to  remain  for  ever  beneath  the  clear 
Southern  skies  and  the  blue  waters  that  surround  the  “ Fortunate 
Islands.” 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  FIRE. 


AN  is  the  only  animal  which  either  kindles  or  uses  lire,  and  it 


IV  JL  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  his  being  able  to  exist  without 
it,  so  large  a part  does  it  play  in  social  and  industrial  life.  The  un- 
fathomable depths  of  prehistoric  antiquity  will  never  reveal  how  and 
when  man  first  discovered  fire,  and  learned  to  subdue  it  to  serve 
him.  That  its  first  employment  was  accounted  marvellous  is  evident 
from  the  host  of  myths  and  legendary  traditions  which  are  found 
among  almost  every  people,  regarding  the  way  in  which  it  was  either 
given  to  man  by  the  gods,  or,  more  generally,  stolen  from  its  jealous 
guardian  deities  by  the  heroic  deed  or  cunning  stratagem  of  a glorified 
ancestor.  The  numerous  forms  of  fire-worship  prove  abundantly 
that  in  primitive  civilisations  man  fully  recognised  the  importance  of 
the  conquest  of  fire. 

There  is  no  period,  however  ancient,  from  which  traces  of  human 
existence  have  been  got,  which  does  not  show  evidence  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  man  with  fire.  In  the  oldest  archaeological  sites  of  Europe, 
along  with  the  remains  of  the  cave  men,  there  have  been  found  flints 
that  have  been  cracked  by  fire,  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  burnt 
bones  which  have  been  split  for  the  marrow.  Yet  it  must  be  supposed 
that  there  was  a time  when  the  primeval  human  family  knew  not  fire, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Chinese,  and  many  other  nations. 

The  innumerable  customs  and  ceremonial  observances  found 
among  primitive  peoples  all  over  the  world,  which  deal  with  the  pre- 
servation of  fire,  and  particularly  with  its  rekindling  at  stated  periods 
from  natural  sources,  point  to  the  time  when  man  had  not  yet 
mastered  the  fire- making  processes,  but  was  wholly  dependent  on 
those  activities  of  nature  which  produce  fire  for  such  uses  as  he  was 
able  to  make  of  it.  The  lightning  stroke  kindled  great  conflagrations; 
smouldering  furnaces  within  the  earth,  spontaneous  combustion  by 
chemical  action,  the  friction  of  falling  rocks,  and  the  chafing  of  the  limbs 
of  trees  in  dense  forests,  kept  the  infant  race  provided  with  the  flame 
at  which  the  torch  or  the  domestic  hearth  was  lit.  In  the  jungles  of 
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southern  India  it  is  said  that  fires  frequently  occur  from  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  bamboo  stems  in  a high  wind,  and  many  fires  were 
started  by  falling  boulders  in  the  great  earthquake  which  occurred  in 
Arizona  in  1887.  As  the  discovery  of  fire  dates  back  to  the  very 
dawn  of  human  intelligence,  the  study  of  the  rites  and  ceremonials 
in  connection  with  the  lighting  of  new  fires  may  be  expected  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  human  culture. 

No  race  of  savages  appears  really  to  have  been  found  so  degraded 
as  to  be  entirely  without  fire.  Plutarch  gave  currency  to  stories  of 
fireless  tribes.  According  to  Pigafetta,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Magellan’s  voyage,  the  Mariana  islanders,  in  1521,  were  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  fire,  and  at  first  imagined  it  to  be  some  fierce,  all- 
devouring  animal.  But  in  modern  times,  though  many  travellers 
have  brought  home  circumstantial  accounts  of  peoples  ignorant  of 
fire,  careful  sifting  of  the  facts  has  invariably  shown  that  such  reports 
were  without  foundation,  and,  with  no  imputation  of  bad  faith,  were 
due  to  imperfect  observation,  or  to  untrustworthy  reports  which  were 
too  readily  believed. 

Most  savage  races  have  devised  some  form  of  fire-making  appara- 
tus, but  there  are  some  so  very  low  in  the  scale  that  their  mastery  of 
fire  has  not  gone  beyond  the  finding  of  means  to  keep  the  smoul- 
dering spark  alive.  Only  from  the  Andaman  Islands  and  New 
Guinea  have  there  come  well-authenticated  accounts  of  tribes  which 
are  without  any  means  of  making  fire.  The  Andamanese  have 
neither  fire-drill  nor  any  other  fire-raising  instrument,  and  they 
make  a sacred  task  of  keeping  fire  perpetually  alive,  since  they  have 
never  learned  to  kindle  it.  They  carry  burning  brands  about  with 
them,  and  if,  by  any  chance,  they  lose  their  fire,  they  are  sure  of 
being  able  to  rekindle  it  at  their  volcanoes.  Mikluho-Maclay,  in  an 
outlying  district  of  New  Guinea,  found  some  tribes  which  only  carry 
firebrands,  and  do  not  know  the  fire-drill  which  is  in  use  in  other 
parts  of  the  island.  It  has  been  clearly  established  that  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians 
preferred  to  carry  fire  about  with  them  to  the  trouble  of  procuring  it 
artificially.  Letourneau  says  that  even  nowadays  the  Australians 
are  not  very  skilful  in  lighting  a fire,  and  some  tribes  make  long 
journeys  to  procure  it,  when  by  accident  the  women  have  let  it  out. 
All  over  Australia  it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  women  to  keep 
small  sticks  or  switches  of  bcinksia  constantly  burning.  These  are 
something  like  wicks,  having  the  property  of  burning  slowly. 

Those  tribes  which  cannot  relight  their  extinguished  fires  by  any 
artificial  process,  and  generally  believe  that  their  ancestors  had  fire 
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from  the  Creation,  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  preserving  it.  When 
they  all  leave  an  encampment  for  a time  they  take  with  them  one  or 
several  smouldering  logs  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  also  leave  behind 
them,  in  a sheltered  spot,  a large  burning  brand,  which,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  wood  selected,  smoulders  for  days,  and  can  be  easily 
fanned  into  a blaze  when  required.  It  is  evident  that  such  peoples 
are  at  a very  low  stage  of  culture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  representatives  of  an  originally  fireless  ancestry,  or  whether 
by  a process  of  degeneration,  through  mere  inertness,  they  have 
disused  and  forgotten  the  useful  art  of  fire-making. 

The  classic  story  of  Prometheus  is  but  a variant  of  an  older 
Aryan  myth.  According  to  the  Vedas  the  god  Agni  is  represented 
as  lying  concealed  in  a secret  place  until  forced  by  Matarichvan  to 
come  out  and  to  communicate  the  secret  of  fire  to  Manou,  the  first 
man,  or  to  Bhrigu  (the  Brilliant),  the  ancestor  of  the  priestly  family 
of  the  same  name.  Somewhat  similar  stories  are  current  in  Poly- 
nesia and  China.  A Maori  legend  tells  of  the  procuring  of  fire 
from  the  old  fire-goddess  Mahuika  by  the  hero  Maui,  who  had  the 
convenient  power  of  turning  himself  into  a bird  at  will.  In  the 
Samoan  version  the  fire-deity  is  a male  person,  from  whom  Maui 
procures  fire  after  having  overcome  him  in  a personal  encounter. 
In  the  legend  of  another  island  the  great  Polynesian  god  Tangarca 
takes  the  place  of  Mahuika  as  the  fire* deity.  The  hero  of  these 
legends  in  his  search  for  fire  has  always  to  take  the  downward  path 
into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  were  accustomed  to  get  their  fire  from 
volcanic  sources,  but  to  Maui  was  due  the  discovery  in  Polynesia  of 
the  way  to  obtain  fire  by  friction.  The  T’lingit  family  of  Indians 
in  south-east  Alaska  say  that  the  raven  gave  them  fire,  stealing  it 
by  a cunning  stratagem  from  a great  medicine-man,  who  kept  it 
hid  away  in  his  sacred  chest  along  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  flew  off  to  their  present  stations  when  the  raven  opened  the 
box. 

Fire  in  primitive  mythology  for  the  most  part  does  not  take  rank 
as  a deity  of  the  first  order,  but  is  looked  upon  as  a personal  being, 
and  worshipped  both  for  the  good  and  the  harm  it  works  towards 
man,  and  is  also  accounted  a minister  of  the  greater  gods.  Even 
the  degraded  Ainos,  who  worship  the  fire-god  because  of  its  general 
usefulness  in  cooking,  heating,  and  purifying,  sometimes  speak  of 
him  as  the  “ messenger  ” or  mediator  between  the  gods  and  man. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  almost  universal  existence  of 
some  form  of  fire-worship  in  ancient  times,  and  practices  to  this  day, 
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or  at  least  until  very  lately,  prevalent  in  England  and  Europe  attest 
the  large  place  it  filled  in  primitive  religion. 

Among  Aryan  nations  the  first  word  of  the  Veda  is  the  name  of 
Agni,  the  fire-god,  the  priest  of  sacrifice.  The  Parsees,  typical  fire- 
worshippers,  represent  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia,  whose  most 
sacred  place  was  the  temple  at  the  burning  wells  of  Baku,  where  a 
hollow  cane  was  stuck  in  the  ground  near  the  altar  through  which 
gas  rose  and  burned  at  the  mouth,  while  the  pilgrims  prostrated 
themselves  in  adoration  of  the  sacred  flame.  Among  the  old  Greeks, 
Hestia,  the  goddess  of  domestic  life,  of  the  hearth,  and  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  the  altar,  was  fed  with  offerings  of  fat  and  libations  of  sweet 
wine.  The  founders  of  a new  colony  were  careful  to  take  with  them 
from  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  mother  town  the  fire  which  was  to  burn 
on  the  hearth  of  their  new  home.  The  name  and  the  worship  of 
Hestia  passed  over  to  Rome,  where  the  vestal  virgins  watched  over 
the  eternal  fire  in  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  receiving  great  honours 
and  privileges,  but  subjected  to  severe  punishment  should  they  neglect 
their  duty  so  far  as  to  allow  the  sacred  fire  to  go  out — an  event  con- 
sidered the  most  fearful  of  all  portents,  betokening  nothing  less  than 
the  extinction  of  the  State  itself. 

The  original  idea  of  sacrifice  as  a propitiatory  gift  to  the  gods  was 
modified  in  course  of  time,  when  the  gods  were  conceived  as  being 
without  bodily  wants,  and  sacrifice  by  fire,  which  was  supposed  to 
placate  them  by  the  odour  of  burning  flesh,  took  the  place  of  the 
simpler  offerings  of  food,  assuming  the  terrible  form  of  human 
sacrifice  in  some  cases.  The  custom  of  passing  children  through 
the  fire  was  not  only  Semitic,  but  extended  wherever  the  human 
mind  had  attained  the  idea  of  purification  and  sacrifice.  Some 
North-American  tribes  used  to  burn  to  the  sun  a man-offering  in 
spring,  and  to  the  moon  a woman-offering  in  autumn,  thereby  express- 
ing their  sense  of  the  blessings  of  light  and  warmth  and  their  desire 
for  their  continuance.  Such  practices  culminated  in  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Incas  and  Aztecs. 

Traces  of  fire-worship  and  the  accompanying  horrors  of  human 
sacrifice  lasted  in  Europe  until  late  in  the  present  century,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  places  still  survive.  The  Druids  had  three  great 
festivals — May-day  Eve,  Midsummer  Eve,  and  All  Hallowe’en.  On 
these  days  from  innumerable  cairns  and  hills  there  went  up  the 
smoke  of  fires  and  sacrifices  to  the  sun-god  Beal.  From  these  fires 
the  lords  of  the  district  took  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice,  and  walking 
barefooted  over  the  ashes  carried  them  to  the  Druid  who  presided 
over  the  ceremonies.  These  old  Druidical  festival  observances 
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descended  to  us  as  the  famous  Celtic  festival  of  the  Beltane  fires, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  a tenth  century  MS.  of  Cormac,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  and  are  lit  still,  or  at  least  were  until  lately,  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Northern  England,  and  Cornwall,  at  the 
summer  solstice  and  at  the  equinoxes,  forming  the  occasion  of  great 
merriment  and  rejoicings.  All  ages  and  sexes  omit  not  the  leaping 
through  the  flames,  which  no  doubt  must  be  looked  on  as  a relic  of 
the  days  when  men  actually  fell  victims  to  them — a humane  modifica- 
tion of  barbaric  custom. 

Much  controversy  has  been  waged  round  the  origin  of  the  term 
Beltane  or  Bealteine,  whether  it  comes  from  Beal  or  Belus,  the 
Phoenician  god,  from  Baldur,  the  sun-god  of  Norse  mythology,  or 
from  Paleteine — Pales’  fire — the  last-mentioned  derivation  identifying 
the  worship  with  that  of  the  Roman  goddess  Pales,  who  presided 
over  cattle  and  pastures.  At  the  Palilia,  which  were  celebrated  on 
April  21,  the  shepherds  purified  their  flocks  by  sulphur  and  fires  of 
olive  and  pinewood,  while  the  people  leaped  through  straw  fires 
kindled  in  a row.  Most  probably  the  Palilia  and  the  Beltanes  are 
connected  rather  as  both  descendants  of  some  form  of  fire  worship 
existing  prior  to  either,  than  as  borrowed  directly  from  each  other. 
Tylor,  indeed,  considers  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  Celtic  Beal  with  the  Semitic  Bel  or  Baal,  as  on  a level 
with  Sir  William  Jones’s  identification  of  Woden  and  Buddha. 

The  proper  date  for  Beltane  fires,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
lighted  in  Scotland  as  late  as  1865,  was  May-day;  but  the  word 
was  also  applied  to  fires  kindled  in  honour  of  Beal  on  other  days, 
as  on  Midsummer  Eve,  All  Hallowe’en,  and  Yeule,  now  Christmas. 
In  Sinclair’s  “ Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ” the  festival  is  thus 
described  : 

On  May  first,  all  the  boys  ( i.e . unmarried  men)  in  a township  or  hamlet  meet 
on  the  moors,  where  they  dig  a trench  in  which  they  kindle  a fire  and  bake  a 
cake,  which  is  afterwards  divided  into  portions.  One  of  these  pieces  is  blackened 
and  they  are  then  put  in  a bonnet,  and  all  draw  lots.  Whoever  draws  the  black 
bit  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they  mean  to  implore  in  rendering 
the  year  productive  of  sustenance  to  man  and  beast.  . . . They  now  omit  the 
act  of  sacrifice,  and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap  three  times  through 
the  flames. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  bonfires  were  set  up  on  All 
Saints’  Eve  in  every  village,  and  when  the  fires  were  extinguished  the 
ashes  were  raked  into  a circle.  Then  a stone  was  put  in  the  ashes 
for  every  person  belonging  to  the  families  who  made  the  bonfire,  and 
the  person  whose  stone  was  found  to  be  displaced  or  injured  before 
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the  morning  was  supposed  to  be  destined  to  die  within  twelve 
months. 

Curious  customs  still  linger  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  round 
the  celebration  of  the  Beltane  fires  or  analogous  rites,  or  are  but 
recently  extinct.  On  Midsummer  Eve  in  Livonia  one  or  two  old 
boats  were  burned  to  the  accompaniment  of  song  and  dance  by 
young  and  old.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  the  custom  of 
rolling  something  lighted  down  a hill,  and  if  possible  into  the 
water,  indicates  the  probability  of  a sacrifice  by  water  being  as 
usual  as  one  by  fire.  At  Conz,  on  the  Moselle,  a burning  wheel 
was  rolled  down  the  hill  into  the  river.  Scotch  children  at  the 
Beltane  feast  used  to  roll  their  bannocks  three  times  down  a hill 
before  consuming  them  round  a fire  of  brushwood.  In  Swabia 
wheels  of  lighted  straw  were  rolled  down  the  Frauenburg,  and  in 
North  Germany  at  Easter  lighted  tar  barrels  are  rolled  down  the 
Osterberge.  So  firmly  fixed  were  such  heathen  customs  that  the 
Church,  unable  to  root  them  out,  attempted  to  sanctify  them  by 
making  the  day  of  John  the  Baptist  coincide  with  Midsummer 
Day,  teaching  that  they  were  symbolic  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
tires  signified  the  Baptist,  the  burning  and  shining  light  who  pre- 
ceded the  true  Light ; while  the  descent  of  the  rolling  fire-wheels, 
representing  the  gradual  descent  of  the  sun  after  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point,  illustrated  the  diminution  of  the  fame  of  John.  In 
recent  times,  indeed,  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
Midsummer  fires,  notwithstanding  their  heathen  surroundings,  were 
really  of  Christian  origin  ; but  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  this 
theory  in  the  survival  of  heathen  names  for  the  fires,  and  also  in  the 
analogy  both  in  the  idea  and  mode  of  purification  existing  between 
the  Midsummer  fires  for  men  and  the  need-fires  for  cattle. 

The  sacrifice  by  fire  having  been  gradually  modified  into  the 
custom  of  only  passing  through  or  over  it,  there  arose  by  degrees  the 
idea  of  the  healing  and  purifying  virtues  of  fire  by  reason  of  its  power 
to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  which  are  looked  on  by  uncultured  races 
as  the  cause  of  disease. 

The  purificatory  virtues  of  fire  are  peculiarly  inherent  in  freshly 
kindled  flames,  which  have  not  been  contaminated  by  previous  use 
for  any  purpose  whatever — the  “ new  fire”  of  ceremonial  usage. 
Though  the  Indian  peoples  have  for  ages  employed  flint  and  steel 
to  kindle  fire  for  practical  use,  the  Brahmans,  to  make  sacred  fire  for 
the  daily  sacrifice,  still  practise  the  barbaric  art  of  “ churning  ” fire 
with  a fire-drill  driven  by  a hair-cord.  This  waste  of  labour  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  pure  and  holy  fire  is  manifestly  the  keeping  up,  by 
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unchanging  custom,  of  a remnant  of  the  ruder  life  of  their  ancestors. 
The  ancient  Romans,  similarly  mindful  of  the  first  state  of  their  arts, 
had  a law  that  if  the  vestal  virgins,  by  some  dire  mischance,  let  out 
the  sacred  fire,  it  was  to  be  made  afresh  by  the  use  of  the  fire-drill, 
though  some  authorities  say  that  it  was  relighted  by  burning-glasses. 

The  old  art  of  laboriously  extracting  fresh  fire  from  wood  by 
friction  has  lasted  even  to  modern  times,  among  Western  peoples,  as 
the  orthodox  way  of  kindling  the  “ need-fires  ” with  which,  when 
murrain  was  abroad,  the  peasants  in  many  districts  used  to  light 
bonfires  through  which  their  horses  and  cattle  were  driven  to  free 
them  from  the  pestilence.  This  rite,  inherited  from  the  religions  of 
pre-Christian  times,  requires  new  “wild-fire,”  made  by  friction,  not 
the  tame  fire  of  the  hearth,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  kindling 
of  the  need-fire  it  was  essential  that  all  fires  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  first  be  extinguished,  before  the  new  virgin-fire  was  obtained. 

Perhaps  the  last  “need-fire”  recorded  in  Britain  was  kindled  in 
Perthshire  in  1826,  but  it  is  said  to  be  still  customary  to  resort  to 
this  practice  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  when  there 
is  pestilence  about.  Curiously  enough  in  the  last  century  there  was 
a law  passed  forbidding  the  superstitious  friction-fire  in  Jonkoping, 
the  district  now  famous  for  its  cheap  tandstickor  or  “ tindersticks.” 

The  “ foiorn-fires  ” which  were,  and  perhaps  in  some  remote 
districts  are  still,  lighted  in  Scotland  when  a man  thought  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  witchcraft,  agreed  closely  with  the  need-fires  in  the  rules 
observed.  In  such  cases  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  send  notice 
to  all  the  householders  between  the  two  nearest  streams,  to  put  out 
all  lights  and  fires  on  a morning  named.  Then  on  the  day  appointed 
the  bewitched  man  and  his  friends  produced  new  fire  by  means  of  a 
spinning  wheel  or  some  other  mode  of  friction,  and  having  by  it 
kindled  some  tow,  thence  a candle,  thence  a torch,  and  finally  a 
supply  of  peats,  messengers  were  despatched  with  these  to  reanimate 
the  waiting  cold  hearths. 

The  midsummer  fires  were  also  credited  with  similar  purificatory 
powers,  and  possibly  these  were  nothing  else  than  annual  and  public 
need-fires.  The  ground  covered  by  the  glare  of  their  lights  was  free 
from  sorcery  for  a year,  and  their  gathered  ashes  insured  against 
all  kinds  of  calamity.  Evil  spirits  were  averted  for  a year  by  leaping 
through  their  flames,  and  often  not  only  did  men  leap  but  cattle  were 
driven  through  the  flames. 

The  need-fires  of  Scotland  had  their  analogues  in  both  America 
and  Africa.  The  Mayas,  holding  festival  in  honour  of  their  agricul- 
tural deities,  danced  around  the  ashes  of  a burnt  pile  of  wood,  and 
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passed  barefoot  over  the  coals  without  injury,  believing  thus  to  avert 
misfortune  and  appease  the  gods.  The  Hottentot  drove  sheep 
through  a fire,  and  the  Tartars  had  a custom  of  purification  by 
passing  between  two  fires.  The  Creek  Indians  of  North  America  at 
their  yearly  harvest  festivals  extinguished  the  old  fires,  debased  by 
their  subservience  to  human  needs,  and  commenced  with  new  and 
pure  flame,  symbolic  of  new  and  purified  life.  The  Minnetarees,  at 
their  feast  of  the  new  corn,  obtained  new  fire  by  the  fire-drill,  and 
the  Sioux,  at  their  sacred  festivals,  removed  all  fire  from  the  lodge  and 
rekindled  a fresh  fire  before  cooking  their  food,  so  that  there  might 
be  nothing  unclean  at  the  feast.  In  India  the  Nagas,  preparatory  to 
clearing  a new  piece  of  jungle,  first  put  out  their  old  fires  and  produce 
a new  fire  by  friction.  Among  the  Inoits  the  new  year  is  the 
favourite  period  for  the  celebration  of  their  mysteries.  Then  two 
“ angakout,”  of  whom  one  is  disguised  as  a woman,  go  from  tent 
to  tent  extinguishing  all  the  lights  and  rekindling  them  from  a 
vestal  flame,  crying  the  while,  “ From  the  new  sun  comes  a new 
light.” 

Primitive  peoples  in  general  jealously  guard  their  secret  rites,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  white  men  to  see  a complete  performance 
of  the  more  elaborate  ceremonials.  Then  the  qualified  observer 
who  has  managed  to  have  the  privilege  accorded  to  him  is  often 
unable,  owing  to  their  gross  nature,  to  describe  the  mysteries  fully, 
even  in  journals  which  circulate  among  anthropologists  only. 
American  anthropologists  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  primitive  sedentary 
peoples  of  Arizona  and  Mexico.  The  new-fire  ceremony  of  the 
Moqui  or  Tusayan  branch  has  been  twice  observed  from  start  to 
finish.  The  complete  ritual  occupied  five  days,  from  November  13 
to  17,  while  preliminaries  known  as  “smoke  assembly”  and  “official 
announcement”  occupied  the  8th  and  9th  respectively.  The  18th, 
when  all  serious  ceremonial  had  ceased,  was  given  up  to  the 
rejoicings  of  a general  holiday.  These  Tusayan  Indians  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  know  nothing  of  our  calendars  and  almanacs, 
yet  they  manage  to  make  the  performances  commence  on  the  same 
date  each  year,  within  a day  or  two,  determining  the  time  by 
observation  of  the  stars. 

If  artificial  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
virgin  fire,  nothing  could  certainly  be  supposed  to  be  purer  than  the 
fire  which  comes  down  from  the  skies  in  the  lightning  flash.  This 
is  recognised  by  some  tribes,  which  put  out  all  fires  in  a village  when 
lightning  ignites  any  substance,  and  immediately  kindle  new  fires 
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from  the  fresh  source.  The  fundamental  idea  of  new  fire  is  probably 
the  finding  of  fire  kindled  by  natural  causes. 

The  list  of  superstitious  beliefs,  rites,  and  ceremonials  connected 
with  fire,  or  in  which  it  plays  some  part,  is,  in  truth,  an  inexhaustible 
one.  At  their  Coleda  the  Servians  set  fire  to  an  oak  log,  sprinkle  it 
with  wine,  and  strike  it  violently,  sending  off  showers  of  sparks, 
crying,  “ So  many  sparks,  so  many  hogs  and  calves ; so  many  sparks, 
so  many  goats  and  sheep ; so  many  sparks,  so  many  successes  and 
blessings.”  Among  the  Provengals  of  to-day  there  are  numerous 
vestiges  of  Pagan  practices  in  their  modes  of  worship  and  their  social 
and  domestic  habits.  At  the  festival  of  Christmas,  locally  known  as 
“ Leis  Festos  de  Caleno  ” (the  Calends),  a solemn  repast  called 
“ Lou  gros  Soupar  ” is  partaken  of,  at  which  the  oldest  and  youngest 
members  of  the  assembled  family  perform,  amid  profound  silence, 
the  ceremony  of  the  “ benediction  of  the  fire,”  which  consists  in 
pouring  wine  three  times  on  the  burning  log  on  the  hearth,  which 
must  be  of  oak  or  olive  wood.  Then  some  verses  are  sung  in  which 
the  excellence  of  fire  is  praised,  and  God  thanked  for  having  given 
man  beneficent  heat.  These  verses  vary  in  different  localities,  but 
everywhere  the  ceremony  of  the  silent  libations  precedes  the  supper 
of  which  the  household  partakes. 

At  the  feast  of  Sada  the  Persians,  climbing  to  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  kindle  heaps  of  faggots  into  which  they  throw  animals  with 
wisps  of  dried  grass  fastened  to  their  tails.  The  terrified  animals 
flee,  carrying  the  fire  over  hill  and  dale,  recalling  the  performance  of 
Samson  with  the  firebrands.  Reclus  says  it  was  long  customary  in 
Paris  that  the  magistrates,  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Royal  family, 
in  the  Place  Saint  Jacques,  kindled  a stack  of  wood  in  which  were 
imprisoned  hens  and  cats,  and  that  a similar  practice  is  not  quite 
obsolete  in  Upper  Dauphine.  There  has  even  been  cited  the  case  of 
an  Englishman  who,  in  the  present  century,  burned  a live  calf  to 
counteract  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits.  Near  Speier,  in  Germany,  if 
many  hens,  or  pigs,  or  ducks  died  in  quick  succession,  one  of  their 
kind  was  thrown  into  the  fire  ; and  the  Esthonians,  if  a fire  broke 
out,  were  accustomed  to  throw  in  a black  living  fowl  to  appease  the 
flames. 

Curiously  enough,  while  many  superstitious  practices  linger  long 
in  the  remote  districts  of  our  own  and  other  civilised  countries, 
anthropologists  have  had  frequent  reason  to  lament  the  rapidity  with 
which,  from  various  causes,  many  interesting  savage  ceremonies  are 
passing  away  before  they  can  be  fully  investigated.  A strange  rite 
used  to  be  practised  by  the  heathen  priests  of  Raiates  (Honolulu), 
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which,  it  was  reported  a year  or  two  ago,  could  only  be  performed  by 
two  men,  descendants  of  these  priests.  It  consisted  in  causing  men 
to  walk  in  procession  over  a hot  earth  oven  without  any  preparation 
applied  to  their  feet,  whether  barefooted  or  shod,  yet  on  emerging 
they  did  not  even  smell  of  fire.  The  ovens  used  were  frequently 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  filled  with  various  roots,  which  when 
burning  give  out  a fierce  heat,  but  no  solution  of  the  mystery  has  yet 
been  got,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Similar  “fire-walking ” per- 
formances are  known  in  India,  which  appear  sometimes  to  be  of 
expiatory  nature,  and  sometimes  of  the  character  of  ordeals. 

Among  curious  superstitions  regarding  fire  there  is  the  belief  that 
milk  alone  can  extinguish  a fire  kindled  by  lightning,  which  formerly 
existed  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  still  entertained  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  Soudan.  Among  the  Sinhalese,  on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic, 
a procession  headed  by  the  Kapurala  (lay  priest)  goes  from  house  to 
house,  carrying  an  earthen  pot  filled  either  with  cocoa-nut  milk  or 
water  medicated  with  saffron  leaves,  with  which  he  extinguishes  the 
flame  of  a lamp— symbolising  the  fire  of  the  pestilence — provided  at 
each  threshold,  chanting  a song  about  a fire  in  Madurapura  which 
was  quenched  with  milk  by  the  goddess  Pattini. 

Among  the  innumerable  experiments  always  going  on  in  early 
times  the  savage  must  have  sometimes  unwittingly  brought  together 
in  some  way  substances  that  ignited.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
modern  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  physical  forces,  primitive  man  in  his 
pyrogeny  always  endeavoured  to  transform  motion  into  heat.  Most 
interesting  of  all  fire-raising  devices  is  that  in  which  the  friction  of 
two  sticks  is  made  to  yield  the  divine  spark.  The  methods  in  use 
vary  among  different  races.  The  fire-plough  is  used  by  the 
Polynesians,  the  Australians,  the  Papuans,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
New  World.  One  of  the  clearest  accounts  of  the  “ stick-and-groove,” 
or  “ fire-plough,”  method  of  kindling  fire  is  that  given  in  Moseley’s 
“ Notes  by  a Naturalist  on  the  Challenger  ” Professor  Moseley 
used  to  say  that  the  Challenger  expedition  saw  nearly  the  last  of  the 
unsophisticated  savage,  and  even  then  he  found  some  difficulty  in 
inducing  a native  to  show  the  process.  Matches  were  so  common 
that  the  natives  no  longer  cared  to  undergo  the  labour  necessary 
Moseley’s  account  is  as  follows  : 

The  method  adopted  in  Tonga  is  the  usual  Polynesian  one  of  the  stick  and 
groove.  The  wood  of  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  is  made  use  of.  It  is  extremely 
light  when  dry,  and  must  be  extremely  dry  in  order  that  it  can  be  used  for  getting 
fire.  To  procure  fire  a stick  or  stout  splinter  of  the  wood,  about  a foot  in  length, 
is  cut  at  one  end  so  that  one  side  of  the  tip  is  in  form  of  a wedge  with  a sharp 
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edge.  This  stick  is  held  slantwise  between  the  two  thumbs  crossed  behind  it, 
and  the  fingers  of  both  hands  crossed  in  front  of  it.  The  sharp  edge  of  the 
wedge  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a large  billet  of  the  same  dry  wood,  and  the 
stick  is  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards,  a certain  amount  of  pressure  being 
exerted.  A V-shaped  groove,  four  or  five  inches  long,  is  thus  cut  into  the  billet. 
If  the  billet  is  rounded  and  smooth,  a slight  cut  is  sometimes  made  in  it  with  a 
knife  to  prevent  the  stick  from  slipping.  Everything  depends  on  the  larger  billet 
being  kept  absolutely  immovable.  Sometimes  the  operator  holds  it  with  his  own 
feet,  or  often  gets  someone  else  to  stand  on  it.  The  stick  is  rubbed  backwards  and 
forwards,  slowly  at  first.  It  must  not  be  pressed  too  hard,  or  the  rubbing  surfaces 
become  polished  ; nor  too  softly,  or  no  heating  results.  In  applying  the  exact 
amount  of  pressure,  a great  deal  of  the  knack  of  getting  the  fire  readily  no  doubt 
depends.  If  the  operation  is  proceeding  well,  there  should  be  a constant  feeling 
of  slightly  grating  friction  to  the  operator  as  he  rubs,  and  a fine  powder  should  be 
rubbed  off  from  the  surface  of  the  groove,  and  pushed  along  by  the  stick,  so  that 
it  accumulates  at  the  far  end  of  the  groove  in  a small  heap.  Great  care  is  taken 
that  this  small  heap  of  powder  is  not  shaken  or  blown  away.  The  friction  being 
kept  up  slowly  and  steadily,  the  sides  of  the  groove  begin  to  blacken  and  soon  to 
smoke.  Rapid  strokes  are  now  resorted  to  ; the  fine  dust  rubbed  off  becomes 
black  like  soot,  and  at  last  ignites  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  just  as  it  is  being 
pushed  into  the  small  accumulated  heap  which  acts  as  tinder.  A tiny  wreath  of 
smoke  ascending  from  the  heap  shows  that  the  operation  has  been  successful.  A 
gentle  blowing  soon  sets  the  whole  heap  aglow.  The  operation  is  excessively  tiring 
to  the  wrists,  since  it  has  to  be  prolonged  for  a considerable  time,  but  the  greater 
the  practice  the  less  the  waste  of  force.  I have  never  succeeded  in  getting  fire 
myself,  though  Mr.  Darwin  succeeded  at  Tahiti ; and  I have  seen  several  English- 
men do  so  after  practice  ; and  especially  Dr.  Goode,  R.N.,  who  frequently  lighted 
a candle  in  this  way  to  show  me  the  process,  on  board  II.M.S.  Dido , at  Fiji.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  get  smoke  and  char  the  wood  a little,  but  very  difficult  to  get 
the  actual  fire.  The  slightest  halt  during  the  friction  is  fatal. 

The  natives  of  New  Britain  rub  a sharpened  piece  of  hard  stick 
against  the  inside  of  a dried  piece  of  split  bamboo,  making  a fine 
dust  which  readily  kindles.  The  spark  once  got,  the  fire  is  carefully 
fed  with  dried  grass,  or  some  more  artfully  prepared  tinder.  The 
Malays  use  the  fire-saw,  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  a bamboo 
region.  Two  pieces  of  bamboo  are  used  ; a sharp-edged  piece  like 
a knife  is  rubbed  across  a convex  section  in  which  a notch  is  cut, 
nearly  severing  it.  After  a time  the  bamboo  is  pierced,  and  the 
heated  particles  fall  below  and  ignite. 

Another  device  for  kindling  fire  by  the  conversion  of  the 
mechanical  force  of  friction  into  heat  is  the  fire-drill,  which  is  very 
widely  spread  and  very  varied  in  its  modifications.  This  is,  in  its 
simplest  form,  a rod  of  dry  hard  wood  twirled  in  some  fashion,  its 
pointed  end  resting  on  a very  dry  piece  of  softer,  and  perhaps  partly 
decayed  wood,  placed  on  the  ground  and  held  firm  by  the  foot  or 
knee.  The  rapid  revolution  of  the  vertical  rod  produces  a fine 
wood  meal  which  soon  ignites.  The  vertical  spindle  may  be  twirled 
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by  the  hands  ; by  a thong  wrapped  round  it  once  or  twice,  and  the 
ends  pulled  backwards  and  forwards  as  rapidly  as  possible  ; or  by 
some  form  of  bow,  like  the  bow-drill  of  toolshops.  In  every  form 
of  this  tool  there  is  generally  a top-piece  required  to  hold  down  the 
drill  on  its  bearing  with  the  necessary  pressure.  Some  tribes  have 
elaborated  this  simple  implement  into  a remarkably  ingenious 
apparatus,  particularly  the  Iroquois,  whose  “ pump-drill  ” requires 
only  one  hand  to  operate  it,  leaving  the  other  free  to  manipulate  the 
tinder. 

The  old-fashioned  flint-and-steel  is  the  descendant  of  a method 
of  fire-raising  that  may  be  older  than  any  form  of  fire-stick.  All 
that  is  really  required  is  a glowing  hot  particle  or  spark,  which  can 
be  got  much  more  easily  by  striking  together  a piece  of  flint  and  a 
piece  of  pyrites,  or  two  pieces  of  pyrites,  than  by  the  laborious  fric- 
tion of  wood.  Modern  savages  know  this — even  the  miserable 
natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego — and  the  neat-fingered  Eskimo  do  up 
complete  “ strike-a-light  ” sets  of  flint,  pyrites,  and  tinder  in  dainty 
little  bags,  with  leather  pad  to  preserve  the  fingers  from  injury. 
That  the  prehistoric  men  of  Europe  knew  it  is  attested  by  the  bits 
of  pyrites  found  in  their  caves,  while  in  the  old  civilised  world  the 
Greeks  gave  the  mineral  its  name,  “ purites,”  or  “ fiery.”  Homer 
and  Virgil  speak  of  flint  as  containing  the  “ seeds  of  fire,”  an  expres- 
sion used  in  Polynesian  traditions  to  express  the  inflammable  nature 
of  certain  kinds  of  timber.  Substituting  a piece  of  iron  for  the 
pyrites  there  is  the  flint-and-steel  which  dates  from  the  entry  of 
nations  into  the  iron  age,  and  is  not  yet  absolutely  unknown  among 
civilised  peoples,  though  rapidly  banished  into  obscurity  by  the 
lucifer  match,  which  dates  from  about  1833. 

Curious  rather  than  important  fire-raising  devices  are  the  burning 
lens  and  concave  mirror  which  were  known  in  ancient  Greece  ; and 
again,  the  wooden  air-condensing  syringe  made  use  of  by  the  Dyak 
and  Burmese — a hollow  tube  of  hardwood,  bound  with  cane,  and 
fitted  with  a piston  of  the  same  material,  packed  with  string.  The 
piston  has  a hollow  in  its  under  side,  into  which  a bit  of  tinder  is 
inserted,  and  when  the  piston  is  suddenly  and  skilfully  driven  home 
the  tinder  ignites  from  the  heat  generated  by  the  sudden  compres- 
sion of  the  air,  and  on  being  withdrawn  is  tenderly  blown  into 
incandescence. 

When  to  the  friction  of  wood,  the  percussion  of  minerals,  the 
compression  of  air,  and  the  focussing  of  the  sun’s  rays  by  lens  or 
mirror,  we  have  added  the  chemical  and  electrical  fire-generators  of 
modern  days  we  have  exhausted  the  entire  range  of  fire-making  usages. 

A.  MACIVOR. 
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A WALK  ROUND  THE 
NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

AS  we  promenade  through  the  many  chambers  of  this  handsome 
new  Portrait  Gallery,  it  is  a surprise  to  find  such  crowds  of 
“ middle-class  ” visitors  all  eagerly  passing  from  face  to  face  ; reading 
off  the  names  and  comparing  them  with  their  catalogues — always  an 
entertainment  in  church,  chapel,  or  gallery — or  studying  with 
interest  some  gorgeous  or  fanciful  dress.  Many,  of  course,  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  personages  here  shown,  such  as  an  “ Earl 
of  Shaftesbury”  or  a “James  Harris”;  but  if  there  is  a speaking 
face,  powerful  features,  denoting  a really  “ strong  man  ” or  a 
characteristic  attitude,  the  gazer  would  be  attracted  and  drawn  to 
look.  There  is,  in  short,  here  the  dramatic  element  present,  there 
are  innumerable  figures  and  faces  ; rich,  old-fashioned  dresses,  just 
as  on  the  stage.  We  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  such  were  persons 
of  mark ; on  every  second  face,  at  least,  there  is  some  note  of  ability, 
firmness,  or  oddity.  Hence,  as  I say,  this  miscellaneous  crowd, 
shuffling  on  from  room  to  room  and  posting  up  the  short  flights  of 
stairs,  as  though  it  feared  to  be  late  for  something,  has  the  general 
air  of  being  thoroughly  interested  or  even  amused.  A strange 
contrast  to  the  bleak,  dismal  regions  at  South  Kensington,  where  these 
same  portraits  used  to  be  entombed.  It  was  but  dreary  work  going 
round  the  show  : they  were  hung  up  on  white  dilapidated  walls,  and 
every  one,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  glad  to  get  it  over  and  have  done  with 
them.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  much  the  pictures  have  gained  by 
being  placed  among  these  genial,  handsome  surroundings  and  furnish- 
ings. They  seem  at  home  now.  They  are  watched  and  cared  for 
by  State  officials,  who  wear  the  State  uniform ; Mr.  Cust  controls  : 
they  have  gained  self-respect  and  show  to  advantage. 

It  is,  indeed,  a curious  and  original  feeling  to  find  yourself  among 
faces  and  nothing  but  faces.  A really  good  portrait  is  always 
excellent  company,  second  only  to  a living  thing.  Nay,  it  will  show 
many  “facets,”  revealing  new  expressions,  with  more  acquaintance. 
It  is  popularly  thought,  but  it  is  only  a vulgar  error,  that  a photograph 
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is  the  most  perfect  representation  we  can  have  of  the  human  face 
divine.  It  is,  indeed,  akin  to  the  fidelity  of  a death  mask,  which  is  not 
accounted  a likeness.  But  the  face  of  a person  we  are  familiar  with 
is  not  one  face  but  many ; and  the  face  we  know  is  really  a generali- 
sation of  these.  A father  is  seen  by  his  children  at  different  periods 
of  the  day,  with  a different  expression  on  each  occasion  : his  real  face 
is  made  up  from  all  these.  The  face  of  the  photograph  is  not  the 
one  familiar  to  the  family — a face  is  made  for  the  photograph,  a hard 
artificial  one  forced  into  cast-iron  repose  as  required  by  the  camera. 

In  this  gallery,  too,  we  may  find  a really  pleasant,  subsidiary 
entertainment — a sort  of  “side  show” — in  contrasting  the  face  before 
us  with  that  of  our  speculation  or  expectance,  or  with  the  current 
character  of  the  person.  The  surprises  that  in  most  cases  follow 
are  truly  piquant.  We  all  of  us — at  least,  those  of  us  whose  thoughts 
go  rambling  about  as  we  walk  or  drive — form  an  ideal  appearance  for 
everyone  that  we  read  of.  For  instance,  we  know  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  have  read  of  his  doings  and  of  his  final  burning. 
Were  I called  on  to  supply  any  notion  of  this  prelate,  I should 
have  fancied  him  with  a square,  sad,  rather  grim  face,  a beard 
cropped  close  and  stubbly,  a velvet  skull-cap,  &c.  That  was  the  sort, 
or  something  in  that  direction.  I confess  to  have  been  taken  back 
with  surprise  when  I came  upon  him  here  in  the  Gallery  (Room  5), 
and  found  before  me  a most  natural,  living  face,  with  a vulgar, 
protruding,  sensuous  mouth,  an  intelligent,  familiar  air,  but  certainly 
tradesman-like.  So  clever  is  the  picture  that  one  can  swear  it  is  a 
likeness,  and  a good  one.  But  it  is  so  strange,  with  your  eyes  fixed 
on  such  commonplace  features,  to  think  and  believe  that  this  was  the 
Cranmer  of  English  history  whom  we  learned  about  in  school. 
Most  curious  ! There  is  the  same  feeling  in  the  case  of  his  patron, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  is  close  by  him.  Of  bluff  “ King  Hal  ” there  is  a 
very  serviceable,  popular  image.  Everyone  would  recognise  him  on 
the  stage  even — a red,  broad,  fat  face,  big  cheeks,  heavy  chin — we 
know  it  perfectly ; bluff  and  downright.  But  here  again  comes 
the  surprise,  for  we  find  a most  curious  unhealthy-looking  face  of 
a yellowish  tint  and  much  puffed,  particularly  the  mouth,  which 
is  odious.  The  skin  has  a pasty  look — you  would  say  a nasty,  money- 
lending,  unwholesome  fellow. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  first  room — the  lobby,  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  No.  24 — which  may  be  called  the  Royalties  Room.  Here 
we  find  the  Royal  Family  from  George  III. — an  interesting  young 
man,  as  he  appeared  about  1760,  a strange  contrast  to  the  terrible 
print  which  depicts  him  some  sixty  years  or  so  later,  unshaven  and 
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in  a state  of  hopeless  insanity.  In  the  centre  is  the  portrait  of  Her 
Majesty,  copied  from  one  of  Angeli’s,  that  favoured  Court  painter, 
and  remarkable  as  a wonderful  specimen  of  water-colour  painting, 
exhibiting  a depth  and  power  that  this  material  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  capable  of.  In  fact,  it  would  fairly  pass  as  an  oil  painting. 
The  full  length  of  Prince  Albert,  by  Winterhalter,  a once  fashionable 
portrait  painter,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  correct  academical 
painting,  of  careful  execution,  subdued  and  harmonious  colour, 
somewhat  stiff,  and  with  none  of  that  “ dashing  splashing  ” method 
which  with  us  is  too  often  a substitute  for  honest,  correct  work.  It 
might  be  called  a scholarly,  though  tame,  work.  We  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  face  of  the  unlucky  Queen  Caroline —all  “blowzed,” 
with  an  expression  of  reckless  good-humour — to  read  the  whole 
story  of  her  lack  of  correct  restraint.  There  is  a vulgarity  about  it, 
and  a rather  coarse,  sensual  air.  Her  daughter,  the  ill-fated  and 
popular  Princess  Charlotte,  is  close  by— a fair,  good-humoured 
creature,  who  seemed  likely  to  take  the  world  easily  and  to  go  her 
way  tranquilly  ; yet  she  was  full  of  feeling  and  natural  affection.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  noted  what  a resemblance  Her 
Majesty  in  her  youthful  days  bore  to  her  cousin  : there  was  the  same 
full  and  placid  face  and  the  same  fairness  of  tint. 

The  portrait  of  her  father,  by  Lawrence,  though  unfinished,  is 
truly  characteristic,  and  might  illustrate  Thackeray’s  description. 
There  is  the  glossy  wig,  the  general  padded  air,  and  the  perky  set- 
up look  of  the  old  rake  and  dandy,  the  true  Turveydrop  bearing. 
Beside  it  is  this  fine  head,  done  when  he  was  a young  man,  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  We  can  read  here  all  the  turbulence  of  youthful  pas- 
sions, the  roving  eye,  the  flushed  and  handsome  interesting  features. 
Her  Majesty’s  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  is  a very  unrefined  personage, 
it  must  be  said,  with  a coarse  jaw  and  mouth,  made  more  “ pro- 
nounced ” by  the  “ mutton-chop  ” whiskers.  He  does  not  look 
either  a Royal  or  very  sagacious  man,  which  in  fact  he  was  not.  Sir 
William  Beechey,  the  painter,  did  not,  however,  impart  much  refine- 
ment to  his  faces. 

In  Room  No.  25  we  pause  at  once  before  the  striking  and 
pleasing  cabinet  likeness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  Allan.  This  brilliant 
and  interesting  picture,  familiar  enough  from  the  engraving,  is  full 
of  dramatic  movement,  is  most  original  in  composition,  and  has  a 
subdued  theatrical  treatment,  which  is  not  at  all  unwelcome.  It 
answers  perfectly  to  the  ideal  we  have,  an  ideal  which  we  believe  to  be 
true,  of  the  great  novelist.  There  is  an  air  of  life  and  quickness,  of 
intellectual  alertness,  which  contrasts  with  the  easiness  of  his  costume, 
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hinting  at  his  life  in  the  country.  We  could  linger  over  the  pleasing 
scene,  the  study,  the  books,  the  curios,  bric-a-brac  and  other  details, 
the  document  he  is  reading  so  intently  (though  there  is  something  too 
artificial  in  emphasising  the  point  that  it  is  “the  Proclamation  of 
Queen  Mary  before  her  marriage  with  Darnley  ”).  The  rich  and 
silvery  tone  of  the  painting,  suggested  by  Wilkie’s  later  streaky 
and  Spanish  manner,  is  beyond  praise,  and  the  intelligence  and 
expression  of  the  face  and  the  limbs,  and  the  masterly  fashion 
in  which  the  central  light  is  disposed,  make  it  a most  pleasing, 
interesting,  and  remarkable  picture — one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
collection.  The  other  portrait,  by  Gilbert,  R.S.A.,  showing  him  as 
an  older  man  with  a kindly  “ pink  ” face  and  shrewd,  perhaps 
“ pawkie,”  expression,  is  also  interesting.  So  is  the  small  one  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer.  I may  add  that  I possess  and  value  a hasty  and 
spirited  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  mighty  wizard  by  the  same  artist. 
But  Allan’s  picture — why  is  he  not  better  known  ? — is  one  of  the 
pictures  to  see,  and  return  to.  A depressing  picture  of  misery  is  that  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  by  Carey,  the  translator  of  Dante.  What 
an  air  of  out-of-the-world  fashion  and  what  an  old-fashioned  eccentric 
pair — she  a sort  of  superannuated  “monthly  nurse”  with  heavy 
features,  but  with  a possible  insanity  in  her  eyes  ! Elia  himself  seems 
fuller  and  larger  than  we  know  him,  but  he,  too,  looks  miserable  and 
resigned. 

There  is  a row  of  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  combined 
supply  a generalised  idea  of  that  great  lady  which  is  extremely 
valuable.  This  is,  indeed,  the  practical  use  of  collecting  several 
“ counterfeit  presentments  ” of  a noted  personage.  What  an  indica- 
tion of  her  character  in  the  gaudy  dress,  the  extravagant  abundance  of 
jewels,  the  lavish  strings  of  pearls,  and  rich  laces  which  are  pretty  much 
the  same  in  all  three.  The  faces  do  not  quite  correspond,  but  there 
is  a fairly  general  likeness,  and  we  are  certain  that  she  must  have  had 
this  coldly  white  face  with  the  sharply  peaked  chin  and  long  pinched 
mouth.  This  extraordinary  woman  is  surely  one  of  the  main  attrac- 
tions of  our  Gallery.  Her  rival — she  of  Scots — is  here,  and,  as  she 
is  always,  a perplexing  thing.  From  the  innumerable  contradictory 
portraits  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  very  clear  idea  of  what  she  was  really 
like — whether  she  was  plain  or  a beauty,  or  soft  or  interesting. 

“ Boz  ” has  humorously  described  in  his  letters  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  his  sittings  to  that  great  artist  Ary  Scheffer.  The  artist 
could  satisfy  neither  himself  nor  his  sitter,  and  the  likeness  seemed 
to  travel  further  and  further  away.  No  one  who  knew  Dickens 
would  recognise  it.  It  might  pass  as  a fair  likeness  of  the  American, 
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Hawthorne— Dickens  had  keen,  darting  eyes,  a mouth  full  of  decision, 
and  yet  nervous,  a resolute  chin.  These  are  all  wanting  here  (Room 
25).  This  is  the  face  of  a “soft”  man. 

Mr.  Watts’  series  of  contemporary  portraits,  so  generously  pre- 
sented to  the  Gallery,  are  justly  admired  for  their  feeling  and  poetry. 
A century  hence  they  will  be  of  extraordinary  value  for  their 
“actuality”  and  poetical  interest.  No  other  portraits  of  our  time  are 
like  them  in  this  respect.  But,  as  Dr.  Muther  says  of  his  work,  he  is 
the  only  painter  who  can  support  an  approach  to  the  old  masters  in 
every  respect.  He  is  always,  he  adds,  “simple  in  his  art,  lucid, 
earnest,  grandiose,  impressive,  and  of  monumental  sublimity.”  High 
praise  this,  certainly,  perhaps  the  highest.  “Though  he  shows  no 
trace  of  imitation,  he  might  have  come  down  from  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  the  mark  of  style  about  everything  in  Watts.  . . . This  is 
what  makes  him  a master  of  contemporary  painting  and  of  the 
painting  of  all  times.”  But  it  may  be,  too,  that  this  antique  tone, 
with  the  softened  tints  and  shadows  which  suggest  the  idea  of  having 
been  painted  centuries  ago,  rather  impede  the  vraiscmblcuice.  We 
feel  that  nobody  could  ever  have  seen  Matthew  Arnold  or  Browning 
under  such  highly  spiritualised  conditions  ; they  are  all  in  dreams  as 
it  were.  The  finest  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Mill,  from  the  pathetic 
delicacy  of  the  treatment,  the  nervous  lines,  the  high-strung  feeling. 
It  is  only  when  we  look  close  into  those  wonderful  works  that  we  see 
the  amazing  amount  of  touchings  and  tints  that  are  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  The  boldest  and  most  effective  for  depth  and  brilliancy 
is  surely  that  of  Panizzi,  which  seems  almost  a carving.  What  life, 
vigour,  and  purpose:  and  what  colour  ! And  it  is  only  the  necessary 
colour.  As  likenesses  they  are  all  recognisable,  but  there  is  always 
something  that  we  feel  does  not  exactly  belong  to  the  man.  Cardinal 
Manning  is  a fine  piece  of  bravura : the  crimson  of  the  robe  was 
tempting  ; but  those  who  knew  the  prelate  will  own  that  the  mouth 
is  too  hard  and  too  tightened.  That  mouth  was  exquisitely  tender 
and  mobile.  In  process  of  years  the  flaming  tint  will  be  toned 
down. 

The  portrait  of  Charles  James  Fox  (Room  15)  is  a genuine  and 
almost  startling  surprise.  For  who  would  take  this  portly  “grazier” 
— so  he  seems — with  his  enormous  paunch,  full  rubicund  face,  bushy 
black  eyebrows,  for  the  famous  political  leader?  He  wears  a low- 
crowned  waggoner’s  hat,  with  a roomy  blue  coat  and  roomier  buff 
waistcoat,  his  well-known  “uniform,”  the  tints  of  which  are  copied 
in  the  familiar  “ buff  and  blue  ” cover  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  of 
to-day ; he  seems  indeed  like  a person  dressed  for  the  stage,  and 
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eke  dressed  grotesquely.  But  a most  remarkable  picture  it  is 
altogether. 

In  one  of  the  lobby  galleries  we  find  Haydon’s  gigantic  picture 
of  his  “ Slavery  Convention,”  and  shrink  appalled.  For  it  is  a 
terrible  performance — so  crude,  and  limned  in  the  best  “ sign- 
painting ” fashion.  It  seems  incredible  that  he  could  ever  have  been 
recognised  at  all  as  a painter  of  respectability.  His  strange  diaries 
show  the  delusions  as  to  high  art  and  his  mission  and  his  own 
powers  of  execution  which  preyed  upon  the  poor  man.  But  this 
picture  and  another  monstrosity  on  a similar  scale  in  the  National 
Gallery  prove  clearly  why  he  was  not  tolerated.  One  would  almost 
think  that  he  scarcely  knew  the  common  rules  of  colouring.  The 
grouping  of  the  figures  is  execrable— the  heads  being  disposed  in 
regimental  line. 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Perceval— Brime  Minister—  has,  odd  to 
say,  a very  “ skull-like  ” physiognomy.  When  a boy,  and  visiting 
Hampton  Court,  I remember  being  so  struck  with  this  political 
death’s  head  that  I made  a sketch  of  it.  Another  eminent  political 
personage  is  also  here,  Sheridan  by  Russell,  whose  pastel  drawings 
were  very  brilliant  pieces  of  work  and  are  now  being  sought  out. 
Indeed,  it  was  lately  thought  necessary  to  write  a “ life  ” of  this 
artist.  Sheridan’s  mouth  has  that  rather  foolish  projection  which  is 
found  in  all  the  portraits  of  members  of  the  family,  even  in  those  of  the 
“ womankind.”  There  is  much  the  same  thing  in  Goldsmith’s  face, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  a good  deal  in  many  of  the  Hibernian  race. 

This  placid,  full-cheeked,  rather  amiable  and  genteel-looking 
man,  who  wears  a full-bottomed  wig,  “bands,”  and  gown,  is  the 
“ unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,”  who  was  certainly  put  to  death  in  a rather 
harsh  way.  Having  written  his  life  and  investigated  his  case 
thoroughly,  I may  be  entitled  to  say  this.  I possess  a cast  of  the 
head  of  this  divine  taken  after  his  violent  death.  I recall  a dinner 
given  by  the  late  VI.  H.  "Wills,  Dickens’  aide-de-camp,  at  his  house 
at  Regent’s  Park  Terrace,  where  were  “Boz”  and  Wilkie  Collins 
and  many  more,  and  I recall  how  pleasantly  the  amiable  Dickens 
joked  on  my  two  “ disreputable  parsons,”  as  he  called  them — Dodd 
and  Sterne — whose  lives,  albeit  I was  of  the  old  faith,  I had  written 
con  amove.  Dodd,  as  he  appears  here,  is  a sleek,  perhaps  sly  per- 
sonage, inclined  to  “ cure  ” the  souls  of  ladies  in  particular.  The 
feeling,  however,  is  a curious  one,  to  look  on  this  genteel  divine,  all 
quite  “ correct  ” in  every  way,  particularly  dress,  and  then  recall 
that  he  was  “hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead.”  We  feel  sorry 
for  such  a very  “ nice  man.” 
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Under  a glass  case  is  a head  of  Thomas  Carlyle  in  terra-cotta, 
by  that  favoured  sculptor  Bcehm.  He  might  be  called  the  Court 
sculptor,  in  succession  to  Baron  Marochetti.  The  statue  of  Carlyle 
at  Chelsea,  Boehm’s  work,  is  certainly  a “ clever,”  picturesque  work, 
and  this  is  the  head  of  that  statue.  But  though  there  is  an  apparent 
vigour,  Carlyle  was  much  more  rugged  than  this.  His  was  a most 
difficult  head  to  “ do.”  Witness  the  unfinished  sketch  by  Millais 
(Room  25),  in  which  there  is  a good  suggestion  of  him,  but  the  cheeks 
are  certainly  too  coarse  and  fiery.  I may  speak  on  this  matter,  as  I am 
one  of  the  few  persons  to  whom  the  sage  ever  “ sat.”  Not  long  before 
his  death  I was  at  his  house,  bringing  with  me  a half-finished  bust  in 
the  clay,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  spare  a couple  of  hours  for  the 
sitting.  I was  struck  by  his  general  ruefulness  and  depression 
and  his  miserable,  shrunken  aspect.  He  asked  if  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  during  the  function,  and  when  his  niece  made 
objections  he  protested  vehemently.  Poor,  fine-hearted  Carlyle  ! 
His  roughness  was  only  the  skin  of  the  bear.  We  have  not  such  men 
now. 

There  is  the  attractive  Angelica  Kaufmann  (Room  17),  whose  life 
has  been  recently  written  by  Frances  Gerard — a rather  piquant-looking 
person,  but  a thorough  German.  Who  cannot  detect  a certain  coarse- 
ness as  of  disappointment  in  the  pinched  nose — possibly  shrewishness  ? 
She  would  no  doubt  have  made  the  amiable  Sir  Joshua  uncomfortable. 

We  have,  of  course,  here  one  of  the  innumerable  Lady  Hamiltons 
that  the  infatuated  Romney  painted.  But  stay — this  is  rather  a 
superficial  view  of  the  matter.  There  might  have  been  method  in 
his  infatuation.  The  world  has  by  this  time  ratified  the  painter’s 
view ; and  a Lady  Hamilton,  in  whatever  attitude,  would  command 
all  suffrages  and  great  price  at  Christie’s  or  elsewhere.  This  remark- 
able favour,  and  the  exquisite  charms  of  the  face  itself  and  varied 
attitudes,  seem  to  prove  that  the  painter  had  sufficient  sagaciousness 
in  choosing  his  subject  and  multiplying  the  copies  and  in  varying  the 
attitudes.  It  is  certain  that  this  great  artist  has  given  this  curious 
lady  a sort  of  immortality. 

The  portrait  of  Hunter,  the  great  surgeon,  is  worth  looking  at 
from  the  characteristic  animated  attitude,  the  refined  clear  face,  and 
slight  figure.  The  painting  is  really  excellent,  though  only  a copy  of 
the  original  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  made  by  “Jackson,  R.A.,”  an 
eminent  portrait  painter.  This  shows  clearly  how  admirably  a clever 
artist  can  simulate  the  methods  of  another  artist.  The  American, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  has  hardly  received  sufficient  credit  for  his  gifts. 
He  is  well  known  for  his  fortunate  privilege  of  having  painted 
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George  Washington  from  the  life.  He  was  really  a fine  portrait 
painter,  with  great  feeling  for  colour.  In  this  gallery  we  have 
several  of  his  works.  There  is  a striking  effect  in  his  portrait  of 
Wollett,  the  engraver.  There  is  a fine  breadth  about  it,  a round- 
ness and  boldness  ; the  red  cap  and  the  round,  burly  face  suggest 
something  of  the  coarse  vigour  of  Hogarth. 

General  Wolfe,  the  defender  of  Quebec,  is  somewhat  of  a disap- 
pointment. The  “ meagre  ” side  face  does  not  impress  ; one  would 
almost  say  there  was  something  weak  or  foolish  about  it.  There 
is  a kind  of  eager  good-nature  ; but  the  notion  of  weakness  is 
refuted  by  events.  There  is  again  a hint  of  Goldsmith’s  face,  and 
still,  it  is  curious,  Wolfe  was  also  an  Irishman. 

Personages  who  wear  scarlet  robes  furnish  exceeding  difficulty  to 
the  painter.  This  tint  is  so  difficult  to  deal  with  ; while  in  the  case 
of  “ hunting  suits  ” or  judges’  robes  our  Portrait  Gallery  has  an 
abundance  of  these  judicial  presentments.  This  killing  scarlet  re- 
quires an  artist  of  the  first  class  to  deal  with  it.  The  late  Sir  Francis 
Grant  was  much  employed  by  committees  of  hunt-clubs,  and  exhibited 
some  terrible  warnings  in  this  way.  Now  here  we  have  an  abundance 
of  judges  in  their  robes,  and  there  is  something  harsh  and  unpleasant 
in  the  exhibition  of  that  gaudy  colour.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
artists  could  not  suppose  that  there  are  hues  and  tints  of  scarlet. 
And  here  we  have  a picture  of  Blackstone,  the  jurist,  thus  arrayed, 
and  painted  by  his  friend  Reynolds  (22).  This  example  shows  clearly 
what  contrasts  and  shadings,  what  richness  even,  can  be  produced  by 
a superior  man.  It  is  quite  in  the  Rembrandt  key. 

Our  modern  judge  and  hunting-men  painters  might  also  study  this 
fine  and  dignified  picture  of  Lord  Mansfield  (Room  15)  by  Reynolds. 
What  solidity  in  the  handling,  how  subdued  the  reds,  and  how  rich 
the  gold  lace  and  ermine,  yet  amid  this  finery  the  face  asserts  itself 
to  the  full. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  the  intrepid,  persevering  navigator,  is  a dis- 
appointment. This  “ platter-faced  ” man  seems  scarcely  made  for 
daring  deeds.  Here  also  is  J.  Philpot  Curran,  a most  characteristic 
face,  but  of  a decidedly  low  Irish  type.  It  is  curious  to  note  how, 
working  on  the  same  material,  Lawrence  contrived  to  refine  the 
comparative  meanness  of  the  same  face,  and  inspire  a sort  of  keen 
intellectual  feeling.  Dundas  is  here  too.  We  know  the  story  of 
“ Wha  wants  me?”  and  it  is  pointed  by  this  shrewd,  “ pawkie,” 
Scottish  Dominie  sort  of  face,  which  wou!'4  have  served  for  Sir 
Pertinax  himself. 

Cromwell’s  face  and  head  has  always  remained  clear,  distinct 
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and  recognisable  before  us.  This  is  a satisfaction.  We  have  three 
images  of  the  great  man  here. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  a most  distinguished  artist — Bon- 
ington— whose  work  is  more  esteemed  in  France  than  it  is  here.  A 
very  choice  and  dainty  artist  he  was,  and  his  works  are  but  few.  In 
the  picture  by  Mrs.  Carpenter  we  note  an  air  of  distinction  and  refine- 
ment. A very  peculiar  face  it  is,  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  it 
signs  of  the  consumption  that  carried  him  off  prematurely. 

Pictures  of  themselves  painted  by  the  artists  are  always  highly 
interesting.  Some  take  care  to  flatter,  others  find  an  equal  pleasure 
in  giving  the  truth  only  a little  worsened.  Its  being  their  own  work 
compensates,  and  perhaps  nullifies  these  defects.  There  are  some 
very  characteristic  specimens — witness  the  well-known  one  of  Sir 
Joshua  in  a cap  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand ; this  is  familiar 
from  the  engravings  and  is  very  effective  and  full  of  character.  There 
is  a suggestion  of  Rembrandt’s  treatment.  Then  there  is  the  fine,  truly 
dramatic  sketch  of  Wilberforce  by  Sir  Thomas,  the  head  only  tolerably 
complete,  the  rest  “ rubbed  in,”  but  still  the  whole  effect  most  telling 
and  satisfactory.  This  sketch  was  reproduced  in  the  marble  sitting 
figure  in  Westminster  Abbey,  though  sculptors  say  the  subject  is  too 
grotesque  for  such  treatment.  Other  painters  here,  who  have  thus  re- 
produced themselves,  are  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Harlow,  the  “actors’ 
own  painter,”  Dobson,  Barry,  Morland,  Angelica  Kaufmann,  Conway, 
Constable,  Haydon,  Lawrence,  Jackson,  Hone,  and  many  more. 

The  little  group  of  the  “ Pretender  ” Stuarts,  in  Room  10,  is 
interesting.  There  we  see  the  Pretenders  young  and  old  ; and  there 
is  the  handsome  intelligent  face  of  the  Cardinal  York  set  off  by  his 
robes.  In  Room  11  we  find  that  master  of  the  graces,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  with  his  cold  face — a fine,  rather  brilliantly  painted 
portrait — the  work  of  Allan  Ramsay.  Near  him  is  Lord  Lyttleton 
with  his  long  nose.  Opposite  is  Hogarth  at  his  easel,  painted  by 
himself.  What  energy  in  the  legs  ! There  is  here  also  an  inimitable 
bust  of  him  by  the  far-famed  Roubiliac — what  a life-like  expression 
— what  firmness  and  certainty  in  the  touches,  the  very  buttons,  &c., 
and  what  “character”  in  the  whole!  There  is  a portrait  of  this 
Roubiliac,  by  Charpentier,  in  a professional  attitude.  The  gallery  is 
fortunate  in  having  a work  of  “ Wright  of  Derby  a painter  whose 
works  are  scarce.  There  is  a sort  of  plain  simplicity  in  his  treat- 
ment that  is  very  pleasing.  This  is  his  own  portrait  by  himself. 

In  Room  25  we  come  upon  quite  a crowd  of  admirals  in  their 
old  effective  uniform.  There  is  a pleasant  feeling  in  contemplating 
these  heroes,  some  of  whom  are  visibly  thorough  “ sea  dogs,”  and 
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have  “ troublesome  customer  ” writ  large  upon  their  gnarled  faces. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  Keppel,  so  wary  and  stern,  with  his  eye  on  you; 
Hood  aged,  but  keen  and  determined  with  his  searching  glance ; 
and  Barrington  with  a gnarled,  knobbed  face,  suggesting  one  that 
cared  for  nothing  and  for  no  man,  very  like  that  excellent  comedian 
Lionel  Brough.  It  may  be  said  these  men  are  specially  fortunate  in 
their  painters.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  worn  lineaments  of 
Nelson,  cracked  and  faded,  and  yet  highly  coloured  ; excellently 
painted  by  one  Abbott,  whose  name  is  scarcely  known.  The  same 
artist  limned  Hood  ; he  had  a fine  eye  for  colour.  There  is  also  a 
good  picture  by  him  of  Nollekens  in  Room  17. 

Only  the  other  day  died  Richmond,  R.A.,  whose  admirable 
crayon  likenesses,  full  of  grace  and  refinement,  have  preserved  the  face 
and  expression  of  many  notable  men  of  his  time.  There  are  some  of 
his  drawings  here.  These  finished  sketches  were  mostly  produced  for 
engraving.  Here  (Room  17)  we  find  Keble,  of  the  ‘‘Christian  Year,” 
with  a smooth  confidential  face,  a trifle  “ saponaceous  ” ; a capital 
outline  of  Sam  Rogers,  as  he  appeared  in  his  old  age  and  decay. 
How  irresistibly  certain  faces  attract  and  detain  us  1 In  Room  5 we 
thus  stop  before  “Old  Noll's”  Chaplain,  a wistful,  highly-refined  face. 
How  good, [too,  the  painting— downright,  and  to  the  purpose  ! Close 
to  it  we  have  Isaac  Barrow,  an  admirable  “ piece,”  by  Lefevre,  very 
crafty  in  expression.  Opposite  there  is  Sam  Pepys,  by  Hoyls  (query 
Hals).  A capital  face,  and  what  we  would  wish  and  expect.  Note 
the  sensual  lips,  the  rollicking  yet  sensible  glance — we  think  of  the 
late  revelation  about  “Deb.”  There  is  also  good  painting  in  the  very 
natural  pose  of  the  hand  that  holds  the  paper,  and  the  free  and  easy 
fold  of  the  white  neckcloth.  In  Room  9 we  have  a brightly-painted 
portrait  of  Congreve,  with  a debonair  face,  as  such  a dramatist  should 
have ; it  is  by  Kneller.  Near  it  are  Pope’s  always  interesting 
features,  with  the  worn,  wrung  forehead  and  general  nervous  tone ; 
it  is  by  Hoare,  of  Bath.  In  Room  14,  we  come  on  a small  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Darner,  the  sculptress — some  of  whose  heads  decorate  the 
bridge  at  Henley,  as  keystones  ; it  is  attributed  to  Reynolds,  but 
the  work  is  too  inferior  in  outline  and  colour  for  that  master. 
Note  this  Archbishop  Seeker— a study,  as  it  might  be  called,  in  grey 
and  black — a fine  firmly-touched  picture.  Close  by  is  Paley,  the 
familiar  engraved  picture  by  Beechey,  in  his  tri-cornered  hat  which 
lends  character.  How  immensely  inferior,  by  the  way,  are  the  crowd 
of  modern  politicians  in  one  of  the  galleries,  the  Brights,  Cobdens, 
Russells,  Molesworths,  e tutti  quanti  : no  conception  of  character, 
true  tea-board  things,  and  the  actual  painting  so  bad  ! — nothing  but 
frock  coats. 
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Raeburn,  admirable  painter  that  he  was,  could  at  times  be  very 
ordinary  and  unequal.  Here,  for  instance  (Room  19),  we  have 
“ The  Man  of  Feeling,”  Mackenzie,  which  is  heavy  in  tone  ; Hugh 
Wilson,  Playfair  also.  But  with  these  contrast  the  admirable  Home, 
the  dramatist,  painted  in  Raeburn’s  finest  style. 

This  florid,  showy  picture  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  (9)  is  by  Rigaud. 
I suppose  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  his  painting  an  Englishman. 
He  was  a true  Court  painter,  and  imparted  a state  and  show  to  his 
pictures.  In  the  same  room  we  find  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
with  her  girlish  face  and  moue-moue  mouth.  Near  her  is  Anne 
Oldfield,  the  actress,  in  whom  it  is  odd  to  recognise  something  of 
Miss  Rehan’s  expression.  I have  before  spoken  of  surprises  ; but 
who  would  recognise  in  Room  8,  in  this  rather  amiable-looking  gentle- 
man-like person,  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys  ! Surely  a milder- 
mannered  man  never  cut  a throat,  or  rather  suspended  it  on  a gibbet. 
One  of  the  most  striking  portraits  here  is  a fine  crayon  drawing 
of  George  Eliot,  from  which  the  popular  likeness  is  taken.  It  is 
the  work  of  a most  accomplished  artist,  one  of  exquisite  taste  and 
fine  training,  of  the  school  of  Mulready.  We  speak  of  Sir  F. 
Burton,  so  lately  director  of  the  Gallery  close  by.  Note  the  sad, 
tragic  tone,  the  marked  features,  the  gaunt  ugliness  (shall  we  shall 
it  ?).  There  is  a decidedly  masculine  cast,  with  a suggestion  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  a little  of  Newman. 

A very  clever  and  at  the  same  time  very  striking  mixture  is  the 
artistic  crayon  drawing  of  Mrs.  Browning  (Room  21)  by  Field 
Talfourd.  There  is  something  very  artistic  in  the  technique  of  this 
drawing,  and  the  face  of  the  poetess  attracts  from  the  rich  “ shock  ” 
curls,  the  strange  weird  expression  of  the  mouth.  These  sort  of 
half  sketches  often  furnish  a better  idea  than  more  pretentious  efforts. 

It  is  a curious  speculation  whether  many  of  the  pictures  of  say  two 
hundred  years  ago  were  likenesses  at  all.  Certain  it  is  that  many  of 
the  so-called  Hampton  Court  beauties  seem  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  each  other.  This,  however,  may  be  owing  to  the  costumes  and 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  in  little  curls  on  the  forehead.  There 
is  the  conventional  cavalier  portrait  in  wig,  moustachios,  and  glowing 
collar.  To  my  mind  this  class  of  portrait  is  uninteresting. 

Actors’  portraits  are  always  interesting  and  successful,  for  they 
practise  expression,  and  no  face  has  so  much  wear  and  tear.  Here 
we  have  Garrick — a fine  one — Woffington,  Colman,  Fawcett,  and 
the  stately  Kemble,  full  length  and  in  his  sables  as  Hamlet.  His 
great  sister  stands  near  him  as  she  appeared  reading  to  the  Royal 
family.  She  was  then  a fine  massive  personage.  Here,  also,  is  Miss 
O’Neil.  PERCY  FITZGERALD, 
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AN  interesting  picture  of  town  life  in  the  provinces  in  old  times 
may  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  recently-published  volumes  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  which  deals,  among  other 
matters,  with  the  records  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  formation  and 
regulation  of  trade  guilds,  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  and  the  management  of  the  corporate  property  figure  largely  in 
these  documents;  and  there  are  numerous  ordinances  regulating  the 
prices  of  commodities;  that  of  1540,  directing  that  oysters  are  to 
be  sold  only  at  4 d.  the  “ wasche  ” (i.e.  ten  bushels),  and  forbidding 
those  who  refuse  to  conform  from  selling  either  mussels  or  cockles, 
is  likely  to  call  up  vain  longings  in  the  mind  of  the  latter-day  lover  of 
good  things.  In  1523  it  was  ruled  that  no  pig  be  sold  above  4^., 
and  in  the  term  of  Lent  in  the  year  1562  herrings  were  to  be  sold  at 
six  a penny.  At  about  the  same  date  wheat  was  selling  at  4oj\  a 
quarter,  cheese  at  20 d.  a stone,  eggs  were  five  a penny,  and  brewers 
were  ordered  to  sell  their  ale  at  2 \d.  and  their  beer  at  2 d.  a 
gallon. 

These  prices  are  only  apparently  low— indeed,  compared  to  pigs 
at  4^.,  ale  is  dear — otherwise  one  might  feel  tempted  to  attribute  to 
the  price  of  the  beverage  the  frequency  with  which  the  question  of 
drunkenness  came  before  the  city  council. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  regulations  relating  to  “ tippling- 
houses”  and  “tipplers,”  the  latter  term,  by  the  way,  indicating, 
not  those  who  drunk  the  ale,  but  those  who  sold  it.  In  1515  is  a 
list  of  the  names  of  twenty  “ typolers  that  fynd  sewerty  for  gud 
abeyrynge  acordynge  to  the  statute.” 

In  1553  a number  of  the  tippling-houses  are  closed.  Later  on 
more  stringent  measures  are  adopted,  “no  artificer  or  labourer, 
under  the  degree  of  a chamberlain  of  the  city,  after  monition  by 
proclamation,  shall  be  or  remain  in  any  ale-house  in  the  city  on  any 
working  day  to  drink  or  spend  any  money  for  any  ale,  beer,  or  any 
other  thing  there  to  be  found  upon  pain  of  4 d” 
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That  the  unemployed  problem  is  not  a new  one  is  evinced  by 
the  ordinance  directing  workmen  and  labourers  out  of  work  “to 
stand  every  morning  at  Stonebow  for  one  hour  at  least,  with  their 
things  they  work  withal,  that  those  who  lack  workmen  may  find 
them,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.”  Some  years  before  this  it  was 
ruled  that  “ all  such  young  people  or  others  that  live  in  idleness  be 
taken  by  the  clothiers  for  eight  or  nine  years,  giving  them  meat, 
drink,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries  sufficient,  and  those  who  will 
not  work  to  have  one  month’s  warning  to  avoid  out  of  the  city.” 
The  penalty  in  this  case  occurs  also  in  an  earlier  ordinance,  which 
directs  “ the  constables  to  bring  all  beggars  and  idle  persons  before 
the  mayor,  who  shall  cause  them  to  fall  to  work  who  can,  or  else  to 
void  the  city.”  One  wonders  how  it  worked  out,  and  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  nowadays.  What  an  exodus  there  would  be 
from  London  if  it  could  be  applied  here ! Certain  it  is  that  very 
little  favour  was  shown  to  tramps  and  idlers  of  any  description.  “ A 
vagabond  taken  in  the  city  among  vacabunds  and  valyant  beggers 
is  set  in  the  stocks  and  then  let  go ; ” and  “ four  men  who  came  from 
London  to  the  fair,  one  to  see  his  grandmother,  another  to  sell  ale, 
the  third  to  seek  work,  and  the  fourth  to  sell  pins  and  laces,  are  all 
commanded  to  the  stocks  to  be  punished  as  vagabonds,  although  it 
is  said  of  the  first  that  no  trespass  can  be  found  in  him.”  A little 
later  we  find  recorded  the  examination  of  a saffron  seller  as  a vaga- 
bond “ who  dwelleth  nowhere  and  hath  no  ware  to  sell.”  Our  friend 
the  maker  of  smoked  glasses  for  the  observation  of  solar  eclipses 
would  have  fared  badly  in  those  days. 

A recent  police-court  case  will,  perhaps,  lend  additional  interest  to 
an  instance  of  the  regulation  of  labour  to  be  found  in  the  ordinance 
of  1440  respecting  barbers,  according  to  which  Sunday  shaving  is 
prohibited,  and  the  charge  of  shaving  a poor  person  is  fixed  at  a 
farthing,  while  a priest  can  be  made  to  pay  a halfpenny.  Why  this 
discrimination  against  the  Church  is  not  apparent.  Had  the  priests 
more  jaw  than  the  laymen  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  fortunes  of  the  city 
appear  to  have  fallen  to  a very  low  ebb.  In  1528  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  200  houses  clearly  decayed,  and  the  records  of  the  demoli- 
tion of  churches  are  very  striking.  In  1533  all  the  “stone  and 
ramell”  of  Ali  Hallows’  Church  was  sold  for  2 6s.  Sd.9  and  the 
chamberlain  of  the  east  ward  received  permission  to  take  down 
the  tiles,  timber,  and  stone  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  is  “agreed  that,  as  St.  Austin’s  Church  and  the  Holy 
Trinity  Church  at  the  Grece  Foot  are  ruined  and  at  falling  down, 
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the  walls  of  the  said  churches  shall  be  taken  down,  and  the  stones 
and  all  other  utensils  and  necessaries  in  them  be  sold  ; but  certain 
stones  of  St.  Austin’s  be  given  for  reparation  of  St.  Swithin’s  Church. 
The  warden  of  the  Grey  Friars  to  have  sufficient  stone  from  the  said 
churches  for  reparation  of  his  house  and  church,  freely,  and  of  charity.” 
In  1535  we  read  that  Holy  Trinity  and  two  other  churches  are  to  be 
taken  down,  that  tiles  are  sold  from  St.  Leonard’s  Church,  that  the 
abbot  of  Bardney  buys  stones  from  St.  Austin’s  Church,  that  stones 
from  Trinity  Church  next  the  Black  Friars  are  to  be  used  for  mending 
the  highways,  that  Trinity  Church  at  the  Grey  Friars  is  to  be  used  for 
dyking  and  setting  the  Commons,  and  that  the  warden  of  Grey 
Friars  is  to  have  the  timber  roof  of  St.  Bathe  Church. 

In  1542  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  the  Plea  is  ordered  to  be  taken 
down  ; and  in  1546  we  read  “St.  John’s  Church  in  Newport,  now 
decayed,  shall  be  taken  down;  St.  Stephen’s  in  Newland,  now  decayed, 
granted  to  the  sheriffs  in  place  of  ^10  given  to  them  for  the  expenses 
of  their  office.” 

In  1549  the  chapel  on  the  high  bridge  is  ordered  “to  be  made 
into  a dwelling-house,”  and  in  1551  the  clothiers  receive  a church  for 
a walk  mill  and  dye-house. 

There  is  an  account  of  a trade  school  as  far  back  as  1591,  when 
John  Cheseman,  the  knitter,  undertakes  to  set  on  work  in  his  science 
all  such  as  are  willing  to  come  to  him,  or  are  sent  by  the  aldermen, 
and  to  hide  nothing  from  them  that  belongeth  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  said  science.  In  the  following  year  he  makes  an  agreement  with 
Francis  Newby,  who,  with  Jane  his  wife,  after  a thorough  course  of 
instruction,  are  to  have  the  oversight  and  teaching  of  thirty  scholars, 
for  which  they  are  to  receive  405-.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  2d.  for 
every  pair  of  stockings  made  by  the  scholars,  as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  amending  and  footing  all  stockings  brought  to  them  for  that 
purpose. 

Some  80  or  90  years  later  there  are  again  accounts  of  a knitting 
school,  of  which  Joseph  Newton,  of  Leicester,  is  appointed  master  at 
a yearly  salary  of  ^30,  and  in  the  meantime  Gregory  Lawcock  had 
made  an  attempt  “ to  set  all  the  poor  of  the  city  upon  work  to  spin, 
knit  stockings,  weave  garterings,  make  stuffs,  and  other  manufactures 
of  wool,  and  out  of  the  gain  to  clothe  the  same  poor.” 

In  connection  with  this,  we  have  one  of  a very  large  number  of 
ordinances  respecting  dress  : “ and  from  Easter  every  citizen  and 
other  inhabitant  of  ability  shall  wear  at  least  one  suit  of  apparel  and 
one  pair  of  stockings  of  such  cloth  or  stuff  as  shall  be  made  in  the 
city.” 
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The  presents  made  by  the  city  authorities  to  great  personages 
visiting  the  town  constitute  a noticeable  feature  in  the  records,  and 
the  important  part  played  by  fish  in  these  presents  is  quite  remark- 
able. Edward  IV.  was  presented  with  twelve  tench  and  twelve 
bream  ; Henry  VII.,  on  one  occasion,  with  u twelve  great  pike,  twelve 
great  tench,  twelve  salmon,  and  twelve  great  eels,”  and  on  another 
with  “six  great  fat  pike,”  in  addition  to  “two  fat  oxen,  one  score 
fat  muttons,  and  twelve  fat  capons.”  Other  recipients  of  presents 
were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Upon  the  king’s  visit  in 
1541,  he  received  twenty  fat  oxen  and  one  hundred  fat  muttons; 
the  queen  at  the  same  time  was  presented  by  the  mayoress  and 
“ aldresses  ” with  eleven  pikes,  eight  breams,  and  six  tench.  These 
presents  were  valued  at  ^50  and  Tl  respectively,  but,  in  view  of 
pigs  at  4 d.  and  the  like,  it  is  hard  to  resist  thinking  that  these  must 
have  been  fancy  valuations. 

Upon  the  day  that  the  king’s  present  was  voted  at  the  common 
council,  one  of  the  councillors  was  expelled  for  his  obstinate  words  ; 
probably  there  is  a connection  between  the  two  events.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  regulations  and  ordinances,  the  aldermen  and 
common  councillors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  citizens  at  large,  must 
have  been  a very  choleric  and  unruly  lot.  In  1528  the  common 
council  agree  that  “ if  any  members  have  communing  of  high  and 
inordinate  words,  and  will  not  cease  when  the  knock  is  struck 
with  the  mall,  they  shall  forfeit  one  halfpenny  as  often  as  they  are 
culpable.”  This  is  preceded  by  an  order  of  1522  : “Every  man  to 
keep  convenient  silence  when  the  mayor  commandeth  him  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  one  penny  and  later  it  is  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  fine  upon  each  succeeding  offence.  But  things  become  more 
serious  in  1559,  when  we  have  “ agreed  that  no  alderman  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  mayor,  deride  one  another  with  vile  words,  nor  one 
of  them  call  any  other  knave,  beggar,  or  use  any  other  undecent  talk 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  40^.  every  time,  and  to  be  committed  to  ward 
until  payment ; nor  any  alderman  or  other  officer  to  rail  or  speak 
untrue  or  vile  words  of  the  mayor  or  any  alderman  behind  their 
backs  and  in  their  absence.”  Just  before  this  we  have,  “no  one  to 
tell  abroad  what  has  been  said  or  done  in  the  council  chamber  on 
pain  of  losing  their  franchise  and  being  set  in  the  pillory  ” ; and 
an  account  of  a dreadful  fellow,  David  Brian  by  name  (possibly  from 
the  Emerald  Isle),  who  is  “ committed  toward  for  fourteen  days  with- 
out bail  for  disobedience  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  breaking 
the  stocks,  and  for  calling  the  mayor  a false  man  and  a butcherly 
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harlot,  and  the  aldermen  all  false  harlots,  and  for  assaulting  then' 
officers.” 

In  1520  we  read  of  a very  curious  proceeding  : “Whereas  divers 
books  pertaining  to  the  Gildhall,  as  well  concerning  the  common 
council  as  other  writings,  be  embezzled  and  withdrawn  . . . and  if 
no  person  will  acknowledge  the  having  of  them,  then  a monition 
shall  proceed  of  cursing  against  all  such  persons  as  keep  any  such 
books,  rolls,  evidences,  muniments,  or  other  writings.”  And  in  the 
following  year,  no  one  having  come  forward  to  acknowledge  the  pos- 
session of  the  stolen  papers,  it  is  agreed  that  the  mayor  shall  cause 
a cursing  to  be  published  through  the  city  against  all  those  that 
have  withdrawn  records  and  books  of  the  common  council.  The 
idea  of,  say,  the  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  pro- 
claiming a sort  of  general  curse  is  too  comical  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
In  1572  constables  are  appointed  to  search  out  persons  absenting 
themselves,  without  lawful  impediment  or  license  from  the  mayor, 
from  attendance  at  sermons  in  the  Minster  every  Sunday,  such 
persons  to  be  fined  2 d.  To  make  a jump,  we  find  in  the  chamber- 
lain’s accounts,  a century  later,  the  following  items  : 

s.  d. 

For  the  making  of  a new  ducking  stool  . . . . , 55  8 

For  a newr  chair  for  the  ducking  stool  . . , . .40 

For  an  engine  for  burning  prisoners  in  the  cheek  . . . 10  o 

Spent  on  Sergeant  Saul  and  the  soldiers  when  the  rabble  was  up  14  o 

There  are  orders  for  paving  the  streets  in  1550  and  1560  ; and  in 
1563  and  subsequently  we  hear  of  provisions  of  leather  buckets  being 
made  for  quenching  fires.  In  1589  there  is  a lighting  order  directed  to 
the  householders  in  the  main  streets.  Orders  as  to  river  and  stream 
pollution  occur  in  1571  and  1584;  and  in  1577  it  is  ordered  that 
“ every  housekeeper  except  poor  people  to  pay  towards  the  killing  of 
moles,  one  penny.” 

The  dustman  makes  his  appearance  in  1538.  “A  common 
carrier  appointed  to  carry  away  all  such  vylde  stuff  as  lieth  in  the 
streets,  every  man  giving  him  for  his  labour  as  they  may  agree.” 
Possibly  this  voluntary  system  did  not  work  out  very  well ; at  any  rate, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  king’s  visit  three  years  later,  a special  effort 
had  to  be  made  to  clear  away  “ all  dunghills,  gravel,  stones,  and  other 
like  stuff  now  lying  in  the  city  and  liberties.”  Later  on,  in  1607,  we 
read  : “ Whereas  the  apprentices  and  other  servants  of  the  citizens  do 
weekly  carry  the  sweepings  of  their  houses  and  doors  into  back  lanes 
and  not  to  the  places  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whereby  many 
highways  are  straitened,  and  corruption  of  the  air  is  procured,  and 
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annoyance  to  the  passengers  that  way  given  and  daily  increased,  it 
is  agreed  that  the  bellman  shall  keep  under  him  a man  or  two  to  play 
the  scavengers  of  this  city,  and  with  carts  or  carriages  to  carry  away 
the  dust  and  sweepings  of  the  houses  and  streets  from  the'doors  twice 
in  the  week,  viz.,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  to  such  places  as  the 
mayor  shall  appoint,  and  for  his  pains  and  charges  to  be  paid  as  the 
bellman  and  housekeeper  can  agree,  and,  if  they  cannot  agree,  then 
the  mayor  to  compound  the  matter  between  them.”  Our  modern 
arrangements  are  far  from  satisfactory,  but  we  should  not  feel  inclined 
to  go  back  to  this  state  of  affairs. 


RHYS  JENKINS. 
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William  Morris. 

I REFRAIN,  as  a rule,  in  these  pages  from  every  form  of  obituary 
notice  ; and  when  brilliant  and  distinguished  friends,  such  as 
Lord  Leighton  and  Sir  John  Millais,  and  now  latest  of  all  George 
Du  Maurier,  have  passed  “ to  the  majority  ” I have  sighed  over  the 
darkening  horizon  of  vision,  and  have  held  my  peace.  The  passing 
away  of  another  old  friend  in  the  person  of  William  Morris  draws 
from  me  a few  words  of  comment,  not  because  the  figure  of  the  man 
is  more  conspicuous,  but  that  the  conditions  of  intimacy  were 
different,  and  I have  more  of  what  seems  to  me  of  public  interest 
to  say.  Few  individualities  stranger,  more  wayward,  or  more  potent 
than  that  of  William  Morris  have  mixed  in  the  struggle  of  literature 
and  art.  A relentless  foe  to  tyranny  and  convention,  he  stands 
before  the  world  an  armed  champion  of  all  that  is  most  advanced 
and  progressive.  To  those  who  knew  him  longest  he  was  not  only, 
as  he  himself  proclaimed,  “ the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,”  but 
the  dreamer  who  could  find  a means  for  the  emancipation  of  humanity 
in  the  return  to  mediaeval  institutions.  “Topsy”  was  the  endearing 
name  bestowed  upon  him  for  no  apparent  reason,  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual.  It  suited,  however,  his  ebullient,  impetuous,  ardent,  and 
explosive  temperament,  and  had,  though  difficult  of  explanation,  at 
least  a symbolical  significance. 

Morris  and  Rossetti. 

MY  own  acquaintance  with  Morris,  at  one  time  all  but  broken 
off,  began  and  continued  pleasantly  enough.  I was  so 
fortunate  as  to  render  him,  as  I shall  now  show,  the  mouse’s  service 
to  the  lion,  and  received  therefor  a plenary  and  grateful  recognition 
My  closest  intimacy  with  him  was  in  that  world,  the  pleasantest  surely 
of  its  date,  of  which  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  the  centre — a world 
the  chief  lights  of  which  are  extinguished,  and  the  remaining 
members  of  which  are  scattered.  It  had  practically  ceased  to  be 
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as  a microcosm  before  Rossetti’s  death,  his  long  and  incapacitating 
illness  having  entirely  destroyed  all  but  the  memory  of  those  nights 
and  suppers  of  the  gods.  Rossetti  has  been  followed  to  the  grave 
by  his  closest  friend  and  associate,  Ford  Madox  Brown  ; by  William 
Bell  Scott,  like  himself  poet  and  painter ; by  Westland  Marston ; and 
now  ultimately  by  Sir  John  Millais  and  William  Morris.  Millais 
had  indeed  all  but  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  coterie  before  it 
sheltered  me.  Frederick  Sandys,  William  Michael  Rossetti,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Ellis  (Rossetti’s  friend  and  publisher),  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  some  others 
remain,  but  are  widely  scattered,  and  are  scarcely  likely  to  reassemble. 
All  one  can  say  is,  with  Macduff,  “ I cannot  but  remember  such 
things  were,  That  were  most  pleasant  to  me.” 

Morris’s  First  Volume  of  Poems. 

IT  was  at  a gathering  of  some  at  least  of  this  brotherhood  that  I 
first  heard  of  William  Morris,  whom  I then  did  not  know,  as  a 
poet.  Mr.  Swinburne  recited  to  a few  of  us,  with  his  matchless 
delivery,  Morris’s  poem  of  “ Rapunzel.”  I was  amazingly  struck  with 
this,  and  turning  over  the  volume  came  upon  such  masterpieces  as 
“ Shameful  Death  ” and  “ The  Haystack  in  the  Floods.”  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  volume  were  Bell  & Daldy,  whom  I knew.  I called 
accordingly  upon  them  at  the  house  of  the  firm,  then  close  by  St. 
Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet  Street.  With  an  apology  to  my  readers  for 
the  obtrusion  upon  them  of  my  own  personality,  I will  tell  them  what 
occurred  as  exactly  as  a distant  memory,  no  longer,  I grieve  to  say, 
wholly  trustworthy,  will  allow  me.  I asked  Mr.  Bell  if  he  had  a 
copy  of  Morris’s  “ Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other  Poems.”  He 
smiled  and  said,  “ I have  an  edition.”  In  answer  to  my  further 
questioning,  he  told  me  that  a few  copies  were  sold  at  the  outset,  a 
few  given  away,  and  a few  sent  out  to  the  press.  For  some  years  he 
had  never  been  asked  for  it,  and  the  entire  remainder  rested  on 
his  shelves.  If  I called  again  he  would  look  me  out  a copy.  I 
called,  received  the  book,  and  offered  to  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Bell 
laughed,  and  said,  “ No,  I will  not  charge  you  for  it;  pray  accept  it 
as  a gift.”  It  was  holiday  weather,  and  a few  days  later  I slipped  the 
book  into  my  pocket  and  went  to  Ventnor,  where  I was  the  guest  of 
Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records. 
Under  the  sunny  skies  of  Ventnor  we,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hardy, 
their  daughter,  and  the  other  guests,  saturated  ourselves  with  the 
volume,  calling  ourselves  even  after  the  names  of  the  characters.  I 
personally,  with  a punning  reference  which  those  who  penetrate 
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beneath  the  disguise  of  Sylvanus  Urban  to  the  half-concealed  in- 
dividuality will  at  once  understand,  was  christened,  out  of  “The 
Chapel  in  Lyonesse,”  Sir  Ozana  le  cure  Hardy. 

Its  Bound  into  Prosperity. 

ON  our  return  to  London,  Westland  Marston,  Philip  Bourke 
Marston,  and  other  members  of  that  amiable  and  accom- 
plished family  joined  in  our  cult.  While  under  the  influence  of  the 
spell  I published,  in  no  very  specially  literary  paper,  two  articles 
entitled,  if  I remember  rightly,  “A  Neglected  Poet”  To  the  con- 
versations in  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  Hardys  and  the  Marstons, 
rather  than  to  any  written  words  of  mine,  I attribute  the  swiftly 
succeeding  vogue  of  the  poems.  When  I saw  Bell  he  said,  “ You  have 
moved  the  book  ; Pve  sold  ten  or  a dozen  copies.”  Next  time  it  was 
five-and-twenty.  Within  six  months  the  entire  edition  of  a work  of 
which  for  years  not  a single  copy  had  been  demanded  was  sold.  In 
a year  or  two  the  book  became  a rarity,  and  I have  received  for  my 
thumbed  and  seedy,  but  still  prized,  copy  from  a bookseller  an  offer 
of  many  times  the  published  price.  Morris  had  meanwhile  by  him 
the  manuscript  of  “Jason,”  at  which  a year  previously  Bell  would  not 
have  looked.  Now  it  was  looked  at,  accepted,  and  printed.  It  was 
a conspicuous  success,  and  the  “ Earthly  Paradise  ” and  a score  of 
other  works  have  followed  and  raised  the  fame  of  Morris  to  the 
point  at  which  it  now  stands.  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Morris 
then  or  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  first  letter  I received  from  him 
expressed  his  surprise  and  gratification  that  anyone  should  have  been 
found  to  hunt  out  his  hapless  little  volume. 

Inspired  by  Froissart. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  but  natural  that  the  book  with  which  I was  then 
pleasantly  associated  should  remain  foremost  in  my  estimation. 
I think,  however,'  seriously,  that  Morris’s  best  inspiration  was  derived 
from  Froissart,  the  atmosphere  of  which  “ The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ” 
everywhere  breathes,  rather  than  from  any  other  source,  Scandinavian, 
Oriental,  or  other,  from  which  the  best  and  pleasantest  of  story-tellers 
drew  his  materials.  Quite  delightful  is  it  to  possess  an  estate  such  as 
the  “ Earthly  Paradise,”  over  which,  with  little  dread  of  reaching  its 
limits,  you  may  wander  at  will.  The  book  is  as  long  practically  as 
the  “ Fairy  Queen,”  and  as  full  of  delight.  You  will  read  through 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  you  can  turn  to  them  at  any  time 
and  open  them  at  any  place  with  the  certainty  of  gratification.  I say 
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of  it,  as  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  Spenser’s  epic,  that  you  would  no  more 
think  of  quarrelling  with  it  than  with  repose  on  the  summer  grass. 
I quote  from  memory,  and  profess  only  to  recall  the  thought,  not  the 
words.  But,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  this  and  succeeding  works,  it 
is  “ The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ” which  to  me  gives  Morris  his  highest 
claim  to  rank  as  a poet.  A very  juvenile,  and  in  a sense  a rather 
ignorant,  work  it  was,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  French 
choruses  are  written  in  ignorance  of  the  very  spirit  of  French  versi- 
fication : 

Hah  ! hah  ! la  belle  jaunc  girofiee 

would  lose  all  music  if  the  final  e’s  in  belle  and  jaune  were  indicated, 
as  they  must  needs  be  in  French  poetry. 

The  Elements  of  Romance  and  Mystery  in  the  Poems. 

I MUST  not  venture  upon  quotations  from  a work  with  which 
now,  at  least,  every  lover  of  poetry  is  familiar.  The  style  Morris 
then  adopted  has  been  entirely  discarded,  and  none  of  his  later 
work  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  this.  It  is  as  full  of  romance 
and  mystery  as  Keats,  as  wild,  piteous,  and  ghastly  as  Maeterlinck. 
Over  all  there  is  that  vague,  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  unknown 
that  Milton  exhibits  when  he  talks 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 

And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses  ; 

and  Keats  when  he  writes  of  the 

undescribed  sounds 

That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors  ; 

or,  better  still,  in  the  entire  environment  of  “ La  belle  Dame  sans 
merci.”  The  colour,  meanwhile,  in  most  of  the  poems  is  tran- 
scendent in  beauty  and  glow.  The  ballads  have  a terror  which  no 
other  writer  with  whom  I am  familiar  has  reached,  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  being,  as  I have  to  some  extent  indicated,  in  some  of 
the  work  of  Maeterlinck.  When  I think  of  Morris  as  one  of  that 
great  trio  of  poets,  friends  at  the  outset  of  life  and  nursed  on  the  same 
poetic  influences,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Morris,  it  is  the  author  of 
“The  Defence  of  Guenevere”  of  whom  I think.  The  author  of 
“ Love  is  Enough  ” is  a great  poet,  but  to  me  he  is  another  man. 

Next  month  I shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  William 
Morris. 


SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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N the  freshest  of  June  mornings  George  Tillotson  opened 


the  French  window  in  his  breakfast-room,  and  stepped  out 
on  to  the  lawn. 

It  was  not  yet  quite  ten  o’clock,  and  the  dew  still  flashed  among 
the  grassy  spears,  and  hung  upon  the  gossamer  threads  that,  like 
Liliputian  fetters,  bound  the  awakening  rhododendrons.  It  was 
carnival  time  with  the  birds,  and  Nature  lay  a-bed  and  listened. 
Under  the  tree-tents  ecstatic  thrushes  struggled  vainly  with  the 
rapture  that  oppressed  them.  Overhead  invisible  larks  like  disem- 
bodied spirits  soared  singing  heavenwards,  while  from  distant  farm- 
sheds  a lusty  cock  shouted  defiance  to  the  parish. 

Near  at  hand  all  was  brightness  and  light,  but  down  in  the 
meadows  there  still  lay  about  the  dazed  landscape  swathes  of  sunlit 
mist,  through  which  the  trees  stood  half-revealed  as  through  a 
languorous  veil  which  unseen  hands  were  slowly  drawing  off  from 
copse  and  field. 

He  stood  for  some  time  bareheaded,  as  became  the  holiness  of 
the  scene,  watching  the  misty  madness  slowly  pass  away  as  Nature 
cleared  her  brain  once  more. 

“ An  English  June’s  hard  to  beat,”  he  remarked  to  himself  with 
a spasm  of  patriotic  pride. 

He  turned  and  made  for  the  house,  from  which  he  soon  emerged 
with  a cap  on  his  head  and  a book  in  his  hand,  and  began  strolling 
round  in  a leisurely  fashion,  considering  with  a critical  eye  the 
various  points  of  view,  after  which  he  commenced  a minute  inspec- 
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tion  of  the  outhouses  and  appurtenances,  poking  his  somewhat 
lengthy  nose  in  at  every  door  or  window  he  passed  with  an  interest 
born  of  his  new  proprietorship. 

“ Queer  old  place  ! ” he  ejaculated,  as  he  concluded  his  survey, 
and  stood  looking  about  for  inspiration.  There  was  a pleased 
expression  on  his  face,  as  if  his  investigation  had  given  him 
satisfaction. 

As  he  stood  there  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a footpath  which 
opened  into  a shady  grove  of  trees  that  slowly  climbed  the  rising 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  inducement  it  offered  of 
shade  and  an  extended  view  seemed  to  attract  him,  for  he  at  once 
made  for  it  and  passed  in.  He  followed  the  footpath,  which  wound 
indolently  upwards  through  the  foliage,  until  he  found  himself  stand- 
ing on  a small  clearing  on  the  top,  where  stood  a rustic  seat  which 
commanded  for  miles  an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  wood  and  meadow, 
with — a cannon-shot  away — a tiny  white  hamlet  clinging  to  the 
velvet  slope. 

He  sat  down,  and  for  some  time  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment 
of  the  wooded  wonder  that  lay  before  him. 

“ Very  pretty  ! ” he  remarked  slowly,  more  than  once,  in  a patron- 
ising tone  as  he  looked  around.  “ Yes,  this  is  really  very  nice.” 

By-and-by  he  drew  out  the  book  which  he  had  slipped  into  his 
pocket  as  he  came  up  the  hill,  and  began  to  read.  The  work  seemed 
to  please  him  mightily,  for  he  laughed  ecstatically  more  than  once, 
and  at  last,  taking  a pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  made  a mark  against 
several  passages  with  a vigour  which  was  evidently  intended  to  convey 
his  complete  agreement  with  the  author.  The  book  was  an  anthology 
which  he  had  picked  up  on  a Paris  bookstall  on  his  way  home  from 
China,  and  was  entitled  “ Les  Femmes  jugees  par  les  Mechantes 
Langues.”  It  wras,  as  its  name  implied,  a collection  of  more  or  less 
ill-natured  sayings  at  the  expense  of  the  fair  sex,  collected  from  writers 
of  all  times  and  both  sexes  from  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  who, 
however  great  his  wisdom,  had  evidently  not  wit  enough  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  some  at  least  of  his  numerous  wives  had  been  too  much 
for  him.  It  is  a book  which  probably  only  men  who  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  women  read  with  real  pleasure,  and  thus  it  may  be 
surmised  from  the  enjoyment  Mr.  Tillotson  seemed  to  draw  from  it 
that  such  at  one  time  or  other  had  been  his  lot. 

He  read — occasionally  interrupting  his  entertaining  incursions 
into  the  realms  of  feminine  depravity  to  gaze  upon  the  enchanting 
view — for  nearly  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  even  the  misdeeds 
of  woman  seemed  to  pall  upon  him,  for  he  got  up,  and  laying  down 
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the  book,  lit  a cigar  and  advanced  to  the  rustic  fence,  where  he 
stood  looking  down  for  several  minutes  with  evident  interest  at  some 
object  beneath.  He  had  caught  sight  of  a young  man  and  woman 
walking  arm-in-arm  in  the  meadows,  and  he  gazed  at  them  with  an 
expression  in  which  amusement  was  tempered  by  a chastened 
cynicism,  in  which,  perchance,  mingled  some  flavour  of  the 
“Mechantes  Langues.” 

“ Lovers  S ” he  ejaculated,  and  he  laughed  with  the  pleased  laugh 
of  a man  who  finds  in  others’  folly  a condonation  of  his  own. 

He  blew  a whiff  of  smoke  and  watched  it  slowly  circle  into  pallid 
rings. 

“They’re  inoculating  themselves,  I suppose,”  he  said  aloud. 
“ Love’s  like  smallpox — to  escape  a severe  illness,  you  take  it  in  a 
milder  form.  That’s  why  it’s  called  4 calf-love,’  I suppose — does  the 
same  thing  for  you  as  cowpox,  if  you  take  it  in  time.” 

He  laughed  aloud  at  the  conceit,  which  tickled  him  so  much  that, 
forgetting  all  about  the  “ Mechantes  Langues,”  he  turned  and  slowly 
descended  the  hill,  leaving  the  volume  lying  open  on  the  seat,  pro- 
testing dumbly  against  his  carelessness,  eloquently  silent  in  a hundred 
tongues. 

That  evening  after  dinner  Mr.  Tillotson  thought  he  would  like 
to  renew  his  studies  in  fields  where  he  had  found  so  much  entertain- 
ment, when  suddenly  he  remembered  that  he  had  left  the  ingenious 
volume  on  the  mound  behind  the  house.  The  discovery  was  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  him,  for  although  content  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  repose  to  the  excellence  of  the  dinner  he  had  eaten,  he  was  never- 
theless not  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  ascend  that  tower  of  silence 
and  see  the  evening  light  lying  upon  the  summer  fields. 

On  reaching  the  top  he  found  the  book  just  as  he  had  left  it,  but 
on  taking  it  up  he  noticed  a slip  of  paper  laid  between  the  leaves. 
He  did  not  remember  to  have  put  any  mark  into  the  book,  and  he 
drew  it  out,  wondering  what  it  could  be  that  he  had  so  carelessly 
left  to  the  mercy  of  any  passer-by.  He  opened  it,  and  found  to  his 
surprise  that  it  was  a fragment  of  paper,  evidently  torn  off  a letter, 
and  containing  some  lines  written  in  pencil  in  a feminine  hand.  As 
he  read  the  words  a look  of  blank  amazement  grew  into  his  face. 
He  turned  the  paper  over  and  looked  at  the  other  side  ; then  he 
turned  it  back  again  ; then  he  looked  down  at  the  book  suspiciously, 
as  if  he  thought  it  might  be  in  collusion  with  the  note  ; then  he  once 
more  read  it  over  slowly  and  critically.  These  were  the  words  : — 

“ Men  who  read  such  books  should  be  careful  not  to  leave  them 
lying  about.  If  you  go  to  such  sources  for  your  ideas  of  women  you 
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will  be  sure  to  fall  into  the  ditch  you  have  dug  for  yourself.  A 
knowledge  of  the  1 Mechantes  Langues  ’ may  very  easily  lead  to  the 
practice  of  the  bonnes  be  Uses” 

“ Who  the  deuce  can  have  put  this  here  ? ” he  thought,  staring  at 
the  small  white  reprover  in  bewilderment,  with  feelings  akin  to  those 
of  Gulliver  when  he  found  himself  bearded  by  the  Liliputian 
champion. 

He  glanced  furtively  around  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  a storm  of 
jeers  break  on  him  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  to  see  a troop  of 
indignant  elderly  females  rush  out  to  avenge  the  insult  he  had  offered 
to  their  sex.  But  no  stern  vindicator  of  womanhood  appeared,  and 
he  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  a possible  explanation  of  the 
mystery. 

But  where  was  he  to  look  for  it  ? He  did  not  yet  know  a single 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  even  by  sight,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  house  only  on  the  previous  evening.  He  had  not  as  much  as 
seen  a petticoat  since  his  arrival,  he  told  himself ; and  then  he 
stopped,  for  all  of  a sudden  he  remembered  having  passed  two  girls 
in  the  lane  leading  to  the  village  shortly  after  sunset.  He  recalled 
now  the  look  with  which  they  had  met  his  gaze — a look  in  which 
the  natural  interest  they  felt  in  the  new  tenant  of  the  Priory  had 
mingled  with  something  secretly  satirical,  which  had  puzzled  him 
considerably  at  the  time,  but  the  meaning  of  which  was  now 
abundantly  plain  to  him.  One  of  these  girls,  he  was  sure,  had 
written  this  note.  The  thought  pleased  him  immensely,  for  though 
it  was  sarcastic,  and  even  something  more,  he  yet  felt  flattered  to 
think  they — or  one  of  them — had  shown  so  much  interest  in  what 
he  read. 

Which  of  them  was  it?  he  wondered.  Both,  he  remembered, 
were  tall  and  both  handsome  in  their  different  styles,  and  he  would 
have  felt  unable  to  decide  which  he  preferred,  only  that  having 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  yellow- skinned,  dark-haired 
peoples,  he  naturally  preferred  that  women  should  be  fair. 

As  he  descended  the  rambling  pathway  towards  the  house  he  felt 
that  a very  interesting  chapter  in  his  hitherto  somewhat  humdrum 
existence  might  be  about  to  open.  Although  a scorner  of  Hymen 
he  had  rather  a weakness  for  tall  girls,  and  he  was  not  at  all  dis- 
inclined to  smooth  his  rugged  front — metaphorically  speaking,  for 
there  was  nothing  of  the  noble  beast  about  him — and  play  the  lion 
to  this  fair  Una  of  the  place. 

On  the  following  morning,  shortly  after  eleven  o’clock,  he  was 
strolling  in  the  lane  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  his  grounds  when. 
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to  his  delight,  he  saw  approaching  him  the  very  girls  he  had  passed 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  who  were  at  that  moment  occupying  his 
thoughts. 

“ Now,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ I shall  find  out  if  they  were  the 
perpetrators  of  that  note,  and  if  so,  which  of  them  it  was  that  wrote  it.” 

As  he  drew  near  he  looked  hard  at  them,  throwing  into  his  face 
an  expression  which  was  intended  to  convey  to  them  an  intimation 
of  the  completeness  of  his  comprehension,  and  as  they  passed  he 
studied  their  faces  closely,  seeking  to  find  there  some  sign  of  self- 
consciousness.  They,  on  their  side,  encountered  his  eyes  with 
opposite  yet  equally  suggestive  demeanour.  One — the  fair  one— 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  while  her  companion  gazed  steadfastly 
before  her  and  seemed  to  avoid  his  glance. 

Mr.  Tillotson  walked  on  a dozen  paces  or  so,  then  stopped  short, 
and  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  with  a puzzled  expression. 

“Now,  what  does  that  mean?”  he  asked  himself  as  he  stood 
looking  after  the  retreating  figures.  “ Would  a woman  who  had 
written  such  a note  look  the  man  in  the  face  the  next  time  she  met 
him,  or  would  she  look  away  ? ” 

First  of  all — being  a man — he  took  the  worst  possible  way  to  find 
out.  He  put  himself  in  the  woman’s  place,  and  asked  himself  what 
he  would  have  done  in  such  a case.  “ Why,  look  the  person  in  the 
face,  of  course,”  he  replied,  whereupon  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fair  one  had  written  it. 

Then  he  asked  himself  whether  a woman  would  not  do  exactly 
the  opposite  from  a man,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  think  that  it  must 
have  been  the  dark  one.  In  the  midst  of  his  uncertainty  a brilliant 
idea  occurred  to  him. 

“ I’ll  wait  and  see  which  of  them  looks  round,”  he  thought,  with 
a pleased  feeling  of  being  too  much  for  them  ; “ that’ll  settle  the 
matter.” 

His  knowledge  of  feminine  nature  did  not  fail  him  here  at  least, 
for  almost  immediately  one  of  the  girls  turned  her  head  and  looked 
back  along  the  road;  then,  seeing  that  he  was  watching  them,  she 
withdrew  it  with  a jerk. 

“It’s  the  dark  one,  by  Jove  !”  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
with  a slightly  disappointed  expression,  for  he  had  hoped  somehow 
that  it  was  the  fair  girl. 

Nevertheless,  before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  he  had  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  of  the  dark  girl  having  looked 
back  proved  that  she  had  not  written  it  at  all. 

Next  afternoon  the  Rector  of  the  parish  called  to  make  the 
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acquaintance  of  the  new  tenant  of  the  Priory.  He  proved  to  be  a 
genial,  ruddy-faced  Englishman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  who  took  a 
friendly  interest  in  his  new  parishioner,  and  in  return  for  some  Chinese 
reminiscences  gave  him  a sketch  of  the  neighbourhood,  drawing  for 
him  a sort  of  social  ordnance-map  of  the  place,  accompanying  it  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  most  eligible  families  and  the  houses  they 
occupied — everything,  in  fact,  which  a new-comer  in  his  position  ought 
to  know. 

At  parting  he  rallied  him  in  a fatherly  sort  of  way  upon  his 
bachelorship,  which  he  generously  attributed  to  the  want  of 
opportunity  rather  than  to  a lack  of  inclination. 

“ We  have  some  charming  girls  hereabouts — dangerous  girls,  as 
perhaps  you  may  discover  before  long,”  he  remarked,  looking  at  him 
with  a knowing  air. 

“ Oh  ! I’m  not  the  least  afraid  of  them,”  returned  George  care- 
lessly ; “ I’m  not  that  sort  of  man ; in  fact,  I’m  not  a marrying  man 
at  all.” 

“ Not  a marrying  ma,n  ! ” echoed  the  Rector,  looking  at  him  as 
if  he  had  just  informed  him  that  he  was  an  invertebrate,  or  that  he 
breathed  by  gills  instead  of  by  lungs.  “ Nonsense,  Mr.  Tillotson  ! 
every  man  is  a marrying  man  who  meets  the  right  woman.” 

George  shook  his  head. 

“ Women,”  he  said,  somewhat  tolerantly,  “ are  too  frivolous  for 
me,  too  fond  of  dress  and  gossip,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I like 
something  solid.” 

“ They’re  not  men,  if  that’s  what  you  mean,”  returned  his  visitor 
with  emphasis,  “ which  is  a very  good  thing  for  us.  I’m  afraid  you 
haven’t  known  the  right  sort  of  woman  yet.  Wait  till  you  have  seen 
our  girls  before  you  talk  like  that.  I’ll  set  some  of  them  at  you  if 
you  don’t  take  care.” 

“ There’s  no  danger,”  answered  George  with  a laugh,  “ I know 
women  thoroughly.” 

“Well !”  said  the  Rector,  “let  him  that  thinketh  himself  to  stand 
take  heed  lest  he  fall,”  and  with  a warning  laugh  he  departed. 

That  evening  Mr.  Tillotson  repaired,  as  was  now  his  invariable 
custom  in  fine  weather,  to  the  mound  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  and 
perhaps  to  cull  a few  choice  morsels  from  the  “Mechantes  Langues.” 
As  he  was  about  to  sit  down  he  noticed  something  white  peeping 
from  underneath  a stone,  which  was  placed  somewhat  ostentatiously 
at  one  end  of  the  bench,  and  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  a 
piece  of  paper  carefully  folded.  He  looked  at  it  curiously. 

“Another  note,  by  Jove  !”  he  thought.  “I  wonder  what  she 
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has  got  to  say  this  time  ? ” and  with  a feeling  that  was  half-doubt, 
half-pleasure,  he  opened  it  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“You  have  been  saying  that  women  are  too  frivolous  for  you,  and 
that  you  therefore  avoid  them.  You  do  wrong  to  say  so,  for  the 
inevitable  conclusion  is  that  you  have  associated  only  with  frivolous 
women.  It  may  mean,  moreover,  that  women  of  sense  and  intelli- 
gence have  hitherto  avoided  you.” 

Mr.  Tillotson  laughed  as  he  finished  the  note,  but  it  was  a laugh 
of  that  uneasy  kind  which  suggests  that  a man  is  trying  to  impose 
on  himself  with  his  own  bad  money.  He  did  not  feel  particularly 
elated  at  the  discovery  that  his  thoughtless  words  to  the  Rector  had 
already  found  their  way  to  his  fair  critic’s  ears,  and  he  decidedly 
winced  at  the  pointed  application  to  himself  which  she  had  made  of 
them. 

He  sat  down,  and  drawing  his  pocket-book  from  his  breast- 
pocket, took  from  it  the  former  note,  and  carefully  compared  the  two 
handwritings.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  from 
the  same  hand.  The  writing  was  bold  and  strong,  containing, 
assuredly,  no  suggestion  of  frivolity,  but  belonging  rather  to  that  new 
school  of  feminine  penmanship  which  is  evidently  meant  as  an 
intimation  that  the  new  Exodus  has  commenced,  and  that  the  chosen 
people  is  moving  onwards  out  from  the  land  of  the  later  bondage. 

Who  could  the  writer  be  ? he  wondered.  He  thought  it  should 
not  be  very  difficult  to  find  out  from  the  data  he  already  possessed. 
She  was  evidently  a friend  of  the  Rector  and  knew  French,  and, 
moreover,  he  had  two  excellent  specimens  of  her  writing.  The  last 
advantage  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  for  he  was  not  sure  that  he  would  care  to  let  anyone  see  the 
contents  of  the  notes,  the  tone  of  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
satirical.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  discover  who 
she  was. 

On  the  next  evening  but  one  he  was  idly  strolling  bareheaded 
over  his  lawn,  smoking  and  experiencing  the  peace  of  mind  of  him 
who  has  dined  wisely,  when  happening  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  mound 
behind  the  house  he  saw  there  something  which  strangely  affected 
him.  He  stopped  short  and  gazed  eagerly  towards  it  for  a moment; 
then  suddenly  snatching  the  cigar  from  his  lips  he  dashed  into  the 
house,  from  which  he  returned  a moment  later  with  a cap,  which  he 
excitedly  tried  to  fix  on  his  head  as  he  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
round  the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  eminence. 

“By  Jove  ! I’ll  catch  her  this  time,”  he  thought,  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  wooded  slope  and  cast  a hurried  glance  towards  it. 
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There,  beyond  doubt,  indistinctly  visible  through  the  underwood, 
was  a female  figure,  as  to  which  the  only  thing  he  could  affirm  with 
any  certainty  was  that  she  wore  something  white  fluttering  about 
her  head. 

He  was  so  excited  and  so  eager  that  he  did  not  stop  to  open  the 
gate,  but  endeavoured  to  swing  himself  over  the  iron  fence,  which  he 
did  so  clumsily  that  his  foot  caught  in  the  topmost  rail  and  he  fell  on 
the  other  side  with  such  magnificent  abandon  that  his  pocket-book 
flew  from  his  pocket  and  burst  open,  strewing  the  grass  for  some 
distance  around  with  notes  and  papers. 

Mr.  Tillotson  picked  himself  up  carefully,  and  having  first 
heartily  consigned  the  offending  fence  to  a well-deserved  perdition, 
he  proceeded  to  collect  his  treasures  from  amongst  the  long  grass. 
This  was  a work  which  required  some  little  time,  and  as  he  hurried 
up  the  slope  he  cursed  the  unfortunate  accident  which  he  feared  had 
defrauded  him  of  his  chance. 

He  was  right.  On  reaching  the  top  there  was  no  one  there, 
nor  could  he  see  any  sign  of  feminine  apparel  along  the  path  which 
led  to  the  lane,  as  far  as  it  was  visible  to  him.  He  was  too  late. 

He  glanced  instinctively  at  the  bench,  half  hoping  to  find  there 
something  to  repay  him  for  his  exertions  and  disappointment,  but  in 
vain.  There  was  no  note  ; but  then,  as  he  told  himself,  she  had  very 
likely  caught  a glimpse  of  him  giving  chase,  and  so  had  beaten  a 
hasty  retreat  without  leaving  her  sting  behind. 

As  he  stood  wiping  his  forehead  and  waiting  to  recover  breath, 
he  turned  and  let  his  eyes  stray  again  down  towards  the  pathway 
where  it  joined  the  lane,  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  a country  woman 
pass  through  the  stile  and  enter  the  road.  She  wore  a white  sun- 
bonnet,  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  must  have  been  she  who  had  caused 
him  the  vain  pursuit.  He  bit  his  lip  in  vexation,  and  was  about  to 
turn  away  in  disgust  when  he  happened  to  glance  towards  the  exposed 
part  of  the  lane,  and  as  he  did  so  he  saw  two  figures  emerge  from 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  walk  quickly  along  the  open  towards 
the  village.  They  were  the  two  girls  he  so  strongly  suspected  of 
being  his  unknown  tormentors,  and  he  started  as  he  looked  at  them, 
for  one  of  them  wore  on  her  sailor-hat  a white  veil  which  fluttered 
behind  her  as  she  went. 

He  ground  his  teeth  in  annoyance,  and  let  slip  a loaded  ex- 
pression to  relieve  his  feelings,  much  as  aeronauts  drop  overboard 
a bag  of  sand  when  they  are  in  difficulties.  Then,  with  a feeling 
that  Fate  was  not  playing  with  him  fairly,  but  was  unduly  favouring 
the  woman,  he  turned  and  slowly  descended  the  slope  away  from 
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the  house  by  the  path  which  led  down  to  the  lane.  As  he  turned 
into  it  he  could  see — a good  way  ahead — the  figures  of  the  two  girls, 
whose  dresses  and  walk  he  easily  distinguished  as  he  sauntered  along 
behind  them. 

He  had  followed  them  for  some  distance,  and  was  just  thinking 
of  turning  back,  when  he  perceived  lying  on  the  ground,  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  something  white,  which  on  picking  up  he  found  to  be 
a half-sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  was  written  something  in  ink. 
The  thought  at  once  flashed  into  his  mind  that  here  might  be  an 
important  link  in  his  evidence,  for  it  must  have  been  dropped  by  one 
of  them,  otherwise  they  would  have  noticed  it  as  they  passed. 

He  opened  it  out,  and  having  ascertained  by  a glance — for  he  was 
a gentleman — that  it  contained  merely  a shopping  memorandum,  he 
eagerly  scanned  the  handwriting  to  see  if  it  was  the  same  as 
before.  He  thought  it  was,  but  could  not  feel  perfectly  sure. 
He  had  had  but  little  practice  in  reading  the  writing  of  women  ; had 
it  been  that  of  a man  it  would  have  been  different. 

On  comparing  it  with  the  other  papers  that  evening  by  candle- 
light, he  felt  almost  sure  they  were  from  the  same  hand,  and  he  was 
proportionately  elated  at  his  good  fortune,  when  suddenly  a dis- 
quieting thought  occurred  to  him.  Might  not  this  paper  have  been 
dropped  intentionally  by  these  girls  in  order  to  mislead  him  ? He 
had  a high — perhaps  I should  say  rather  a low — opinion  of  the 
capacity  of  women  for  cunning.  A writer  in  the  “Mechantes 
Langues  ” had  said  that  Macchiavelli  w'as  a very  clever  man,  but  that 
he  would  have  made  only  an  ordinary  woman,  and  he  had  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  authority  of  that  instructive  work.  On  the  whole,  he 
went  to  bed  in  a less  happy  frame  of  mind  than  he  had  been  in  an 
hour  before. 

For  some  days  after  this  he  repaired  regularly  to  the  mound, 
curious  to  see  if  any  more  notes  were  deposited  there  by  the 
mysterious  unknown,  but  always  without  success,  and  at  last  he  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  had  seen  him  giving  chase 
on  that  eventful  evening  and  had  taken  fright.  If  that  were  so  he 
feared  that  no  more  notes  would  be  forthcoming,  a circumstance 
which  he  distinctly  regretted,  for  he  felt  he  would  miss  the  interest 
they  had  brought  into  his  life  and  the  excitement  of  waiting  for  new 
developments  in  this  piquant  affair.  At  the  same  time  he  told  him- 
self their  discontinuance  would  prove  almost  beyond  doubt  that  their 
authorship  lay  with  one  of  the  two  girls,  and  with  this  he  was  fain  to 
be  content.  Meanwhile  he  would  watch  and  wait. 
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Chapter  II. 

It  was  nearly  a week  later  that,  strolling  homeward  through  the 
meadows  one  morning  in  a brown  study,  he  was  suddenly  hailed  by 
someone  close  behind  him,  and  turning  round  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  the  Rector,  accompanied  by  the  two  girls  who  had 
been  so  much  in  his  thoughts  of  late. 

He  was  for  a moment  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  encounter,  but  the  Rector,  who  possessed  in  perfection 
that  easy  benevolence  of  manner  which  is  so  becoming  in  a clergy- 
man, carelessly  put  aside  the  awkwardness  of  the  moment. 

“ Let  me,”  he  said,  with  a wave  of  his  hand,  “ introduce  you  to 
two  young  friends  of  mine,  whom  I am  sure  you  will  be  charmed  to 
know — Miss  Bellenden  and  her  cousin  Miss  Armitage  ” — glancing 
first  towards  the  dark  girl  and  then  towards  the  fair. 

He  was  evidently  delighted  to  stand  sponsor  to  their  acquain- 
tanceship, and  beamed  upon  them  with  anticipatory  affection. 
Clergymen  are  all  match-makers  by  profession,  and  are  always 
interested  in  promoting  marriages. 

The  two  girls  bowed  with  that  coy  frankness  which  is  so  engaging 
in  pretty  girls,  as  Mr.  Tillotson  lifted  his  hat  somewhat  awkwardly, 
feeling  perfectly  conscious  that  his  manner  was  slightly  lacking  in 
ease,  for  he  was  too  much  engrossed  watching  the  behaviour  of  his 
new  acquaintances  to  pay  proper  attention  to  his  own.  As  for  them, 
he  thought  there  might — or  might  not — be  some  little  self-conscious- 
ness in  Miss  Bellenden’s  manner,  and  something  almost  like  shyness 
in  Miss  Armitage’s  look  as  she  returned  his  bow ; but  then  he  had 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  naturally  somewhat 
shyer  than  her  companion. 

For  some  time  the  Rector  kept  the  ball  of  conversation  briskly 
rolling  as  he  dilated  on  the  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood,  weighed 
the  advantages  of  the  country  against  those  of  the  town,  and  de- 
scanted upon  the  superiority  of  English  as  against  foreign  and,  still 
more,  Eastern  life  ; but  as  they  reached  a side  path  he  stopped,  and, 
waving  an  adieu,  disappeared  between  the  winding  hedges. 

At  last,  George  told  himself,  his  opportunity  had  come,  and  he 
pulled  himself  together  to  take  hold  of  his  chance,  casting  about 
in  his  mind  for  the  best  means  of  developing  his  plan  of  campaign. 

“You  two  are  born  companions,  I suppose,”  he  remarked  by 
way  of  an  opening ; “you  seem  always  to  be  together.” 

“Yes,”  returned  Miss  Bellenden,  who  was  outside,  “we  are  a 
pair,  and  always  go  together.” 
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“ But,’5  he  said,  smiling,  “ you  can’t  both  marry  the  same  man.” 

“ No,”  she  replied,  “isn’t  it  a shame?  I think  we  shall  have  to 
look  for  a country  where  men  are  allowed  to  make  themselves  as 
miserable  as  they  please.” 

“ You  will  have  to  go  a long  way  to  do  that,  I fear— farther  than 
France,”  he  said,  meaningly.  Then  looking  straight  at  Miss 
Armitage,  he  said,  carelessly,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  her 
face,  “ You  both  know  France,  I suppose  ? ” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  innocent  smile. 

“Yes,  we  have  both  been  at  school  in  France.  Everyone  goes 
there  nowadays.”  She  spoke  without  any  sign  of  self-consciousness  : 
his  first  light  thrust  had  failed. 

“ Do  you  ever  go  up  to  the  mound  ? ” he  next  inqulicd  some- 
what abruptly,  and  as  he  asked  the  question  he  looked  hard  at  them. 

“ Oh  ! yes,”  Miss  Bellenden  replied,  speaking  for  both,  “ we 
often  go  home  that  way  from  the  village.  The  view  from  the  top  is 
considered  somewhat  fine  by  us  provincials.” 

Still  he  could  not  detect  a sign  of  embarrassment.  He  felt  dis- 
concerted, but  he  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  He  had 
still  another  card  to  play. 

They  wrere  now  turning  into  the  lane  where  their  ways  were  to 
diverge.  He  waited  till  they  had  stopped  to  say  good-bye,  and  were 
standing  facing  him,  then  carelessly  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
he  suddenly  drew  out  the  piece  of  paper  he  had  found  on  the  road 
and  held  it  up  before  them. 

“ This  belongs  to  one  of  you,  I think,”  he  said,  pointedly ; 
“ I found  it  lying  in  the  lane  two  evenings  ago  just  after  you  had 
passed.” 

As  he  spoke  he  watched  with  a kind  of  restrained  triumph  to  see 
the  effect  which  this  damning  piece  of  evidence  would  have,  and 
curious  to  see  how  they  would  comport  themselves  in  this  crisis. 

Miss  Bellenden  took  the  scrap  of  paper  with  an  appearance  of 
much  interest  and  looked  at  it. 

“ Oh  ! yes,”  she  said,  frankly,  “ it  belongs  to  me  ; I must  have 
dropped  it  on  the  road.” 

George  was  staggered  by  her  coolness.  “ What  an  actress  ! ” he 
thought ; but  he  only  asked  quietly  : 

“ Is  that  your  own  handwriting  ? ” 

Miss  Bellenden  looked  up  at  him  with  an  air  of  pleased  surprise 
in  her  face.  It  might  have  been  that  the  eagerness  he  showed  to 
obtain  the  information  amused  her,  but  she  only  stood  and  smiled  in 
his  face. 
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“ Now  I’ve  cornered  her,”  he  thought.  “ Is  it  your  own  hand- 
writing ? ” he  persisted,  relentlessly. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  frankly,  “it  is  my  own.” 

Mr.  Tillotson  looked  at  her  in  limp  amazement.  Her  bold 
acceptance  of  the  handwriting  was  the  last  thing  he  had  expected, 
and  completely  unhinged  him  ; he  had  never  doubted  that  she 
would  deny  it,  or  at  least  that  she  would  fence  with  the  question. 
“ Shades  of  the  ‘ Mechantes  Langues  ’ ! ” he  said  to  himself,  “ can  an 
innocent-looking  girl  like  that  really  be  so  deceitfully  honest!  There 
was  a certain  vindictiveness  in  his  voice  and  manner  as  he  spoke 
again. 

“I  thought  it  was  yours,”  he  said,  pointedly. 

“ Really  ! ” exclaimed  his  fair  adversary,  opening  her  eyes  very 
wide.  “ Why  did  you  think  so  ? Surely  you  have  never  seen  my 
writing  before.” 

There  was  such  a world  of  real  or  manufactured  surprise  visible 
both  in  the  question  and  in  the  manner  of  asking  that  Mr.  Tillotson 
saw  at  once  that  he  had  committed  an  error  in  strategy  and  had 
placed  himself  in  a false  position.  He  would  probably  only  make 
things  worse  by  any  reference  to  the  notes  he  had  received,  for  what 
if  she  had  not  written  them  after  all  ? He  could  not  at  the  moment 
see  his  way  plainly  any  further,  and  felt  that  there  wras  nothing  left 
for  him  but  to  accept  the  position  for  the  present,  and  so  they 
parted. 

As  he  walked  homewards  he  told  himself  that  he  did  not  know 
where  he  stood  or  what  to  do  next.  What  was  he  to  think?— for 
Miss  Bellenden’s  behaviour  clearly  meant  one  of  two  things.  Either 
the  handwriting  on  the  paper  he  had  found  was  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  notes,  or  else  she  clearly  wished  him  to  understand  that  she 
was  the  person  who  had  written  them.  The  former  he  found  diffi- 
cult, the  latter  impossible  to  believe.  There  was  a third  hypothesis 
possible,  namely,  that  for  some  object  or  other  she  was  not  speaking 
the  truth,  which  idea,  being  a gentleman,  he  at  once  dismissed  from 
his  mind. 

That  evening  he  dined  unhappily,  nor  could  the  choicest  brand 
of  Havanas  avail  to  restore  him  to  a pleasing  frame  of  mind.  He 
went  to  bed  in  an  unusually  discontented  humour,  after  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  console  himself  by  a lengthened  excursion  into  the 
‘ Mechantes  Langues,”  as  the  only  available  means  of  revenging 
himself  upon  the  sex  at  large. 
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Chapter  III. 

During  the  next  week  or  so  Mr.  Tillotson  did  not  come  any  nearer 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  which  Fate  seemed  to  have  set  him  to  guess. 
Nor  did  she  seem  inclined  to  afford  him  any  help  with  it : on  the 
contrary,  she  appeared  to  take  a positive  pleasure  in  aggravating  him. 
The  notes  did  not  cease  after  the  meeting  in  the  meadows,  as  he 
had  told  himself  they  would  do  if  they  had  emanated  from  the 
cousins.  They  came  now,  however,  always  by  post,  and  were 
evidently  written  by  someone  who  had  means  of  knowing  what  he 
was  doing.  They  never  referred  to  remarks  or  opinions  expressed 
to  them,  but  they  more  than  once  hinted  at  occurrences  which  he 
thought  no  one  could  know  about  but  they.  Their  tone  varied 
somewhat  : occasionally  it  was  friendly  and  even  admiring,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  resembled  mosquitos,  and  left  traces  of  their  sting  behind 
for  days  afterwards.  He  smoked  many  a cigar  over  the  mystery  of 
their  parentage,  and  wasted  many  an  hour  in  fruitless  speculations, 
but  he  could  never  see  beyond  the  two  fair  cousins  in  the  affair.  He 
made,  during  the  weeks  which  followed,  the  acquaintanceship  of  other 
women  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  old  and  young,  but  not  one 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  least  likely  to  be  the  culprit.  He  felt  com- 
pletely baffled.  He  could  not  believe  that  Miss  Bellenden  was  the 
guilty  one,  or  she  would  never  have  acknowledged  so  frankly  that 
she  had  written  the  paper  he  had  found.  Yet,  as  she  had  done  so, 
he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  suspect  Miss  Armitage  of  the  authorship  of 
the  notes. 

While  he  was  in  this  perplexity  an  event  happened  which  seemed 
at  first  blush  to  give  him  command  of  the  entire  position.  This  was 
the  news  that  Miss  Armitage  had  gone  unexpectedly  to  London, 
having  been  suddenly  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a sick  relative, 
and  he  chuckled  at  the  tidings,  for  he  told  himself,  like  Cromwell  at 
Dunbar,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  his  enemy  into  his  hands.  For 
if  any  note  should  come  now  he  would  feel  sure  that  Miss  Bellenden 
had  written  the  others,  while  if  none  should  arrive  he  would  know 
they  had  come  from  Miss  Armitage,  and  he  smiled  wickedly  as  he 
thought  of  the  position  into  which  chance  had  led  them.  In  any  case 
this  separation  would  disconcert  them  and  give  him  this  advantage, 
that  if  no  fresh  missive  should  come  during  the  next  week  or  two,  he 
would  be  justified  in  laying  the  guilt  at  their  door,  and  he  waited  as 
patiently  as  might  be  till  time  should  come  to  his  aid. 

Up  till  the  seventh  evening  no  note  had  come,  and  he  chuckled 
to  himself  as  he  went  downstairs  next  morning,  for  he  felt  sure — as 
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any  man  whose  reasoning  powers  were  properly  developed  would 
have  done— that  he  now  knew  it  was  Miss  Armitage  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbing  interest  to  him. 

He  whistled  gaily  as  he  walked  down  to  breakfast,  but  he  stopped 
short  on  the  threshold  and  his  jaw  fell,  for  there  on  his  plate  lay  one 
of  the  tiny  envelopes  he  knew  so  well.  His  face  wore  a more 
than  usually  serious  look  as  he  took  it  up  and  read  it,  but  soon  a 
happy  satisfaction  shone  once  more  in  his  eyes.  He  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  on  the  instant,  that  what  he  had  before  only  vaguely  suspected 
was  now  a certainty,  and  that  Miss  Bellenden  had  not  only  written 
the  notes  all  along,  but  that  she  wished  him  to  know  the  fact ; for 
this  note  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  at  a small  tennis  and 
croquet  party  held  on  the  previous  afternoon,  at  which  both  Miss 
Bellenden  and  he  had  been  present,  and  at  which  she  had  informed 
him  that  her  cousin  could  not  return  for  some  weeks.  He  had  felt 
that  the  one  weak  point  in  his  theory  was  that  there  might  be 
collusion  between  the  cousins,  and  that  notes  might  be  written 
in  London  and  sent  on  to  post  in  Shilton,  but  in  this  case  at  least 
there  was  no  possibility  of  such  a thing,  and  he  felt  proportionally 
elated. 

About  eleven  o’clock  he  lit  a cigar  and  strolled  along  the  lane  in 
the  direction  of  the  village.  He  hoped  he  might  meet  Miss 
Bellenden,  for  he  was  eager  to  see  if  she  would  really  acknowledge  the 
authorship  of  the  notes,  as  she  had  in  his  opinion  already  tacitly 
done. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  Post  Office  he  almost  ran  against  the 
object  of  his  quest  coming  out  with  a number  of  letters  in  her  left 
hand.  To  his  surprise  she  had  her  right  arm  in  a sling. 

“ I can’t  shake  hands  with  you,”  she  said  frankly,  and  without  any 
sign  of  embarrassment,  “ for  I have  hurt  my  hand  somewhat  badly. 
The  wind  blew  the  garden  door  against  it  and  jammed  it,  and 
the  doctor  says  it  will  be  a fortnight  before  I can  use  it.  Isn’t  it 
hard?” 

And  she  smiled,  and  looked  up  into  her  companion’s  face  for 
some  appearance  of  sympathy. 

But  Mr.  Tillotson  only  stared  suspiciously  at  the  very  becoming 
sling  in  which  the  wounded  member  lay.  He  was  ready  to 
believe  anything  in  the  way  of  duplicity  from  the  fair  creature  who 
stood  there,  innocent  though  she  looked.  Perhaps  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  with  the  same  weapon  that  David  slew  Goliath. 

“ When  did  this  happen  ? ” he  asked  sharply. 

“ Only  yesterday,”  she  replied  frankly. 
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“ And  can’t  you  write  with  it  ? ” he  inquired  excitedly,  quite 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  this  complete  degringo/ade  of  his  theories. 

“ Oh,  no  ! ” she  returned,  gazing  at  him  with  evident  astonish- 
ment, and  again  the  same  look  of  amused  wonder  he  had  seen  in  her 
face  the  day  he  met  the  two  girls  in  the  meadowis  came  into  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Tillotson  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away  impatiently.  He 
didn’t  believe  a word  about  her  accident  and  felt  sure  it  was  only  got 
up  for  the  occasion.  He  felt  he  was  no  match  for  this  country-bred 
girl  and  acknowledged  himself  beaten — but  only  for  the  present.  He 
could  not  be  absolutely  sure  that  it  was  she,  but  there  was  a woman 
in  it  somewhere,  and  he  would  unearth  her  if  he  had  to  dig  up  half 
the  county. 

Then  annoyance  sharpened  his  wits  and  he  bethought  him  of  a 
brilliant  idea.  “ Set  a thief  to  catch  a thief,”  he  thought,  and  he 
sagely  opined  that  the  proper  person  to  circumvent  a woman  was  a 
woman.  And  what  was  more,  he  thought  he  knew  the  very  one  who 
could  help  him  in  the  matter— a young  widow  (at  least,  she  looked 
young)  whose  acquaintance  he  had  lately  made,  and  who  possessed, 
in  addition  to  a charming  manner,  several  important  qualifications 
for  the  post.  She  was  clever ; she  was,  he  believed,  discreet,  and  he 
knew  she  did  not  love  the  fair  cousins.  He  would  place  himself  in 
her  hands  and  ask  her  to  help  him. 

This  he  did  with  a trustful  confidence  which  proved  that  what- 
ever other  effect  the  “ Mechantes  Langues  ” might  have  had,  at  least 
they  had  not  undermined  his  belief  in  woman’s  insight. 

He  did  not  regret  having  done  so— at  least,  not  for  a time,  for 
she  received  him  sympathetically,  expressed  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  showed  a genuine  anxiety 
to  assist  him  in  discovering  the  identity  of  his  anonymous  persecutor. 
George  found  that  he  had  not  overrated  her  powers,  and  she  soon 
astonished  him  by  her  mastery  of  the  position.  She  handled  the 
affair  like  a criminal  attorney,  and  the  inferences  she  drew  from  the 
notes  were  wonderful  in  their  acuteness.  She  evolved,  from  what 
were  to  him  mere  trifles,  data  as  to  the  habits  and  turn  of  mind  of 
the  writer  in  a manner  which  to  him  was  perfectly  uncanny.  Expres- 
sions and  even  words,  which  to  him  conveyed  no  significance  what- 
ever, were  caught  up  and  explained  with  an  acumen  which  raised  his 
admiration  of  her  powers  to  a high  point. 

This  admiration  was  greatly  increased  when  one  evening  as  they 
were  talking  over  this  matter  she  looked  at  him  and  said  quietly, 
“ Why  do  you  always  take  it  for  granted  that  these  notes  come  from 
a woman  ? ” 
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Mr.  Tillotson  felt  his  brain  beginning  to  reel.  He  could  not  have 
felt  worse  if  she  had  asked  why  he  accepted  Newton's  theory  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation. 

“ Why  they  come  from  a woman  ? ” he  gasped.  “ Of  course  they 
come  from  a woman.” 

“But  why?”  she  persisted  placidly.  “Do  only  women  write 
anonymous  notes  ? ” 

“It’s  a woman’s  handwriting,”  he  blurted  out  indignantly;  “and 
besides,  only  a woman  would  have  done  it.” 

Mrs.  Vawse  sighed  tolerantly. 

“ Cherchez  la  femme  / of  course,”  she  remarked  resignedly. 

Mr.  Tillotson  rose  to  his  feet. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  he  exclaimed  excitedly,  “ that  you 
really  believe  that  a man  has  written  these  notes  ? ” 

“ I’m  almost  sure  of  it,”  she  replied  quietly.  “ Look  at  that,”  she 
went  on,  holding  out  the  latest  arrival  to  him,  “and  tell  me  if  it  is 
really  a woman’s  hand.  It’s  a man’s  hand  in  a woman’s  glove,  that’s 
all.” 

George  Tillotson  went  home  that  night  in  a state  of  profound 
astonishment.  Was  it  possible,  he  asked  himself,  that  he  had  been 
on  an  entirely  wrong  scent  all  the  time  ? A man — but  what  man 
could  it  be  ? He  could  think  of  none  who  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
interest  himself  so  much  in  his  affairs.  Still,  that  proved  nothing, 
and  Mrs.  Vawse  might  be  right.  If  she  should  be,  it  would  be, 
he  felt,  a great  disappointment  to  him,  but  he  was  none  the  less 
anxious  to  find  out  who  he  was. 

His  admiration  of  her  genius  culminated  one  day,  when,  on  his 
casually  mentioning  that  Mr.  Anderson,  an  elderly  bachelor  of 
amiable  and  inoffensive  manners,  much  sought  after  by  the  gossip- 
loving  spinsters  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  about  to  leave  the  place, 
she  looked  meaningly  at  him  and  said  : 

“ Now  you  will  find  out  if  I was  right.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say ” began  Mr.  Tillotson  excitedly. 

“No,  I don’t,”  interrupted  the  other  severely.  “ I don’t  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  only  I am  of  opinion  that  after  he  goes  you  will 
receive  no  more  notes.” 

“ Well  ! ” said  George  impressively,  “ if  you  prove  to  be  right  I 
shall  say  you  are  the  cleverest  woman  I have  ever  known.” 

At  which  the  pretty  Mrs.  Vawse  laughed  and  blushed  a little, 
evidently  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  admiring  compliment  he  paid 
her. 

She  was  right.  From  the  day  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  departure  the 
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notes  ceased,  and  George  henceforth  found  himself  released  from  the 
-epistolary  surveillance  under  which  he  had  so  long  fretted. 

“ What  a woman  ! ” he  said  to  himself  after  a silent  fortnight, 
41  what  a head  she  has  ! ” and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
burn  the  “ Mechantes  Langues,”  and  ask  her  to  marry  him. 

That  evening  he  dressed  with  care,  and  went  out  to  meet  his 
fate  like  one  who  goes  forth  to  conquer. 

At  the  house  he  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Vawse  was  somewhere 
in  the  grounds,  and,  failing  to  find  her  in  the  shrubbery  or  on 
the  lawn,  he  turned  into  the  garden,  and  sat  down  in  the  arbour 
where  they  usually  met  to  talk,  intending  to  give  his  fair  hostess  a 
surprise.  Surprises  are  seldom  thrown  away ; they  are  usually 
successes  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Soon  he  heard  voices  near  at  hand,  and  by-and-by  the  speakers 
baited  within  easy  hearing  distance.  He  sat  still  and  listened  ; he 
thought  he  would  like  to  hear  what  women  talked  to  one  another 
about  when  quite  alone — it  would  be  amusing  to  hear  their  undress 
observations  on  subjects  which  really  interested  them. 

“ He’s  such  a ridiculously  conceited  creature,”  Mrs.  Vawse  was 
saying,  “ that  I consider  it  to  be  every  woman’s  duty  to  show  him  up. 
It  has  been  awful  fun  to  have  him  come  to  me  every  few  days 
with  another  of  my  own  notes  to  consult  me  about  it.  You  know  I 
have  undertaken  to  help  him  to  find  the  criminal and  she  laughed  a 
low  laugh  of  ecstatic  enjoyment,  in  which  her  companion  joined. 

Mr.  Tillotson  stayed  to  hear  no  more.  With  a bound  he  cleared 
the  gravel-path,  and  gaining  a footing  on  the  lawn  ran  with  the 
speed  of  a deer,  under  cover  of  a hedge,  down  the  garden,  from 
whence  he  made  his  way  by  an  unfrequented  road  to  the  shelter  of 
his  own  roof. 

A week  later  the  passers-by  saw  in  the  grounds  of  the  Priory — 
now  closed  and  deserted — a board  bearing  the  words  : 

“ To  let,  with  immediate  entry.” 
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THE  MEMORIES 
OF  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 


EW  will  deny  that  the  growth  of  London  on  its  western  side 


X constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  its  entire 
history.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  effected  during 
the  course  of  something  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  to  go  no  further  backwards,  what  was 
really  a country  walk  began  so  soon  as  the  pedestrian  had  passed 
the  Mulberry  Garden  in  Piccadilly.  Golden  Square,  St.  James’s 
Square,  Hanover  Square,  Cavendish  Square,  Portman  Square  had 
not  been  erected.  Over  the  verdant  meadows  which  they  were 
destined  in  later  days  to  occupy,  the  merry  milkmaids  of  the  locality 
were  accustomed  to  trip  in  a happy-go-lucky  fashion,  as  they  poised 
upon  their  heads  their  well-filled  pails.  The  lowing  kine  grazed 
peacefully  on  the  banks  of  the  streamlets  which  meandered  pleasantly 
through  the  flowery  meadows  of  what  are  to-day  the  busiest  and 
most  densely-thronged  parts  of  Regent  Street.  Two  centuries  and  a 
half,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  a very 
different  state  of  affairs.  The  western  quarter  of  London  has  over- 
spread the  once  green  fields  by  leaps  and  by  bounds.  Where  the 
veterans  of  Naseby  and  of  Worcester  were  privileged  to  see  smiling 
landscapes,  their  posterity  see  the  half-melancholy,  half- majestic 
portals  of  St.  James’s  Square.  Where  the  contemporaries  of  Pepys 
and  Evelyn  saw  nought  but  buttercups  and  daisies  on  a fine  morning 
in  early  spring,  their  posterity  see  sombre  dwelling-houses  tenanted 
by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Were  we  in  search  of  an  illustration 
to  point  the  moral  of  the  Latin  dictum,  Tetupora  mutantur , et  nos 
mutamur  in  illisi  assuredly  we  should  find  one  here.  For,  as  we 
need  hardly  pause  to  emphasise,  St.  James’s  Square  has  known  palmy 
days,  and  great  days — days  indeed  of  which  any  square  in  the  world 
might  be  justly  proud.  To  the  student  of  London  lore  its  very 
stones  are  precious.  To  the  lovers  of  London  for  its  own  sake,  to 
those  who,  like  the  redoubtable  Captain  Morris,  could  troll  forth 
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with  heart  and  soul  and  voice,  those  lines  which  he  was  never  weary 
of  trolling  forth,  as  the  laureate  of  the  Beef  Steak  Club  : — 

Then  in  town  let  me  live,  then  in  town  let  me  die, 

For  in  truth  I can’t  relish  the  country,  not  I ; 

If  man  must  have  a villa  in  summer  to  dwell, 

Then  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 

To  such  as  these,  we  repeat,  the  Square  and  everything  connected 
with  it  are  invested  with  an  interest  of  no  ordinary  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  deep  satisfaction  that  we  direct  attention 
in  these  pages  to  the  fact  that  St.  James’s  Square  has  of  late  found  a 
singularly  able  and  candid  historian  in  Mr.  A.  I.  Dasent.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted 
himself  of  his  task.  No  reproach  is  more  frequently  levelled,  and  in 
our  opinion  more  justly  levelled,  against  works  of  this  character  than 
that  of  soporific  dulness.  The  perusal  of  antiquarian  and  topographical 
books  in  general  might  be  ranked  among  works  of  supererogation, 
and  only  produces  the  effect  of  sending  the  reader  to  sleep.  Mr. 
Dasent’s  pages  are  entirely  free  from  this  reproach.  From  first  to 
last  he  instructs  while  he  amuses.  We  lay  down  his  book  with  the 
conviction  that  the  man  has  at  last  arisen  who  knows  how  to  narrate 
as  it  should  be  narrated  the  history  of  a London  square.  Taking  his 
work  as  our  text,  we  shall  proceed  to  base  upon  it  a short,  though 
we  trust  a not  altogether  uninteresting,  homily  of  our  own. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  some  good  map  of  Charles  II. ’s  London, 
we  shall  at  once  see  that  what  we  now  understand  by  “the  West  End” 
had  then  practically  no  existence.  Broad  green  fields,  bounded  by 
the  coach  roads  which  led  to  Uxbridge,  Oxford,  and  Bath,  occupied 
the  places  of  the  present  imposing  array  of  squares,  crescents, 
and  terraces.  The  charming  raiment  of  Nature  undisturbed  and 
unsullied  by  grime,  smoke,  and  filth  stretched  far  away  north, 
south,  and  west  of  Charing  Cross.  In  those  times  many  fashion- 
able gentlemen  lived  in  the  Strand  ; the  City  was  still  Jthe^abode 
of  people  of  “ quality.”  Hatton  House  lay  at  the  end  of  Hatton 
Garden ; people  in  high  life  resided  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Drury  Lane.  Opulent  merchants  selected  Pudding  Lane  and 
Pie  Corner  as  their  abodes.  The  stately  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
great  tamer  of  horses,  resided  with  his  august  consort  in  the 
salubrious  neighbourhood  of  Clerkenwell.  The  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale and  the  Bishop  of  London  both  tenanted  houses  in  Alders- 
gate  Street.  Prince  Rupert  practised  chemistry  and  chattered 
politics  at  his  house  in  the  Barbican.  We  might  easily  multiply 
instances  all  tending  to  show  that,  practically,  what  moderns 
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term  the  West  End,  was  not  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666. 

“When  things  began  to  return  to  their  proper  channel,”  to 
borrow  the  appropriate  language  of  Defoe,  when  London's  citizens 
had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  Great 
Plague  and  the  Great  Fire,  their  thoughts  naturally  turned  towards 
the  question  of  building  for  themselves  suitable  and  commodious 
dwelling-places.  It  was  an  anxious  time.  Money  was  scarce ; 
credit  was  at  a low  ebb.  Like  the  little  band  of  Jewish  exiles  when 
preparing  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  might  have  ex- 
claimed, “ The  strength  of  the  beasts  of  burden  is  decayed,  and  there 
is  much  rubbish,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  build.”  Still  a beginning 
was  made,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  these  beginnings,  so  far  as  the 
West  End  of  London  is  concerned,  we  must  place  the  beginnings  of 
St.  James’s  Square. 

The  foundation,  as  we  may  term  it,  was  laid  by  Henry  Jermyn 
(Jermyn  Street  still  perpetuates  his  name),  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  who 
from  the  complaisant  “ Merry  Monarch  ” got  a building  lease  of 
forty-five  acres,  and  subsequently  a grant  in  fee  of  the  site  of  the 
Square,  which  was  then  occupied  by  St.  James’s  Fields.  The 
Plague  and  the  Fire  had  brought  building  operations,  which  had 
already  begun,  to, a standstill,  but  now  they  were  pushed  forward  more 
extensively  than  ever.  North  of  Pall  Mall  there  soon  arose  for  the 
tenure  of  the  beau  monde  Jermyn  Street,  Charles  Street,  and  King 
Street.  St.  James’s  Square,  as  a whole,  first  appears  in  the  parish 
books  as  a separate  place  of  residence  under  date  of  the  year 
1676.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  this  date  and  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  no  mean  array  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  succeeded  in  installing  themselves  in  the  Square,  and  the 
Bellasises,  Cavendishes,  De  Veres,  Greys,  Herveys,  Saviles,  are  among 
those  who  figure  in  the  list.  We  wonder  what  the  merry  milk- 
maids of  the  vicinity  thought  of  the  gay  company  who  plumped 
down  in  the  previously  rural  shades  on  St.  James’s  Fields,  and  sent 
them  further  afield  to  milk  the  cows.  Beati  possidentes , we  sus- 
pect, said  envious  mortals. 

It  was,  of  course,  long— very  long — before  St.  James’s  Square 
presented  anything  like  the  spick-and-span  appearance  which  it  now 
presents.  For  no  inconsiderable  period  it  seems  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  predecessors  of  Messrs. 
Brock  and  Pain  to  utilise  the  large  vacant  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square  for  those  pyrotechnic  displays  in  which  British  loyalty  and 
patriotism  then  invariably  found  expression,  but  which  in  these 
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degenerate  days,  we  fear,  are  only  too  often  associated  with  suburban 
back  gardens  on  the  night  of  the  Fifth  of  November.  The  unprotected 
state  of  the  Square  at  this  time  may  be  inferred  from  an  entry  in  the 
garrulous  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell,  who  avers  that  on  one  foggy 
noonday  a gentleman  while  crossing  the  Square  was  robbed  by 
an  ancestor  of  Mr.  William  Sikes,  who  held  a couple  of  pistols  to 
his  head,  of  three  pounds.  Various  attempts  -were  made  to  per- 
petuate the  renown  of  the  hero  of  the  Revolution  by  the  erection 
of  his  statue  in  the  Square,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  until 
long  after  he  had  finished  his  course. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  residents  of  St.  James’s 
Square  presented  a petition  to  Parliament,  praying  it  to  give 
attention  to  certain  eyesores  and  grievances  which  they  specified. 
It  will  hardly  be  credited,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  this  date  the 
central  open  space  had,  either  through  the  culpable  apathy  or 
neglect  of  the  inhabitants,  been  converted  into  a local  dust-heap. 
Not  only  did  the  dead  cats  and  dogs,  the  cabbage-stalks  and  the 
potato  peelings,  the  ashes  and  the  cinders,  find  a local  habitation 
thereon,  but  an  enterprising  coachbuilder  built  a shed  in  the 
Square  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  stored  his  timber  within  it. 
Such  daring  encroachments  on  ground  so  sacred  to  the  tread  of 
none  but  aristocratic  feet  proved  too  much  when  disclosed  to  the 
horror  and  indignation  of  the  Peers,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing a Bill  in  April,  1726,  which  put  a stop  for  ever  to  these  vagaries. 
The  lighting  of  the  Square  was  subsequently  projected,  and  very 
much  must  it  have  been  needed  if  the  following  paragraph  which 
found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  Lo?idon  Journal  of  August  19, 
1727,  cited  by  Mr.  Dasent,  speaks  at  all  truly  : — “On  Tuesday  night 
last,  between  10  and  n of  the  clock,  Mr.  Rambouilet,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Grenadiers,  and  Quarter  Master  of  the  first  regiment  of  Guards, 
was  set  upon  by  five  foot  robbers  in  York  Street,  near  St.  James’s 
Square,  three  of  them  keeping  their  pistols  presented  at  his  body, 
while  the  others  rifled  him  of  a diamond  ring,  a broad  piece,  two 
guineas  and  a half,  some  medals,  and  a silver  watch,  together  with 
his  hat,  periwig,  and  cane,  and  then  commanded  him  to  kneel 
on  the  ground  while  they  made  off,  which  he  did  ; but  one  of  the 
villains  turned  back  suddenly,  and  cut  him  on  the  head  with  an 
hanger  in  a barbarous  manner,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  rise  ; 
and  then  they  all  made  their  escape.” 

The  presence  of  so  large  and  distinguished  a company  in  the 
Square  soon  occasioned  a necessity  for  a suitable  place  of  public 
worship,  which  was  accordingly  erected.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
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say  that  in  those  days  the  aristocracy  were  not  at  all  conspicuous 
for  reverent  demeanour  in  fashionable  temples,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other.  That  St.  James’s  Church  had  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety 
in  this  respect  may  partly  be  inferred  from  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s 
comedy,  entitled  “ The  Relapse  ; or,  Virtue  in  Danger,”  which  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1697.  In  this  play  Colley  Cibber  sus- 
tained the  principal  character,  Lord  Foppington,  who,  on  being 
addressed  by  Bersinthia,  the  young  widow,  “ Pray,  which  church  does 
your  Lordship  most  oblige  with  your  presence  ? ” replies,  “ Oh  ! St. 
James’s,  madam  ; there’s  much  the  best  company.”  Amanda  then 
asks,  “ Is  there  good  preaching,  too  ? ” Whereupon  Lord  Foppington 
replies,  “ Why,  faith,  ma’am,  I can’t  tell.  A man  must  have  very 
little  to  do  there  that  can  give  an  account  of  the  sermon.”  In  the  years 
which  followed  the  Revolution  St.  James’s  Square  Avas  suitably 
paved,  provided  with  lamps  and  an  ornamental  basin  of  water 
railed  round,  and  a gravel  walk  to  boot.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.  was,  however,  not  erected  until  1808.  It  is  a specimen 
of  the  handiwork  of  John  Bacon,  junior. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  Square  regarded  as  a tout  ensemble, 
we  pass  now  to  discourse  concerning  some  of  the  mansions  which  go 
to  make  it  up.  What  Mr.  Dasent  terms  “ the  great  houses  ” are  six 
in  number.  Of  these,  Norfolk  House,  Derby  House,  and  Ossulston 
House  have  occupied  the  eastern  side,  Ormond  House  the  northern 
side,  Halifax  and  Cleveland  Houses  the  western  side.  Norfolk 
House  occupies  the  site  of  St.  Albans  House,  which  was  inhabited 
by  one  of  the  first  comers  to  the  locality  in  the  post-Restoration  era, 
Henry  Jermyn,  at  whose  death  in  1684  it  passed  into  the  tenure  of 
the  Earl  of  Feversham.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  did  not  acquire 
possession  of  it  until  1721.  On  its  site  a new  house  was  built  under 
the  auspices  of  Matthew  Brettingham,  and  finished  in  1756.  In  an 
ancient  building  at  the  rear  of  Norfolk  House,  which  still  exists,  the 
third  George  was  born  in  1738.  Ossulston  House  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  numbers  1 and  2,  and  was  the  residence,  among  other 
celebrities,  of  that  Lord  Tankerville  who  cut  such  a prominent 
figure  on  the  Turf  under  the  first  and  second  Georges.  Derby  House, 
bought  by  the  Earl  of  that  name  about  forty  years  ago,  had  several 
noble  residents.  One  of  these  was  Lord  Oxford,  who,  as  Mr. 
Dasent’s  researches  establish,  gave  considerable  trouble  to  the  parish 
authorities.  Halifax  House  took  its  name  from  George  Savile,  Earl 
of  Halifax,  who  was  destined  to  be  known  to  posterity  chiefly  in  the 
character  of  what  is  commonly  called  a “ trimmer.”  Cleveland 
House,  which  was  demolished  in  the  month  of  August  1894,  was 
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the  residence  of  the  representatives  of  the  illustrious  ducal  house  of 
that  name. 

Necromancy  is,  we  believe,  an  art  that  has  wholly  fallen  into 
desuetude  in  these  critical  days.  Astrampsychus,  Artemidorus,  and 
Cagliostro  are,  we  believe,  either  but  lightly  esteemed  or  else  not 
esteemed  at  all  by  the  present  generation.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  any  budding  necromancer  would  be  amply  repaid  if  he 
selected  St.  James’s  Square  as  the  trial  scene  of  his  operations.  He 
who  possessed  the  requisite  amount  of  fortitude  and  the  power  of 
summoning  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  at  the  touch  of  his  wand, 
and  prepared  to  take  his  stand  in  the  Square  and  entice  from  their 
aerial  abodes  an  array  of  those  who  had  tenanted  the  mansions  while 
in  the  flesh,  and  exercised  their  dormant  conversational  powers, 
would  assuredly  hear  something  worth  listening  to  provided  these 
hoary-headed  phantoms  refrained  from  all  attempts  at  philosophising. 
No  doubt  the  dread  of  that  insufferable  philosophy  has  been  the 
means  of  precluding  more  than  one  adventurous  mortal  from  trying 
his  hand  at  spirit-raising.  That  the  freezing  of  the  young  blood,  the 
harrowing-up  of  the  soul,  and  the  making  of  each  particular  hair  to 
stand  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,  are  gratifying  and 
even  recuperative  sensations  if  experienced  in  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  place,  we  have  never  doubted,  but  the  philosophising  of  the  St. 
James’s  Square  phantoms  might  well  daunt  all  but  the  most  hardened 
and  most  cynical.  What  a tale,  for  example,  might  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham  unfold  about  his  political  contemporaries  could  he  be 
summoned  into  the  reception-rooms  of  No.  10,  which  was  his  town 
residence  until  1762,  during  years  that  were  fraught  with  wondrous 
events  in  the  political  annals  of  our  realm  ! What  a tale,  too,  might 
another  distinguished  statesman  of  a later  generation  unfold,  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  came  to  live  in  the  Square  as  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in 
the  year  1803  S And  what  a tale,  too,  might  the  shades  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Blessington,  who  tenanted  the  same  mansion 
between  the  years  1820  and  1829,  unfold  concerning  their  con- 
temporaries ! For  was  it  not  here  that  that  “most  glorious  lady,”  as 
we  believe  someone  has  styled  her,  started  on  her  somewhat  erratic 
career?  Most  true.  Possessed  of  grace,  talent,  and  energy,  her 
ladyship  determined  that  it  should  be  from  no  fault  of  her  own  if  she 
did  not  become,  not  merely  a leader  of  society,  but  a leader  in  the 
sphere  of  noble  intellect.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  accomplish  her  object. 
Holland  House  had  soon  to  look  to  its  laurels.  The  Blessington 
salon  began  to  vie  with  the  Kensington  salon,  and  some  people  even 
began  to  tremble  for  the  ascendency  of  the  latter.  “ The  Blessington 
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salon?  wrote  Dr.  Madden,  “ in  a short  time  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  elite  of  London  celebrities  of  all  kinds  of  distinction  ; the  first 
literati , statesmen,  artists,  eminent  men  of  all  professions,  in  a short 
time  became  habitual  visitors  at  the  abode  of  the  newly-married  lord 
and  lady.  Two  royal  English  dukes  condescended  not  unfrequently 
to  do  homage  at  the  new  shrine  of  Irish  beauty  and  intellect. 
Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Scarlett, 
and  Jekyll,  Erskine,  and  many  other  celebrities,  paid  their  devoirs 
there.  Whig  and  Tory  politicians  and  lawyers,  forgetful  of  their 
party  feuds  and  professional  rivalries  for  the  nonce,  came  there  as 
gentle  pilgrims.  Kemble  and  Matthews,  Lawrence  and  Wilkie,  eminent 
divines  like  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  poets  like  Rogers  and  Moore,  wits 
like  Luttrell,  were  among  the  votaries  who  paid  their  vows  in  visits 
there,  not  angel-like,  for  they  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.” 
Lord  Blessington,  eventually  growing  satiated  with  this  kind  of  life, 
sought  a refuge  in  foreign  travel,  and  the  establishment  in  St.  James’s 
Square  was  broken  up.  Lady  Blessington  was  destined  again  to  be  the 
queen  of  a literary  coterie  in  a spot  further  west,  where,  however,  we 
cannot  follow  her.  What  a wonderful  tale  of  one  kind  and  another 
too,  by  the  way,  might  the  shade  of  Lord  Castlereagh  unfold,  who 
tenanted  the  same  house  at  a later  date ! 

Memories  of  the  good  and  great,  the  bad  and  the  indifferent, 
confront  us  at  every  house  before  which  we  pause.  At  No.  n we 
are  reminded  by  Mr.  Dasent  that  Hudson  Gurney,  the  antiquary 
and  poet,  resided,  and  Henry  Hoare  after  him.  No.  16,  from  1825 
to  1843,  was  the  abode  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  and  in  the 
library  of  No.  15,  the  residence  of  Lord  Lichfield,  a political 
compact  was  made  between  the  Opposition  and  Dan  O’Connell 
in  1834.  Lord  Rosslyn  lived  at  No.  12,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  King,  son-in-law  of  Lord  Byron.  Two  lights  of  the  scientific 
world  resided  at  No.  14.  One  was  John  Vaughan,  Earl  of  Carbery, 
who  was  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  lordship  acquired  vast  wealth  in  Jamaica,  but  his  avaricious 
propensities  were  so  shameless  that,  so  it  is  said,  he  sold  some 
Welshmen  for  slaves,  and  his  chaplain  too,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
bring  back  with  him  to  this  country  when  his  time  was  up.  Another 
noble  President  of  the  Royal  Society  was  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
who  lived  at  No.  n St.  James’s  Square.  His  knowledge  of  the 
exact  sciences  was  very  thorough,  and  probably  he  made  good  use 
of  it  when,  in  1752,  the  Legislature  had  under  its  consideration  the 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  calendar,  which  stirred  the  passions 
of  the  mob  to  so  great  an  extent.  Despite  all  the  forebodings  and 
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vaticinations  of  the  false  prophets,  the  Gregorian  calendar,  as  most  of 
our  readers  know,  was  adopted,  and  the  Earl’s  carriage  was  chased 
by  a rabble  who  loudly  importuned  him  to  return  their  “eleven 
days”  which  they  imagined  had  been  cut  off  from  their  lives. 
“ N.B. — Eleven  days  annihilated  by  Act  of  Parliament,”  runs  an  entry 
extracted  from  the  register  of  St.  James’s  Church,  in  reference  to 
this  event.  Lord  Morton,  Macclesfield’s  successor  at  the  Royal 
Society,  lived  in  the  Square,  and  the  famous — or  shall  we  say 
infamous? — Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  born  in  the  house  numbered  18. 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  “the  suspected  author  of  the  ‘Letters  of 
Junius,’”  came  to  reside  at  No.  17  in  1790,  next  door  to  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Francis’s  widow  lent  the  same  house  to  Queen 
Caroline  while  undergoing  her  trial.  In  Mr.  Dasent’s  volume  there 
is  a curious  print  of  the  manner  in  which  the  queen  proceeded  daily 
from  the  Square  to  the  House  of  Lords.  At  No.  3 lived  Lord 
Harley,  whose  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  will 
ever  serve  to  keep  his  name  alive.  At  No.  13  lived  that  ardent 
book-lover,  John  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  here  in  May  1812  fell  his 
valuable  library  under  the  hammer  of  Evans,  the  Pall  Mall  auctioneer. 
Some  of  its  contents  still  line  the  shelves  of  the  house  which  is  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Windham  Club.  Next  door,  in  the  early 
Georgian  era  resided  another  lover  of  books,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  “ Curio  ” of  Pope’s  “ Moral  Essays,”  a noble  who  not  only 
had  the  dubious  honour  of  being  the  executor  of  the  will  of  Mistress 
Eleanor  Gwynne,  but  the  more  solid  and  durable  honour  of  bearing 
the  sword  at  the  coronation  of  four  English  kings  in  succession. 
During  the  latter  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  indeed 
down  to  the  close  of  the  second  half  of  the  following  century, 
St.  James’s  Square  was  often  selected  as  a place  of  residence  by 
foreign  ambassadors,  who  with  certain  exceptions  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  during  their  stay  a ngst  us.  What  rows  of  carriages, 
what  arrays  of  velvets  and  satins,  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
what  equipages  and  pageantry  the  old  Square  witnessed  in  those  days, 
to  be  sure  ! 

We  catch  a glimpse  of  the  interior  of  No.  9 St.  James’s  Square  in 
August  1 768,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
the  Count  de  Seilern,  in  the  garrulous  “ Letters  and  Journals  of 
Lady  Mary  Coke,”  which  were  privately  printed  a few  years  since  by 
the  Earl  of  Home.  The  King  of  Denmark  had  been  expected  to 
grace  the  banquet  with  his  presence,  but  did  not  arrive,  by  reason, 
so  it  is  said,  of  his  having  eaten,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  of  the  fruits  in 
season,  or  it  may  have  been  out  of  season.  But  the  guests  got  on  well 
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enough  without  him.  “We  were  four-and-twenty  at  table,”  says 
Lady  Mary,  “ and  a very  fine  dinner  it  was  ; all  the  rarities  that  could 
be  got.  I pitied  the  Ambassador’s  disappointment.  In  the  dessert 
we  had  pillars  that  supported  crowns  and  sceptres  without  any  one  to 
own  them.  The  Prince  of  Saxe- Gotha  sat  between  Lady  Holdernesse 
and  me.  After  dinner  Lady  Holdernesse,  Lord  Weymouth,  Monsieur 
de  Mello  (Portuguese  Ambassador),  and  Madam  de  Very  (wife  of 
the  Sardinian  Minister),  played  at  loo  for  an  hour.  I lost  twelve 
guineas.  The  party  then  broke  up,  as  Lady  Holdernesse  and  Monsieur 
de  Mello  w’ere  engaged  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  I played  one 
rubber  at  whisk  (whist)  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  (Prince 
Masserano)  which  I lost,  and  then  impatiently  waited  for  my  chair, 
which  did  not  come  till  half  an  hour  after  ten  o’clock.”  At  this  very 
same  house  in  the  following  year,  Lady  Coke  met  another  distinguished 
party,  and,  what  must  have  been  very  galling,  the  fates  being  unpropi- 
tious,  had  another  spell  of  bad  luck  at  cards.  We  may  mention  that 
her  ladyship  was  accustomed  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  that  famous 
card-loving  lady  of  quality,  Lady  Betty  Germain,  who  lived  at  No.  1 6 
for  half  a century.  Right  dear  indeed  must  the  sight  of  the  king  of 
clubs  and  the  ace  of  spades  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  this  antiquated 
dame.  At  her  card  parties  Lady  Coke  was  ever  a welcome  guest, 
and  she  records  that  she  generally  sat  down  with  a carp  bone  in  her 
pocket  in  order  to  insure  her  success.  Here  on  one  occasion  the 
lace  ruffles  of  the  aged  Lady  Suffolk,  while  abstractedly  leaning  over 
the  silver  candlesticks  on  the  table,  caught  fire,  and  the  hands  of  the 
host,  Lord  Vere,  an  equally  aged  gentleman,  were  sadly  burnt  in  an 
endeavour  to  put  out  the  flames.  From  the  selfsame  record  we  learn 
that  at  another  time  the  sedan  chair  in  which  Lady  Mary  Coke  was 
being  borne  in  state  to  the  same  house  was  stopped  in  its  progress  by  a 
riotous  concourse  who  effectually  barred  its  progress  until  the  chairmen 
had  confessedly  espoused  the  side  of  the  notorious  demagogue  John 
Wilkes,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  just  then  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  very  same  night  a near  neighbour  of  Lady  Betty  Germain,  the 
Count  de  Seilern,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  dragged  bodily  from 
his  carriage  by  the  mob,  who  chalked  the  famous  number  “ 45  ” on 
the  soles  of  his  shoes.  This,  of  course,  had  reference  to  the  number 
“ 45  ” of  the  North  Briton , the  periodical  which  brought  Wilkes 
into  such  terribly  hot  water.  On  the  site  of  Lady  Germain’s  house, 
which  was  demolished  in  1790,  a more  commodious  residence  was 
erected  by  Edmund  Boehm.  Here  on  the  memorable  night  of  June 
21,  1815,  as  Mrs.  Boehm  was  entertaining  a select  party  of  friends 
and  admirers  at  dinner,  the  Heir  Apparent  and  Lords  Liverpool  and 
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Castlereagh  being,  of  the  company,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  despatch 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  announcing  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  was  received. 
Then,  to  the  crowds  who  surged  beneath  the  house  the  tidings  were 
made  known  from  the  balcony,  and  spread  rapidly  thence  in  every 
direction.  Lady  Brownlow,  who  well  remembered  that  eventful 
evening,  told  some  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  it  in  a little  book 
of  reminiscences  which  she  composed  in  the  evening  of  her  life.  “ I 
received  a message,”  she  wrote,  “ from  Lady  Castlereagh  telling  me 
to  dress  and  to  join  her  at  Mrs.  Boehm’s.  This  I did  quickly.  The 
ladies  had  left  the  dining-room,  and  I learnt  that  Major  Henry  Percy 
had  arrived,  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  the  intelligence  of  a glorious  and  decisive  victory  of  the  Allies 
over  the  French  army  commanded  by  Buonaparte  in  person.  The 
despatches  were  being  then  read  in  the  next  room  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  we  ladies  remained  silent,  too  anxious  to  talk  and  longing 
to  hear  more.  Lord  Alvanley  was  the  first  gentleman  who  appeared, 
and  he  horrified  us  with  the  list  of  names  of  killed  and  wounded  : and 
such  names  ! great  and  distinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  become  almost  household  words.  There  were  several  for 
whom  I felt  a true  regard.  The  Guards,  he  said,  had  suffered 
severely,  but  the  fate  of  a subaltern  could  not  be  known.  I had 
wished  to  hear  more,  and  what  I heard  stupefied  me,  I could  scarcely 
think  or  speak.  Presently  the  Prince  came  in,  looking  very  sad,  and 
he  said  with  much  feeling  words  to  this  effect : ‘ It  is  a glorious 
victory,  and  we  must  rejoice  at  it;  but  the  loss  of  life  has  been  fearful, 
and  I have  lost  many  friends,’  and  while  he  spoke  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.” 

Passing  on  we  are  reminded  that  of  No.  6 in  the  Square  the 
owner  during  the  last  decades  of  the  last  century  was  a bishop  and 
a peer  rolled  into  one,  the  eccentric  Frederic  Augustus  Hervey, 
fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and  B'  hop  of  Derry  in  Ireland.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  Irish  Establishment  in  even  its  worst  days 
ever  had  a greater  scandal  in  the  person  of  a prelate  than  in  this 
man,  who  squandered  the  revenues  of  his  See  in  dissipation  on  the 
Continent,  and  his  epistles,  very  different  it  must  be  confessed  from 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  are  preserved  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Lady  Hamilton.  His  lordship  troubled  St.  James’s  Square, 
however,  very  little  during  his  chequered  career  ; and  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  George  Rose,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  rented  the  house  in 
his  absence. 

At  No.  21,  which  in  these  days  constitutes  a branch  of  the  War 
Office,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  from  the  time  of  Charles  Sumner 
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to  that  of  Edward  Harold  Browne,  had  their  town  quarters.  The 
Bishops  of  London,  from  the  days  of  Terrick  downwards,  have 
ensconced  themselves  at  No.  18.  Of  legal  luminaries  there  have  been 
few  who  have  resided  in  the  Square.  Lord  Thuriow’s  sojourn  we 
have  mentioned.  Lord  Loughborough,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
woolsack,  was  a resident  in  the  Square  at  No.  12  between  1803  and 
1804.  No.  13  was  the  abode  of  Edward  Law,  the  first  Lord  Ellen* 
borough,  who  died  there  in  1818,  and  Mr.  Dasent  believes  that  he 
was  the  first  common  law  judge  who  quitted  the  gloomy  region  of 
Bloomsbury  for  that  of  the  western  quarter  of  the  city.  Ellenborough 
was  evidently  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  new  abode,  for  in 
a letter  to  a legal  friend  he  declared  that  the  firing  of  a piece  of 
ordnance  in  the  hall  would  not  be  heard  in  the  sleeping  apartments. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  the  younger,  of  pottery  fame,  tenanted 
No.  8 during  the  first  decades  of  the  present  century,  some  of  the 
rooms  being  utilised  for  the  display  of  choice  specimens  of  the 
remarkable  ware  for  which  the  firm  acquired  so  wide-spread  a 
celebrity.  Within  those  walls  was  sometimes  seen  the  graceful  figure 
of  the  famous  Lady  Di  Beauclerk,  whose  artistic  endowments  were 
so  remarkable.  As  spouse  of  the  second  Earl  of  Bolingbroke  she 
graced  for  a brief  season  the  halls  of  the  adjoining  mansion.  The 
eighteenth  century  chronicles  of  scandal  are  occupied  at  great  length 
with  the  varied  shortcomings  of  this  erring  beauty,  and  we  shall  not 
seek  in  these  pages  to  draw  her  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.  Her 
admirers  and  lovers,  it  must  suffice  for  us  to  say,  were  not  represented 
by  unity,  and  when  she  went  the  way  of  all  flesh  we  suspect  that  there 
were  not  a few  among  her  friends  who  would  have  applied  to  her 
ladyship  the  verse  which  Robert  Hawker,  the  eccentric  Cornish  vicar, 
composed  upon  the  demise  of  a neighbouring  member  of  his 
cloth  : — 

Lady  Di  Beauclerk  is  certainly  dead, 

“ De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ” is  said  ; 

Let  this  maxim  be  strictly  regarded,  and  then 

Lady  Beauclerk  will  never  be  heard  of  again  1 

With  this  reference  to  a famous  lady  of  the  last  century  we  must 
bring  our  desultory  survey  of  St.  James’s  Square  and  its  past  history 
to  a close,  leaving  a crowd  of  points  unnoticed  which  might  yet  afford 
food  profitable  for  reflection.  As  we  close  Mr.  Dasent’s  volume  and 
so  draw  the  curtain  over  two  vanished  centuries  and  more,  our  feel- 
ings are  comparable  only  to  those  of  the  invading  Eastern  despot  as 
his  eyes  rested  on  that  vast  host  which  the  flight  of  a single  century, 
he  knew,  would  turn  to  dust  with  all  its  pomp  and  its  pageantry.  The 
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only  difference  is  that  in  our  case  the  centuries  have  passed,  and 
while  we  contemplate  the  record  of  the  ambitions,  the  grandeurs,  the 
dignities,  yea,  even  the  vanities  of  departed  generations,  and  recall  in 
mental  view  something  of  their  real  magnificence  and  their  worth,  we 
know  that  the  fate  which  the  Oriental  tyrant  could  not  predict  without 
tears  has  overtaken  them,  and  that 

All  that  is  left  of  this  proud  array 
Is  dust  and  ashes  and  bones  and  clay. 

W.  CONNOR  SYDNEY. 
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THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 


NDREW  MARVELL  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  lyric  poet  of 


il  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  the  secretary  of  Milton,  whose 
attached  friend  and  follower  he  was  alike  in  good  and  evil  fortune. 
He  was  probably  better  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a political 
pamphleteer  and  a writer  of  bitter  satire  in  prose  and  verse,  but  these 
later  works,  in  which  he  held  up  the  obsequious  corruption  of  his 
time  to  scathing  ridicule,  and  boldly  championed  the  cause  of 
toleration,  have  faded  into  oblivion,  because  they  had  for  their  sub- 
ject the  passing  politics  and  Court  gossip  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
Marvell’s  satire  (which  was  commended,  and  perhaps  imitated,  by 
Swift),  though  it  is  powerful  in  invective  and  overflows  with 
trenchant  humour  and  biting  irony,  often  becomes  coarse  and 
violent.  His  ridicule,  fastening  as  it  does  on  the  gross  vices  and 
corrupt  manners  of  the  Court  of  the  Restoration,  is  tainted  by  its 
subject,  and  frequently  degenerates  into  scurrilous  vituperation  not 
unworthy  of  Billingsgate. 

Marvell  was  a party  man,  and  the  estimate  formed  of  his  political 
writings  and  their  justification  will  always  differ  according  to  the 
private  opinions  of  the  critic. 

But  Marvell  was  not  only  poet,  pamphleteer,  and  satirist ; he  was 
also  a busy  member  of  Parliament  and  an  assiduous  letter-writer, 
and  his  correspondence,  chiefly  with  his  constituents  at  Hull,  which 
town  he  represented  from  1658  to  1678,  covers  the  greater  part  of 
twenty  years.  These  letters  not  only  throw  interesting  light  on  the 
history  of  the  day,  but  also  on  the  writer  himself  and  his  relation  to 
current  politics.  They  are  exceedingly  discreet  in  tone,  and  present 
a colourless  narration  of  facts,  for  the  most  part  without  note  or  com- 
ment to  betray  the  opinions  of  the  writer.  In  this  they  form  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  rancour  and  outspokenness  of  Marvell’s 
satirical  writings  ; there  he  roared  like  a lion  ; in  his  Hull  letters  he 
“ roars  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,”  even  in  reporting  the 
very  measures  and  events  which  roused  his  indignation  elsewhere. 
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The  writer  presumably  considered  himself  bound  to  strict  im- 
partiality, as  representing  men  of  different  opinions  ; probably,  also, 
he  felt,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  that  men  of  his  way  of 
thinking  being  in  a hopeless  and  discredited  minority,  it  was 
prudent  to  keep  a discreet  silence,  and  to  hope  for  the  best  from  the 
new  regime.  Few  of  Marvell’s  poems  were  published  during  his  life, 
and  his  earlier  satires  appeared  anonymously.  Possibly,  also,  some- 
thing of  the  guarded  tone  of  the  Hull  letters  was  due  to  fear  of 
their  being  tampered  with  by  the  Government — a practice  which  was 
not  unknown. 

The  busy  M.P.  of  the  present  day  would  hardly  care  to  supply 
the  place  of  parliamentary  reporter  to  his  constituents  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  ; yet  this  is  what  Marvell,  in  the  absence  of  news- 
papers, undertook  to  do,  and  during  the  session  he  seldom  allowed 
even  a post  to  pass  without  sending  his  chronicle  of  the  chief 
business,  both  local  and  public,  which  was  going  forward. 

“’Tis  much  refreshment  to  me,”  he  wrote,  “after  our  long 
sittings,  daily  to  give  you  account  what  we  do.” 

Another  time  he  pleads  : — “ Really  the  business  of  the  House 
hath  been  of  late  so  earnest  daily  and  so  long,  that  I have  not  had 
time  and  scarce  vigour  left  me  by  night  to  write  to  you,  and  to-day, 
because  I would  not  omit  any  longer,  I lose  my  dinner  to  make 
sure  of  this  letter.”  Marvell  seems  to  have  kept  up  his  letters 
regularly  throughout  his  parliamentary  life,  for,  fifteen  years  later, 
he  refers  to  his  “ habit  of  writing  every  post,”  which  meant  about 
every  third  day,  as  the  dates  show. 

These  protestations  of  his  devotion  to  his  constituents’  interests 
were  thoroughly  justified  by  his  practice,  and  his  attention  to  local 
matters  seems  to  have  been  untiring.  Letter  after  letter  makes 
reference  to  parochial  business  and  private  Bills  connected  therewith, 
while  tedious  negotiations  were  slowly  dragged  on  for  many  years  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  a lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  a 
matter  in  which  Marvell  had  to  meet  endless  difficulties  and  claims, 
and  engage  on  behalf  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Hull  in  protracted 
litigation.  All  this  he  undertook  as  a matter  of  course,  besides 
keeping  a constant  look-out  for  the  more  personal  interests  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  as  when  he  intercedes  with  the  Admiralty  for  the 
release  of  Hull  prisoners  from  the  Dutch,  and,  at  a time  when  ships 
were  ordered  for  the  Navy,  tries  to  get  orders  for  building  some  in 
the  Hull  Docks. 

The  honest  burgesses  of  Hull  seem  to  have  appreciated  their 
member’s  devoted  services,  and  the  tone  of  the  letters  shows  the 
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friendly  relations  that  subsisted  between  them.  It  was  a not  un- 
common practice  of  the  time  for  counties  and  boroughs  to  pay  their 
representatives  for  their  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
both  Marvell  and  his  colleague  received  “ knight’s-pence  ” to  the 
amount  of  six-and-eightpence  a-day — one  of  the  latest  examples  of 
payment  of  members  ; and  Marvell  frequently  sends  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  presents  received  from  grateful  constituents,  such  as  a 
barrel  of  ale,  or  sometimes  a salmon.  Of  one  such  present  of  “your 
town  liquor,”  he  remarks  that  it  “ will  give  occasion  to  us  to  remem- 
ber you  often,  but  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  it  might  make  sober 
men  forgetful.” 

After  the  dissolution  in  1660  he  did  not  even  go  to  Hull  to 
present  himself  to  the  electors,  but  was  re-elected  without  opposition, 
u as  if  it  were  grown  a thing  of  course.” 

But  the  interest  of  Andrew  Marvell’s  correspondence  lies  less  in  his 
faithfulness  to  his  constituents,  and  the  amenities  exchanged  between 
them,  than  in  his  chronicle  of  current  events.  In  the  official  letters, 
as  has  been  said,  he  carefully  suppresses  his  own  opinions,  but 
luckily  a few  private  letters  are  preserved  in  which  Marvell  speaks 
out  his  mind,  and  the  comparison  between  the  two  kinds  is  not 
uninstructive.  The  correspondence  does  not  begin  until  some 
months  after  the  Restoration,  and  so  we  have  no  record  in  it  of  the 
first  burst  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  but  Marvell  officially 
reports  such  events  as  the  public  outrage  done  to  the  remains  of  the 
Protector,  and  the  burning  of  the  Covenant  by  the  common  hangman, 
without  comment,  while  he  refers  constantly  to  the  Conventicles 
Bill  before  Parliament,  and  the  “ insolencyes  ” of  “ refractary  ” Non- 
conformists which  occasioned  it.  Marvell  seems  to  have  been  absent 
from  his  place  when  the  Bill  for  the  Ejection  of  Ministers  was  passed 
in  1661,  but  he  refers  to  the  Five- Mile  Act  without  remark.  In  a 
private  letter,  however,  he  speaks  plainly  of  “ the  terrible  Bill  against 
conventicles  ” as  being  “ the  quintessence  of  arbitrary  malice,”  which 
“ must  probably  pass,  being  the  price  of  money,”  i.e.,  the  King  would 
give  a reluctant  consent  to  it  in  order  to  get  supplies. 

With  similar  caution  he  gravely  reports  in  an  official  letter  of  1670 
the  gracious  act  of  the  King  in  prosecuting  “ one  Fox,  a teacher  of 
some  fanatical  people  in  Wiltshire,”  who  “did  conventicle  there,” 
and  had  libelled  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  words  which 
(says  the  writer  in  a horrified  parenthesis)  “ are  words  so  odious  as 
scarce  to  be  written.  . . . Whereupon  the  House  ordered  their  thanks 
to  His  Majesty  ”— and  so  forth.  Marvell’s  own  opinion  of  the  perse- 
cution of  these  same  Quakers  is  expressed  a few  months  later  in  a 
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private  letter,  where,  after  speaking  of  their  being  harried  by  the  City 
train-bands,  who  “wounded  many  and  killed  some  Quakers  especially, 
while  they  took  all  patiently,”  describes  the  trial  of  two  of  them, 
Pen  and  Mead,  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

“ The  jury  not  finding  them  guilty,  as  the  Recorder  and  Mayor 
would  have  had  them,  they  were  kept  without  meat  or  drink  some 
three  days,  till  almost  starved,  but  would  not  alter  their  verdict ; so 
fined  and  imprisoned.  There  is  a book  out  which  relates  all  the 
passages,  which  were  very  pertinent,  of  the  prisoners,  but  prodigiously 
barbarous  by  the  Mayor  and  Recorder.  The  Recorder  among  the 
rest,  commended  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  saying  it  would  never  be 
well  till  we  had  something  like  it.” 

Even  in  Marvell’s  public  letters,  however,  we  get  some  hints  of 
the  corruption  and  extravagance  of  the  Court  and  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  double-dealing  which  led  to  dangers  abroad  and  aggravated 
misfortunes  at  home.  These  scandals,  public  and  private,  were  the 
subject  of  Marvell’s  bitterest  satires,  and  were  described  in  no 
measured  terms,  as  we  shall  see,  in  his  private  correspondence. 

The  earlier  Hull  letters  refer  largely  to  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  raised;  the  loyal 
Commons  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  King’s  demands 
were  insatiable,  for  his  affairs  were  always,  as  Marvell  puts  it, 
“urgent.”  We  read  in  a letter  of  1663  : — 

“ The  House  hath  taken  very  much  pains  in  His  Majesty’s 
revenue,  and  strives  to  improve  such  parts  of  it  as  seem  to  admit  of 
it.  . . . The  House  is  as  zealous  as  ever  for  His  Majesty,  but  is 
sensible  also  of  the  necessities  of  the  country.”  Again,  in  1 666  he 
writes  : — “ Our  House  hath  been  ever  since  my  last  intricated  still  in 
the  way  of  raising  this  money  for  the  King.  . . . Foreign  excise,  home 
excise,  a poll-bill,  subsidies  at  the  improved  value  at  sixpence  per 
pound,  privy  seals,  sealed  paper,  a subsequent  land-tax,  have  all 
been  more  or  less  disputed,  with  different  approbation,  but  where  we 
shall  pitch  I am  not  yet  wise  enough  to  tell  you ; for,  indeed,  as  the 
urgency  of  His  Majesty’s  affairs  exacts  the  money,  so  the  sense  of  the 
nation’s  extreme  necessity  makes  us  exceeding  tender  whereupon  to 
fasten  our  resolutions.  ...  I observe,  that  as  the  House  is  much  in 
earnest  to  furnish  His  Majesty’s  present  occasions,  so  they  are  very 
careful  to  prevent  the  perpetuating  of  any  impositions.” 

In  1663  Marvell  reports  that  complaints  were  being  made  of 
offices  of  trust  and  honours  being  bought  and  sold.  This  led  to  a 
Bill  being  passed  against  it,  and  about  the  same  time  a Bill  was 
brought  in  against  the  increase  of  debauchery  and  profaneness. 
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Later  on,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  was  menacing  our  coasts,  the 
national  danger  and  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  following  on  the 
Plague,  led  Marvell  to  moralise  in  this  serious  fashion: — “Indeed, 
as  sometimes  there  arise  new  diseases,  so  there  are  seasons  of 
more  particular  judgments ; and  such  as  that  of  fires  seem  of  late  to 
have  been  upon  this  nation ; but  God’s  providence  in  such  cases  is 
well  pleased  to  be  frustrated  by  human  industry,  but  much  more 
His  mercies  are  always  propitious  to  our  repentance.” 

The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Medway  in  1667  was 
followed  by  much  debate  and  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  “ miscarriages  of  the  late  war,”  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Chancellor,  Clarendon,  was  impeached  and  banished. 

Something  of  the  state  of  society  may  be  inferred  from  the  out- 
rage on  Sir  John  Coventry,  of  which  Marvell  writes.  Sir  John, 
having  made  a joke  in  Parliament  at  the  expense  of  the  King’s 
morals,  was  waylaid  by  some  of  the  royal  guards,  and  had  his  nose 
slit  open.  The  case  came  before  the  Commons,  and  led  to  an  Act 
being  passed  against  such  “assassination,”  as  Marvell  calls  it. 
About  the  same  time  he  relates  an  incident,  which  reminds  us  of 
Dogberry  and  Verges,  of  the  watch  being  attacked  by  “some  persons 
reported  to  be  of  great  quality,”  who  “ killed  a poor  beadle,  praying 
for  his  life  upon  his  knees,  with  many  wounds.” 

These  things  are  discussed  at  more  length  in  one  of  the  private 
letters,  where  Marvell  writes  : — 

“ The  Court  is  at  the  highest  pitch  of  want  and  luxury,  and  the 
people  full  of  discontent.  . . . Doubtless  you  have  heard  how  Mon- 
mouth, Albemarle,  Dunbane,  and  seven  or  eight  gentlemen,  fought 
with  the  watch,  and  killed  a poor  beadle.  They  have  all  got  their 
pardons,  for  Monmouth’s  sake  ; but  it  is  an  act  of  great  scandal. 
The  King  of  France  is  at  Dunkirk.  We  have  no  fleet  out,  though 
we  gave  the  Subsidy  Bill,  valued  at  ^800,000,  for  that  purpose.  I 
believe,  indeed,  he  will  attempt  nothing  on  us,  but  leave  us  to  die  a 
natural  death.  For,  indeed,  never  had  poor  nation  so  many  compli- 
cated, mortal,  incurable  diseases.”  In  a letter  to  a friend  in  Persia, 
dated  1671,  Marvell  decribes  in  detail  some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
Court : “ The  King,  having  upon  pretence  of  the  great  preparations 
of  his  neighbours,  demanded  ^300,000  for  his  navy  (though  in  con- 
clusion he  hath  not  set  out  any),  and  that  the  Parliament  should  pay 
his  debts,  which  the  Ministers  would  never  particularise  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  our  House  gave  several  Bills.  You  see  how  far  things 
were  stretched,  though  beyond  reason,  there  being  no  satisfaction 
how  these  debts  were  contracted,  and  all  men  foreseeing  that  what 
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was  given  would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I hear 
are  at  this  day  risen  to  four  millions,  but  diverted  as  formerly.  Never- 
theless, such  was  the  number  of  the  constant  courtiers  increased  by 
the  apostate  patriots,  who  were  bought  off,  for  that  turn,  some  at  six, 
others  ten,  one  at  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  money,  besides  what 
offices,  lands  and  reversions  to  others,  that  it  is  a mercy  they  gave 
not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England.”  The  writer  con- 
demns the  Parliament  hardly  less  than  the  King.  A year  before  he 
had  written  : “ The  Parliament  was  never  so  embarrassed  beyond 
recovery.  We  are  all  venal  cowards,  except  some  few,”  and  in  the 
letter  from  which  we  are  quoting,  he  says  : “The  House  of  Commons 
has  run  almost  to  the  end  of  their  line,  and  are  grown  extreme 
chargeable  to  the  King,  and  odious  to  the  people.” 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  power  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
and  the  immense  revenue  given  to  her — “ All  promotions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  pass  under  her  recognizance.”  “ We  truckle  to  France,” 
he  continues,  “ in  all  things,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  honour.” 

A few  years  later,  it  is  the  same  tale.  Charles  called  his  Parlia- 
ments only  when  he  wanted  money,  and  was  ready  to  scheme  in  any 
way,  however  unprincipled,  to  get  it.  So  Marvell  writes  to  one  of  his 
private  correspondents  in  1675  : 

“ It  seemed  necessary  for  the  King’s  affairs,  who  always,  but  now 
more,  wants  money,  the  Parliament  should  meet.  . . . And  the  King 
should  ask,  forsooth,  no  money,  but  only  mention  the  building  and 
refitting  of  ships.  And  thus  the  Parliament  meets,  and  the  King 
tells  them  ’tis  only  to  see  what  farther  is  wanted  for  religion  and 
property.”  But  the  House  was  not  so  complaisant  as  of  old,  for 
Marvell  goes  on  : “ The  Commons  were  very  difficultly  brought  to 
give  him  thanks  for  his  gracious  expressions,”  and  proceeded  to  poui 
in  Bills  of  all  sorts. 

In  addition  to  abuses  at  home,  the  progress  of  the  war  abroad 
and  the  growing  power  of  France  stirred  the  whole  country,  and  led 
the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the  King,  praying  him  to  enter 
into  alliances  “to  secure  his  kingdom,  and  quiet  the  fears  of  his 
people.”  Marvell  reporting  this  to  his  constituents,  ejaculates  : 
“ God  direct  all  counsels  to  the  true  remedy  of  the  urgent  condition 
of  this  poor  nation,  which  I hope  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of.” 

It  is  of  no  small  interest  to  trace  in  the  letters  the  tone  in  which 
Marvell  speaks  of  the  King  personally.  We  know  from  other  evidence 
that  Charles  did  not  regard  the  member  for  Hull  as  an  avowed 
enemy,  else  he  would  not  have  appointed  him  secretary  to  Lord 
Carlisle  on  the  Mission  to  Russia  in  1663.  There  is  also  an  oft- 
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repeated  story  of  the  King  courting  him  in  his  poverty  by  sending 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  Danby,  to  his  garret  with  a present  of  a ^1,000 
note,  and  trying  without  success  to  tempt  him  from  his  integrity  by 
promises  and  polite  attentions.  One  version  of  the  tale  says  that 
Marvell  had  been  entertained  by  the  King  the  night  before  the  offer, 
and  that  Charles  “ had  often  been  delighted  in  his  company.” 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  Marvell  had  no 
strong  personal  feeling  against  the  King  ; it  is  even  probable,  re- 
membering the  beautiful  lines  in  the  Horaiian  Ode  in  which  the 
poet  sympathetically  depicts  the  dignified  figure  of  Charles  I.  on  “ the 
tragic  scaffold,”  that  he  had  felt  the  personal  charm  which  the  Stuart 
princes  possessed,  and  that,  even  while  he  lashed  with  his  satire  the 
vices  and  follies  of  Charles  II.,  he  could  not  help  being  attracted  by 
his  personal  good-nature  and  fascinating  manners. 

Little  value  need  be  attached  to  the  conventional  expressions  of 
polite  loyalty  with  which  Marvell  speaks  of  the  King  in  his  letters  to 
Hull.  The  references  to  His  Majesty’s  graciousness,  goodness  and 
princely  wisdom  were  probably  in  many  cases  repetitions  of  parlia- 
mentary language,  and  these  are  much  less  frequent  as  years  go  on. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  writer  was  not  without  hope  at  the  first 
that  Charles  II.  might  learn  to  reign  wisely  over  the  people  who 
welcomed  him  back  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

The  hopes  were  destined  to  disappointment,  but  we  seem  to 
read  Marvell’s  mingled  feelings  regarding  the  King  in  the  satire 
entitled  “ Britannia  and  Raleigh,”  in  which,  after  Britannia  has  de- 
scribed in  caustic  terms  the  hopeless  corruption  of  “ the  lewd  Court,” 
Raleigh  pleads  : 

Once  more,  great  queen,  thy  darling  strive  to  save, 

Snatch  him  again  from  scandal  and  the  grave ; 

Present  to  his  thoughts  his  long-scorned  Parliament, 

The  basis  of  his  throne  and  government. 

In  his  deaf  ears  sound  his  dead  father’s  name  ; 

Perhaps  that  spell  may  his  erring  soul  reclaim. 

Who  knows  what  good  effects  from  thence  may  spring? 

’Tis  godlike  good  to  save  a falling  king. 

To  this  Britannia  sternly  replies  : 

Raleigh,  no  more  ! for  long  in  vain  I’ve  tried 
The  Stuart  from  the  tyrant  to  divide  ; 

If  this  imperial  juice  once  taint  his  blood, 

’Tis  by  no  potent  antidote  withstood. 

This  poem  was  probably  written  about  1670.  In  that  year 
Marvell  wrote  to  his  cousin  as  follows  : — 
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“ It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  King  was  never  since  his  coming 
in,  nay,  all  things  considered,  no  King  since  the  Conquest,  so 
absolutely  powerful  at  home  as  he  is  at  the  present ; nor  any  Parlia- 
ment, or  places  so  certainly  and  constantly  supplied  with  men  of  the 
same  temper.  In  such  a conjuncture,  dear  Will,  what  probability  is 
there  of  my  doing  anything  to  the  purpose  ? ” 

In  his  next  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  Marvell  describes 
the  King  attending  a debate  of  the  House  of  the  Lords  on  Lord 
Ross’s  Divorce  Bill,  which  the  gossips  thought  meant  that  he 
contemplated  divorcing  his  own  Queen.  The  letter  goes  on  : 

“ The  King  has  ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them, 
and  says  it  is  better  than  going  to  a play.  In  this  session  the  Lords 
sent  down  to  us  a proviso  for  the  King  that  would  have  restored  him 
to  all  civil  or  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  which  his  ancestors  had 
enjoyed  at  any  time  since  the  Conquest.  There  was  never  so 
compendious  a piece  of  absolute  universal  tyranny.  But  the 
Commons  made  them  ashamed  of  it.” 

One  of  Marvell’s  cleverest  piece  of  satire  is  the  mock  King’s 
Speech,  anonymously  published  before  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
1675,  which  Charles  is  made  to  plead  with  much  humour  for 
supplies  to  meet  the  many  and  varied  claims  of  his  private  exchequer. 
The  speech  begins  as  follows  : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I told  you  at  our  last  meeting  the 
winter  was  the  fittest  time  for  business,  and  truly  I thought  so  till 
my  Lord  Treasurer  assured  me  the  spring  was  the  best  season  for 
salads  and  subsidies.  I hope,  therefore,  that  April  will  not  prove 
so  unnatural  a month  as  not  to  afford  some  kind  showers  on  my 
parched  exchequer,  which  gapes  for  want  of  them.  Some  of  you, 
perhaps,  will  think  it  dangerous  to  make  me  too  rich,  but  I do 
not  fear  it,  for  I promise  you  faithfully  whatever  you  give  me  I 
will  always  want ; and  although  in  other  things  my  word  may  be 
thought  a slender  authority,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I 
will  never  break  it.” 

The  speaker  goes  on  ruefully  to  detail  his  expenses,  and  to 
declare  his  zeal  for  the  Church  and  his  people’s  interests,  and  ends 
with  this  announcement  : 

“ I must  now  acquaint  you  that  by  my  Lord  Treasurer’s  advice  I 
have  made  a considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  candles 
and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop  there,  but  will,  with  your 
help,  look  into  the  late  embezzlement  of  my  dripping-pans  and  kitchen 
stuff.  ...  I do  solemnly  promise  you  that  whatsoever  you 
give  me  shall  be  specially  managed  with  the  same  conduct,  trust 
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sincerity,  and  prudence  that  I have  ever  practised  since  my  happy 
restoration.” 

How  admirably  this  mock  speech  hit  off  Charles’s  own  style  is 
easily  seen  by  comparing  it  with  some  of  his  genuine  speeches,  and 
we  may  well  imagine  that  Marvell’s  witty  touches  and  polished 
shafts  of  irony  would  go  far  with  the  easy-natured,  jest-loving 
King  (who,  it  is  said,  interposed  on  his  behalf  in  his  controversy 
with  Bishop  Parker)  to  atone  for  a multitude  of  political  sins. 

We  may  gather  something  of  the  customs  of  the  contemporary 
House  of  Commons  from  casual  references  in  Marvell’s  correspond- 
ence. As  all  social  engagements  then  took  place  much  earlier  in 
the  day,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  unusual  for  the 
debates  not  to  end  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  Marvell 
excuses  himself  for  writing  a short  letter  on  the  ground  of  the 
House  having  sat  till  five  in  the  evening.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  House  sat  much  later,  and  one  case  is  mentioned  when,  after 
a dispute  with  the  Upper  House,  the  Commons  sat  without  inter- 
mission till  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  But  this  must  have  been 
quite  exceptional.  One  day  Marvell  writes  : “ This  day  had  been 
appointed  for  grievances,  but  it  being  grown  near  two  o’clock,  and 
the  day  being  indeed  extraordinary  cold,  to  which  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  House  windows  contributed,  it  was  put  off  till  next 
Tuesday.” 

The  attendance  of  members  seems  to  have  been  often  very  small, 
and  strong  means  had  to  be  employed  to  keep  up  the  numbers.  We 
read  of  absentees  being  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  fined  as 
much  as  ^40,  and  even  sent  to  the  Tower  in  default.  On  another 
occasion  a “ solemn  letter  ” was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up,  signed  by 
the  Speaker,  and  sent  to  each  place  represented  by  an  absentee 
member,  which,  the  wTriter  observes,  44  is  thought  a sufficient  punish- 
ment for  any  modest  man  ; nevertheless,  if  they  shall  not  come  up 
hereupon,  there  is  a further  severity  reserved.” 

Before  ending  these  notes  on  Marvell’s  correspondence,  we  may 
refer  to  one  letter  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  public 
events,  but  which  shows  the  wrriter  to  have  been  a firm  friend,  w ho 
could  sympathise  writh  the  private  sorrow’s  of  others,  and  express  his 
sympathy  writh  much  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  letter  is  one  of 
condolence  to  a father  on  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  while  it  shows 
much  of  the  Puritan  spirit  in  the  references  to  Scripture,  and  a certain 
sternness  of  tone,  it  is  also  full  of  true  and  poetic  feeling. 

44  I know  the  contagion  of  grief  and  infection  of  tears,  and 
especially  when  it  runs  in  a blood.  And  I myself  could  sooner 
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imitate  than  blame  those  innocent  relentings  of  nature,  so  that  they 
spring  from  tenderness  only  and  humanity,  not  from  an  implacable 
sorrow.  The  tears  of  a family  may  flow  together  like  those  little  drops 
that  compact  the  rainbow,  and  if  they  be  placed  with  the  same 
advantage  towards  Heaven  as  those  are  to  the  sun,  they,  too,  have 
their  splendour  ; and,  like  that  bow,  while  they  unbend  into  season- 
able showers,  yet  they  promise  that  there  shall  not  be  a second  flood. 
But  the  dissoluteness  of  grief,  the  prodigality  of  sorrow,  is  neither  to 
be  indulged  in  a man’s  self  nor  complied  with  in  others.  . . . On  a 
private  loss,  and  sweetened  with  so  many  circumstances  as  yours,  to 
be  impatient,  to  be  uncomfortable,  would  be  to  dispute  with  God. 
Though  an  only  son  be  inestimable,  yet  it  is  like  Jonah’s  sin  to  be 
angry  at  God  for  the  withering  of  his  shadow.  ...  I could  say  over 
upon  this  beaten  occasion  most  of  those  lessons  of  morality  and 
religion  which  have  been  so  often  repeated  and  are  as  soon  for- 
gotten. We  abound  with  precept,  but  we  want  examples.  . . . ’Tis 
true,  it  is  a hard  task  to  learn  and  teach  at  the  same  time.  And 
where  yourselves  are  the  experiment,  it  is  as  if  a man  should  dissect 
his  own  body  and  read  the  anatomy  lecture.  But  I will  not  heighten 
the  difficulty  while  I advise  the  attempt.  . . . All  that  I have  been 
able  to  do  hath  been  to  wrrite  this  sorry  elegy  of  your  son,  which,  if 
it  be  as  good  as  I could  wish,  it  is  as  yet  no  indecent  employment.” 


TRAVERS  BUXTON. 
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The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 


There  is  no  armour  against  fate  : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 


HUS  says  the  old  song,  and  emperor  and  beggar,  warrior  and 


JL  poet,  all  men,  be  they  great  or  lowly,  have  to  vanish  sooner 
or  later  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  only  a few  years’  lease, 
and,  when  our  time  has  expired,  we  must  quit.  Even  genius  is  not 
exempt  from  this,  and  any  glory  it  may  sow  must  generally  be  reaped 
after  death. 

But  this  is  not  now  the  point  to  be  considered.  We  would 
rather  put  a question — one  of  a not  uninteresting  nature  : — “ Whether 
genius  is  long-lived  ? ” 

At  first  hearing,  one  says  “ no,”  and  this  emphatically;  for  has 
it  not  been  a well-known  truth,  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  civilisa- 
tion, that  brain-power  is  incompatible  with  health?  Was  not  Achilles 
offered  the  choice  either  of  undying  glory,  coupled  with  an  early  death, 
or  of  long  life  and  inglorious  ease  ? Tie  could  not  have  both.  One 
cannot  possess  the  crown  of  laurels  as  well  as  the  crown  of  snowy 
locks. 

If  we  wish  to  become  octogenarians,  we  must  lay  aside  all 
ambition.  We  must  rise  with  the  sun  and  lie  down  with  the  sun. 
We  must  be  careful,  very  careful,  in  our  diet ; must  give  our  bodies 
so  much  exercise  and  so  much  recreation.  We  must  be  frugal  in  all 
our  desires.  But,  above  all  other  things,  we  must  keep  our  minds  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

So  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  ; though  we  now  beg  leave  to 
contradict  the  whole  theory,  for  it  is  erroneous.  In  order  to  prove 
which,  let  us  turn  from  empty  words  to  solid  facts. 

The  subject  may  best  be  considered  by  stating  the  ages  of  a few 
of  the  most  distinguished  men,  representing  all  types  of  genius,  who 
have  enriched  the  world  during  the  last  three  thousand  years  with 
their  power  and  excellence  of  mind. 
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And  let  us  first  take  the  “ man  of  blood.5’  The  following  are 
amongst  the  greatest  names  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  war  and  con- 
quest— for  manslaughter  also  fosters  genius  : — 


Name 

Age  at 
death 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Xenophon  

...  86 

Charlemagne 

...  71 

Dumouriez... 

...  84 

Timur  

...  68 

Wellington 

...  83 

Themistocles 

...  65 

Soult  

...  82 

Conde  

...  65 

Bernadotte 

...  80 

Dionysius  the  Elder 

...  63 

Muza  Ibn  Noseyr ... 

...  77 

Hannibal 

...  63 

Blucher 

...  76 

Turenne  

...  62 

Frederick  the  Great 

...  74 

Sulla  

...  60 

Agathocles... 

...  72 

Massena  ... 

...  5& 

Genghis-Khan 

...  72 

Pyrrhus  

...  54 

Tilly  

...  72 

Napoleon 

...  51 

Marlborough 

...  72 

Alexander  the  Great 

...  32 

Marius  

...  71 

These  have  been  chosen  with  strict  impartiality,  and  the  figures 

may  be  taken  as 

representative 

of  the  whole  class 

of 

renowned 

warriors,  ancient  and  modern.  It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  60 

per  cent,  of  the  above  reached  the  Biblical  standard  of 

“ three  score 

years  and  ten.” 

Statecraft  is  half-sister  to  War,  and  she  is  entitled  to  enrol  under 

her  banner  many 

of  the 

names  already  mentioned,  which  properly 

belong,  however,  to  the  foregoing  list.  Classification  is 

: always  diffi- 

cult.  The  following  are 

well  known  in  history  : — 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Benjamin  Franklin 

...  84 

Cicero  

...  63 

Talleyrand 

...  84 

William  the  Conqueror 

...  60 

Paoli 

...  80 

Louis  the  Eleventh 

...  60 

Palmerston 

...  80 

Cromwell 

...  59 

Lord  Burleigh 

...  77 

Macchiavelli 

...  58 

Augustus  Caesar  ... 

...  76 

Richelieu  ... 

...  57 

Cosmo  dei  Medici ... 

•••  75 

Fox 

...  57 

Disraeli 

...  75 

Julius  Csesar 

- 55 

Chatham  ... 

...  69 

Alfred  the  Great  ... 

...  52 

Edward  the  First  ... 

...  68 

Pitt 

...  46 

Walpole  

...  68 

Mirabeau 

...  42 

Washington 

...  67 

To  these  must  be  added  the  two  most  celebrated 

of 

all  living 

statesmen,  Gladstone  and  Bismarck,  both  well  over  their  eightieth 
year. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  Science  and  Philosophy  : — 


Name 

Age  at  | 
death 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Humboldt  ... 



...  89 

Linnaeus 

...  70 

Carlyle 

... 

...  85 

Leibnitz  ... 

...  70 

Newton 

... 

...  84 

Huxley 

...  70 

Sir  William  Herschel 

...  84 

Socrates  

...  68 

Plato 

... 

...  82 

Arago 

...  67 

Buffon 

... 

...  80 

Aristotle 

...  62 

Kant 

... 

...  79 

Cuvier  

...  62 

Galileo 

... 

...  78 

Hegel  

...  61 

Locke 

... 

...  72 

Tycho  Brahe 

...  55 

Epicurus  ... 

... 

...  71 

Descartes 

...  53 

Copernicus... 



...  7o 

Spinoza 

...  44 

Note  that,  of  all  these  men,  whose  brains  were  worked  to  their 
very  fullest,  no  less  than  63  per  cent,  managed  to  complete  their 
seventy  years. 

In  the  next  division  let  us  include,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
literary  men  of  all  classes — historians,  essayists,  novelists,  poets, 
dramatists,  and  others  : — 


Name 

Age  at 
death 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Sophocles  ... 

... 

...  90 

Cervantes  ... 

...  68 

Izaak  Walton 

... 

...  90 

Dryden 

...  68 

Voltaire 

...  84 

Milton 

...  65 

Goethe 

...  83 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

...  61 

Victor  Hugo 

...  83 

Bunyan 

...  60 

Hallam 

...  8l 

Racine 

...  59 

Livy 

... 

...  80 

Macaulay  ... 

...  59 

Corneille  ... 

...  78 

Horace 

...  57 

Herodotus... 

... 

...  7 6 

Dickens 

...  57 

Samuel  Johnson 

... 

...  75 

Dante 

...  56 

Euripides  ... 

... 

...  74 

Pope 

...  56 

Froissart  ... 

... 

...  73 

Gibbon 

...  56 

Chaucer 

... 

...  72 

Shakespeare 

...  52 

Thucydides 

... 

...  70 

Virgil 

...  5i 

Petrarch  ... 

...  70 

Moliere 

...  5J 

Defoe 

...  70 

Schiller 

...  45 

Rabelais  ... 

...  70 

Burns 

...  37 

Wordsworth 

...  77 

Byron 

...  36 

^Eschylus  ... 

... 

...  69 

1 Shelley 

...  30 

There  is  no  comment  to  make  here.  Some  few,  we  see,  died 
early — Chatterton,  the  boy-poet,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  when 
only  seventeen  years  old — a good  many  died  late,  and  about  the 
same  number  died  in  maturity. 
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Music  next  claims  our  attention  : — • 


Name 

Age  at 
death 

Name 

Haydn 

... 

...  77 

Schumann  ... 

Handel  ... 

... 

...  75 

Weber 

Spohr 

... 

...  75 

Chopin 

Palestrina  ... 

...  70 

Mendelssohn 

Bach 

... 

...  65 

Mozart 

Beethoven ... 

... 

... 

...  56 

Schubert  ... 

583 


Age  at 
death 
41 

39 

39 

38 

35 

25 


This  does  not  bear  out  our  theory  : it  would  rather  seem  to 
prove  that  music  is  really  the  gift  of  the  gods,  for  “those  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.” 

In  the  Fine  Arts  we  find  : — 


Name 

Age  at 
death 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Titian  

99 

Rembrandt 

63 

Michael  Angelo  ... 

89 

Velasquez  ... 

6l 

Turner  

76 

Holbein 

57 

Reynolds  ... 

68’ 

Vandyck  ... 

42 

Hogarth  

67 

Correggio  ... 

40 

Rubens 

63 

Raphael 

37 

One  of  these  at 

least  grew  to  a hoary  old  age,  and  he  not  the 

least  distinguished  among  them. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  Art  to  Religion,  but  let  us 

take  a peep  at  the 

gallant  little  band  of  Reformers 

- 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

Wesley 

87 

Knox 

67 

Swedenborg 

84 

Mahomet  ... 

62 

Brigham  Young  ... 

76 

Luther 

62 

Confucius 

7 1 

Calvin 

54 

Erasmus  

68 

Savonarola. . . 

46 

The  following  are  among  those  who  have  left  behind  them 
something  more  than  a mere  name  by  which  to  be  remembered,  for 
it  is  owing  to  them  that  we  enjoy  many  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts 
— nay,  necessities — of  life.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  grateful  to  the  enlight- 
ened body  of  inventors,  discoverers,  and  their  kin  : — 


Name 

Age  at 
death 

Name 

Age  at 
death 

William  Harvey  ... 

... 

...  79 

George  Stephenson 

67 

Reaumur  ... 

...  74 

Arkwright 

...  60 

Jenner  

... 

...  74 

Robert  Fulton  

5° 

Here,  as  before,  no  comment  is  needed. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  pretend  that  the  foregoing  catalogues 
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of  names  are  exhaustive,  but  they  are  representative,  and  so  will 
answer  our  purpose. 

Summarising,  we  shall  now  get  at  the  following  analysis  : — 

At  an  age  of  above  80,  17  per  cent.  died. 

,,  ,,  70  to  80,  28  ,,  ,, 

„ „ 60  to  70,  25  „ „ 

»>  j > 5°  to  60,  17  ,,  ,, 

„ ,,  under  50,  13  „ ,, 

So  that  almost  one-half  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the  world  has  yet 
seen  have  attained  and  passed  the  great  age  of  70  years  ! 

Most  of  the  best  work  of  these  men,  however,  has  been  done  at 
a comparatively  youthful  age. 

Hannibal  won  his  most  decisive  victory  when  he  was  31  years 
old  ; Henry  V.  fought  the  battle  of  Agincourt  at  27  ; Edward  III. 
that  of  Cressy  at  33  ; Napoleon  that  of  Austerlitz  at  36. 

Gibbon’s  “ Decline  and  Fall  ” made  its  appearance  when  he  was 
39  ; Kingsley’s  “ Westward  Ho  ! ” when  36  ; Carlyle’s  “ French 
Revolution  ” when  42  ; Johnson  commenced  his  “ Dictionary  ” 
when  38.  On  the  other  hand,  “ Paradise  Lost  ” was  not  given  to 
the  world  until  Milton  was  59  ; and  Cervantes  was  only  one  year 
younger  when  “ Don  Quixote  ” was  published. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  lived  to  see  his  ninetieth  birthday,  but  he 
was  less  than  half  that  age  when  he  started  building  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  ; George  Stephenson  invented  the  locomotive  when  he 
was  38  ; Plarvey  discovered  that  blood  circulated  when  38  ; Jenner 
put  forward  his  theory  of  vaccination  when  47. 

What,  then,  are  the  laws  that  control  the  age  of  genius  ? Why 
should  a Keats  die  at  24  and  a Chaucer  at  72?  Why  should 
philosophers  and  men  who  look  deeply  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
who  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  wear  out  their  vital  energy  more 
quickly  than  other  men — why  should  these  be  longer-lived  than 
musicians  ? 

To  this  latter  question  there  is  an  answer.  It  is  not  until  after 
long  years  of  technical  training  and  brain-working  that  such  men  as 
Leibnitz  and  Descartes  blossom  out  into  all  their  glory  of  genius ; 
and  there  are  doubtless  many  great  thinkers  even  now  in  our  midst 
who  may  some  day  astonish  the  world  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
teachings — but  they  may  first  die.  With  music  it  is  different 
Beethoven,  while  yet  in  his  early  infancy,  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  his  natural  abilities  ; when  he  was  a mere  youngster  he  composed 
works  which,  to  this  day,  will  stand  on  their  own  merits.  It  is  the 
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same  with  every  great  musician.  Granted  that  he  live  to  reach  early 
manhood,  his  fame  is  secured.  And,  at  the  time  when  all  Europe 
is  ringing  with  his  praises,  his  science-loving  brother  is  toiling  in 
obscurity,  not  to  step  forth  into  the  light  of  popularity  for  maybe 
another  quarter  of  a century,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  for  in  the  mean- 
time, as  we  have  said,  he  may  die. 

It  is  true  that  the  very  greatest  masters  of  all  do  not  usually  live 
out  their  normal  length  of  days  : Napoleon,  Cromwell,  Shakespeare, 
Beethoven — none  of  these  passed  into  old  age.  But  it  is  hard  to 
define  the  term  “genius.”  If  we  are  to  limit  it  to  some  score  of 
men,  we  must  then,  perhaps,  consider  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
length  of  life.  If  we  give  the  word  larger  meaning,  and  honour 
with  it  the  thousand  lesser  lights  who  illumine  the  page  of  history, 
why,  then,  it  would  seem  to  be  a healthy  thing  to  be  a genius. 

DAVID  LINDSAY. 
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E had  graduated  in  the  University  of  The  Streets  : his 


JL  JL  “testamur”  (from  no  less  strict  examiners  than  Hunger, 
Cold,  and  Houselessness)  was  written  in  the  lines  of  his  countenance, 
and  endorsed  by  all  who  looked  on  its  irresistible  roguery.  His 
gown  was  a suit  of  the  most  complete  and  venerable  tatters,  which 
he  flaunted  with  a pride  that  a doctor’s  robes  would  scarce  justify. 

In  all  elegant  accomplishments  he  was  more  than  sufficient : he 
could  cut  a caper,  turn  a “ cart-wheel,”  whistle  a ballad,  or  dance  a 
break-down,  with  the  oldest  and  best-qualified  practitioner.  But 
where  he  stood  supreme,  alike  for  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  was 
in  the  humanities . The  others  were  mere  ornamental  adjuncts,  their 
acquisition  and  their  exercise  but  a work  of  supererogation.  These 
were  the  condition  and  the  end  of  his  very  existence  : to  put  into 
successful  execution  their  lessons  was  at  once  his  necessity  and  his 
delight. 

He  was  approved  a rare  genius  in  physiognomy,  and  could  adapt 
himself  to  what  he  read  in  a face  with  radiant  facility.  If  he  ever 
erred,  ’twas  never  detected ; his  wit  would  acknowledge  no  defeat, 
and  if  in  truth  he  had  at  any  time  looked  to  move  compassion  and 
met  with  repulse,  his  raillery  came  so  spontaneously,  with  so  triumphant 
an  issue,  he  ended  by  convincing  even  himself  that  his  advances  had 
been  solely  made  to  draw  out  a dissimulated  curmudgeon  for  the 
amusement  of  bystanders. 

He  relied  for  his  effects  neither  on  a doleful  aspect  and  piteous 
tones,  nor  yet  on  repartee,  and  look  and  gestures  of  humour,  for  he 
was  catholic  in  his  aspirations,  and  scorned  to  limit  himself  to  a half- 
public of  long  faces  or  roysterers.  He  would  become  all  things  to 
all  men.  Were  you  disposed  to  entertain  a sentiment  of  melancholy, 
he  would  prefer  such  a moving  petition,  with  such  apposite  pleas 
and  instances,  as  must  infallibly  lay  contribution  on  your  revenues 
and  your  tears.  Were  you,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  boisterously 
inclined,  elated,  it  might  be,  with  some  lucky  stroke,  or  pampered 
into  self-approbation  with  savoury  meats  and  wines,  he  would,  with 
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some  mirth-provoking  quip,  so  undeniably  challenge  to  a combat  of 
wit,  and  there  would  so  magnanimously  vanquish  you,  that  you  left 
him  in  the  sunniest  of  tempers,  believing  for  the  moment  that  you 
were  his  bedesman,  not  he  yours.  But  were  you  quite  absorbed  in 
some  business,  perhaps  at  the  very  mid-point  of  a headlong  course  to 
catch  a train,  which  was  only  punctual  when  you  were  late,  then  was 
this  most  politic  of  all  opportunists  far  too  wise  to  attempt  to  detain 
you,  but,  instead,  he  would  pursue  with  some  conceit  so  curt, 
pregnant  and  whimsical,  that  you  could  not  withhold  from  flinging 
him,  with  the  same  motion,  a tester  and  a smile,  nor — when  you  had 
gained  the  desired  haven  of  a comfortable  and  solitary  carriage,  while 
you  sank  luxuriously  into  the  cushions  and  wiped  from  your  brow 
the  traces  of  your  recent  travail — from  dissolving  into  laughter  at  the 
recollection. 

Yet  he  was  not  limited  in  his  apprehension  to  such  broad  dis- 
tinctions as  these.  Those  nice  differences  which  are  induced,  not  so 
much  by  the  impress  of  avocation,  or  temperament,  or  of  the  immediate 
occasion,  as  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  private 
as  no  stranger  could  possibly  guess  at— those  he  was  somehow 
apprised  of  by  an  almost  morbid  sensitiveness  of  instinct.  A very 
worthy  clergyman,  by  no  means  prone  to  delicate  observation  or  any 
degree  of  fantasy  in  his  thinking,  has  told  me  that,  on  at  least  two 
occasions,  he  was  more  than  startled  by  finding  a tone  in  the  lad’s 
greeting  which  sympathised  with  his  own  (unaccustomed)  mood, 
although  he  himself,  before  remarking  it,  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  unusual  tenor  of  his  own  thoughts.  Only  an  ardent  philanthropist, 
the  promoter  or  distinguished  support  of  half  a dozen  charitable 
organisations,  would  find  a scandal  in  this  prince  of  mumpers.  It 
never  occurred,  I believe,  to  those  on  whom  he  levied  an  irregular, 
but  cheerfully  yielded,  tribute  that  he  might  be  branded  with  the 
odious  name  of  mendicant.  Not  the  representative  of  Bumbledom 
the  most  punctilious,  the  most  puffed  with  self-importance,  had 
ventured,  that  ever  I could  learn,  to  reprehend  his  manner  of  life, 
to  commend  to  him — fond  and  trivial  commonplace — an  honest 
livelihood  and  the  duty  of  diurnal  labour.  Labour,  forsooth  ! He 
was  an  exponent  of  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  no  novice,  nor  journey- 
man, nor  bungler,  but  a master  confessed.  Still  less  did  any  taint 
of  imposture  attach  to  his  representations.  One  thought  as  little  of 
asking  whether  the  piteous  tale  (if  he  proffered  a piteous  tale,  but  he 
loved  rather  to  appeal  to  more  cheerful  emotions)  had  any  foundation 
in  reality  as  of  identifying  the  actor’s  life  off  the  boards  with  the 
characters  which  he  is  wont  to  assume.  You  were  grateful  to  him 
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for  calling  your  emotions  into  play  ; you  felt  that  charitable  feelings 
could  not  here  be  dissociated  from  actions  of  charity  ; it  was  only 
right  that  he  should  be  the  object  of  both.  This  eminence  was  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  his  education  might  seem  to  be  deficient 
at  a most  vital  point.  (I  say  hvn , as  the  Pythagoreans  spoke  of 
their  Master  : it  is  significant,  I think,  that  I never  could  learn  his 
name.)  The  street-arab  of  London,  th e gamin  of  Paris,  would  scoff 
at  such  a training  as  was  his.  It  was,  actually,  though  not  in  effect, 
provincial : he  was  (it  would  seem)  born,  certainly  all  his  childhood 
had  been  spent,  in  a cathedral  town  of  no  very  great  size.  But  he 
trod  its  streets  as  a great  actor  would  tread  the  stage  of  a small 
country  theatre.  The  audience,  great  or  small,  appreciative  or 
stolid,  was  nothing  to  him.  He  acted  to  himself. 

In  these  unpopulous  cities  (nerve-centres  which,  for  lack  of  blood 
to  circulate  through  them,  are  falling  into  paralytic  torpor),  a certain 
sharp  contrast  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  is  never  wholly 
absent.  The  most  fetid  rookery  in  them  has  glimpses  of  a distant 
semi-cirque  of  hills,  where  the  heath — the  purple  heath — is  fragrant 
and  freshened  by  wholesome  airs,  and  the  gorse  blazes  with  gold  for 
half  a year,  and  the  bracken  uncrumples  its  tender,  green  fronds,  or 
burns  with  a deep,  autumnal  glow.  The  busiest,  the  closest-trod 
avenue  of  traffic  is  strewn  with  leaves  that  flutter  down  from, 
perhaps,  the  last  survivor  of  the  forest  primeval.  No  slave  of 
Mammon  is  so  hard-driven,  so  pent  in  his  gloomy  prison-house,  but 
that  he  can  (I  had  almost  written,  must)  sometime  discover  what  life 
is  in  the  open  fields,  under  a clean,  unsullied  heaven. 

Such  a life  the  young  Irus  (but  Irus,  though  an  epical,  was  a 
graceless,  unlikely  character  ; Autolycus  rather,  or  Hermes  himself, 
pattern  and  patron  of  all  precocious  mumpers  and  vagabonds) —with 
such  a life  he  was  by  no  means  unacquainted.  Sometimes,  drover- 
wise,  he  would  follow  the  trailing-footed  kine  for  miles  along  the 
winding  roads,  between  hedges  that  drooped  with  musk-roses  and 
honeysuckle,  and  tasted  the  hospitality,  the  ale  and  the  sweet  bread, 
baked  over  a fire  of  wood,  of  many  a jovial  farmer  (requiting  it, 
doubtless,  a hundredfold  with  all  such  quips  and  sallies  as  their  slow, 
rustic  intelligences  might  apprehend)  ; and  slept  luxuriously — as  one 
in  no  wise  enamoured  of  silk  hangings  or  pillows  of  eider-down — 
through  the  short  summer  night  in  a hay-tallet.  Or  he  made  one  in 
an  expedition  up  the  river  to  set  night-lines,  in  coracles  or  low,  dark 
punts,  skirting  cautiously  the  reed-grown  banks,  or  the  willow-beds 
in  mid-stream,  for  fear  of  the  water-baliffs.  Or  he  joined  himself — 
and  this  he  may  well  have  often  done— to  some  band  of  gipsies, 
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begging,  tinkering,  fortune-telling,  and  occasionally,  it  may  be, 
filching  (but  kindly  and  without  malice)  through  a score  of  villages  ; 
camping  in  waste  places  by  night,  making  a ring  of  red  fires  about 
which  the  shadows  lurched  and  staggered,  inciting  the  west  wind  to 
play  hide-and-seek  with  the  stars  and  moon  through  the  white- 
clouded  sky,  with  snatches  of  song  flung  defiantly  out  into  the  dark 
from  the  little  round-shouldered  tents. 

He  entered  with  zest  into  these  ways  of  life  for  a while,  just  as 
the  actor,  to  whom  I have  already  likened  him,  relishes  the  ncvelty 
of  a green  plot  for  a stage  and  hawthorn  brake  for  tiring  house. 
But  he  came  back  always  with  a more  assured  confidence  of  his  own 
vocation  to  the  places  where  men  are  most  jostled  and  crowded 
together.  The  gas  and  the  asphalte,  a hurdy-gurdy  or  a water-cart, 
these  were  more  to  him  than  stars  and  the  earth’s  soft  lap  ; he  loved 
with  a passion  that  was  exclusively  unreasoning,  yet  not  unreasonable 
— for  it  seemed  to  fulfil  the  law  of  his  being— the  shrill  cries  and  the 
deep  murmur,  the  sights  and  smells  and  bustle  of  the  street.  The 
dripping  pavement,  reflecting  the  lights  that  flared  from  every  shop- 
front, the  smell  of  the  river  underneath  the  dark  arches,  the  burst  of 
wind  round  a corner  driving  the  fog  full  in  one’s  face,  the  steady 
tramp,  tramp,  of  the  double  stream  of  workpeople  promenading  after 
dark  ; these  things  seemed  to  possess  his  soul,  to  satisfy  some  un- 
explained, otherwise  insatiate,  longing  in  it. 

The  close  atmosphere  of  a cheap  lodging-house,  its  warmth  of  so 
many  lusty  bodies,  was  comfortable  to  his  senses,  and  he  delighted 
to  take  his  part  in  the  conversation  which  grew  fast  and  eager  in 
little  circles  crouched  close  together  in  the  dark,  or  the  doubtful 
illumination  of  a guttering  candle.  Their  talk  was  coarse,  obscene* 
blasphemous  often  in  its  expression,  scarcely  in  intention  ; but  I do 
not  think  it  was  actually  depraved ; certainly,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  company,  it  never  lacked  the  redeeming  qualities  of  wit  and 
good-nature. 

In  the  tap-room  of  how  many  a tavern,  full  of  drunken  good- 
fellowship,  of  the  mingled  odours  of  tobacco,  of  spilt  beerand  saw-dust, 
he  hushed,  with  his  clear  and  plaintive  pipe,  the  hoarse  conviviality 
into  attention,  and  mingled  a touch  of  not  unworthy  sentiment  with 
their  rough  merriment. 

I do  not  think  that  he  had  any  shade  of  local  patriotism,  that  he 
would  have  preferred  before  any  others  the  streets  of  the  town  where, 
if  not  native,  he  had  at  least  been  so  long  endenizened.  He  pro- 
bably had  no  appreciation  nor  even  consciousness  of  its  peculiar 
features.  The  hush  of  green  churchyards,  holding  quite  aloof 
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(though  so  near)  from  all  the  jangle  and  unrest  and  din  ; the  cool 
courtyards,  into  which  one  stepped  immediately,  under  a single  arch, 
from  the  blinding  glare  and  dust  of  the  causeway — to  find,  at  least, 
some  moss-grown  sundial,  some  sixteenth  century  fountain  of  quaint 
design,  or  other  relic  of  antiquity — the  mediaeval  streets  that  mounted 
upwards  in  such  steep  ascents,  the  old  gables  and  twisted  chimneys, 
the  houses  rising  so  abruptly,  tier  after  tier,  from  the  river,  and  that 
river  itself  which  all  but  encircles  the  town  with  its  silvery  loops  and 
indented  glides. 

For  these  things  he  was  utterly  blind  and  careless.  Yet  the  fame 
of  his  own  town  he  would  strenuously  maintain,  and  had  cheered  for 
it,  and,  on  occasion,  fought  for  it  to  the  utmost  at  many  a cup-tie 
and  league-match.  But  that,  of  course,  was  incidental  to  his  part. 

I had  almost  passed  over  in  silence  one  of  his  chief  distinctions. 
I mean  that  the  fair  sex  distinguished  him  with  an  especial  regard. 
Of  the  passions  which  he  had  kindled — often  quite  unwittingly— in 
the  bosoms  of  servant-maids  and  orange-girls,  of  country  damsels 
who  trudged  in  weekly  to  set  up  their  stalls  in  the  market-place,  and 
others  not  too  far  removed  from  his  sphere  I hesitate  to  speak.  But, 
in  truth,  I believe  he  had  a certain  charm  for  the  whole  sex.  And 
contemporary  legend  confidently  affirms  that  on  a certain  gala-day — 
the  precise  circumstances  have  escaped  me — a great  lady,  to  whose 
notice  some  chance  presented  him,  stooped  to  kiss  the  beggar-lad 
before  hundreds  of  admiring  eyes. 

We  often  used  to  speculate  what  the  future  could  bring  to  him. 
Fortune  seemed  to  owe  him  some  turn  more  than  a little  out  of  the 
ordinary.  And  an  event  which  was  not  of  every  day  did  in  fact  befall 
him.  An  American  millionaire,  wifeless,  childless,  and  somewhat 
belated  in  his  success,  chanced,  by  a very  unlikely  series  of  accidents 
to  find  himself  in  the  home  of  our  admired  hero,  and — so  it  fell  out 
— was  accosted  by  him  in  the  streets,  was  struck  by  his  address, 
inquired  of  his  past  and  present  way  of  life,  and  taking  him  into  his 
household  to  satisfy  a curiosity,  at  last,  in  the  merest  freak  it  may 
be,  proposed  to  make  him  the  heir  of  his  millions.  The  news 
fluttered  for  a moment  patrician  dovecotes,  where  hopes  had  been 
building  on  the  susceptibility  of  a strange  and  (to  state  the  unvarnished 
truth)  a somewhat  uncouth  Midas. 

For  a time  we  heard  no  more  we  knew  that  he  who  had  played 
his  part  so  far  with  such  vividness  and  piquancy  was  not  likely  to 
fade  of  a sudden  into  a colourless  worldling.  Soon  a reverse  of  the 
wheel  alarmed  us.  He  had  tired  of  the  new  life,  flung  off  the 
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adscititious  peacock-plumes,  and  plunged  once  more,  it  was  supposed, 
into  the  clashing  vortices  of  the  streets. 

A nature  so  pliable,  so  cheerfully  disposed  to  turn  with  all  tides 
and  take  advantage  of  every  wind,  could  not,  we  feel  sure,  have  been 
baffled  by  the  sheer  strangeness  and  unaccustomed  aspect  of  the 
great  world.  The  great  world  ! the  very  thought  and  shadow  of  it 
must  have  made  his  heart  beat  high  with  anticipation.  But  he  was 
really  introduced,  under  colour  of  enlargement,  into  a narrow,  strictly 
confining  ward.  That  for  which  foolish  monopolists  arrogate  the 
name  of  “ great  ” is  really  a world  made  infinitely  little  by  the 
cribbing,  cramping  violence  of  conventions  and  disabilities. 

And  the  would-be  patron,  one  could  believe,  was  a thorn  in 
the  flesh.  Purse-proud,  ignorant,  vulgar — how  could  he  fail  to  be 
all  that  ? — and  having  fought  his  own  way  up  from  the  most  extreme 
poverty  to  the  possession  of  boundless  wealth,  he  looked  for  the  same 
shallow,  unlovely  faculties  in  his  successor  as  had  served  himself 
so  well.  He  was  quite  blinded  to  the  vast  gulf  that  gaped 
between  his  own  level  and  that  of  the  so-gifted  child  of  Nature.  As 
it  gradually  dawned  upon  him  that  there  was  a difference  between 
what  he  had  been  and  this  boy,  he  never  hesitated  to  impute  it  to 
the  other's  disadvantage.  His  dissatisfaction  grew  with  knowledge. 

So  I explained  the  situation  to  myself.  But  what,  I was  always 
fain  to  ask,  had  become  of  him  ? Certainly  his  old  haunts  have 
never  seen  him  again.  But  whenever  a rare  visit  may  happen  to 
bring  me  into  a great  crowd,  I look  into  the  faces  of  all  kinds  of 
men — for  who  knows  what  he  may  be  now  ? — and  look  and  look  and 
wonder.  But  that  is  all. 

j.  A.  NICKLIN. 
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CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE. 


Sans  le  gout  le  genie  n’est  qu’une  sublime  folie.— Chateaubriand. 


BRIEF  as  was  the  literary  career  of  the  author  of  “ Les  Fleurs 
du  Mai,”  he  had  time  to  write  his  name  on  the  record  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  whilst  among  so  many  notable  signatures 
some  are  fading  away,  and  some  have  already  become  almost 
illegible,  his  own  endures,  and  time  does  not  erase  it ; but  to  define 
his  place  in  that  assemblage  of  immortal  men  is  curiously  difficult. 
In  all  the  conflict  of  opinion  regarding  him  his  genius  was  never 
disputed,  or  his  influence,  which  was  great — and  even  in  our  own 
prosaic  day  is  only  too  considerable.  Writers  whose  example  was 
better  worth  following,  who  were  more  illustrious,  more  gifted,  and 
above  all  more  wholesome,  never  had  so  much,  but  it  was  not  a 
commendable  influence. 

When  a year  or  two  ago  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a statue  to 
Baudelaire,  his  pretensions  again  became  a matter  of  controversy  : a 
great  deal  was  again  said  of  his  force,  his  originality,  his  disdain  of 
opinion,  and  a great  deal  of  the  bad  use  he  had  made  of  it  all. 

Journalists  on  the  one  hand,  waving  the  cap  of  liberty,  critics  on 
the  other,  jealous  for  the  sanctity  of  art,  renewed  the  old  contention, 
and  the  matter  was  only  settled  (so  says  the  cynic)  “ when  Monsieur 
Brunetiere  descended  from  his  rock  on  the  slope  of  Olympus  and 
rent  the  body  of  the  half  sainted  Baudelaire.”  It  was  not  altogether 
denied  even  by  his  admirers  and  his  copyists  that  the  poet  permitted 
himself  to  become  at  times  the  victim  of  grotesque  illusions  and 
attempted  to  make  fine  verses  out  of  ignoble  subjects.  The  final 
verdict  will  probably  be  this  ; but  in  fairness  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  lived  on  the  confines  of  Romanticism,  in  a time  of  pure  ex- 
travagance, where  every  flight  of  fancy  was  overstrained,  where 
nothing  could  be  too  highly  coloured,  where  exuberance,  prodigality, 
profusion  were  not  only  tolerated  but  insisted  upon  as  the  signs  of  a 
new  day. 

Th^ophile  Gautier  in  the  beginning  had  said  of  him,  “ I fancy  it 
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will  fare  with  Baudelaire  as  with  Petrus  Borel  : in  our  young  days, 
when  the  romantic  school  was  in  full  flame  and  I wore  my  crimson 
satin  doublet,  it  was  predicted  that  when  Petrus  published  Hugo 
would  disappear.  Well,  Petrus  has  published  and  Hugo  has  not 
disappeared.  To-day  we  are  threatened  with  Baudelaire,  and  are 
told  that  when  he  prints  his  poetry  Lamartine  and  De  Musset  will 
vanish  in  smoke.  I don’t  believe  it  ! ” However,  when  settled 
down  to  serious  criticism,  Theophile  had  nothing  but  good  to  say — 
the  gentle  Theophile,  critique  par  excellence , the  base  of  whose 
judgments  was  always  admiration — and  he  proclaimed  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  immortality  of  a poet  so  original,  so  strong, 
so  disdainful  of  conventional  banalities  ; seeking  only  the  rare,  the 
difficult,  the  strange  ; and  of  so  supreme  a literary  conscience  that 
in  the  midst  of  life’s  galling  necessities  he  always  sought  with 
indefatigable  patience  to  realise  his  ideal. 

Less  embellished  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  other  memoirs 
where  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  exaggerated  the  pessimism  of  the 
day,  making  it  his  aim  to  celebrate  humanity’s  worst  aspects  and  to 
put  on  ridiculous  affectations,  with  what  object  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Maxime  du  Camp’s  likeness  of  him  was  taken  from  life — from  study, 
from  long  aquaintance — and  there  was  no  keener  or  more  reliable 
reader  of  men  ; an  able  interpreter  of  looks,  minute  peculiarities 
and  tendencies,  he  was  moreover  free  from  party  or  political  bias,  a 
rare  distinction  in  that  passionate  and  turbulent  age. 

His  personal  recollections  of  the  poet  are  prefaced  by  a scene 
which  took  place  at  the  French  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  when 
having  been  asked  by  General  Anpick,  the  then  ambassador,  if  there 
w’ere  any  new  recruits  in  the  army  of  Romanticism,  he  replied  that 
in  a letter  from  Louis  de  Cormenin  it  appeared  that  Paris  was  in  a 
fever  of  excitement  at  the  arrival  of  a new  poet — one  Baudelaire — 
remarkable  for  his  originality — a little  forced,  perhaps — but  that  his 
verses  were  strong. 

From  the  sudden  pause  in  the  conversation  which  followed  this 
simple  071  dit , Maxime  perceived  that  he  was  on  delicate  ground, 
and  he  was  presently  informed  that  Baudelaire’s  mother  was  present, 
that  General  Anpick  was  his  stepfather,  and  that  they  were  on  the 
worst  possible  terms,  a furious  quarrel  at  the  General’s  own  table 
having  been  the  talk  of  the  day. 

The  incident  came  back  to  Du  Camp  when,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  new  celebrity,  and,  prepared  as 
•he  was  for  some  amount  of  strangeness,  he  owns  to  surprise  at  the 
appearance  of  a short,  square,  ungainly  figure,  conspicuously  attired, 
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whose  every  movement  and  attitude  were  studied,  grotesque,  and  pre 
tentious.  He  appeared  to  be  always  acting  a part,  solicitous  as  to 
the  effect  produced  : he  would  remain  perfectly  silent  for  hours,  and 
then  suddenly  burst  forth  into  some  wholly  irrelevant  and  often  ap- 
palling sentiment ; he  would  pretend  to  be  consumed  with  thirst, 
and  although  a sober  man  would  empty  glass  after  glass  of  wine, 
desiring  that  no  water  should  be  placed  before  him,  as  he  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  it.  He  would  alter  the  colour  of  his  hair  a dozen 
times,  and  generally  to  some  outrageous  hue.  One  day  he  visited 
Du  Camp  with  his  cropped  head  a vivid  green,  and  when  the  pecu- 
liarity was  purposely  unnoticed  he  hurriedly  made  off,  exclaiming  as. 
he  met  a new-comer  on  the  stairs,  “ I advise  you  not  to  go  near 
Maxime  to-day,  for  he  is  in  an  awful  temper  (d’une  humeur  massa - 
crante ).” 

It  was  very  soon  decided  that  there  was  no  folly  he  would  not 
commit  in  his  pose  for  singularity,  and  if  he  failed  to  create  a sensa- 
tion he  was  furiously  disappointed.  The  outer  world  did  not  interest 
him  ; if  he  thought  at  all  of  the  rest  of  humanity  it  was  only  to 
despise  it  : the  crimes  and  vices  of  his  fellow  creatures  alone 
possessed  his  mind — the  one  string  to  his  bow  on  which  he  harped. 

It  was  his  boast  that  he  abhorred  society’s  prosperous  virtue — 
that  ready-made  morality  was  insufferable  to  him,  and  that  he  longed 
for  the  spectacle  of  cruel  enormities.  In  his  own  estimation  he  was 
a profound  philosopher,  deeply  versed  in  life’s  complex  discords  and 
mysteries he  proclaimed  that  he  had  set  himself  free  from  the  fetters 
of  prejudice,  and,  with  the  view  of  electrifying  his  hearers,  he  made  a 
point  of  repeating  that  the  realm  of  poetry  had  been  unduly  nar- 
rowed, and  that  in  ugly  and  evil  things  there  was  the  making  of 
capital  verses.  This  persistence  in  exercising  his  brains  on  the  world 
of  sinister  ideas,  in  such  strong  contrast  to  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  was  the  keynote  of  the  romantic  brotherhood,  was  doubtless 
fostered  by  his  extreme  readiness  of  diction.  A thought  once  cross- 
ing his  mind  was  bolstered  up  by  a profusion  of  definitions  ; he  was. 
carried  away  by  the  mere  force  of  words,  and  lost  himself  in  dismal 
swamps,  being  tempted  by  the  felicity  of  phrase  and  epithet.  Nothing 
flattered  him  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  had  invented  a new 
shudder. 

In  a better  cause  he  might  have  done  much  valuable  work,  for  he 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  over  his  productions.  “ Les  Fleurs 
du  Mai,”  his  principal  and  favourite  achievement,  was  composed 
with  great  labour  and  industry  ; he  was  never  weary  of  corrections, 
and  never  left  a line  till  he  considered  it  absolutely  perfect,  sub- 
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mitting  the  poet  to  the  critic  that  was  within  him,  not  satisfied  till 
he  had  found  the  certain  particular  word  best  suited  to  his  thought, 
which,  he  said,  every  accomplished  writer  ends  by  finding. 

But  it  was  to  please  himself  rather  than  to  please  his  readers  that 
he  was  so  scrupulous,  and  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  adverse 
criticism. 

It  was  with  immense  satisfaction  that  he  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
Police  correctionnelle.  He  said  it  was  a piece  of  exceptional  good  luck, 
since  everybody  would  read  the  book  in  order  to  discover  what  it  did 
not  contain  ; and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  for  many  unpre- 
judiced readers  starting  on  the  same  pursuit  have  been  unable  to  find 
much  fault  with  it  on  the  score  of  morality,  whatever  else  that  was 
displeasing  they  might  have  found. 

Maxime  du  Camp  has  often  been  confirmed  in  his  shrewd 
remark,  “ En  matiere  de  litterature  les  gouvernemcnts  ont  toujours 
manque  d’esprit.” 

Much  as  good  feeling  and  good  taste  must  inevitably  be  obscured 
by  contact  with  baneful  subjects,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Baudelaire’s  original  nature  was  corrupt,  and  there  was  some 
glamour  about  him  which  enlisted  liking  and  a certain  sort  of 
sympathy.  It  was  the  fictitious  side  he  voluntarily  showed,  and  a 
literary  perversity  and  monomania.  Had  he  found  himself  censured 
for  moral  obliquity  he  would  have  been  as  much  struck  with  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  as  if  a family  of  poisonous  plants  were  to  be 
denounced  for  similar  characteristics. 

“ Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  ” has  been  compared  to  a garden  described 
in  one  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  fantastic  tales,  wherein  the  flowers 
were  neither  lovely  nor  sweet-smelling,  but  of  livid  hue  and  fetid, 
penetrating  emanations.  Upas,  aconite,  deadly  nightshade  filled  the 
air  with  a poisonous  miasma  ; even  the  morning  dew  was  turned  into 
acqua  tojfanci  in  their  cups,  which  were  only  visited  by  venomous 
insects  ; but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  gardener’s  daughter  lived 
unharmed,  defended  by  some  mysterious  dispensation. 

And  so  with  Baudelaire,  who  was  impervious  to  the  poison  he 
dispensed.  It  was  his  belief  that  noble  deeds  and  generous  senti- 
ments had  been  already  dealt  with  to  such  exhaustive  perfection  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  poets  less  successful  or  less  inspired  to  say. 
The  time,  he  said,  was  past  for  a decayed  sentimentalism,  and  in 
the  requirements  of  a less  refined  age  it  would  be  puerile  to  copy  a 
worn-out  literary  style  ; the  age  was  clamorous  for  something  new, 
and  to  his  great  satisfaction  he  found  this  novelty  in  American 
authors. 
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Having  spent  the  first  years  of  his  life  away  from  France,  he  was 
a proficient  in  foreign  languages,  and  it  was  from  the  New  World  that 
he  brought  new  ideas  wherewith  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  never  yet  conceived  it  possible  that  monstrous  and  horrify- 
ing subjects  could  come  within  the  realm  of  verse.  In  the  weird 
and  gloomy  fancies  of  Edgar  Poe  he  discovered  a field  of  thought 
which  harmonised  with  his  own.  His  translation  of  “ The  Raven  ” 
is  a marvel  of  felicitous  accuracy,  and  to  pour  the  spirit  out  of  one 
language  into  another  without  losing  its  subtle  aroma  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  the  least  remunerative  of  tasks.  He  endeavoured 
to  rival  Hawthorne  in  the  study  of  human  frailty,  but  he  failed,  for 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  conceive  anything  but  the  worst  side  of 
evil,  and  he  was  utterly  blind  to  the  germs  of  pity  and  purity  that 
may  often  exist  in  its  neighbourhood  and  under  its  shadow.  An 
American  critic  was  not  slow  to  discover  this  disparity,  and  shrewdly 
remarked  that  a good  way  to  embrace  Baudelaire  at  a glance  is  to 
say  that  in  his  dealings  with  vice  he  was  exactly  what  Hawthorne  was 
not.  And  this  is  true. 

The  strong  point  in  that  most  touching  and  tragic  of  stories  “The 
Scarlet  Letter,”  is  its  picture  of  remorse,  intense,  vivid,  true  to  life, 
whilst  to  Baudelaire  the  mere  existence  of  such  a feeling  was  in  a 
high  degree  improbable;  the  workings  of  conscience  were  unrecognised 
by  a mind  perpetually  clouded  by  the  sense  of  original  sin,  and  the 
conviction  of  an  overruling  fate  leaving  no  place  for  repentance. 

Nevertheless  he  was  often  inconsistent ; his  theories  were  thin 
and  unsubstantial,  and  in  his  resume  of  De  Quincey’s  “Opium- 
Eater,”  under  the  title  of  “ An  Artificial  Paradise,”  he  depicts  all  the 
phantasmagoria  of  the  seductive  drug — its  brilliant  dreams,  its 
hallucinations,  its  temporary  forgetfulness,  its  factitious  pleasures — 
commenting  on  the  folly  of  so  vain  and  fugitive  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion. One  might  gather  from  this  treatise  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
unhealthy  nature  of  his  own  delirious  fancies,  and  that  he  almost 
realised  the  fact  that  his  talents  had  taken  a wrong  turn ; but  it  was 
too  late : his  mental  malady  was  far  too  long  established  to  be 
curable.  He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  his  work  was 
meither  popular  nor  remunerative ; the  temporary  craze  was  due  to 
its  singularity  as  a novel  phase  in  French  literature,  for  although 
Sainte-Beuve,  De  Vigny,  Gautier  were  said  by  Baudelaire  himself 
to  have  expressed  every  variety  of  human  nature  and  to  have  added 
a new  force  to  national  poetry,  “ Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  ” is  a work 
absolutely  unique,  and  one  which  still  exercises  a certain  amount  of 
attraction,  since  we  find  many  modem  writers  carrying  out  the  ideas 
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by  which  he  had  endeavoured,  as  he  said,  to  extend  the  repertoire 
and  enlarge  the  dictionary. 

For  example,  if  he  did  not  actually  invent  what  may  be  called 
olfactory  poetry , at  least  he  gave  importance  to  a neglected  sensation, 
undeniably  real,  and  appealing  to  much  that  is  tender  and  human, 
but  a sensation  which  was  not  intellectual  enough  for  Hugo  and 
Lamartine,  and  which  is  doubtless  very  capable  of  misuse.  Had  he 
kept  to  the  melody  and  tenderness  of  the  verses,  which  must  be 
quoted  to  show  what  he  could  do  with  the  subject,  no  poet  need 
have  hesitated  to  follow  his  example. 

En  ouvrant  un  coffret  venu  de  l’Orient, 

Ou,  dans  une  maison  deserte,  quelque  armoire 
Pleine  de  Pacre  odeur  des  temps,  poudreuse  et  noire, 

Parfois  on  trouve  un  vieux  flacon  qui  se  souvient , 

D’oii  jaillit  tout  vive  une  ame  qui  revient. 

Mille  pensees  dormaient — chrysalides  funebres 
Fremissant  doucement  dans  les  lourdes  tenebres, 

Qui  degagent  leur  aile  et  prennent  leur  essor, 

Teintes  d’azur,  glaces  de  rose,  lames  d’or. 

Voil&  le  Souvenir. 

But  Baudelaire  preferably  employed  his  pen  on  odours  which 
possess  far  other  associations  than  still  living*though  long-forgotten 
memories,  seeking  to  invest  them  with  a sort  of  symbolism,  much 
ffected  latterly  by  those  with  whom  poetry  has  become  not  so  much 
• ne  art  of  idealising  as  the  art  of  suggesting. 

In  Zola’s  “ Symphonies  d’Odeurs,”  in  Huysman’s  novels,  in  the 
lyrics  of  Mallarme  and  Paul  Verlaine,  in  Swinburne’s  “ Mystical 
Rose  of  the  Mire,”  and  his  painfully  characteristic  verse — 

The  fumes  of  the  incense  abounding 
To  sweeten  the  sin, 

and  in  a good  deal  of  modern  prose,  both  French  and  English,  there 
are  unmistakable  tendencies  towards  Baudelaireism.  Even  Owren 
Meredith  can  hardly  be  exempt  from  the  charge  when,  in  his  other- 
wise perfect  poem  “ Aux  Italiens,”  he  gives  one  verse  to  the  tender 
memory  of  his  first  love,  brought  back  to  his  mind  by  the  scent  of 

. . . the  jasmine  flower 
She  used  to  wear  in  her  breast, 

and  then  compares  it,  in  the  next,  to 

The  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
Where  a imtmmy  is  half  tinrolled. 

It  is  impossible  to  extend  to  Baudelaire  the  sympathy  so  many 
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poets  command  when  they  dwell  on  the  suffering  of  the  universal 
world  and  the  secret  of  the  existence  of  evil. 

When  Chateaubriand  exclaims,  “Man,  you  exist,  but  in  a 
mournful  dream  ” ; when  Sainte-Beuve,  the  most  sober  of  thinkers, 
“ gathers  only  the  flower  of  disenchantment  ” ; when  Alfred  de  Vigny 
asserts  that  human  beings  are  “ culprits  brought  to  the  bar  without 
means  of  defence”;  when  Byron  in  “Childe  Harold”  and  Goethe 
in  “Werther”  employ  their  great  gifts  on  a melancholy  neither 
wholesome  nor  useful  in  the  battle  of  life,  their  pessimism  is  only 
too  much  in  concord  with  the  secret  consciousness  of  every  intellec- 
tual being;  but  there  are  few  people  who  can  own  to  much  fellow 
feeling  for  Baudelaire,  unless  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  he 
was  very  frequently  of  unsound  mind. 

There  is  no  lack  of  ground  for  this,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  it  no  longer  remained  a matter  of  doubt  that,  having  been  so  long 
inclined  to  act  the  madman,  he  was  really  parting  with  his  reason. 
His  last  literary  performance  was  a set  of  ghostly  and  ghastly  tales — 
still  carefully  polished,  but  spectral  and  incomprehensible.  They 
were  scattered  about  in  periodicals,  and  are  now  happily  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

His  writings  did  not  bring  him  in  his  daily  bread,  and,  bitterly 
disappointed  and  poverty-stricken,  he  left  Paris  in  search  of  employ- 
ment in  Germany,  but  was  brought  back  paralysed;  dying  alone 
and,  were  it  not  too  sad  to  say,  unregretted  in  a maisoii  de  sante . 
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DRUID  ISM. 


Ad  viscum  druidse  ! ” druicke  clamare  solebant. 


HARD  by  the  city  of  Marseilles  stood  a grove,  inviolate  for 
long  ages,  enshrouding  with  its  interlacing  branches  a 
darkened  atmosphere,  and  excluding  the  sunshine  from  its  icy  shades. 
No  rustic  pans,  no  woodland  gods,  no  nymphs  who  preside  over 
groves  were  there,  but  sacred  rites  of  deities  worshipped  with 
barbarous  ritual,  places  of  sacrifice  furnished  with  dreadful  altars, 
and  every  tree  was  sprinkled  with  human  gore.  If  we  may  credit 
ancient  tradition,  the  very  birds  feared  to  perch  upon  its  branches, 
and  the  wild  beasts  to  repose  in  its  thickets.  No  breezes  blew  upon 
its  boughs,  no  lightnings  discharged  from  inky  clouds  struck  them, 
and  though  there  was  no  breath  of  air  to  agitate  the  foliage  of  its 
branches,  yet  they  possessed  the  power  of  ruffling  themselves.  Many 
a spring  of  black  water  dripped  within  it,  and  gloomy  figures  of 
gods  devoid  of  art  stood  there,  rudely  formed  of  felled  tree  trunks. 
Its  very  mouldiness,  and  the  pale  hue  of  its  decaying  oakwood,  filled 
men  with  alarm.  They  would  not  have  felt  the  same  reverence  for 
deities  represented  in  familiar  form,  but  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
in  ignorance  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  added  greatly  to 
their  terror.  Report  has  it  that  the  hollow  caverns  of  the  grove 
sometimes  bellowed  with  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  and  its  yew 
trees,  when  thrown  to  the  ground,  rose  upright  again.  Sometimes 
a fire  flared  up  in  the  wood,  but  it  was  not  consumed,  and  serpents 
encircled  the  oak  trees  with  their  folds.  The  people,  when  engaged  in 
worship,  did  not  approach  too  near  the  spot,  but  left  it  in  possession  of 
the  gods.  When  the  sun  was  at  the  zenith,  or  when  black  night  had 
covered  the  sky,  the  priest  by  himself  approached  it  in  great  terror, 
fearful  of  meeting  the  lord  of  the  grove.  (“  Pharsalia,”  3,  399.) 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  poet  Lucan  has  given  of  the 
Druids’  sacred  wood,  and  there  are  several  points  in  it  which  merit 
our  attention.  In  the  first  place  he,  like  other  Roman  writers, 
speaks  from  mere  force  of  habit  of  “ the  gods  ” in  the  plural 
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number,  but,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  one 
lord  of  the  grove  who  was  the  sole  object  of  worship  there.  Now 
■Origen  says  distinctly  that  the  Druids  taught  men  to  believe  in  one 
god,  and  Maximus  Tyrius  states  that  the  Celts  worshipped  “ Jupiter,” 
of  whom  they  made  the  highest  oak  to  be  the  representation. 
{“  Serm.”  38.)  This  Celtic  Jupiter  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  Gallic  Esus,  whose  name  bears  a remarkable  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  The  Aryan  nations  of  Europe  all  paid 
veneration  to  the  oak  tree.  At  Dodona,  the  most  ancient  oracle 
in  Greece,  were  oaks  which  spoke  with  human  voice,  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  through  whose  branches  may  have  produced  the  sounds 
which  the  priests  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  Zeus.  Livy,  too, 
pictures  “ an  oak  held  sacred  by  the  shepherds  ” as  originally 
occupying  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  founded  by  Romulus 
upon  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  ancient  trees  were  considered 
to  be  manifestations  of  the  deity.  Lucan,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the 
symbolical  representation  of  the  supreme  god  under  the  form  of  a 
tree  when  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  figures  of  gods  formed 
of  tree  trunks  which  adorned  the  Massilian  grove.  The  same  belief 
in  the  unity  of  God  lingered  amongst  the  Semnones  or  Sennones, 
a nation  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Oder  and  Elbe.  Tacitus 
describes  them  as  “ Suevi,”  a term  which  he  uses  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  a great  part  of  modern  Germany,  irrespective  of  race. 
Their  name,  however,  implies  that  they  were  Celts,  for  it  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Senones  who  lived  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Seine, 
and  had  their  capital  at  Sens,  in  the  Druids’  country.  But  even  if 
the  Semnones  of  Germany  were  not  of  Celtic  origin,  they  must 
have  adopted  their  religion  from  their  Celtic  predecessors,  for  it  was 
clearly  of  a Druidical  nature.  At  a certain  time  of  year  delegates 
from  all  the  tribes  who  were  allied  in  blood  assembled  at  a grove, 
hallowed  by  the  auguries  of  their  forefathers  and  the  reverence  of 
past  times,  and  there  publicly  sacrificed  a human  being,  and  cele- 
brated the  dread  inaugural  ceremonies  of  their  barbarous  worship. 
There  was  another  sort  of  reverence  which  they  paid  to  the  grove, 
for  no  one  entered  it  unless  he  was  bound  with  a chain,  to  signify 
that  he  was  a dependent,  and  one  who  acknowledged  the  superior 
power  of  the  deity.  If  he  fell  to  the  ground  he  was  not  allowed  to 
be  helped  up,  or  to  rise  to  his  feet,  but  he  rolled  himself  along  upon 
the  ground.  Their  superstition  amounted  to  this,  that  from  the 
grove  their  race  derived  its  origin,  and  within  the  grove  resided  God, 
who  was  ruler  of  all  mankind,  and  to  whom  all  things  were  subject 
and  obedient.  (Tacitus,  “ Germany,”  39.) 
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The  second  point  to  notice  in  Lucan’s  account  is  that  he  speaks- 
of  the  Druids’  wood  containing  altars,  but  does  not  allude  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  temple.  The  Druidical  religion  in  its  ancient  and  primitive 
form  recognised  no  temples,  but  only  groves  in  the  open  air.  So 
when  Suetonius  Paulinus  exterminated  the  Druids  of  Anglesea,  he 
overturned  their  altars  and  cut  down  their  groves  sacred  to  cruel* 
superstitious  rites,  but  again  there  is  no  mention  of  any  temples,  and 
their  absence  is  explained  by  what  Tacitus  says  of  the  Suevic 
inhabitants  of  Germany  : — “ They  hold  the  celestials  to  be  of  a 
nature  so  great  that  they  cannot  confine  them  within  walls,  or 
make  them  in  the  likeness  of  any  human  form,  so  they  consecrate 
woods  and  groves  and  affix  names  of  divinity  to  that  secret  power 
which  they  regard  with  reverence  only.”  (“  Germany,”  9.) 

The  above  passage  also  explains  another  allusion  in  Lucan’s  poem 
which  deserves  remark,  and  that  is  where  he  speaks  of  the  Massilians. 
being  in  ignorance  of  what  they  worshipped,  just  as  though  the 
Druids  had  erected  their  altars  to  an  unknown  God.  Strabo  makes 
the  same  remark  with  regard  to  the  Celt-Iberians,  or  Celts  of  Spain, 
who  sacrificed  to  a god  without  a name  every  full  moon  before  their 
doors,  and  passed  the  night  together  with  all  their  family  in  dancing 
and  celebrating  the  festival.  (Book  3,  4,  16.)  And  so  it  was  from 
motives  of  piety  and  not  from  ignorance  that  the  Druids  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  their  supreme  god. 

Druidism  was  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  at  one  period  it 
must  have  prevailed  throughout  the  large  portion  of  Europe  formerly 
occupied  by  that  people,  but,  at  the  time  when  Caesar  wrote  his 
Commentaries,  it  was  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and,  indeed, 
was  fast  dying  out.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  For  ages 
the  Celts  had  been  suffering  from  the  encroachments  of  other  nations 
advancing  from  the  north  and  east,  until  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the 
British  Isles  only  remained  in  their  possession.  Still  the  pressure 
from  without  contin  ued,  and  prior  to  Caesar’s  invasion  a powerful 
people  of  Teutonic  stock  with  a large  admixture,  no  doubt,  of  Celtic 
blood,  known  as  Belgae,  had  occupied  not  only  the  whole  of  northern 
Gau)  is  far  as  the  Seine,  but  all  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Britain 
as  well.  If  the  theory  (suggested  by  a writer  in  the  old  “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia  ”)  is  a sound  one,  the  purely  Celtic  element  in  the 
population  of  our  country  must  have  been  giving  place  to  the 
Teutonic  for  centuries  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion.  These 
Germanic  Belgae  are  not  likely  to  have  regarded  Druidism  with  much 
favour,  for  Caesar  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  “ Germans  ” had  no 
Druids.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Celts  and  the  professors  of 
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Druidism  had  been  driven  westward  into  the  country  which  lies 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Garonne  (called  by  Caesar  Gaul  Proper, 
or  Celtic  Gaul),  or  into  Wales,  whose  inhabitants  still  call  themselves 
by  the  ancient  name  of  Cymry,  or  Cimbri.  This  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Caesar  does  not  tell  us  one 
word  about  the  existence  of  Druidism  in  Britain,  beyond  stating 
that  it  was  the  prevalent  belief  among  the  Gauls  of  his  day,  that  the 
system  of  religion  had  originated  in  our  country  and  had  been  in- 
troduced from  here  into  Gaul,  and  that,  even  then,  those  who 
desired  to  make  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  tenets  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  over  here  to  study  it.  (Book  6,  13.)  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  Druidism  was  indigenous  to  Gaul  and  Britain 
alike,  but  continued  to  flourish  in  its  pristine  form  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Britain  long  after  it  had  been  corrupted  or  superseded  by 
other  religious  systems  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Suetonius 
Paulinus  had  the  command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
made  an  expedition  in  the  year  61  a.d.  against  the  Isle  of  Anglesea. 
That  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Romans  appear  to  have  come 
into  actual  collision  with  the  British  Druids.  Along  the  sea-shore 
was  drawn  up  a hostile  army,  a dense  array  of  armed  men,  through 
whose  ranks  ran  women  resembling  furies,  clad  in  funeral  garb, 
with  streaming  hair,  and  holding  torches  in  their  hands,  while  Druids 
stood  around  and  poured  forth  dreadful  imprecations  with  hands 
upraised  to  heaven.  (Tacitus,  “Annals,”  14,  30.) 

Anglesea,  or  Mona,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Druids  in  Roman  Britain,  and  when  their  community  in  that 
island  was  broken  up,  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  There  is  an  obscure 
reference  to  Anglesea  in  one  of  Plutarch’s  works: — “ Demetrius  says 
that  there  are  many  desert  islands  that  lie  scattered  around  Britain, 
some  of  which  are  named  after  genii  or  heroes.  This  Demetrius 
was  despatched  by  the  king  to  make  investigations  and  report  there- 
on, and  sailed  to  one  which  lay  nearest  to  the  desert  islands.  It  had 
but  few  inhabitants,  and  they  were  regarded  by  the  Britons  as  sacred 
and  inviolable.  Just  as  he  arrived  there,  there  was  a great  confusion 
of  the  elements,  and  many  portentous  storms,  the  winds  burst  forth 
and  fiery  whirlwinds  descended  from  heaven,  and  when  the  tempest 
ceased  the  islanders  said  that  the  death  of  one  of  their  presiding  genii 
had  taken  place,  for  just  as  a lamp  when  lighted  shines  and  does  no 
harm,  but  when  extinguished  is  offensive  to  many,  so  these  great 
spirits  shine  benign  and  harmless  while  they  continue  to  exist,  but 
their  extinction  and  destruction  frequently,  as  in  the  present  instance 
stir  up  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  poison  the  air  with  pestilential 
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diseases.  In  one  of  these  islands  Kronos  is  imprisoned  asleep 
guarded  by  Briareus.  Sleep  has  been  devised  as  a chain  for  him, 
and  around  him  are  many  genii  as  guards  and  attendants.”  (“  De 
Defectu  Oraculorum,”  18.) 

The  Druids  answer  to  the  description  of  “ sacred  and  inviolable  ” 
persons,  and  the  quaint  idea  of  the  mortality  of  genii  may  very  well 
have  formed  part  of  their  alleged  Pythagorean  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  ancient  Greeks  conceived  these 
genii  to  be  the  souls  of  just  men  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
world,  when  Kronos  ruled  in  heaven,  and  who  became  after  death 
genii,  guardians  of  mortal  men,  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  wrapped 
in  mist  (Hesiod,  “Works  and  Days,”  107),  a conception  evidently 
borrowed  from  an  Oriental  source.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
this  Demetrius  except  that  he  was  a grammarian  of  Tarsus ; but, 
judging  by  his  name,  he  must  have  been  a Greek,  and  if,  as  some 
suppose,  the  king  (/3a mXsvq)  by  whom  he  was  despatched  was  a 
Roman  Emperor,  it  may  have  been  Caligula,  who,  according  to 
Tacitus  (“Agricola,”  13),  formed  a design  of  invading  Britain;  but 
the  story,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  sleep 
of  Kronos,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  category  of  marvellous 
tales  brought  back  by  early  explorers  like  Pytheas,  who  used  to 
set  sail  from  Marseilles  and  other  Greek  ports  on  voyages  of 
discovery. 

Strabo  subdivides  the  Druids  into  three  classes  : — (1)  /3a/oco(,  or 
Bards,  (2)  ovaretc , or  Ouates,  and  (3)  Spvidcu,  or  Druids  properly  so 
called  ; of  whom  the  Bards  were  singers  and  poets,  the  Ouates 
priests  and  physiologists,  while  the  Druids,  in  addition  to  physiology, 
practised  moral  philosophy.  (Book  4,  4.)  And  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  on  the  authority  of  a Greek  historian  named  Timagenes,  gives 
us  the  same  information  in  a more  expanded  form:— “As  men 
became  by  degrees  more  civilised,  there  grew  up  in  those  parts  ” — i.e. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  which  seems  from  all  accounts 
to  have  been  a great  centre  of  Druidism,  “ the  study  of  laudable 
doctrines,  inaugurated  by  the  Bards,  the  Euhages,  and  the  Druids. 
The  Bards  used  to  sing  the  brave  deeds  of  illustrious  men,  composed 
in  heroic  verse,  to  the  sweet  strains  of  the  lyre ; the  Euhages,  on 
the  other  hand,  investigated  the  course  and  sublime  facts  of  nature, 
and  essayed  to  unfold  its  secrets ; while  the  Druids,  men  of  greater 
genius,  united  in  sodalic  societies  such  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras 
ordained,  applied  themselves  to  questions  concerning  occult  and 
lofty  themes,  and,  despising  worldly  things,  pronounced  men’s  souls 
to  be  immortal.”  (Amm.  Mar.,  book  15,  9.) 
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Timagenes,  like  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  was  a writer  of  the  Augustan 
age.  There  were  societies  of  female  as  well  as  of  male  Druids. 
The  Druidesses  were  likewise  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
was  composed  of  virgin  priestesses,  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  The  island  of  Sena,  in  the  Britannic  Sea,  off  the 
Osismic  coast,  was  famous  for  the  oracle  of  a Gallic  deity,  whose 
chief  priestesses,  nine  in  number,  were  said  to  be  devoted  to 
pepetual  virginity.  The  Gauls  called  them  Barrigenae  (or,  according 
to  a better  reading,  Sense),  and  thought  them  endowed  with 
such  singular  power  that  they  could  stir  up  the  sea  and  the  winds 
with  their  song,  transform  themselves  into  the  shape  of  any  animal 
they  pleased  (an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration), 
heal  diseases  which  were  considered  by  others  incurable,  and  know 
and  foretell  future  events,  but  only  to  navigators,  and  to  those  who 
had  set  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting  them.  (Pomponius 
Mela,  “ De  Situ  Orbis,”  book  3,  c.  6.)  The  sacred  isle  of  Sena  may 
be  identified  with  Sein,  an  almost  inaccessible  granite  rock  on  the 
wild  coast  of  Brittany,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a dangerous 
strait  with  a strong  current.  The  second  class  consisted  of  married 
women  living  in  societies  apart  from  their  husbands,  whom  they 
visited  at  rare  intervals.  They  devoted  themselves  to  religion,  and 
assisted  the  Druids  in  their  sacred  functions. 

There  was  a small  island  in  the  ocean,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  wives  of  the  Samnites,  who  were 
inspired  by  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  worshipped  him  with  mystic  rites 
and  sacrifices.  No  man  set  foot  on  the  island,  but  the  women  went 
ashore  when  they  wished  to  visit  their  husbands,  and  returned 
again  to  the  island.  It  was  their  custom  once  a year  to  unroof  the 
temple,  and  to  cover  it  again  the  same  day  before  sunset.  Each 
woman  carried  a load  of  material  to  it,  and  whoever  let  her  load 
fall  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  others,  and  they  never  ceased  carrying 
her  limbs  around  the  temple,  with  Bacchanalian  cries,  until  their 
frenzy  abated  ; and  it  always  happened  that  someone  fell  and  was 
treated  thus  by  the  others.  And  there  was  a third  island  “ near 
Britain  ” in  which  were  celebrated  sacred  rites  similar  to  those  held 
in  honour  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Kore  (Proserpine)  in  Samothracc. 
(Strabo,  4,  4,  6.)  The  isle  of  the  Samnite  women  may  have  been 
Noirmoutier,  which  is  now  connected  at  low  tide  with  the  mainland 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  intervening  channel  by  deposits  of 
sand  brought  down  by  the  river  Loire. 

Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  everything  from  their  own  point  of  view,  that  their  accounts  of  the 
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religion  of  foreign  nations  must  always  be  received  with  caution.  So, 
when  Strabo  tells  us  that  these  priestesses  worshipped  “ Bacchus,” 
we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
merely  adored  a native  divinity,  the  form  of  whose  worship  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  deity  to  whom  he  is  compared.  In  the 
present  case  it  was  evidently  the  frantic  orgies  of  the  Gallic  Druidesses 
which  suggested  a comparison  to  the  “ noisy  god  ” of  wine.  It  may 
have  been  the  Celtic  moon  goddess  Koridwen,  “ La  Fee  Blanche,” 
confounded  by  Strabo  with  the  Greek  Kore,  who  was  worshipped  in 
the  unnamed  island  near  Britain.  (Martin,  “ Hist.  France.”) 

The  third  class  of  Druidesses  acted  as  servants  and  attendants  to 
the  other  priestesses,  as  we  gather  from  certain  ancient  Gallic  inscrip- 
tions. 

Strabo  gives  a ghastly  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  priestesses 
of  the  Celtic  nations  delivered  their  predictions.  Amongst  the 
women  who  accompanied  the  Cimbri  on  their  campaigns  were  grey- 
haired priestesses,  who  were  also  prophetesses.  They  were  clad  in 
white  garments  and  cloaks  of  fine  flax  fastened  with  a clasp. 
They  wore  a belt  of  copper,  and  had  their  feet  bare.  Armed  with 
swords,  they  met  the  prisoners  of  war  as  they  came  through  the  camp, 
crowned  them  with  garlands,  and  carried  them  to  a copper  cistern 
capable  of  holding  twenty  amphora.  They  had  a set  of  steps,  which 
a priestess  mounted,  and,  raised  aloft  above  the  cistern,  cut  the  throat 
of  each  prisoner  as  he  was  held  over  it,  and  drew  some  prediction  or 
other  from  the  blood  that  poured  forth  into  the  cistern.  Other 
priestesses  used  to  cut  open  the  dead  bodies,  deliver  oracles  from 
the  appearance  of  the  entrails,  and  loudly  prophesy  victory  to  their 
own  people.  (Strabo,  book  7,  2.) 

The  word  druidh  in  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  dialects  means  a 
magician,  and  was  derived  by  Pliny  and  all  the  old  writers  from  the 
Greek  Spvc,  “ an  oak,”  or  from  some  corresponding  term  in  the  Celtic 
language,  but  this  explanation  of  the  name  does  not  find  favour  with 
modern  critics,  though  they  are  at  a loss  to  supply  a better  one. 

Diodorus  calls  the  Druids  “Saronides,”  which  according  to 
Hesychius  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aapiovic,  “an  old  hollow  oak.” 
Diogenes  Laertius  calls  them  “ Semnothei,”  and  although  he  offers  a 
Greek  derivation  of  the  term,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
syllable  semn  or  sen  is  a Celtic  word  containing  some  allusion  to  the 
religion  which  we  are  considering.  It  appears,  for  instance,  in  the 
names  of  the  Semnones  of  Germany,  and  the  Senones  of  Gaul,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  professed  the  Druidical  religion  ; in  the  name  of  the 
islands  of  Sen-a  and  of  the  Samn-ite  women,  inhabited  by  societies 
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of  Druidesses,  and  in  the  word  Sen-ani,  which  appears  upon  the  Celtic 
monument  found  at  Notre  Dame  inscribed  above  some  human 
figures  which  are  believed  to  represent  Druids.  Senanus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  name  of  the  Irish  saint  who  dwelt  alone  upon 
a desert  island,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  ungracious  remark — 

And  I have  sworn  this  sainted  sod 
Shall  ne’er  by  woman’s  feet  be  trod.” 

This  particle  “ sen  ” appears  to  have  the  same  sense  in  Celtic  as  in 
Latin,  where  it  occurs  in  sen-ex,  sen-ator,  and  implies  “ veneration  ” 
or  “ authority.”  (Martin,  “ Hist,  of  France,”  i.  63.) 

Over  all  these  Druids  and  Druidesses  presided  one  who  had  the 
highest  authority  over  them.  When  he  died,  and  there  was  one  of 
the  others  who  excelled  in  dignity,  he  succeeded  as  a matter  of  course, 
but  if  there  were  several  of  equal  merit,  choice  was  made  by  the  votes 
of  the  Druids.  Occasionally  they  even  contended  with  arms  about 
the  presidentship  of  the  sacred  order.  (Caesar,  6,  13.) 

The  Druids  attended  to  things  divine,  and  provided  for  the  public 
and  private  sacrifices.  They  interpreted  religious  matters,  and  to 
them  resorted  a great  number  of  young  men  for  purposes  of 
education.  They  were  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Gauls,  for  they 
settled  almost  all  controversies,  public  and  private  ; and  if  any  crime 
or  murder  was  committed,  or  if  there  was  any  dispute  about  succes- 
sion to  property,  or  in  regard  to  boundaries,  they  decided  the  matter. 
When  there  was  an  unusually  large  crop  of  murder  cases  they  pre- 
dicted an  equally  large  crop  of  produce  from  the  land.  They  were 
even  known  to  arbitrate  between  two  hostile  tribes  when  they  were 
actually  arrayed  in  arms  against  one  another  in  the  field.  (Strabo,  4,  4.) 
They  distributed  rewards  and  punishments,  and  if  any  public  or 
private  person  would  not  abide  by  their  decree  they  forbade  him 
the  sacrifices.  This  species  of  excommunication  was  considered  the 
heaviest  penalty  of  all,  for  those  who  were  thus  forbidden  were 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  impious  and  criminal.  All 
avoided  them,  and  shunned  their  company  and  conversation,  lest 
they  should  suffer  harm  from  contact  with  them.  Justice  was  denied 
tli cm  when  they  sought  it,  and  no  honour  was  conferred  upon  them. 
At  a certain  season  of  the  year  the  Druids  held  a general  assembly  in 
a consecrated  grove  within  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes,  “ le  pays 
Chartrain,”  which  was  considered  the  central  region  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
as  already  defined.  Chartres  and  Dreux  are  places  in  this  district 
which  are  thought  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the  names  Carnutes  and 
Druidce.  Thither  resorted  from  every  side  all  who  had  disputes, 
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and  they  obeyed  the  judicial  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  Druids. 
The  Druids  were  in  the  habit  of  abstaining  from  war,  and  did  not 
pay  tribute  like  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  were  thus  excused  from 
military  service,  and  enjoyed  immunity  from  all  civil  matters. 
Attracted  by  these  great  privileges,  many  disciples  came  to  be  in- 
structed of  their  own  accord,  or  were  sent  by  their  parents  and 
relations.  They  had  to  learn  a great  number  of  verses  by  heart,  and 
some  remained  as  disciples  for  twenty  years,  because  the  Druids 
deemed  it  unlawful  to  commit  to  writing  what  they  learnt,  although 
for  most  purposes  they  made  use  of  Greek  letters,  and  this  rule  was 
made  for  two  reasons,  because  they  did  not  wish  their  doctrines  to 
be  divulged  to  the  laity,  or  their  disciples  to  impair  their  memory  by 
trusting  to  writing.  They  desired  particularly  to  inculcate  the  fact 
that  souls  do  not  perish,  but  pass  after  death  from  one  body  to 
another,  for  they  considered  that  doctrine  especially  incited  men  to 
valour,  and  led  them  to  disregard  the  fear  of  death.  They  also 
treated  with  force  and  ability,  and  imparted  to  youth,  many  facts 
concerning  the  stars  and  their  movements,  the  size  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  the  history  of  nature,  and  the  immortal  gods.  (Caesar, 
Book  6,  13,  14.)  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  critics  that  Caesar  was 
mistaken  in  attributing  the  use  of  Greek  letters  to  the  Druids  of  Gaul, 
or  else  that  a clerical  error  has  crept  into  the  Latin  text  ; but  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
characters  in  Caesar’s  time,  for  Strabo,  writing  not  much  later,  in- 
forms us  that  the  city  of  Marseilles  had  for  some  little  time  past 
become  a school  for  the  barbarians,  and  had  rendered  the  Gauls  such 
Phil-Hellenes  that  they  even  wrote  their  contracts  in  Greek  style, 
and,  at  the  period  when  he  was  writing,  it  had  persuaded  even  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Romans  who  had  a thirst  for  knowledge  to 
resort  thither  instead  of  going  abroad  to  Athens.  (Book  4,  1.) 

A passage  that  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  is  that  in  which 
Caesar  informs  us  that  the  Druids  taught  the  doctrine  that  men’s 
souls  pass  from  one  body  to  another.  Diodorus  says  still  more 
explicitly:  “ The  opinion  of  Pythagoras  prevails  among  the  Druids  that 
the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  and  come  to  life  again  after  a definite 
number  of  years,  when  the  soul  enters  another  body.”  (Book 
5,  28.)  In  order  to  appreciate  this  remark  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Pythagoras,  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  lived  540  years 
E.c.,  and  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  the  bodies  of  men 
and  animals.  He  established  at  Crotona,  in  Italy,  a society  of  300 
members,  divided  into  several  grades,  and  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  religion  and  philosophy.  His  disciples  were  bound  by  a 
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vow,  observed  a certain  degree  of  asceticism,  had  a secret  sign  by 
which  they  could  recognise  one  another,  and  everything  they  did  and 
taught  was  kept  a profound  secret  from  the  general  public.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  his  esoteric  doctrine,  imparted  only  to  the  fully  initiated, 
related  to  the  orgies  of  Apollo,  and  the  people  of  Crotona  even  went 
so  far  as  to  identify  Pythagoras  with  the  Hyperborean  or  Northern 
Apollo  himself ! 

Now  this  Pythagorean  system  certainly  bears  a resemblance  both 
in  form  and  character  to  Druidism,  and  there  are  traces  of  very  early 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  Britain,  if  we  may  credit  an 
apocryphal  story  told  by  Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  who  wrote  300 
b.c.  : — 

In  the  parts  over  against  the  Celtic  country  there  is  an  island  in  the  ocean 
as  large  as  Sicily.  It  is  situate  in  the  northern  regions,  and  is  inhabited  by 
those  who  are  called  Hyperboreans,  because  they  are  more  remote  even  than 
the  north  wind.  It  is  a fertile  and  fruitful  land,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
climate,  and  bears  two  harvests  a year.  They  say  that  in  it  Latona  was  born, 
and  so  Apollo  is  honoured  there  more  than  any  other  god.  Some  of  them  act 
as  priests  of  Apollo,  in  order  that  the  god  may  be  continually  hymned  by 
them  with  songs,  and  especially  lauded  every  day.  And  there  is  in  the  island 
a magnificent  grove  of  Apollo,  and  a remarkable  temple,  of  round  form,  adorned 
with  many  votive  offerings,  and  a city  sacred  to  the  same  god.  Most  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  harpers,  who  perpetually  harp  in  the  temple,  and  sing  hymns  with 
melody  to  the  deity,  extolling  his  acts.  The  Hyperboreans  have  a language  of 
their  own,  and  are  extremely  well  disposed  towards  the  Greeks,  especially  the 
Athenians  and  Delians,  and  this  friendship  is  a tradition  of  old  times.  They 
say  that  some  of  the  Greeks  crossed  over  to  the  Hyperboreans,  and  left  behind 
costly  offerings  inscribed  with  Greek  letters,  just  as  Abaris  in  former  times  set 
out  from  the  Hyperboreans  into  Greece,  and  renewed  their  friendship  and 
connection  with  the  people  of  Delos.  And  they  further  say  that  the  moon 
appears  in  that  island  to  be  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  earth,  and  to  have 
certain  eminences  like  those  of  earth  visible.  And  it  is  related  that  the  god  visits 
the  island  once  in  every  nineteen  years,  during  which  period  a revolution  of  the 
stars  is  completed  ; and  throughout  this  Epiphany  the  god  plays  upon  the  harp, 
and  performs  the  choral  dance  all  night  long  from  the  vernal  equinox  (March) 
until  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (September),  rejoicing  in  his  own  successful 
exploits,  and  men  called  Boreadae,  sons  of  Boreas,  rule  over  the  city,  and 
govern  the  grove.  (Diodorus,  2,  47.) 

This  island,  described  as  lying  opposite  to  the  Celtic  country  (that 
is  to  say,  Gaul),  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  Britain,  or  some  part  of 
Britain,  possibly  Anglesea.  The  ancient  mariners  possessed  no  charts, 
and  had  very  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
our  country  and  the  outline  of  its  coasts,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
mistook  an  outlying  portion  of  the  mainland  for  an  island.  The  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  Hyperboreans  to  the  nations  who  lived  in  the  high 
latitudes  “ at  the  back  of  the  north  wind,”  and  the  term  fiopeaScit, 
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applied  to  their  priests,  means  literally  “ northmen,”  but  is  obviously 
a corruption  of  the  text,  and  one  would  imagine  that  in  the  original 
it  was  $f)vthu  or  papSoi.  Those  who  ascribe  to  the  Druids  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general  and  astronomy  in  particular 
cite  this  passage  as  proving  that  they  used  some  instrument  in  the 
nature  of  a telescope  in  order  to  make  the  moon  appear  nearer  to 
the  earth.  But  the  Druids  were  not  great  scientists.  Their  know- 
ledge was  only  relatively  great  when  compared  to  the  crass  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  people  whom  they  kept  in  subjection.  An 
enthusiastic  Welsh  scholar  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  Abaris 
is  a Greek  form  of  the  well-known  Celtic  surname  Ap  Rees.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Abaris  was,  as  we  learn  from  Porphyry  and 
Iamblichus,  a priest  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo,  and  a contemporary 
of  Pythagoras.  He  professed  to  be  able  to  fly  through  the  air  upon 
an  arrow,  which  was  given  to  him  by  his  god,  to  cure  diseases  by  in- 
cantation, and  to  perform  other  magical  arts.  He  visited  the 
celebrated  shrine  of  the  Greek  Apollo  in  the  island  of  Delos.  In 
connection  with  this  visit  we  may  note  that  Pausanias  relates  how 
the  Hyperboreans  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  first-fruits  to  Delos. 
They  were  wrapped  in  wheat  straw  so  that  no  one  should  look  at 
them,  and  were  passed  on  from  one  nation  to  another  until  they 
reached  the  birthplace  of  the  god.  (Book  i,  31.)  Herodotus  gives 
the  Delians’  own  version  of  the  same  story.  (Book  4,  33.)  But,  in 
a still  more  remarkable  passage,  Pausanias  tells  us  that  even  the 
great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  of  Hyperborean  origin,  and 
that  Boeo,  a native  poetess  of  the  country  (Phocis),  who  composed  a 
hymn  for  Delphi  in  very  ancient  times,  says  that  that  oracle  was  set 
up  to  the  god  by  Olen  and  others  who  came  from  the  Hyperboreans, 
and  that  Olen  was  the  first  to  deliver  oracles  and  sing  them  in 
hexameter  verse.  (Book  10,  5.)  Again,  Ausonius,  of  Bordeaux, 
who  was  the  author  of  a collection  of  poems  addressed  to  the 
professors  of  his  native  city,  especially  associates  the  Druidical 
religion  with  the  worship  of  the  Gallic  god  Belenus,  whom  he 
treats  as  identical  with  the  Phoebus  Apollo  of  the  Greeks.  From 
these  and  other  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  Greece  and  the  professors  of  Druidism  in 
Gaul  alike  derived  their  tenets  from  the  ancient  Hyperboreans,  who 
dwelt  in  Northern  Europe,  “beyond  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians  and 
the  gold-guarding  griffens,”  and  who  were  in  all  probability  the 
ancestors  of  the  Celtic  Gauls. 

Although  Caesar  imputes  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  to  the 
Druids,  he  appears  to  contradict  himself  later  on,  when  he  comes  to 
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speak  of  their  funeral  ceremonies,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  funerals  of  the 
Gauls  were  magnificent  and  costly  in  proportion  to  their  position  in 
life.  Everything  which  they  thought  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
deceased  during  his  lifetime  was  thrown  upon  the  funeral  pile,  even 
animals  and,  shortly  before  the  recollection  of  persons  then  living, 
slaves  and  dependents  to  whom  the  deceased  was  known  to  be 
attached  were  cremated  along  with  his  body  after  the  funeral  rites 
had  been  duly  completed.  (Book  6,  c.  19.)  And  Diodorus  says  that 
they  threw  upon  the  pyre  letters  written  to  their  deceased  relations 
in  order  that  the  dead  might  read  them.  (Book  5,  28.)  These 
offerings  made  at  the  tomb  of  the  dead  are  clearly  inconsistent  with 
a belief — by  the  people  at  any  rate — in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  and  the  desire  of  relatives  and  friends  to  accompany  the 
deceased  out  of  this  world  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  same 
doctrine.  For  Pomponius  Mela,  in  his  succinct  little  account  of 
the  Druids,  writes  : — 

The  Gauls  have  Druids,  masters  of  wisdom,  who  profess  to  know  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  earth  and  sky,  the  movements  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  stars, 
and  what  is  the  will  of  the  gods.  They  teach  the  noblest  of  the  nation  many 
things  in  secret,  and  for  a long  period — twenty  years— in  some  cave  or  deep 
recess  of  the  woods.  One  tenet  only  of  their  doctrine  is  made  known  to  the 
common  people,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  fitted  for  war,  namely,  that 
souls  are  immortal,  and  that  there  is  another  life  in  the  world  below.  And  so 
they  cremate  and  bury  with  their  dead,  things  which  were  of  use  to  them  when 
alive.  Even  business  accounts  and  payment  of  debt  were  transmitted  to  the 
lower  world.  There  were  some,  too,  who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  relations,  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to  live  with 
them.  The  region  which  they  inhabit  is  the  whole  of  Gallia  Comata.  (“  De  Situ 
Orbis,”  3,  2.) 

And  so  we  may  conclude  that,  though  the  Druids  held  among 
themselves,  and  taught  as  an  esoteric  doctrine  to  their  disciples,  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul,  yet,  as  a matter  of  expediency,  they 
instructed  the  laity  that,  for  a time  at  least,  individuals  retained  their 
identity,  and  continued  to  pass  their  existence  in  a fixed  abode 
beneath  the  earth.  We  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius  that  they 
taught  their  philosophy  obscurely  and  enigmatically,  to  the  effect 
that  men  should  worship  the  gods,  do  no  evil,  and  exercise  fortitude. 
They  also  had  a theory  that  though  the  universe  was  indestructible, 
yet  sometimes  water  and  at  other  times  fire  will  get  the  upper  hand. 
(Strabo,  4,  4.) 

Another  well-known  doctrine  of  the  Druids  was  the  efficacy  of  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  human  beings.  Caesar,  in  writing  on  this 
subject,  says  that  the  entire  nation  of  the  Gauls  was  so  wholly  devoted 
to  religious  observances,  that  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  more 
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serious  diseases,  or  were  engaged  in  war  and  perilous  pursuits,  either 
sacrificed  human  beings  as  victims,  or  made  a vow  that  they  would 
do  so,  for  they  held  that  the  will  of  the  immortal  gods  could  only  be 
appeased  by  offering  one  man’s  life  in  place  of  another,  and  they  had 
also  instituted  public  sacrifices  of  a like  nature.  Some  of  them  had 
images  of  vast  size,  whose  limbs,  formed  of  interwoven  osier  twigs, 
they  filled  with  living  men,  and  when  they  had  set  fire  to  them  from 
below  the  victims  were  enveloped  in  flames  and  perished.  They 
considered  that  the  sacrifice  of  persons  convicted  of  theft,  robbery 
with  violence,  or  other  crime,  was  more  acceptable  to  the  immortal 
gods,  but,  when  the  supply  of  that  class  of  men  failed,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  offer  innocent  persons.  (Book  6,  16.)  The  people  of 
Marseilles  kept  criminals  in  prison  for  five  years,  and  then  impaled 
them  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  or  prepared  immense  pyres, 
and  burnt  them  with  many  first-fruits.  They  also  made  use  of 
prisoners  of  war  as  victims  in  honour  of  the  gods.  These  they 
butchered,  together  with  the  animals  taken  in  war,  or  burned,  or  put 
to  death  with  other  kinds  of  torture.  (Diodorus,  5,  32.) 

Whenever  the  same  people  were  visited  by  a pestilence,  one  of 
the  poor  used  to  offer  himself  as  a voluntary  victim,  on  condition  of 
being  maintained  for  a whole  year  on  choice  food  at  the  public 
expense  ; after  which  he  was  wreathed  with  vervain,  dressed  in 
sacred  garments,  and  led  in  procession  all  over  the  city,  loaded  with 
imprecations,  in  order  that  all  the  public  afflictions  might  devolve  upon 
his  head,  and  finally  flung  headlong  from  a rock.  (Petronius  Arbiter, 
“Satyricon,”  ad  fin,)  Sometimes  the  Druids  used  to  shoot  their 
victims  down  with  arrows,  or  impale  them  on  stakes.  At  other 
times  they  prepared  a colossal  heap  of  hay,  threw  wood  upon  it, 
and  made  a holocaust  of  men,  cattle,  and  wild  beasts  (Strabo,  4,  4), 
and  instead  of  consulting  oracles  they  devoted  a man  to  sacrifice, 
struck  him  with  a sword  just  above  the  diaphragm,  and,  when  the 
victim  had  fallen,  ascertained  the  future  from  his  manner  of  falling 
and  the  flowing  of  his  blood,  putting  faith  in  ail  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  observance.  (Diodorus,  5,  31.)  The  Druids  further 
possessed  a great  system  of  magic  lore.  Pliny  says  that  in  his 
day  Britain  celebrated  the  magic  art  to  such  an  extent,  and  with 
so  great  ceremonial,  that  people  would  almost  imagine  that  she 
had  taught  it  to  the  Persian  Magi.  (Book  30,  4,  Delphin  edition.) 
And  he  tells  us  the  names  of  several  plants  which,  according  to 
the  Druids,  possessed  great  magical  virtue.  First  there  was  a herb, 
resembling  savin,  called  selago.  It  was  gathered,  without  the  use 
of  a knife,  and  with  the  right  hand  thrust  through  the  left  sleeve 
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of  the  tunic,  as  though  in  the  act  of  stealing  it.  The  person  who 
gathered  it  had  to  be  clad  in  a white  garment,  and  have  his  feet 
bare  and  carefully  washed,  and  before  picking  it  he  was  to  make  an 
offering  of  bread  and  wine.  The  plant  was  then  to  be  carried  home 
in  a new  napkin.  The  Gallic  Druids  directed  it  to  be  kept  as  a 
preservative  from  all  evil,  and  its  smoke  was  a cure  for  all  diseases 
of  the  eye.  (Pliny,  24,  62.)  Then  there  was  a plant  which  grew 
in  marshy  places,  to  which  the  Druids  gave  the  name  of  saviolus , and 
directed  that  it  should  be  gathered  with  the  left  hand  by  persons  fasting, 
as  a protection  against  diseases  of  swine  and  oxen.  The  person  who 
picked  it  was  not  to  look  round  when  he  did  so,  and  was  on  no 
account  to  lay  it  down  anywhere  except  in  the  water-troughs,  where 
he  was  to  bruise  it  for  the  cattle  when  they  came  to  drink  there. 
(Pliny,  24,  63.)  There  was  a third  plant  also  found  on  marshy  plains, 
and  called  verbenaca , or  vervain.  There  were  male  and  female 
varieties  of  the  plant,  and  the  Gauls  made  use  of  both  for  drawing 
lots  and  obtaining  oracular  responses,  and  their  Druids  raved  about  its 
virtues.  Those  who  anointed  themselves  with  its  juice  obtained 
whatever  they  wished  for.  It  kept  off  fever,  reconciled  friends,  and 
cured  every  disease.  It  was  to  be  gathered  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star,  when  neither  sun  nor  moon  was  visible  (i.e.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dog-days  and  at  dead  of  night),  after  an  offering  of  honey  and 
honeycomb  had  been  made  as  a propitiation  to  the  earth.  Before 
it  was  dug  up  a circle  was  to  be  described  around  it  with  a knife  held 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  plant  was  afterwards  to  be  held  aloft  in  the 
air.  Leaves,  stalk,  and  root  were  then  to  be  separated  and  dried  in 
a shady  place.  If  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  steeped  was 
sprinkled  on  the  dining  couches  the  dinner  was  more  agreeable. 
When  bruised  and  mixed  with  wine  it  was  a protection  against 
snakes.  (Pliny,  25,  59.)  The  Celts  were  naturally  a superstitious  race, 
and  appear  to  have  revelled  in  this  species  of  magic  herbalism.  The 
Druids  encouraged  them  in  their  superstitions.  Populus  vult  decipi  d 
decipiatur . If  any  of  these  quack  remedies  had  not  the  desired  effect  it 
was  easy  to  attribute  its  failure  to  the  omission  of  one  of  the  numerous 
formalities  which  it  was  necessary  to  observe  in  gathering  the  herb. 

The  Druids  considered  no  plant  more  sacred  than  the  mistletoe, 
and  the  tree  on  which  it  grew  provided  it  were  an  oak.  They 
chose  groves  consisting  of  oak  trees  only,  and  did  not  perform 
any  religious  ceremony  without  using  the  foliage  of  that  tree,  for  they 
believed  that  everything  which  grew  upon  the  oak  was  sent  from 
heaven,  and  was  a sign  that  the  tree  was  chosen  by  God  Himself. 
But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  mistletoe  was  rarely  found  growing  upon 
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the  oak,  and  when  it  was  so  discovered  they  repaired  to  the  spot  with 
great  religious  pomp.  To  begin  with,  they  chose  the  sixth  day  of 
the  moon,  which  was  the  first  day  of  their  month,  their  year,  and 
their  cycle  of  thirty  years,  because  the  moon  has  then  considerable 
influence,  though  not  as  yet  half  full.  They  called  the  mistletoe  in 
their  language  “ all-healing.”  When  they  had  duly  prepared  sacrifices 
and  a religious  banquet  beneath  the  tree,  they  led  up  to  it  two  white 
bulls  (of  the  same  breed  possibly  as  those,  now  preserved  at  Chilling- 
ham  Castle),  whose  horns  were  then  for  the  first  time  bound.  Then 
a priest,  clad  in  a white  vestment,  climbed  the  tree  and  with  a golden 
reaping-hook  cut  the  mistletoe,  which  was  received  in  a white  sagum 
(a  Celtic  term,  apparently,  for  a cloak),  after  which  they  sacrificed  the 
victims,  praying  that  God  would  make  His  own  gift  prosperous  to 
those  to  whom  He  had  given  it.  They  believed  that  fecundity  was- 
granted  to  every  sterile  animal  that  drank  a decoction  of  this  plant, 
and  that  it  was  an  antidote  for  all  kinds  of  poison.  (Pliny,  16,  95.) 

The  Druids  also  possessed  an  amulet  called  the  “ serpents’  egg,” 
and  they  gave  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. In  summer  time  numberless  snakes  rolled  themselves  into  a 
knot,  and  by  skilful  intertwining  formed  a ball  with  the  saliva  of  their 
mouths  and  the  foam  of  their  bodies.  This  ball  was  cast  high  into 
the  air  with  violent  hissing,  and  had  to  be  caught  in  a sagum  before  it 
reached  the  earth.  The  person  who  caught  it  galloped  away  on 
horseback,  for  the  snakes  pursued  him  until  they  were  stopped  by 
some  intervening  river.  A test  that  it  was  a genuine  serpents’ 
egg  was  that  it  floated  upwards  against  a current  of  water 
when  encircled  with  a golden  band.  They  also  held  that  it 
must  be  taken  at  a certain  phase  of  the  moon.  Pliny 
had  seen  one  of  these  so-called  eggs.  It  was  the  size 
of  a small  round  apple,  and  its  shell  was  formed  of  cartilage, 
thickly  covered  with  small  cavities,  like  those  on  the  arms  of  a 
polypus.  The  Druids  used  it  as  a badge,  and  extolled  its  virtues 
for  obtaining  a successful  termination  to  matters  in  dispute,  and 
procuring  access  to  royal  personages.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Claudius  once  killed  a Roman  knight,  belonging  to  the  Gallic  tribe  of 
the  Vocontii,  because  he  was  so  superstitious  as  to  wear  a “ serpents’ 
egg  ” in  his  bosom  during  the  progress  of  a law-suit  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  (Pliny,  29,  12.) 

Cicero  had  actually  seen  a Druid  in  the  flesh,  for  he  represents 
his  brother  Quintus  as  reminding  him  that  he  had  received  as 
his  guest  at  Rome  the  celebrated  Divitiacus,  an  ^Eduan  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  acquainted  with  the  science  which  the  Greeks  called 
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physiology,  and  to  be  able  to  foretell  future  events  partly  by 
augury  and  partly  by  conjecture.  (“De  Divinatione,”  i,  41.)  The 
Emperor  Claudius  finally  suppressed  the  Druidical  religion  in  Gaul. 
Its  rites  had  already  been  forbidden  to  citizens  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  (Suetonius,  “Life  of  Claudius,”  25.)  The  Druids  were 
thus  deprived  of  all  political  influence  in  the  State.  But  although 
their  organised  system  was  broken  up,  the  members  of  the  religious 
society  were  still  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  people  for  their  know- 
ledge of  futurity,  and  in  the  year  70  a.d.  they  were  again  stirring  up 
the  Gauls  to  revolt  against  Rome  by  declaring,  in  their  vain  songs, 
that  the  oracles  portended  the  empire  of  the  world  to  “Transalpine” 
nations.  (Tacitus,  “ Hist.,”  4,  54.)  In  later  times  those  who  claimed 
to  belong  to  the  ancient  order  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
females  in  a humble  class  of  life,  who  professed  to  tell  fortunes. 
Women  were  no  doubt  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  men,  as 
being  less  likely  to  use  their  power  for  political  purposes.  When 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  was  on  the  march  through  Gaul 
in  235  a.d.,  shortly  before  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  own 
troops,  a Druidess  ( druias ) met  him  and  called  out  in-  the  Gallic 
language,  “ Go  thy  way,  but  hope  not  for  victory,  and  trust  not  thy 
soldiers  !”  (Lampridius,  “Life  of  Alexander.”)  The  Emperor  Aurelian 
once  inquired  of  some  Gallic  Druidesses  whether  the  imperial  power 
would  remain  with  his  descendants,  and  obtained  the  answer  that 
the  name  of  none  of  his  descendants  would  be  more  famous  in  the 
state  than  that  of  Claudius.  (Vopiscus,  “ Life  of  Aurelian.”) 

Again,  when  Diocletian  was  serving  as  a private  soldier  in  Gaul, 
he  lived  at  a tavern  kept  by  a Druidess  in  the  Tungrian  country 
(Tongres).  One  day,  as  she  was  making  out  the  bill  for  his  daily 
board,  she  said  to  him,  “ Diocletian,  you  are  too  covetous,  too 
sparing.”  He  laughed  and  answered,  “ I will  be  liberal  enough 
when  I am  emperor.”  “ Don’t  jest,”  replied  the  Druidess,  “ for  you 
will  indeed  be  emperor  when  you  have  killed  the  boar  ” ( aper ). 
Diocletian,  bearing  this  prediction  in  mind,  was  always  intent  on 
hunting  the  boar,  and  endeavoured,  whenever  the  opportunity 
occurred,  to  kill  it  with  his  own  hand.  But  when  he  repeatedly 
saw  others  made  emperor  before  him  he  used  to  remark,  “ I kill 
the  boar,  but  someone  else  always  eats  the  flesh.”  When  in  284  a.d. 
he  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army,  his  first  act  was  to  slay  Arrius 
Aper,  the  murderer  of  his  predecessor  in  the  purple,  exclaiming,  as 
he  plunged  the  sword  into  Aper’s  body,  “ At  last  I have  slain  the 
fatal  boar  ! ” and  so  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  Gallic  Druidess. 


T.  H.  E.  GRAHAM. 


A UNION  WITH  IMOGEN . 


A LITER  AR  P FANTASY. 


Y happy,  and  yet  unhappy,  friend,  Z.,  is  firmly  and  gravely 


convinced  that  to  him  it  was  permitted  to  be  united — for 


a time — with  Shakspeare’s  Imogen. 

A dreamer  of  dreams  he  may  be,  but  he  is  not  mad.  A sad  and 
wise  man  now  he  is  ; walking  through  a quiet  life,  shadowed  by  the 
sadness  of  infinite  loss  ; but  he  is  also  given  to  ecstasies — to 
raptures  of  memory  upon  which  none  may  intrude.  Awaking,  at 
least  partly,  from  such  a dream,  he  may  well  cry  to  dream  again. 
Only  in  rare  moments  of  expansive  confidence,  and  then  only  to  me, 
can  he  be  induced  to  speak  of  his  strange,  blissful  experience.  He 
seems  to  be  of  imagination  all  compact ; and  yet  his  utter  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  strange  story  is  very  startling,  and  almost  con- 
quers my  conviction.  He  is  still  very  young  of  heart,  and  holds  fast 
to  a sublime  hope  of  reunion  with  his  lost  love.  He  believes  that 
she  is  often  present  with  him,  and  feels  that  a sorrow’s  crown  of 
sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things.  He  lives  (but  for  her)  a 
very  solitary  life,  and  I have  often  begged  him  to  record  his  ex- 
periences or  beliefs.  Desirous  of  pleasing  him,  I always  assume  the 
truth  of  his  story  ; and  I have  at  last  won  him  over  to  write  down  the 
following  brief,  confused,  interjectional  account  of  his  happy  halluci- 
nation (?).  He  is  very  reticent  upon  some  important  points;  but, 
allowing  for  all  imperfections,  readers  maybe  interested  in  analysing 
such  a singular — it  may  be  morbid — or  high  fantastical  confession. 

And  now  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself  : — 

“ I was  very  young  at  the  time  of  our  union — not,  I think,  above 
twenty.  How  it  came  about  ? Nay,  there  are  strange,  sacred  mys- 
teries around  this  mystic  life  of  ours  ; and  I may  not  dare  to  draw 
aside  the  bridal  veil  of  union  with  such  a woman.  It  may  be, 
silence  suiteth  best.  Enough  that  we  were  united  in  most  spiritual 
pure,  and  passionate  wedlock. 

“ I never  cared  to  think  of  her  as  the  relict  of  the  late  Posthu- 
mous Leonatus.  She  was  not  Mrs.  P.  L.  to  me.  She  was  the  fairest 
offspring  of  her  true  begetter — Shakspeare.  I hardly  ever  thought  of 
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her  as  the  daughter  of  Cymbeline.  She  was,  to  my  love  and  worship, 
the  fairest,  tenderest,  sweetest,  noblest  type  of  ideal  womanhood.  She 
was  as  gracious  as  she  was  graceful.  In  the  many  happy  talks  of  our 
soul-intimacy,  I gathered,  as  I fancy,  that  she  retained  a slight  feeling 
of  resentment  at  the  thought  of  that  wager.  She  forgave,  it  is  true, 
but  she  only  forgave  as  a Christian.  Of  royal  birth,  of  peerless 
beauty,  and  of  magic  charm,  she  remained  always  pure,  true  woman. 
I maybe 

Suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a man, 

but  she  was  worth  it  all.  Our  union  was  to  ‘her  so  infinite  loss,’  but 
I sometimes  fancied  that  I owed  my  priceless  bliss  to  my  great  inti- 
macy with,  my  great  love  of,  William.  He  may  have  delighted  to 
honour  me,  for  a time,  with  that  ‘ crown  o’  the  world  ’ — the  love  of 
Imogen.  He  had,  naturally,  great  influence  over  her  thoughts  and 
actions  ; and  I owe,  perhaps  (under  Providence),  my  singular  happi- 
ness to  my  poet  friend. 

“ The  facts  of  my  marriage  were  known  to  but  very  few  on  earth. 
The  case  was  a delicate  and  a very  peculiar  one.  William  was  always 
a giver  of  good  gifts  to  them  that  loved  him. 

“ I recall  the  golden- winged  hours  of  the  early  rapturous  days  of 
our  blissful  union — she  so  infinitely  above  me,  and  yet  bending  down 
to  me  with  the  goddess-like  grace  of  tenderest,  divinest  ’woman- 
hood. I think  of  her  face,  her  form,  her  voice — a voice  ever 
tender,  and  soft,  and  low;  and  of  the  beautiful  spirit  that  shone 
through  all  external  grace,  and  harmony,  and  love;  and  I,  as  I 
remember  her,  can  only  weep,  and  sob,  and  suffer.  Her  beauty,  such 
as  woman  never  wore,  was  radiant  with  the  spirit-light  of  a soul  as 
glorious  as  ever  descended  from  Heaven  to  earth  ; I remember,  and 
I feel.  Was  I,  indeed,  to  lose  her  ? What  could  life  give  that  would 
replace  the  love  of  such  a priceless  woman  ? How,  having  known 
them,  could  I live  without  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the  glance  of  her 
eye,  the  tones  of  her  voice — without  her  kiss  ? Despair  was  in  the 
thought.  Oh,  my  darling,  my  dearest,  my  unforgotten  Imogen! 

“When  I had  heard  from  William— the  interview  seemed  to  me 
to  take  place  in  a dream — I half  dreaded  the  next  meeting  with  her. 
So  soon  as  I saw  her,  I knew  that  she  too  had  had  a communication 
from  above,  from  him.  Her  hands  were  folded  in  front  of  her,  the 
eyes  were  downcast,  and  her  colour  went  and  came.  She  was  silent 
for  some  time,  and  then  in  a low  whisper,  she  said — 

“ ‘ There , there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  . . . 
I think  you  know,  dear,  what  William  wants.’ 
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“ I dared  not  look  at  her.  Slowly  she  unclasped  from  her  white 
arm  a royal  bracelet,  and  laid  it  down  by  me.  I bowed  my  head 
upon  my  arms  and  wept.  Then  I felt  her  hand  upon  my  head,  and  then 
I felt  a tear,  and  then  her  kiss— the  last  !— and  then  she  disappeared, 
rapt  up  to  Heaven  as  it  seemed  in  a Hansom  of  fire. 

“ Then  I was  left  alone — as  I shall  be  to  my  life’s  end.  Imogen 
was  mine  no  more.  And  I was  truly  widowed  ; but  I still  fondly 
hope  to  meet  her  again.  I love  William,  though  he  behaved  harshly 
to  me  ; but  then  who  can  estimate  as  I can  his  need  of  fair,  dear 
Imogen  ? No  man  has  ever  lived  through  such  a loss  as  mine  was 
— and  is— and  yet  £ ’tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  not  have 
loved  at  all  ’ — and  to  have  loved,  and  been  beloved  by  such  a royal, 
princess  woman.  Oh,  my  peerless  Imogen  ! — Shakspeare’s  fairest, 
noblest,  loveliest  creature.  She  deserved  to  be  with  him  : I was  not 
worthy  of  her.  Let  that  comfort  me  ; but  no  comfort  comes  as  I 
think  and  feel  that  I shall  see  her  face  no  more  ! No — that  way 
madness  lies. 

“William  was  very  nice  about  it.  He  said  that  it  was  a delicate 
matter — and  so  it  was  ; but  he  explained  that  he  could  not  find  in 
Heaven  any  woman  that  could  be  compared  with  Imogen;  that  he  him- 
self could  not  create  another  woman  that  should  be  the  peer  of  such  a 
royal  creature.  He  hoped  that  I should  see  the  matter  in  what  he 
termed  the  right  light,  and  trusted  that  I should  not  oppose  his  wishes 
for  her  peerless  society.  He  could  feel  for  me — he  admitted  that — but 
still  maintained  that  he  had  the  prior  and  superior  claim.  He  half 
conceded  that  Imogen  herself  might  feel  the  separation  from  me  at 
first ; but  he  delicately  insinuated  that  he  could  do  more  for  her 
permanent  happiness  and  welfare  than  I could  do.  He  conjured 
me  not  to  be  selfish.  That  I must  feel  a pang,  at  first,  he  felt ; but 
he  also  knew  that  I should  soon  be  happy  in  contemplating  the 
certainty  of  her  higher  happiness.  There  were  many  considerations, 
he  remarked,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  fully  to  explain  ; he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  the  eternal  blazon  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood  : but  he 
asserted,  positively,  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  could 
answer  for  her  felicity.  He  added,  that  he  should  be  eternally 
obliged  if  I would  meet  his  wishes ; and  promised  that  he  and  I 
should,  in  future,  live  together  in  even  greater  intimacy  than  I had 
enjoyed  with  him  heretofore. 

“ I could  not  analyse,  and  cannot  describe  my  feelings.  I knew 
that  William  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer  her  a better  establishment 
than  I could  ; and  I tried  to  think  unselfishly  of  and  for  her  happi- 
ness— but  then,  to  lose  her — to  be  parted  from  my  Imogen  ! In  my 
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first  sharp  anguish,  nothing,  nothing  could  reconcile  me  to  the 
thought  of  that ! What  were  life  without  her  ?- — and  we  had  been  so 
happy.” 

It  is  pretty  to  observe,  as  Pepys  phrases  it,  that  when  the 
whole  mind  is  dominated  by  one  intense,  overwhelming  feeling,  the 
entire  thought — the  broad  way  of  regarding  life— is  coloured  and  is 
warped.  Z.  took  a little  holiday  this  summer,  and  went  to  such 
ordinary  places  of  resort  as  Switzerland,  Normandy,  Brittany.  I 
subjoin  an  extract  from  a letter  which  I received  from  him  the  other 
day.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  places  which  he  visited  could 
have  been  so  terribly  infested  with  such  horrid  parodies  upon  woman . 
Z.  must  have  been  too  susceptible.  The  sadness  of  his  great  sorrow 
may  have  led  him  to  resent  morbidly  any  mockery  of  the  worth  and 
charm  of  the  sex  to  which  Imogen  belonged.  There  is  irritation  in 
his  tone  ; cynicism  in  his  mental  attitude ; despair  in  his  brooding 
grief ; and  yet,  after  all,  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  says  : — 

Extract  from  Letter. 

Nordau  has  accumulated  a mass  of  striking  evidence  in  proof  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  large  sections  of  society  in  these  latter  days  ; but  he  has  strangely  omitted 
one  important  factor— that  is,  the  ghastly  prevalence  of  “heifers.” 

A true  woman  is  an  exquisite  compound,  in  about  equal  proportions,  of  worth 
and  charm.  That  is  the  real  woman— the  divine  and  Shakspearian  woman— and 
all  the  rest  are  spurious. 

The  “ heifer”  is  a mock  woman  ; a sham  woman  ; a noisome  parody  upon  the 
glory,  the  beauty,  the  loveliness,  of  a genuine  woman.  The  “heifer”  may  wear 
petticoats,  a fringe,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  ; but  she  is  merely  a mean 
product  of  ugly  minds  steeped  in  brain  exhaustion  and  hysteria  ; and  is  the  more 
repulsive  the  nearer  she  approaches,  in  superficial  resemblance,  to  the  genuine 
article.  The  “ heifer”  may  be  meagre  or  obese,  stringy  or  dumpy,  ugly  or  only 
“ plain.”  She  may  be  bony  or  bulgy ; buniony  or  flat-footed  ; red-nosed  or 
greasily  sallow  ; may  be  dogmatic,  ignorant,  ill-bred,  giggling  or  morose,  and 
may  have  the  cracked  voice  of  Punch  with  a cold.  There  is  the  expectorating 
“heifer” — I met  her  at  Stahlden — and  the  grimy,  unkempt  “heifer,”  who  is  a 
faded  reminiscence  of  Maudle-and-Postlethwaite  aestheticism. 

The  “heifer”  is  a very  inferior  creature  masquerading  in  the  sacred  guise  of 
womanhood  ; but  she  is  essentially  a mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare.  She  does 
not  detract  from,  but  enhances  the  charm  of  the  real  woman.  The  “New 
Woman  ” is  new ; but  the  true  woman  is  old  as  loveliness  and  light.  A plain 
woman  may  be  full  of  worth  ; though  then  she  ceases  to  be  plain  ; but,  oh,  the 
manners  and  the  style  of  the  “ heifer  ” ! Jupiter’s  fifth  moon  is  but  dimly  visible, 
lost  in  the  glorious  brightness  of  that  magnificent  planet,  to  W'hich  it  stands  so 
near  that  it  is  quite  outshone ; and  so  one  dear,  charming  w oman  will  throw  into 
shade  thousands  of  deleterious  “ heifers  ” ; one  divine  wroman  shines  into  obscurity 
millions  of  dim,  loathly  “heifers.” 

There  is  more  in  this  strain  ; but  I have  allowed  my  unhappy 
widower  friend  sufficient  opportunity  of  suggesting  his  depraved 
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doctrine,  which  might  have  some  interest  forNordau,  and  which  must 
have  more  interest  for  thinking  and  suffering  men ; especially  for  those 
who — though  they  have  never  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
poor  Z. — have  yet  learned  to  know,  to  worship,  and  to  love  the 
women  of  Shakspeare,  and  particularly  his  almost  divine  Imogen. 

The  state  of  my  poor  friend’s  mind  is  very  deplorable,  and  yet 
there  may  be  some  excuse  for  him.  Happily  united,  in  an  ideal  mar- 
riage, which  knew  nothing  of  coarseness  or  of  commonplace,  with 
“ beauty  such  as  woman  never  wore,”  with  the  temper  of  a seraph  and 
the  manners  of  an  angel,  he  might  too  easily  be  revolted  by  those 
mock-turtle  women — he  calls  them  “ heifers  ” — who  seem  born  only 
to  illustrate  the  occasionally  sarcastic  moods  of  the  Unseen  Powers. 
Intimacy  with  Imogen  might  produce  undue  bitterness  towards  such 
burlesques  upon  womanhood.  Yet  he  will  not,  I imagine,  incur  the 
dislike  of  really  channing,  good  women.  The  galled  jade  may  wince ; 
but  their  withers  are  unwrung,  and  he  may  reckon  confidently  upon 
the  sympathy  of  Imogen. 

H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 
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SCHUBERTIANA . 

i. 

Extracts  from  Schubert’s  Diary. 

March  25 th.  — Suffering  sharpens  the  understanding  and 
strengthens  the  character,  whilst  joy  seldom  troubles  herself  about 
the  former,  and  enervates  the  latter  or  makes  it  frivolous. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I hate  that  one-sidedness  which 
makes  so  many  poor  creatures  believe  that  only  just  what  they  do 
themselves  is  the  best,  and  everything  else  is  of  no  importance  ; only 
one  form  of  beauty  should  inspire  a man’s  whole  life,  yet  the  glow  of 
this  one  inspiration  should  illumine  everything  else. 

March  27 th. — There  is  no  one  who  understands  the  sufferings,  no 
one  who  understands  the  joys  of  another.  We  think  we  are  going  to 
each  other,  and  we  are  only  going  along  near  each  other.  Oh  torture, 
when  one  realises  this  ! 

My  creations  in  music  are  the  product  of  intelligence  and  of 
suffering  ; those  produced  by  suffering  seem  to  please  the  world 
least. 

March  28^.— There  is  only  one  step  from  the  highest  enthusiasm 
to  the  perfectly  ridiculous,  just  as  there  is  only  one  from  deepest 
wisdom  to  crass  stupidity. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  with  belief  in  his  heart ; this  is  far 
above  understanding  and  knowledge  ; for,  in  order  to  understand, 
one  must  first  believe.  Belief  is  the  higher  basis  on  which  weak 
understanding  sets  up  his  first  pillars  of  Proof.  Understanding  is 
nothing  but  analysed  belief. 

March  29 th. — O Phantasy  ! Thou  choicest  jewel  of  humanity, 
thou  inexhaustible  spring  from  which  both  artists  and  scientists 
drink  ! O stay  long  with  us,  even  if  thou  art  only  recognised  and 
honoured  by  the  few  ! Stay  to  preserve  us  from  that  so-called  ex- 
planation, from  that  ugly  carcase  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Tune  13th. — A bright,  clear,  beautiful  day;  this  will  remain  with 
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me  throughout  my  whole  life.  The  magic  tones  of  Mozart’s  music 
sound  softly  in  my  ears  as  from  afar.  Schlesinger’s  masterly  playing 
impressed  it  deep,  deep  in  my  heart ; it  is  so  incredibly  strong  and  yet 
tender.  Thus  these  beautiful  impressions  remain  in  our  souls,  never 
effaced  by  time  or  circumstances,  and  they  act  beneficently  on  our 
being,  showing  us  amid  the  darkness  of  this  life  a clear,  beautiful,  far- 
off  place  towards  which  we  look  confidently.  O Mozart,  immortal 
Mozart  ! how  many  such  refreshing  images  of  a bright,  better  life 
hast  thou  imprinted  on  our  souls  ! 

lane  16th. — Take  people  as  they  are,  not  as  they  should  be. 

{From  a Letter .) 

If  only  my  brother  could  look  on  these  God-like  mountains  and 
lakes,  the  sight  of  which  threatens  to  crush  us  and  swallow  us  up,  he 
would  not  love  the  contemptible  life  of  man  so  much  as  not  to  think 
it  a great  happiness  to  be  given  over  to  the  inconceivable  strength  of 
the  earth  for  a new  life. 


II. 

Schubert,  the  Man. 

The  story  of  Franz  Schubert,  the  genius,  is  such  a simple,  humble 
one.  He  came  as  the  “ Wunderkind,”  the  fairy  child,  laid  in  the 
cradle  of  the  large  family  with  very  small  means.  And  in  poverty 
the  fairy  prince  grew  up  : his  story  was  simple,  uneventful,  he 
died  before  he  had  come  into  his  kingdom  of  Fame,  and  without 
gaining  his  princess.  When  one  remembers  how  the  father,  a school- 
teacher, at  the  age  of  nineteen  married  a cook  and  became  the  parent 
of  fourteen  children  (of  whom  only  five  survived),  how  on  the  death 
of  this  wife  he  married  again  and  was  blessed  with  five  other 
children,  one  can  easily  imagine  the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  poverty 
which  must  have  been  the  result.  Yet  in  the  poor  little  house,  where 
Sunday  dinners  and  Sunday  clothes  must  have  been  of  the  scantiest, 
the  Sunday  afternoons  were  made  bright  with  music,  when  the  chil- 
dren gathered  round  their  father  to  play  quartets  and  to  sing. 

At  any  rate  it  was  a kind  home  to  genius,  and  little  Franz  was 
understood  and  cherished  when  at  the  age  of  five  he  composed  his 
first  work,  a pianoforte  concerto,  before  he  had  been  taught  any 
music  at  all.  At  seven  he  was  writing  a symphony.  Small  wonder 
that  his  earliest  teachers  soon  confessed  they  could  teach  him  nothing 
more  ; he  seemed  to  know  everything  about  music  already, they  said. 

There  is  a funny,  pathetic  letter  to  his  brother,  written  by 
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Schubert  when  he  was  a hungry  student,  begging  his  brother  for  a 
few  pence.  “ You  know  from  experience  that  one  does  like  a roll  and 
an  apple  or  two  now  and  then,  especially  if  one  has  only  to  look  forward 
to  a miserable  supper  eight  and  a half  hours  after  a moderate  dinner. 
This  desire,  which  has  often  made  itself  felt,  is  beginning  to  recur 
more  and  more  frequently  with  me,  and  I must  nolens  volens  make 
some  change.  The  few  pence  which  my  father  gives  me  all  go  in 

the  first  days  toT , and  what  am  I to  do  the  rest  of  the  time  ? ‘Those 

who  hope  in  Thee  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,’  Matthew  ii.  4.  (sic.) 
These  words  express  my  thoughts.  What  difference  would  it  make 
to  you  if  you  let  me  have  a few  Kreuzer  every  month  ? You  would 
not  even  feel  the  loss,  whilst  I should  be  happy  and  contented  in  my 
hermit’s  cell  In  short,  I build  my  hopes  on  the  words  of  the 
evangelist  Matthew,  who  says,  ‘ Let  him  who  hath  two  coats  give  one 
to  the  poor.’  Hoping  you  will  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  your  poor, 
loving,  trusting  and  (I  repeat)  poor  brother  Franz,  who  is  constantly 
crying  to  you  to  remember  him.” 

This  letter  was  written  when  Franz  was  fifteen,  and  about  this 
time,  when  money  was  so  scarce,  he  often  was  sadly  in  want  of  paper 
whereon  to  write  his  compositions.  Part  of  a song  is  now  treasured 
in  the  library  in  Berlin,  written  on  the  second  violin  part  of  a Duo 
(fugue)  by  Fux.  The  hungry  lad,  without  pence  wherewith  to  buy  a 
few  sheets  of  music  paper,  little  guessed  how  his  scribblings  would 
confer  immortality  on  the  Fuga  of  Fux.  But,  in  order  to  get  daily 
bread,  something  different  had  to  be  done,  and  for  three  years  Schubert 
tried  his  father’s  profession,  sorely  against  the  grain.  The  author  of 
the  C Major  Symphony  is  reported  to  have  often  lost  his  temper  with 
the  urchins,  whilst  trying  to  teach  them  the  ABC,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Bravely  he  went  on  with  it  for  three  long 
years,  composing  busily  in  his  spare  moments. 

Then  he  became  resident  teacher  of  music  to  two  little  girls  in  an 
aristocratic  family  in  the  country,  a position  which  had  in  it  as  much 
bitterness  as  sweetness  for  his  sensitive  soul. 

One  fleeting  smile  Fortune  bestowed  on  him  in  the  last  year  of 
his  short  life,  when  he  gave  a concert  in  Vienna,  a concert  devoted 
entirely  to  his  own  compositions,  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  plat- 
form “ countless  times,”  and  cleared  a profit  of  eight  hundred  gulden, 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 

But  in  spite  of  recognition  and  appreciation  from  music-lovers, 
Schubert  shared  the  usual  experience  of  genius  : his  productions  were 
not  wanted,  they  had  no  market  value.  The  correspondence  between 
him  and  various  publishers  is  a pitiful  record  of  the  beating-down 
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and  overreaching  of  a young  genius  who  was  offering  priceless  gems 
to  the  world.  They  request  pieces  of  easy  execution  for  the  players, 
pieces  which  shall  inflict  no  strain  on  the  hearers,  pieces  “ easy  to 
play,  agreeable,  easily  intelligible.”  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  will  not  pay 
a farthing  ; they  offer  him  a few  copies  as  remuneration.  Schott, 
of  Mayence,  thinks  ^£6  enormous  for  a quintet,  as  it  is  so  short,  and 
offers  him  just  half,  and  so  on.  This  was  when  he  was  already  known , 
and  each  niggardly  offer  was  accompanied  by  the  most  flattering- 
praises  of  the  genius  and  charm  of  his  compositions  ! No  wonder 
the  young  man  cried  in  despair  : “ If  one  could  only  do  anything 

with  these of  dealers  ; but  the  wise  and  beneficent  provisions  of 

the  State  have  already  taken  care  that  the  artist  shall  remain  the  slave 
of  any  miserable  huckster.” 

For  operatic  compositions  there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a chance, 
for  at  this  time  Vienna  was  in  wild  adoration  of  Rossini  and  Italian 
opera.  It  was  impossible  for  a new  German  opera  to  get  a hearing, 
such  were  the  private  cliques  and  the  public  admiration  of  the  Italian 
“ scene-painter,”  as  Beethoven  contemptuously  called  him. 

Schubert  turned  his  attention  to  other  branches  of  composition. 
Some  one  persuaded  him  (he  was  too  shy  to  have  undertaken  the  step 
by  himself)  to  send  a letter  to  Goethe,  expressing  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  great  man,  and  enclosing  some  of  Goethe’s  songs  which 
he  had  set  to  music.  But  the  YVeimarian  god  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  either  letter  or  songs'(in  fact,  music  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  thing  which  Goethe  could  not  appreciate).  But,  later  on,  Goethe 
heard  his  “ Erl-Konig  ” sung  by  Madame  Schroder  Devrient,  and 
realised  that  there  was  something  in  it.  He  kissed  the  singer 
exclaiming,  “ A thousand  thanks  for  this  grand  artistic  performance  ! 
I heard  the  composition  once  before,  and  it  did  not  please  me  at  all. 
But  when  it  is  rendered  like  this,  the  whole  becomes  a living  picture.” 

Alas  ! by  this  time  Schubert  had  been  two  years  in  his  grave. 
Another  hero  whom  Schubert  humbly  worshipped  from  afar  was 
Beethoven.  “ Who  can  hope  to  do  anything  after  Beethoven  ? ” he 
once  said.  For  thirty  years  they  lived  in  the  same  town,  and  yet- 
remained  apart.  In  his  latter  years  Beethoven  was  almost  impossible 
of  access,  and  the  only  authentic  account  of  a visit  paid  by  Schubert 
to  him  tells  how  the  young  man  called  with  his  Op.  10  variations 
(dedicated  to  Beethoven),  but,  the  great  man  being  out,  he  left  the 
music  with  the  servant.  Still,  he  had  the  consolation  of  gazing  at 
his  hero  in  certain  cafes  and  inns,  whither  the  master  was  wont  to 
repair.  In  his  last  days,  however,  Beethoven  was  delighted  beyond 
measure  with  Schubert’s  songs,  which  some  one  gave  him  “pour  le 
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distraire  ” ; he  could  not  find  words  enough  to  praise  them.  At 
last  Schubert  was  taken  to  see  the  dying  man,  who  was  too  ill  to 
speak  to  him ; and  he  shared  (among  others  with  Lachner)  the 
melancholy  honour  of  being  a torch-bearer  at  the  funeral  of  the 
master  whom  he  was  destined  soon  to  follow.  Strange,  in  passing,  to 
think  how  three  of  those  whose  names  have  shed  glory  upon 
Imperial  Vienna  were  starved  and  neglected  in  their  lifetime  by  the 
city— Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert.  Their  eyes  gaze  reproachfully 
down  beneath  the  laurel  wreaths  placed  upon  their  brows  by  later 
generations. 

A letter  written  in  the  last  year  of  Schubert’s  life  to  his  friend 
Kupelwieser,  at  the  Cafe  Greco  in  Rome,  shows  how  the  will  to  live  was 
being  worn  out  in  him.  “ You  are  so  good  that  you  will  forgive  me 
much  which  others  would  take  ill  from  me.  In  a word,  I feel  myself 
the  most  unhappy,  most  wretched  being  in  the  world.  Imagine  a 
man  whose  health  will  never  come  right  again,  and  who  in  despair  at 
this  is  always  making  things  worse  instead  of  better ; a man  whose 
brightest  hopes  have  come  to  nothing  . . . whom  feeling  (the  inspiring 
feeling,  at  least)  threatens  to  abandon,  and  ask  yourself  if  he  is  not 
wretched,  unhappy  ? ‘ My  peace  is  fled,  my  heart  is  heavy ; I shall 

find  it  never  and  never  more,’  I can  say  daily.  Every  night  when  I 
go  to  sleep  I pray  I may  never  wake  again,  yet  every  morning  brings 
renewal  of  yesterday’s  suffering.  My  affairs  are  going  badly,  and  we 
never  have  any  money.” 

The  last  sentence  is  confirmed  by  a letter  written  by  a friend  of 
Schubert’s  to  a family  who  had  invited  them  for  a summer  holiday. 
“The  not  very  brilliant  financial  circumstances  of  our  friend  Schubert 
are  the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  your 
invitation  to  Graz.  He  is  still  here,  working  hard  at  a Mass,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  money  he  wants  (from  what  quarter  soever  it  may 
come)  in  order  to  take  instant  flight  for  Upper  Austria.”  This  was 
in  July.  He  clung  to  the  hope  of  Graz  in  September,  with  an  intense 
longing  for  country  and  fresh  air — probably  an  instinct  of  what  was 
needed  to  save  his  life — but  the  money  never  came  “from  any 
quarter  whatsoever,”  and  he  remained  in  hot  stifling  Vienna  all 
through  the  summer  months. 

Excursions  into  the  country  with  friends  were  really  the  red-letter 
days  of  Schubert’s  life,  when  he  could  afford  them.  And  his  friends 
were  his  happiness — a glorious  compensation  for  many  trials.  They 
were  devoted  to  him  and  he  to  them — a chosen  band  of  comrades 
of  heart  and  intellect,  painters,  poets,  “men  who  could  do  some- 
thing ” — nonentities  were  excluded.  Their  affection  and  sympathy 
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cast  a warm,  rosy  glow  over  the  sordid  cares  of  a life-long  struggle 
with  poverty.  They  called  themselves  Schubertiaden,  and  in  this 
circle  at  least  the  humble  young  musician  was  duly  honoured. 
Their  meetings  were  often  especially  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
his  new  compositions.  In  any  case,  Franz  was  always  the  centre  of 
attraction,  although  he  often  sat  there  an  almost  impassive  spectator, 
as  it  seemed.  As  a nickname  he  was  jokingly  dubbed  the  “ Kanevas ,” 
from  his  habit  of  asking  about  each  new  member,  “ Kann  er  was  ? ” 
(i.e.  Can  he  do  anything?)  Later  on,  when  he  grew  fat,  they  named 
him  “ Schwammerl,”  which  Viennese  epithet  followed  him  in  other 
circles  besides  that  of  the  gay  Schubertiaden . 

And  how  he  loved  his  friends,  with  all  his  tender  German  heart, 
the  poor  Schwammerl  ! Writing  from  the  aristocratic  castle  in 
Hungary  (where  he  found  “ the  Count  rather  rough,  the  Countess 
proud,  though  more  refined,  the  Countesses  good  little  girls”),  he 
exclaims  : 

“ If  we  were  only  together — you,  Schwind,  Kuppel  (the  painter 
Kupelwieser),  and  I — every  mischance  would  only  seem  light  to 
me  ; but  we  are  separated  and  that  is  the  real  cause  of  my  unhappi- 
ness. I could  cry  with  Goethe  : ‘ Who  wall  give  me  back  those 
beautiful  days  ? ’ Those  days  when  we  sat  cosily  together,  and  each 
of  us  showed  his  art  children  to  the  others,  shy  as  a mother  awaiting, 
not  without  anxiety,  the  verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  Love  and  Truth. 
Those  days  when  each  inspired  the  others,  and  a united  striving  after 
the  most  Beautiful  animated  us  all  ! ” 

In  another  letter  : p 

“ Now  I sit  alone  here  in  the  depths  of  Hungary,  not  having  one 
person  with  whom  I can  exchange  a sensible  word.” 

The  love  attributed  to  him  for  the  younger  of  his  pupils  (the 
“good  little  girls”)  cannot  have  been  a very  deep -attachment,  as  the 
young  countess  seems  to  have  been  barely  thirteen  at  the  time,  she  to 
whom  “ all  his  songs  were  dedicated.” 

The  friends  were  the  real  mainstay  of  Schubert’s  life. 

And  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  struggles,  plans,  hopes,  disappoint- 
ments, came — death.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  the  above 
letters  were  written  he  sickened  ; in  November  a violent  typhus 
declared  itself  (probably  caused  by  an  unhealthy  new  house  in  which 
he  had  taken  rooms),  and  on  the  19th  all  was  over. 

Only  a week  before  he  had  been  busy  with  plans  for  an  opera  ; he 
meant  to  orchestrate  it  splendidly,  and  his  head  was  full  of  “perfectly 
new  harmonies  and  rhythms,  he  declared  as  he  lay  dying — and 
with  these  he  fell  asleep. 
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His  last  wish  was  that  he  should  be  buried  near  Beethoven,  and 
this  was  faithfully  carried  out  by  his  brother.  He  rests  in  the  Wah- 
ringer  Cemetery,  only  a few  steps  from  the  great  master. 

Franz  Schubert’s  scanty  leavings  barely  sufficed  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  his  last  illness  and  of  his  burial ; therefore,  a concert  was 
given  in  order  to  collect  sufficient  money  for  a memorial-stone.  On 
it  the  poet  Grillparzcr  wrote  simply  of  the  “ man  like  a child  ” : — • 

Here  lies  Franz  Schubert. 

Born  31  January,  1797. 

Died  19  November,  1828. 

31  years  old. 

Ileie  death  buried  a rich  possession, 

But  still  fairer  hopes. 


MARY  HARGRAVE. 
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THE  MAGIC  CIRCLE . 


{FROM  RUCKERT.) 


WHAT  makes  the  hundred  petals  to  unfold 
Of  the  red  rose  or  pale  ? 

What  singeth  in  her  warbling  thousandfold 
The  mellow  nightingale  ? 

By  the  same  law  the  sweet  leaves  all  unfold 
That  doth  each  one  unclose, 

And  all  the  songs  the  self-same  music  hold 
That  in  the  first  one  flows. 

All  beauty  in  a circle’s  magic  round 
Will  still  itself  pourtray, 

And  even  Love,  the  Monarch,  ne’er  has  found, 
Or  will,  a better  way. 

Therefore,  a hundred  petals  circle  still 
The  red  rose  and  the  pale; 

Therefore,  her  thousand  song  will  ever  trill 
The  mellow  nightingale. 


ISA  J.  POSTGATE. 
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NOBODY  AND  NOTHING. 


OME  of  the  favourite  jokes  of  the  old  dramatists  seem  decidedly 


O thin  to  modern  readers.  Many  of  them,  as  every  student  of 
the  Shakespearian  farces  is  well  aware,  turn  upon  the  smallest  and 
most  trivial  of  verbal  quibbles.  Others,  not  without  the  saving  salt 
of  humour,  were  used  by  one  playwright  after  another  in  the  belief, 
apparently,  that  the  more  venerable  a familiar  dramatic  “ wheeze  ” 
became,  the  more  would  it  be  welcomed  and  relished  by  long- 
suffering  audiences.  One  of  the  quaintest  of  these  time-honoured 
old  conceits  was  the  play  upon  the  word  “ nobody.”  The  personified 
Nobody,  like  the  modern  domestic  servant’s  far  from  harmless  but 
very  necessary  cat,  represented  the  imaginary  being  at  whose  door 
all  kinds  of  accidents  and  misdemeanours  could  be  laid.  Perhaps 
the  earliest  known  allusion  to  this  hero  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
ballads  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  written  about  1550,  called  “Little 
John  Nobody” — a title  which  covers  a satirical  attack  on  the 
Reformation.  About  ten  years  later,  “ Nicholas  Nemo  ” figured  in 
more  than  one  publication  ; and  in  1568  one  Singleton  was  licensed, 
as  the  Stationers’  Registers  testify,  to  print  “The  Return  of  old 
well-spoken  Nobody,”  alluding  to  an  earlier  ballad  called  the  “Well 
Spoken  Nobody.” 

But  the  most  prominent  dramatic  appearance  of  this  shadowy 
personage  is  in  the  play  called  “ Nobody  and  Somebody,”  which 
must  have  been  written  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  prologue  is  short  and  full  of  characteristic  conceits  : — 


A subject,  of  no  subject,  we  present, 

For  Nobody  is  Nothing  ; 

Who  of  nothing  can  something  make  ? 

It  is  a worke  beyond  the  power  of  wit, 

And  yet  invention  is  rife  : 

A morrall  meaning  you  must  then  expect 

Grounded  on  lesser  than  a shadowes  shadow  : 
Promising  nothing  where  there  wants  a toong  ; 

And  deeds  as  few  be  done  by  No-bod  ie  : 

Yet  something  out  of  nothing  we  will  show 
To  gaine  your  loves,  to  whome  ourselves  wc  owe. 
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The  two  personified  abstractions  who  give  the  play  its  title  are  the 
chief  characters  in  the  sub-plot  oj  the  piece — the  dramatis  persona 
of  the  main  plot  being  real  folk,  human  and  historical.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  sub-plot  is  chiefly  satirical.  All  through  the  play  Some- 
body does  and  instigates  all  the  evil  that  is  done,  while  Nobody 
takes  the  blame.  The  end  is  of  course  attained  by  a persistent  and 
ingenious  confusion  of  positive  and  negative  statements.  “Nobody” 
cares  for  the  poor,  or  helps  the  widows  and  orphans.  Money  raised 
by  collections  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s 
steeple,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1561,  is  said  to  have  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, and  Nobody  is  of  course  accused.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  play  Nobody  is  formally  brought  to  trial,  at  the  instance  of 
Somebody,  for  all  the  malpractices  alleged  against  him  ; when,  by 
the  usual  play  upon  words,  the  accused  completely  exonerates  him- 
self by  clearly  demonstrating  that  all  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
laid  to  his  charge  must  have  been  committed  by  Somebody,  for,  “ If 
Nobody  should  do  them,  then  should  they  be  undone  ! ” The 
punishment  of  the  real  culprit  then  follows. 

“ Nobody  ” was  not  only  personified  in  this  play,  but  his  portrait 
appeared  in  a woodcut  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Another  cut  at 
the  end  of  the  play  represented  “Somebody.”  The  figure  of  “No- 
body ” was  often  represented  on  signs,  and  this  play-portrait  shows 
him  attired  in  the  conventional  manner,  that  is,  in  a huge  pair  of 
slops,  or  loose  breeches,  reaching  to  his  neck,  so  that  he  appears  to 
consist  of  legs,  head,  and  arms,  but  no  body.  “ Somebody,”  on  the 
contrary,  appears  in  a very  exaggerated  doublet,  being  all  body,  with 
no  legs  to  speak  of.  When  Trinculo,  in  the  “Tempest,”  says  of  the 
tune  played  by  Ariel,  “ This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  Nobody,”  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  the  familiar  repre- 
sentations on  signs  and  elsewhere  of  that  hero.  Ben  Jonson,  in  one 
of  his  masques,  introduces  a character  who,  he  says,  “ was  in  the 
person  of  Nobody,  and  attired  in  a pair  of  breeches  which  were 
made  to  come  up  to  his  neck,  with  his  arms  out  at  his  pockets,  and 
a cap  drowning  his  face.”  The  play  of  “ Nobody  and  Somebody,” 
according  to  its  title-page,  was  printed  for  John  Trundle,  and  was 
“ sold  at  his  shop  in  Barbican  at  the  signe  of  Nobody.”  This  book- 
seller was  well  known  among  the  literary  fraternity  of  the  time. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  “Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  speaks  of  those  who 
‘troll  ballads  for  Master  John  Trundle.”  The  portrait  of  “Some- 
oody,”  with  his  abundant  body  and  abbreviated  legs,  suggested 
another  favourite  joke,  to  which  frequent  allusions  are  found  in  old 
plays  The  point  of  this  stroke  of  humour  was  that  a man  borne 
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upon  little  legs  was  a gentleman — for  he  was  Somebody.  Dekker 
refers  to  him  as  a “small  limber’d  gallant.”  Jonson,  in  the 
“Poetaster,”  makes  Chloe  say,  “Your  legs  do  sufficiently  show  you 
are  a gentleman  born,  sir ; for  a man  borne  upon  little  legs  is  always 
a gentleman  born.”  The  same  dramatist,  in  another  play,  describes 
“ a young,  straight,  and  upright  gentleman  . . . who  can  serve  in 
the  nature  of  a gentleman-usher,  and  hath  little  legs  of  purpose.” 
It  is  wonderful  that  a jest,  so  thin  at  its  inception,  and  worn  thread- 
bare by  constant  handling,  should  have  been  used  by  so  many 
writers  apparently  confident  in  its  power  to  please. 

Another  rather  dismal  piece  of  fooling  was  obtained  by  shortening 
Nobody  into  No,  and  making  him  speak  in  character.  In  a play 
called  the  “Noble  Soldier,”  by  S.  Rowley,  there  figures  a Signior 
No,  who  contributes  nothing  but  negatives  to  the  dialogue.  The 
following  is  a specimen  of  this  cheerful  kind  of  conversation  : — 

Med.  What  are  you  ? Come  you  from  the  King  ? 

No.  No.  ... 

Carl.  Will  you  smell  to  a sprig  of  Rosemary  ? 

No.  No. 

Bal.  Will  you  be  hanged  ? 

No.  No. 

Bal.  This  is  either  Signior  No,  or  no  Signor. 

Another  dramatist,  John  Day,  dedicated  a play,  “ Humour  out  of 
Breath,”  in  1608,  “ To  Signior  Nobody,”  addressing  him  as  “ Worth- 
lesse  sir.”  The  habit  of  personifying  this  unfortunate  nonentity  did 
not  die  out  with  the  old  dramatists.  We  are  all  familiar,  especially 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  housekeepers  or  schoolmasters,  with 
the  ready  reply  or  excuse  that  “ Nobody  did  it  ” ; and  in  literature 
there  is  an  echo  of  the  old  jest  in  a little  book  published  in  1814, 
called  “ Something  concerning  Nobody,”  which  contains  several 
humorous-tinted  etchings  of  Mr.  Nobody’s  doings.  A much  more 
recent  example  may  be  found  in  John  Oliver  Hobbes’s  “ Study  in 
Temptations.”  “Really?”  said  the  Countess.  “Of  course,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  everybody — that  is  a newspaper  vulgarism.  One  is 
either  a somebody  ora  nobody— irrespective  of  rank  or  profession. 
The  next  best  thing  to  a somebody  is  a nobody  in  a good  set  ! ” 

But  enough  of  Nobody.  “Nothing”  has  been  played  upon  in 
much  the  same  way.  Here  is  a version  of  a familiar  jes- 
appeared  in  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” more  than  thirty  years  ago  — 

“ What  are  you  doing,  Joe  ?”  said  I. 

“ Nothing,  sir,”  was  Joe’s  reply. 

“ Are  you  there,  Will  ? Pray  let  me  know.” 

“ I’m  busy,  sir;  I’m  helping  Joe.” 
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“ Is  nothing  then  so  hard  to  do 
That  thus  it  takes  the  time  of  two  ? ” 

Poor  Will  then  answered  with  a smile, 

And  laughed  and  giggled  all  the  while  : — 

“ We  are  such  clever  folks,  d’you  see, 

That  nothing's  hard  for  Joe  and  me.” 

About  the  same  time  the  Paris  Figaro  gave  a French  rendering  of 
the  joke,  which  was  evidently  borrowed  from  some  English  source  : — 
“‘Qui  est  la?’  s’ecriait  un  contre-maitre  dans  l’entrepont  d’un 
vaisseau  marchand.  * C’est  moi,’  repondit  le  mousse  Will.  1 Et  que 
fais-tu?’  ‘ Rien,  monsieur.’  ‘Tom,  est-illa?’  ‘ Oui,  monsieur,’ 
repliqua  Tom.  ‘ A quoi  t’occupes-tu  ? ’ ‘ Monsieur,  j’aide  Will.’  ” 

This  kind  of  verbal  pleasantry  takes  many  forms.  Many  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Harris,  predecessor  of  the  more  famous  Sir  Augustus,  was 
patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  he  received  one  morning  a very 
civil  message  from  a certain  Lady  Wallis,  offering  him  a comedy  of 
her  own  for  nothing . Mr.  Harris  read  the  manuscript,  and  remarked 
that  her  ladyship  knew  the  exact  value  of  it.  In  the  third  act  of 
“ Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  Shakespeare,  by  the  mouths  of 
Proteus,  Launce,  and  Valentine,  quibbles  about  “nothing”  as  his 
contemporaries  did  about  “ nobody.”  Another  example  occurs  in 
the  third  act  of  “ Twelfth  Night,”  wrhere  the  disguised  Viola  says, 
“ I warrant  thou  art  a merry  fellow,  and  carest  for  nothing ; ” to 
which  the  Clown  replies,  “ Not  so,  sir,  I do  care  for  something  ; but> 
in  my  conscience,  sir,  I do  not  care  for  you  ; if  that  be  to  care  for 
nothing,  sir,  I would  it  would  make  you  invisible.” 

But,  besides  verbal  pleasantries  of  this  kind,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  “ Nothing  ” has  afforded  material 
for  many  serious  dissertations,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Some  of 
these  are  very  old.  One  of  the  earliest  was  a Latin  poem  entitled 
“Nihil,”  written  by  a Frenchman  named  Passerat,  Professor  of 
Eloquence  at  Paris  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  verses  have  no 
very  striking  merit,  but  Dr.  Johnson  thought  them  worth  reprinting 
at  the  end  of  his  sketch  of  Lord  Rochester,  in  the  “ Lives  of  the 
Poets,”  where  they  may  be  seen  by  the  curious.  Another  early 
effort  of  wit  of  this  kind  was  Sir  Edward  Dyer’s  “ Praise  of  Nothing,” 
1 585,  which  was  followed  in  1603  by  William  Lisle’s  “Nothing  for 
a New  Year’s  Gift,”  with  the  motto  Nihil  est  ex  omni  parte  beatum. 
Not  many  years  later  the  poet  Crashaw  addressed  O Mighty 
Nothing”  in  his  “ Steps  to  the  Temple  ” : — 

Unto  thee, 

Nothing,  we  owe  all  things  that  be. 
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The  theme  was  not  confined  to  the  poets.  Nashe,  the  Elizabethan 
satirist  and  pamphleteer,  near  the  beginning  of  his  comedy  called 
“ Summers  Last  Will  and  Testament,”  breaks  into  a long  disquisi 
lion  in  praise  of  “ Nothing,”  and  of  beggary.  “ This  world  is  transi- 
tory,” he  says  ; “ it  was  made  of  nothing,  and  it  must  to  nothing  ” — 
a statement  and  a reflection  which  very  few  of  the  writers  upon  this 
-subject  have  been  able  to  refrain  from  making.  Nashe  quotes  the 
Latin  adage — “ Cut  nil  est , nil  deest ; hee  that  hath  nothing,  wants 
nothing,”  and  concludes  that  beggary  and  happiness  are  inseparable. 

After  the  Restoration  came  the  poem,  “ Upon  Nothing,”  by  John 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  which  was  written  in  imitation  of 
Passerat’s  work,  and  is  better  known  than  its  model.  Johnson  calls 
it  the  strongest  effort  of  its  author’s  muse,  and  Defoe  was  very 
eulogistic  of  the  “ beautiful  thoughts,”  of  Lord  Rochester’s  verses. 
The  poem  consists  of  seventeen  three-lined  stanzas,  of  which  the 
first  is  perhaps  the  best : 

Nothing  — thou  elder  brother  ev’n  to  shade, 

Thou  had’st  a being  ere  the  world  was  made — 

And,  well-fixed,  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 

The  following  stanza,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Restoration 
.times,  is  smart,  if  not  very  true  : 

French  truth,  Dutch  prowess,  British  policy, 

Hibernian  learning,  Scotch  civility, 

Spaniards’  dispatch,  Danes’  wit,  are  mainly  seen  in  thee. 

Another  imitator  of  the  sixteenth  century  Frenchman’s  work,  not  so 
well  known  as  Lord  Rochester,  was  the  Rev.  James  Belsham,  of 
Bedford,  who  wrote  a very  long,  and,  it  must  be  added,  a very  dull 
poem  on  “ Nothing.” 

The  eighteenth  century  also  produced  an  elaborate  prose  jeu 
d' esprit  of  this  kind,  in  the  shape  of  an  “Essay  upon  Nothing,” 
written  by  Hugo  Arnot,  and  published  in  1776.  In  the  course  of 
this  performance  the  writer  satirically  and  elaborately  proves  that 
“ Matter  and  spirit,  time  past  and  to  come,  are  all  merely  Nothing  ; ” 
also  that  “ the  soul  both  sprung  from  nothing  and  will  speedily  end 
in  it ; ” with  sundry  other  equally  entertaining  and  profitable  propo- 
sitions. The  author  of  the  essay,  which  is  inscribed  to  “the  most 
Mighty  and  Tremendous  Potentate  Oblivion,  who  lived  and  reigned 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  whose  Empire  shall  continue  world  with- 
out end,”  concludes  his  laborious  task  by  saying  : “ So  I shall  end 
by  declaring  that  the  subject  of  this  discourse  will  be  found  in  a deaf 
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nut,  in  which,  when  it  is  cracked,  you  will  find  Nothing.”  The  dedi- 
cation was  appropriate  enough,  for  Oblivion  long  ago  overtook 
Arnot’s  “Essay.” 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  poetic  handlings  of  this  shadowy 
theme  is  the  following  anonymous  sonnet,  whose  authorship  has 
been  attributed  to  Professor  Porson,  but  we  know  not  upon  what 
authority  : 

“ Mysterious  Nothing  ! how  shall  I define, 

Thy  shapeless,  baseless,  placeless  emptiness  ? 

Nor  form,  nor  colour,  sound,  nor  size  is  thine, — 

Nor  words,  nor  fingers  can  thy  voice  express  ; 

But  though  we  cannot  thee  to  aught  compare, 

A thousand  things  to  thee  may  likened  be, 

And  though  thou  art  with  nobody  nowhere, 

Yet  half  mankind  devote  themselves  to  thee. 

How  many  books  thy  history  contain  ; 

How  many  heads  thy  mighty  plans  pursue  ; 

What  labouring  hands  thy  portion  only  gain  ; 

What  busy-bodies  thy  doings  only  do  ! 

To  thee,  the  great,  the  proud,  the  giddy  bend, 

And — like  my  sonnet — all  in  nothing  end.” 

Another  anonymous  poem  upon  “Nothing”  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Magazine  some  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat  long,  and 
begins  thus  : 

“ Most  writers  write  on  something  to  dilate, 

And  some  on  anything  would  spend  their  time  ; 

But  everything  i , now  in  such  a state 

That  nothing  best  befits  my  humble  rhyme.” 

The  effusion  concludes  with  the  assertion  : 

“ And  now  I’ve  proved  the  ancient  dictum  wrong 
That  nothing  out  of  nothing  can  be  made, 

And  if  of  nothing  I have  sung  too  long, 

:Th  but  the  fault  many  of  my  trade,” 

which,  as  the  old  phrase  has  it,  nobody  can  deny.  The  list  of 
poems  of  this  class,  most  of  which  may  be  characterised  in  Popes 
phrase  as  literally  “ laboured  nothings,”  may  be  concluded  with  the 
mention  of  an  “ Ode  upon  Nothing ; with  Notes  by  Trismegistus 
Rustifustius,  D.D.,”  a political  squib  written  by  Thomas  Moore, 
which  he  describes  in  his  diary  as  “ a burlesque  sort  of  poem.” 

“ Nothing”  has  been  a fruitful  theme  for  writers  of  all  kinds  : 
and  if  we  were  to  extend  our  researches  so  as  to  include  examples  of 
well-known  casual  allusions  and  similes  having  reference  to  the  same 
topic,  it  might  be  difficult  to  reach  the  end  of  the  subject.  There  is 
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the  story  of  the  French  preacher  who  was  called  upon  to  preach 
before  Louis  XIV.  from  a text  which  he  would  find  on  a piece  of 
paper  inserted  between  the  leaves  of  the  pulpit  Bible.  The  preacher 
moiinted  the  pulpit,  opened  the  Bible,  and  found  that  the  paper  was 
blank.  Not  at  all  disconcerted,  he  held  it  up  and  said  : “There  is 
nothing  on  one  side,  there  is  nothing  on  the  other,  and  that,  my 
friends,  is  an  illustration  of  how  out  of  nothing  we  came,  and  into 
nothing  we  go  ; ” and  after  this  appropriate  exordium  he  proceeded 
to  preach  an  admirable  sermon. 

Carlyle’s  “ Teufelsdrockh  ” holds  forth  on  a similar  theme. 
Shakespeare  defines  human  life  as  a “ tale  told  by  an  idiot,  signi- 
fying nothing.”  Tennyson,  in  the  “ Two  Voices,”  echoes  the 
opening  of  the  French  preacher’s  sermon  : 

“ A life  of  nothings,  nothing  worth, 

From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth  ! ” 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  more  of  these  airy  nothings  “a 
local  habitation  and  a name.”  So  long  as  poets  and  preachers  and 
prophets  shall  moralise  upon  the  vanity  of  all  things  human — and 
that  will  be  so  long  as  the  world  shall  last — “ Nothing  ” will  always 
provide  the  text. 
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“ Songs  of  Travel.”  1 

T T is  impossible  to  read  these  final  poems  of  Robert  Louis  Steven-” 
JL  son,  hereafter  to  be  included  in  his  “Underwoods,”  and  now 
separately  and  not  for  the  first  time  published,  without  recognising 
how  serious  a loss  poetry,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  literature,  has 
experienced  in  his  premature  but,  as  fate  would  have  it,  inevitable 
demise.  What  rank  Stevenson  will  ultimately  take  as  a poet  I dare  not 
presume  to  say.  Those  who  have  been  to  any  extent  under  the 
glamour  of  his  amiable  and  fascinating  personality  are  the  last  to  be 
able  to  apply  rigorously  the  standard  by  which  poetic  accomplish- 
ment is  measured.  All  that  can  now  with  certainty  be  said  is  that 
he  is  an  unmistakable  poet,  not  probably  of  the  highest  order,  but 
genuinely  inspired  and  touched  to  finest  issues.  In  days  such  as  the 
present,  in  which  perception  is  highly  trained  and  culture  widely 
disseminated,  the  faculty  to  write  verse  with  all  qualities  of  poetry, 
except  the  highest,  is  a not  uncommon  possession,  and  though  none 
will  maintain  that  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Swinburne  any  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  has  swum  “into  our  ken,”  yet  the  galaxy  with 
which  the  heavens  are  brightened  is  probably  unmatched  since  Tudor 
times.  In  that  “meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a name,”  to  employ 
Suckling’s  exquisite  compliment  to  the  face  of  his  mistress,  Steven- 
son’s radiance  is  perceptible.  It  is  frivolous  to  maintain  that  had 
longer  life  been  allotted  him  he  would  have  revealed  much  more 
distinctly  his  title  to  rank  as  a p oet.  With  a few  exceptions,  of  which 
the  “ Hours  of  Idleness  ” is  one,  the  early  work  of  a genuine  poet  is 
clearly  indicative  of  his  future,  and  those  were  no  trustworthy  guides 
into  the  land  of  enchantment,  who,  through  the  occasional  extrava- 
gance of  Endymion,  could  see  no  promise  of  the  “ Ode  to  the 
Grecian  Urn,”  or  the  “ Belle  Dame  sans  Herd.” 

Stevenson’s  Posthumous  Verse. 

A SPECIAL  interest  attends  these  later  poems  in  the  autobiogra- 
phical revelations  with  which  they  are  charged.  Concerning 
Stevenson’s  life  in  his  southern  home,  public  curiosity  has  been 
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abundantly  gratified,  both  pen  and  pencil  of  his  friends  or  intimates 
having  depicted  his  interests  and  occupations.  His  own  flashes  of 
revelation,  sometimes  apparently  but  half  intended,  have  a value 
wholly  unlike  anything  that  his  closest  associate  can  supply.  I have 
read  most  that  has  been  published  concerning  him  since  his  death 
and  am  thankful  to  possess  it.  In  poems  such  as  “ If  this  were 
Faith,”  “ My  Wife,”  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  those  contained  in  this 
volume,  we  get  at  the  heart  of  Stevenson’s  mystery,  study  him  from 
within,  not  watch  him  from  without.  He  himself  is  it  that  governs 
the  ventages  with  his  fingers  and  thumb,  gives  the  pipe  breath  with 
his  mouth,  and  bids  it  “ discourse  most  eloquent  music.”  We  hear 
him  declare  with  conscious  pathos  : 

The  morning  drum-call  on  my  eager  ear 
Thrills  unforgotten  yet  ; the  morning  dew 
Lies  yet  undried  along  my  field  of  noon. 

But  now  I pause  at  whiles  in  what  I do, 

And  count  the  bell,  and  tremble  lest  I hear 
(My  work  untrimmed)  the  sunset  gun  too  soon. 

“ Too  soon,”  indeed,  did  the  sunset  gun  boom  forth.  But  not 
untrimmed  was  the  work,  and  the  repose  is  nobly  earned. 

Stevenson’s  Autobiographical  Revelation. 

I AM  forbidden  by  many  considerations  to  quote  much,  but  as 
these  are  last  fruits,  and  as  the  circle  these  notes  reach,  though 
representative,  is  yet  not  large,  I will  stretch  so  far  as  I may  the 
privilege  awarded  me.  The  following  quatrain  recalls  to  a certain 
extent  Landor’s  famous  poem,  not  less  poetical,  though  more  self- 
assertive,  “ I strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife  ” — 

I have  trod  the  upward  and  the  downward  slope ; 

I have  endured  and  done  in  days  before  ; 

I have  longed  for  all,  and  bid  farewell  to  hope  ; 

And  I have  lived  and  loved,  and  closed  the  door. 

A praise  of  winter  from  one  who  strove  hard  to  shun  its  grip  is 
hardly  perhaps  consistent.  The  second  of  two  stanzas  hymning 
it  is,  however,  admirable  as  it  can  be.  The  only  word  to  which 
exception  can  be  taken  is  “ whelmed  ” in  the  fourth  line. 

When  all  the  snowy  hill 
And  the  bare  woods  are  still  ; 

When  snipes  are  silent  in  the  frozen  bogs, 

And  all  the  garden  garth  is  whelmed  in  mire, 

Lo,  by  the  hearth,  the  laughter  of  the  logs— 

More  fair  than  roses,  lo,  the  flowers  of  fire  ! 

The  closing  distich  is  splendid.  In  a poem  to  Dr.  Hake,  the 
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friend  of  Rossetti  and  Westland  Marston— and  may  I humbly  add 
my  own,  ere  he  was  that  of  Stevenson? — are  some  lines  of  eulogy  as 
generous  and  outspoken  as  any  of  Tudor  times.  They  are  written 
on  receiving  some  verses,  and  convey  a delightful  spring  picture. 
Once  more  self-evident  limitations  compel  me  to  quote  one  stanza 
only  of  two — 

In  the  beloved  hour  that  ushers  day, 

In  the  pure  dew,  under  the  breaking  grey, 

One  bird,  ere  yet  the  woodland  quires  awake, 

With  brief  reveille  summons  all  the  brake. 

Chirp , chirp , it  goes ; nor  waits  an  answer  long  ; 

And  that  small  signal  fills  the  grove  with  song. 


Description  of  Tropical  Rain. 

ONE  more  extract,  longer  necessarily  than  the  others,  must  be 
forgiven  me.  It  shall  be  the  last.  Not  quite  an  entire  poem  is 
it,  but  I omit  one  stanza  only — the  first ; “Tropic  Rain  ” is  the  title, 
and  the  opening  stanza  describes  the  speech  of  the  thunder. 

Sudden  the  thunder  was  drowned — quenched  was  the  levin  light — 

And  the  angel-spirit  of  rain  laughed  out  loud  in  the  night. 

Loud  as  the  maddened  river  raves  in  the  cloven  glen, 

Angel  of  rain  ! you  laughed  and  leaped  on  the  roofs  of  men; 

And  the  sleepers  sprang  in  their  beds,  and  joyed  and  feared  as  you  fell. 
You  struck,  and  my  cabin  quailed  ; the  roof  of  it  roared  like  a bell. 

You  spoke,  and  at  once  the  mountain  shouted  and  shook  with  brooks. 

You  ceased,  and  the  day  returned,  rosy,  with  virgin  looks. 

And  methought  that  beauty  and  terror  are  only  one,  not  two  ; 

And  the  world  has  room  for  love,  and  death,  and  thunder,  and  dew  ; 

And  all  the  sinews  of  hell  slumber  in  summer  air  ; 

And  the  face  of  God  is  a rock,  but  the  face  of  the  rock  is  fair. 

Beneficent  streams  of  tears  flow  at  the  finger  of  pain  ; 

And  out  of  the  cloud  that  smites,  beneficent  showers  of  rain. 

Not  perfect  in  artistic  execution  is  this,  but  it  is  inspired,  and 
it  furnishes  an  instance  of  admirable  observation  and  fine  descrip- 
tive power.  It  is  dated,  of  course,  from  Vailima,  and  supplies 
one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  torrential  rains  of  the  tropics 
that  I have  read.  The  lesson,  too,  though  one  that  I must  not  insist 
upon,  is  healthy,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  pessimism  with 
which  most  modern  verse  is  charged.  To  genuine  lovers  of  poetry 
this  volume  may  be  warmly  commended.  Like  the  best  verse,  it 
grows  on  one,  and  a second  and  third  perusal  will  reveal  graces  that 
may  evade  detection  in  the  first. 
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Reception  of  William  Morris’s  First  Efforts. 

I AM  wholly  at  a loss  to  surmise  why  recognition  as  a poet  was  so 
slow  in  coming  to  Morris.  I know  no  similar  case.  Keats  at 
the  outset  was  vilified  and  derided  by  Lockhart  and  other  critics, 
principally  Scotsmen  and  Tories.  Keats  had  not,  however,  to  wait 
for  public  approval;  nor  was  the  acclamation  with  which  he  has 
since  been  greeted  long  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  sneers  of 
the  Quarterly . Bailey’s  “ Festus  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
octogenarian  author  is  still  among  us — received  immediate  greet- 
ing from  the  highest  thinkers  and  poets  of  the  day,  including 
Tennyson.  It  seems  to  have  potently  influenced  one  generation  ; 
yet  to-day  it  is,  although  very  numerous  editions  have  appeared, 
neglected  of  all  except  a faithful  few.  The  wrorld  generally  passes  it 
by,  as  it  passed  by  Lovell  Beddoes,  and  is  now  passing  by  Sydney 
Dobell  and  Alexander  Smith,  all  of  them  people  some  day  to  be 
revived.  But  all  these  had  in  their  time  a measure  of  recognition. 
Such  is  even  afforded  to  the  fledgelings  of  to-day.  Morris’s  “ Defence 
of  Guenevere,”  however,  seems  to  have  fallen  absolutely  flat,  and  I 
have  never  come  across  a favourable  criticism,  or  indeed  a criticism 
at  all.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  the  case  is  unique. 

Mercantile  Value  of  Morris’s  Books. 

A FULL  revenge  for  previous  neglect  was  afforded  Morris  in  his 
lifetime.  He  lived  to  see  his  own  first  editions  almost  as  prized 
as  those  of  Ruskin.  Concerning  his  permanent  position  in  English 
poetry  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  with  certainty.  Story-tellers  in 
poetry,  such  as  Southey  and  Hogg,  do  not  often  keep  their  places, 
though  Scott  is,  of  course,  an  exception.  One  thing  at  least  I know, 
that  there  will  always  be  for  “The  Defence  of  Guenevere”  an 
audience  “fit,”  even  “though  few.”  In  the  recent  discussion  as 
to  the  laureateship  Morris’s  name  was  mentioned.  I know  he  was 
in  a way  approached  concerning  it,  and  I feel  sure  that,  in  spite  of 
his  unflinching  republicanism,  he  was  gratified.  He  would  not,  and 
could  not,  accept  the  honour,  but  was  not  discontented  at  being 
thought  worthy  of  it.  It  is  amusing  to  think  of  this  amiable, 
truculent,  childish,  good-natured  socialist,  who  walked  about — I have 
seen  him — under  the  red  flag,  and,  scorning  all  notion  of  evening- 
dress,  put  on  a blue  shirt  when  asked  out  to  dinner,  accepting  the 
position  of  a Court  pensioner.  Of  Morris’s  politics  I have  nothing 
to  say.  I did  not  understand  them — I am  not  sure  that  he  did  himself. 
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By  his  decorative  art  work  I have  profited,  though  I am  scarcely 
able  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it.  Many  beautiful  books  from 
the  Kelmscott  Press  rest  on  my  shelves  and  excite  my  admiration. 

I am  not  sure,  however,  that  his  principles  are  right  A book, 
after  all,  is  intended  to  be  read,  and,  beautiful  as  may  be  the  effect, 

I do  not  see  the  good  of  disturbing  a reader  of  Chaucer  and  adding 
to  his  difficulties  by  once  more  " printing  the  text  in  black  letter.” 
I have  used  the  right  word  in  saying  that  the  books  “ rest  ” on  my 
shelves.  The  repose  of  those  in  black  letter  is  not  often  disturbed. 

A Concordance  to  Tennyson. 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  laureates  I appeal  to  some  lover 
of  Tennyson  to  give  us  a complete  concordance.  That 
already  in  existence  I have,  but  it  is  necessarily  a delusion,  dealing, 
I fancy,  with  less  than  half  the  poet’s  works.  I am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  for  a concordance  to  Morris.  Mr.  Ellis  has,  how- 
ever, given  us  a splendid  concordance  to  Shelley;  and  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Bums,  and  Cowper  are  all  provided  with  these  useful 
and  eminently  desirable  adjuncts.  The  concordance  to  Keats — no 
long  job — I want,  and  for  that  to  Tennyson  I am  impatient.  There 
should  be  no  lack  of  volunteers. 

A Renewed  Protest. 

SOME  years  have  elapsed  since,  under  the  title  of  “ A Flowerless 
City,”  I drew  attention  to  the  almost  total  disappearance  of 
wild  flowers  from  in  and  around  London.  There  were  then,  and  may 
be  still,  those  who  regarded  as  super-sentimental  the  complaint  I was, 
I believe,  the  first  to  utter.  I will  admit  it  to  be  so  far  sentimental 
that  I know  not  how  it  is  possible  to  provide  a remedy.  I merely 
state  a fact : that  there  is  no  flower— in  fact,  no  class  of  vegetation — 
that  can  stand  against  constant  deprivation  of  bloom.  The  flower  is 
by  absolute  fact,  as  well  as  by  poetic  fancy,  the  passion,  the  solicitation 
of  the  plant.  By  its  colour  or  its  perfume  it  attracts  the  insects  by 
which  it  is  fertilised.  If  the  process  of  fertilisation  does  not  proceed, 
the  individual  plant  may  last  out  its  time  like  any  other  sterile  being 
or  thing  ; but  there  is,  of  course,  an  end  of  its  propagation.  Our 
hedgerows  round  London,  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  a country 
walk,  are  being  depopulated.  Only  the  hardiest  things  survive — the 
thistle,  the  nettle,  and  other  plants  which  nature  has  provided  with 
some  form  of  protection.  I should  like  to  ask  my  readers,  Where  is 
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the  spot  nearest  to  London  ^t  which  one  can  find  honeysuckle  or 
wild  roses  ? Ragged  Robin  and  pimpernel  are  out  of  my  reach 
unless  I take  a longish  railway  journey  ; and  even  the  daring  little 
celandine  or  palewort,  beloved  of  Wordsworth,  is  not  easily  found. 
Daisies  have  not  yet  disappeared,  springing  up  dauntlessly  with  the 
least  encouragement  in  suburban  garden  plots  ; and  the  buttercup  or 
wild  ranunculus  may  be  found  where  the  meadow  grass  is  allowed  to 
grow. 


Extirpation  of  Wild  Flowers. 

I AM  but  echoing  once  more  an  old  complaint.  The  extirpa- 
tion of  flowers  is  due  to  children,  and  he  is  indeed  but  a 
churl  who  would  forbid  boys  and  girls  to  pluck  the  flowers  on  which 
their  fingers  pounce  with  an  instinct  almost  as  strong  as  makes  the 
hawk  pounce  on  the  sparrow.  I can  only  in  these  matters,  as  in 
others,  hope  that  wiser  counsels  in  regard  to  education  will  in  time 
prevail,  and  that  youth  will  ultimately  be  taught  to  cherish  and  love, 
instead  of  waste  and  destroy:  For  the  most  limited  observation 
has  shown  us  that  the  flowers  plucked  by  armfuls  are  thrown  on  the 
roadside  to  die.  Scarcely  one  of  the  wild  flowers  is  there  beyond 
the  maythorn — the  object  in  its  season  of  most  cruel  ravage— 
that  can  stand  for  an  hour  the  clasp  of  a warm  hand ; and  long 
before  the  field  flower  can  be  taken  home,  or  placed  in  water, 
“it  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languished  head,”  and  is  no  longer 
pretty,  sweet,  or  desirable.  Nothing,  in  the  case  of  children,  is,  I 
apprehend,  to  be  done ; and  as  this  huge  London  of  ours  spreads 
out  its  octopus-like  arms  of  brick  and  mortar,  field  flowers,  like 
other  objects  of  natural  beauty,  though  in  a greater  degree  than 
they,  must  disappear.  Trees  we  can  plant,  and  my  favourite 
Northern  heights  are,  with  more  zeal  than  taste  or  knowledge  of 
forestry,  covered  by  the  County  Council  with  new  trees,  which  an 
effort  is  made  to  preserve.  The  County  Council  itself  cannot  keep 
or  plant  the  wild  flowers.  It  does  accordingly  what  it  may,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  them  garden  flowers.  In  Parliament  Fields  and  else- 
where, notably  in  the  park  with  which  Alderman  Waterlow  liberally 
presented  the  public,  there  are,  or  have  been,  dahlias,  fuchsias, 
peonies,  and  Canterbury  bells  galore.  These  the  public  to  some 
extent  protects.  Is  it  too  daring  to  hope  that  some  day  people  will 
learn  that  the  wild  flower  is  worthy  of  protection,  and  appeals  in  a 
still  higher  degree  to  sentiment  ? 
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